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Whkn  wc  look  al  a  j>icturt:  we  imagine  uur&elves 
standing  vfhere  the  artist  stood,  so  as  to  look  ar  rt 
rrom  the  same  point  of  view.  We  endeavour  lo 
understand  ihe  design  he  had  in  painting  it,  and  the 
impressions  he  wished  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
spectator  In  tliis  manner  we  see  the  picture  as  the 
painter  liaw  it,  and  receive  instruction  and  pleasure. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  wc  should  read  a 
book,  if  wc  would  receive  instruction  and  pleasure 
from  it. 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  contents  of  the  following 
EssajTS  —  they  speak  for  themselves.  Their  main 
design,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  separate  facts  fnjm  con* 
jectiut!S.  and  to  remind  men  that  our  knowledge  of 
individttal  facts  is  limiced  to  the  teaching  of  our  Ixxlily 
senses. 

If  occasionally  a  word  15  used  which  seems  to  have 
a  h>T)odieiical  meaiung — as  tlie  word  affinUy,  for  ex- 
ample— it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  used  only  to 
express  a  fact,  not  to  expbin  it  An  old  word  has 
been  employed  in  preference  to  the  coining  of  a  new 
one,  but  not  in  any  speculative  sense. 

With  rc^rd  to  the  writings  of  others  it  has  been 
the  earnest  wish  of  tlie  author  to  do  justice  to  all ;  but, 
living  in  the  councr)',  his  own  library  alone  has  been 
within  his  reach,  and  it  is  feared  diat  some  books 
which  ought  to  has'e  been  read  have  been  unnoticed. 


Vlll  -  PREFACE, 

He  wishes  also  to  say  that  the  German  language. 
which  he  once  knew,  had  slipped  from  him  before  the 
study  of  Hahnemann's  system  was  undertaken.  Find- 
ing such  good  translations  as  those  of  Dr.  Dudgeon 
and  Dr.  Hempel ;  time  being  very  precious  ;  and  the 
subject  large  and  difficult;  he  did  not  feel  bound  to 
recover  the  lost  language,  and  was  glad  to  be  spared 
the  toil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  and  labour 
have  been  spent  in  a  manner  more  useful  to  medicine ; 
though,  doubtless,  it  would  have  been  more  creditable 
to  himself  to  have  re-learned  the  language  and  read 
the  originals. 

The  Essays  have  been  preserved  in  their  original 
condition.  If  they  have  any  historical  value,  as 
containing  the  successive  steps  of  the  investigation, 
this  would  have  been  lost  by  alterations.  On  the 
other  hand,  having  been  thus  preserved,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  containing  many  repetitions. 
But  repetitions  of  principles  are  needful  They  must 
be  repeated  in  order  diat  they  may  be  made  more 
easily  intelligible. 

The  subject  which  has  been  left  most  unfinished  is 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  dose. 

All  authors  have  critics,  and  ail  have  their  thoughts 
about  them,  though  these  are  not  always  expressed  ; 
those  of  the  present  writer  may  be  put  into  few 
words  : — good  critics  have  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
the  favourable  parts  of  a  book,  while  bad  ones  find 
or  invent  faults;  the  former  are  to  be  thanked,  the 
latter  may  be  requested  to  go  and  do  better. 


HORTON    HOi;££,  RUGBV  ; 

Ma^  ap,  1874. 
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ESSAY   I. 


WHAT  IS  HOMEOPATHY? 


"The  philosopher  [and  the  physician]  should  be  a  man 
willing  to  listen  to  every  suggestion,  but  determined  to  judge 
for  himself.  He  should  not  be  biassed  by  appearances,  have 
no  favourite  hypothesis,  be  of  no  school,  and  in  doctrine  have 
no  masten  He  should  not  be  a  respecter  of  persons  but  of 
things.  Truth  should  be  his  primary  object  If  to  these 
qualities  be  added  industiy,  he  may  indeed  hope  to  walk 
within  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  Nature." 

Michael  Faraday, 
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"■  Tr\jc  pliilosophcrs,  who  arc  only  caR;cr  for  tnittt  nnd 
Vnft\vlrrig(',  firvrr  r^;tr<!  thrm^t^lw^i  a<  ;»lnM(Jy  so  thoroughly 
informed,  but  that  ihcy  welcome  further  infornutiOTi  from 
whofiisotver  nml  from  whcnccHoevcr  it  may  come ;  nor  arc 
they  so  narrow-minded  as  to  im«^iic  that  any  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient^  arc  In  sudi  a 
state  of  forwardnc^  and  coniT>Ietenc95,  tliat  nothing  13  left  for 
the  ingenuity  and  induHtry  of  otheriv" 

William  Harvev. 


Among  the  many  important  topics  of  the  day,  none 
having  reference  to  this  life  unly  can  possess  higher 
daims  to  calm  inquiry  and  earnest  attention  ttiari  the 
various  resources  which  are  available  to  mankind 
when  suffering  from  bodily  disease. 

In  the  prtrsent  ;^e  cm  discovery  ant!  invL^ntJon,  it 
would  be  remarkable  if,  while  every  branch  of  science 
and  art  is  rapidly  improving,  tJie  resources  of  medicine 
remained  stationary'.  Would  it  not  be  surprising  if, 
while  all  around  are  sailing  forward,  wu  s;iw  the  phy- 
sician'alone  becalmed?  But  ilus  has  not  happened; 
the  onward  wave  has  reached  tlic  healer' :»  barque,  the 
breeze  has  caught  his  sail,  and  he  also  is  gallantly  in 
motion  upon  the  mighty  waters  of  natural  science. 

Tlicrc  arc,  inde<xJ,  many  who  would  stoutly  stand 
upon  the  "  old  i>aths ;"  but  here  we  have  no  inspired 
prophets  and  apostles,  as  happily  we  have  in  an  affair 

^  Tim  Evtay  was  first  published  in  1852. 
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of  higher  moment^  upon  whom  to  rest  as  upon  a  firm 
foundation.  The  opinions  of  mere  men,  however 
vcncmblc  by  iheir  antiquity,  are  like  shiftirg  sands  ; — 
they  arc  not  stable  because  they  are  not  true.  The 
intdligent  and  thinlctrig  people  of  the  present  times  do 
not,  in  physical  science,  remain  content  to  echo  the 
st-ntimcnts  of  a  master.  Nature's  laws  and  nature's 
facts  alono  are  able  to  stand  the  rigid  scrudny  to 
which  III)  teaching  is  now  unreservedly  exposed. 

Some  mens  minds,  under  such  an  apparently  un- 
settled and  disorderly  slate  of  things,  become  sceptical 
and  faithless.  This  arises  from  indolence;  they  will 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  investigate,  and 
thus  they  throw  truth  and  falsehood  overboard  to- 
gether, and  vainly  try  to  rest  upon  a  negative.  But, 
to  the  more  active  and  industrious  mlnd^  the  same 
condition  is  stimulative  to  exertion.  Truth  is  sought 
after  with  earnestness,  and,  when  found,  is  embraced 
with  satisfaction  and  delight 

Among  the  medical  inquiries  of  the  day,  Homceo- 
palhy,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  is  the  most  important 
which  has  yet  appeared,  while  it  is  condemned  by  the 
voices  of  many  more  as  a  dishonest  fallacy.  It  is 
pnjijosed  to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  what  humceo- 
puthy  is  not,  and  what  it  really  is. 

I,  Homoeopathy  is  tioi  a  novetty.  In  a  Sanscrit 
poem  called  Sringara  Tilaka,  written  by  Kalidasa, 
who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  {or  ^ans^  as  they  were 
commonly  called)  of  the  court  of  Vikraniaditya,  king 
of  Ujayin.  whose  reign,  used  as  a  chronological  epoch 
by  the  Hindu?s  is  placed  about  fifty-six  years  before 
the  Chrl*;tian  era,  the  following  line  occurs,  which 
showH  that  the  fact  involving  the  principle  of  hom<i.'0- 
pathy.  had,  in  the  East,  even  at  that  early  period  of 
time,  i}assed  into  a  proverb  : — 

"  It  had  been  heard  of  old  time  in  tht-  tvurH  that  poison  is 
the  remedy  for  poison-" 
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Hahnemann  ftirther  obser\'es  Uiat  "  later  phj^icians 
have  also  felt  and  expressed  the  truth  of  the  homoeo- 
paihic  method  of  cure,"  As  for  instance,  Boulduc. 
Delharding,  Bertholon.  Thoury,  Von  Storck,  and 
especially  Stahl. — all  tliese  durin);  the  eighteenth 
ccniur>\  But  their  observations  were  slightly  made, 
and  produced  no  permanent  impression  either  on 
their  own  minds  or  on  those  of  others*  We  are  in- 
debted to  Hahnemann  for  a  fuller  discovery  and 
development  of  the  law,  and  for  forcing  it  with  suffi- 
cient perseverance  upon  the  attention  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  asked  if  Shakspcarc  makes  any  allusion 
lo  this  method  of  cure.  Wc  have  one  in  the  following 
passage : — 


**  In  poison  there  is  physick 


HtNRV  IV,  Fart  II,  Acl  i,  Scene  i, 

2.  Homoeopathy  is  not  quackery.  The  essence  of 
quackery  is  secrecy-  The  individual  practi:t]ng  it 
pretends  to  the  possession  of  some  valuable  remedy — 
a  nostrum — which  he  sells  for  his  own  private  gain, 
but  which  he  will  not  disclose  for  the  public  good. 
Homoeopathy  has  no  secrets — no  nostrum— it  courts 
inquiry,  it  entreats  medical  men  to  investigate  it. 
This  i<  not  quackery. 

Homoeopathy,  in  its  present  form,  wns  discovered 
by  a  regular  nliysician  (Hahnemann),  and  was  first 
published  in  the  leading  medical  journal  of  Europe 
(Hufeland's),  in  1706,  It  has  been  studied  and 
adopted  by  several  thousands  of  regularly  educated 
and  qualifietl  practitioners^  some  of  them  professors 
in  universilics,  and  others  leading  men  in  their  pro- 
fession, who  urgently  call  upon  their  colleagues  to 
follow  their  example.  They  offer  every  facility  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  by  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  by 
private  information  whicli  it  is  in  their  power  lo  give. 
This  is  not  quackery. 

Homctopathy  is  no  field  for  the  SL  John  Longs 
and  Moribons — the  patent- medicine  vendors.  Tnc 
unsettled,  unsaiisfoctory,  and  unsuccessful  course  of 
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the  educated  physician  leads  his  patients  to  try  quaclcs 
and  quackery,  whose  means,  il  must  be  acknowlcdjjcd, 
are  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  somelimes  more 
successf'ul.  Nothing  would  so  effectually  drive  away 
all  real  charlatanry  as  the  adoption,  by  ihe  profession, 
of  a  recognised  law  of  healing,  and  die  carrying  this 
out  fully  and  fairly,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  all  the  suc- 
cess which  can  in  reason  be  looked  for. 

3.  HomcEOpathy  is  not  gMulism.  Globules  are  a 
particular  mode  uf  preparing  mtnlicinal  dosc:i,  invented 
by  Halmcinann,  and  recommended  by  him;  but  ho- 
mccopathy  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  their  recep- 
tion for  its  successful  practice.  The  association  is 
accidental,  and  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

4.  Homoeopathy  is  not  an  unceriainty.  It  i<t  sur- 
prising how  the  opponents  of  homreopalhy,  and  even 
some  of  its  friends,  bewilder  bodi  themselves  and 
other?5  when  they  endeavour  to  explain  what  homcco* 
jiathy  IS.  The  impres-'^ion  is  thus  prodiicefl  that  the 
new  doctrine  is  nothing  more  than  a  wild  thi'ory,  very 
vague,  and  very  worthless.  The  most  common  mis- 
take is  thus  stated  :  "  A  medicine,  or  a  poison,  which 
wiil  produce  a  disease,  will  cure  it."  "  If  I  am  fatij^ued 
with  a  k>ng  walk  I  must  take  a  short  one  !*'  This  is 
tilt  iant€  curing  ihc  same — not  like  <urin^  like. 
Similis  is  not  idem.  The  remark  about  being  fatigued 
was  made  by  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  but  Cireck 
scholars  ought  not  to  fall  into  such  an  error  as  to 
confound  o/ioc  with  0^*0109;  they  may  be  reminded  of 
the  controversy  between  Athanasius  and  Anus,  in 
the  fourth  ccntiir)\  and  the  diiferencc  between  i/iOou<rioc 

and  n/ioirivffio^. 

1-et  mc  try  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light 
"Give"  sa)3  Hippocrates,  in  a  particular  case  of  in- 
sanity, "a  draught  from  the  root  of  mandmke,  in  a 
smaller  dose  than  will  induce  mania,"  that  is,  If  taken 
in  iicalth.  In  both  cases  Uierc  is  an  alienation  of 
mind — the  s^ymptoms  arc  similar;  but  Uic  causes  are 
din'erent,  and  the  cases  arc  net  IdenticaL 

The  preparation  of  mercury  called   corrosive  sub- 
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limatc  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons ;  two  or 
three  grains  are  sufficicni  to  dtistroy  life,  as  has  hap- 
pened when  it  has  been  given  by  mistake  for  calonicL 
1  he  sj'mploins  it  produces  an:  well  knuwn  to  be  dio&e 
of   inllainmatiun   of   the   btonmch  ami  bowels,  accom- 
panied by  diarrhcca  with  bloody  stools;  in  the  words 
of  Taylor,*  sympioma  "  like  those  of  dyscntcrj-,  tenes^ 
mus  and  mucoua  discharges  mixed   w!th   blood  being 
very  frequently  observed-"       In   March,    1852,   I   saw 
J-  C,  a  tall  spare  nun,   about  thirty,  suffering  from  a 
severe   attiick   of  dysentery  ;    his   countenance    much 
distressed,  a  great   many  stools  for  three  days  con- 
sisting of  blood  and  jelly-like  mucus>  with  mn*iidcrable 
pain    in   the  ahdoriien  increased    by  press\irc,  and  a 
quick  pulse,     I  dissolved  one  grain  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  half  an  ounce  of  water  put  four  drops  of  this 
solution  into  two  drachms  of  dilute  alcohol,  and  g;Lvc 
him  six  drops  of  this  tincture  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
drroctinj;  him  to  take  a  dessert-sjMKmfid  every  three 
hours  till  the  symplti*HS  abated.     He  immediately  im- 
proved, had  no  other  treatment,  and  in  three  days  he 
was  <jiii:e  well.     Here  the  symptoms  of  the  dysentery 
were  like   tliose   which   this   prejiaration   of  mercury 
produces,  but  they  had  not  been  occasioned  by  co^rc^- 
sive  sublimate,  ihcnfore  it  was  a  proper  remedy  on  the 
principlcof  similia^^that  like  is  to  be  treated  with  like. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Spanish  lly.  caniharides, 
even  when  only  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  a 
blinlerj  very  ufieii  acts  injuriously   upon  the  bladder, 
causing  strangury  and  other  painful  symptoms  con- 
nected with  that  orjjan,      I   hold  in  my  hand  a  little 
book  with  the  following  title — **  Tutus  canthandum  in 
medicin:^  usus  intcrnus,  per  Joannem  Grocnevelt,  M.D., 
e  coll   nied-  Lond.,  editio  secunda,  1703/'     This  book 
is   full   of  interesting   cases  of  strangury  and  other 
affeclions  of  the  bladder  very  successfully  treated  by 
the  internal  use  of  cantharfdes.      Here  is  a  special  case 
of  homajo|jadiy — of  like  curing  like, — or,  in  the  words 


'  Medical  Jurisprudence,     Article,  Corr,  Subl. 
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pOf  the  old  translator  of  Hippocrates  already  quot<rc1, 
Vulut  urina-  sliilicidium  idem  facit  si  noft  sii,  ct  si  si/ 
idem  sedat" — "the  dnig  produces  the  complaint  r/fo'/ 
tko'c :  but,  if  it  be  there  (arisiig  from  another  cause), 
it  cures  it."  For  this  method  oftreatmcnt,  the  author 
td!s  us  in  his  preface  he  was  commiittd  t^  Newgait,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  president  of  his  own  college — the 
royal  college  of  physicians  of  London — "  Charta  quSdam 
manibus  propriis  signaia,  sigilloquc  firmatA  me  scclera- 
torum  career!  {Nnvgate  viilgo  dicto)  mala!  praxeos 
rcum  assevcranics,  tradidcrunt!"  This  happuied  in 
1694  — ju&t  a  century  before  Hahnemann*  It  is 
M'orthy  of  remark,  before  quilting  Dr,  Greenfield,  that 
the  dose  of  canthandcs  which  he  gave  was  such  as  to 
oblige  him  to  give  camphor  along  wiih  it,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  correct  the  otherwise  aggravating  effect  of  the 
fly-  The  prciicni  method  of  reducing  the  do«e,  which 
we  owe  to  Hahnemann,  enables  tjs  to  citre  similar 
cases  of  diseased  bladder  without  the  addition  of  the 
camphor,  and  without  fear  of  aggravating  the  symp- 
toms. 

One  instance  more.  Belladonna,  when  swallowed 
as  a  poison,  produces  a  scarlet  rash,  a  sore  throat, 
fever,  headache,  &c.,  all  which  symptoms  appear  in 
scarlet  fever.  Belladonna,  as  was  first  discovered  by 
Halinemann.  not  only  K^^ncrally  cures,  but  often  prc' 
serves  from  scarlet  fever  Iklladonna  does  not  pro- 
duce or  causf  scarlet  fever,  bat  it  does  produce  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  a/  S£urtet /a'cr.  Whoever  will 
carefully  study  these  examples  will  no  longer  cliar^jc 
the  doctrine  of  homoeopathy  witli  vagueness  and 
uncertainty, 

5.  Homoeopathy  is  not  an  infiniiesimat  dose.  This 
is  another  popular  mistake,  diligently,  though  ptTha|)s 
ignoranily.  fostered  by  the  opponents  of  humctopadiy. 
Like  curing  like — similia  similibus  curanlur— says 
nothing  about  Uie  dose.  All  that  is  essentia]  to  tlie 
carrying  out  of  this  principle — all  that  the  general  fact 
or  law  of  nature  requires  for  its  fulfilment's  an- 
nounced by  Hippocrates  ;  give  the  poison  in  a  sma/ter 
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date  as  a  remedy  in  the  natural  disease,  than  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  similar  symptoms  in  a  healthy 
person-  A  smaller  dose  —  how  much  smaller  is  a 
matter  of  experience.  Twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
will  make  a  hcaltliy  persun  slckf  and  the  twc:ntit:Lh  part 
of  a  grain  may  be  sufficient  to  cure  a  similar  sickness. 
Twenty  grains  of  rhubarb  will  act  as  a  purgative,  and 
one  grain  may  cure  a  similar  diarrhcca.  Two  grains 
of  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  may  bring  on  fatal 
in!lammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  the  thou- 
sandth or  the  tcn-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  may  be 
sufficient  to  cure — not  the  inflammation  brought  on  by 
ilself — but  a  similar  inllammation  arising  from  other 
causes. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  homoeopathy,  as  a 
principle,  was  discovered  by  experiments  made  with 
appreciable  do&es.  and  a  man  may  be  a  true  homcco- 
pathist  though  he  never  prescribe  any  other.  The 
nature  and  effect  of  the  so-called  infmitesimal  doses 
arc  separate  questions ;  those  who  make  use  of  Uiem 
find  lliat  they  are  (from  whatever  cause)  efficacious 
and  generally  sufficient,  but  no  man  is  pledged  to  use 
them  exclusively,  tUouyli  many  do,  being  satislieU  iroin 
their  experience  tliat  they  are  the  safest  and  best  mode 
of  administering  medicine.  No  one  will  deny  thai  they 
arc  the  picasantcst.  and,  if  success  follow  tiieir  use, 
why  should  they  not  be  used?  Because,  it  is  said, 
they  appear  at^urd.  and  their  action  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. But  if  a  fraction  of  a  grain  will  cure  a 
disease.  Is  it  not  more  absurd  to  give  a  larger  and, 
perhaps,  injurious  dose?  And  wliu  can  explain  the 
mode  of  action  of  ihe  large  dose  any  more  than  tliat  of 
the  small  one?  If  diseases  disappear  of  themselves 
under  suitable  diet  and  rugimcn,  or  if  the  small  doses 
afford  all  the  aid  required,  why  aliould  patient*  be 
"encumbered  willi  assistance,"  or  tlieir  recovery  be 
retarded  or  jeopardised  by  the  unwieldly  and  often 
hurtful  interference  of  large  doses  of  poisonous  drugs  ? 
Why  has  it  so  often  been  said  that  "tlie  remedy  proved 
worse  than  the  disease  "  ? 
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6-  Homoeopatliy  is  noi  a  singU  retncdy.  It  docs  not 
propose,  as  hydropathy  does,  to  treat  all  diseases  with 
one  panacea.  It  is  not  a  remedy,  but  a  method  ;  it  is 
not  a  box  of  tiny  preparations,  but  a  rule  by  which  to 
use  all  mcdicimil  substances.  The  homceopathist  says, 
with  the  celebrated  iiocrhaave,  "  Nullum  ego  cognosco 
rcmcdium,  nisi  quod /wipesfitv  usu  hat  tale, ' — "Iknow 
of  no  remedy  except  that  which  becomes  so  by  oppor* 
tune  application," 

7-  Homceopathy  ts  mt  magic.  It  does  not  pretend 
ic  charm  away  disease.  It  is  not  mysterious ;  it  does 
not  work  Uirough  the  imagination,  nur  by  producing 
moral  ijnpressioiis  un  iu  patients.  It  is  nut  a  papular 
delusion,  us  Its  opponents  think  ;  nur  has  it  any  rela- 
tion:* with  the  moon,  as  some  of  its  adherents  imagine 
Homeopathy  has  no  connection  with  mesmerism, 
though  it  is  true  that  Hahnemann  himself  and  some 
of  his  followers  have  associated  mesmerism  and  ho^ 
moeopathy  in  their  practice.  -  This  proceeding  is,  I 
think,  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  brought  upon 
homoropathy  a  needless  addition  of  opprobrium  and 
dislike     If  homceopathy  be  a  tme  branch  of  science,  it 

■  has  a  claim   to  he  investigated   by   itself;    and    if   it 
^possess  the  merits  which  its  advocates  contend  for,  it 
js  able  to  stand  alone,  and  while  it  is  on  its  trial  it 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so, 

8,  Hurntjuopathy  is  net  a  dislunrnt  fallaty.  Neither 
are  those  who  practise  according  to  its  teaching  de- 
ceivers.  Were  it  a  fraud,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  had 
the  steady  success  which  its  opponents  are  constrained 
to  acknowIciI|[e  attends  its  practice,  A  short  time 
would  be  sufncient  to  expose  its  unir  nth  fulness.  An 
ingenious  and  plausible  advocate  might  make  an  hypo^ 
\thcm  popular,  but  he  never  could  obtain  extensive 
belief  in  the  statement  of  a  supposed  fact  which  every 
days  observation  proved  to  be  untrue.  As  to  abusive 
words,  tliey  arc  not  arguments,  and  muse  remain  un- 
answered, except  by  the  observation  that  such  lan- 
guage generally  betrays  a  weak  cauj^c  on  the  side  of 
those  who  use  it.      Men   conscious  of  integrity  can 
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afford,  under  such  circumstances,  to  remain  silent 
They  ftrel  no  inclination  to  return  railing  for  railing; 
what  they  wish  is,  that  their  medical  brethren  would 
study  their  science,  and,  instead  of  abusing  them,  help 
to  improve  it,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  and  future 
generations-  When  any  one  speaks  disrespectfully  of 
things  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  he  may  be  very  fitly 
rebuKcd,  as  Dn  Halley  was  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  / 
have  sUidud  l/use  (/mtgs  ;  you  have  fio£" 

9,  /fomfm/Hti/iy  13  a  gateral  /act, — a  principle  or 
law  of  nature.  All  nature  is  exquisitely  arranged  and 
governed  by  perfect  laws,  the  result  oi  infinite  wisdom 
and  almighty  power.  The  discovery  of  these  general 
facts  has  marked  epochs  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
What  consequences  have  followed  the  discovery  that 
a  mayinetized  steel  bar,  when  free  to  move  horizonlally, 
always  turns  one  of  its  extremities  towards  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth,  as  !s  seen  in  the  manners  compass  ? 
And  what  will  follow  from  the  further  fact,  so  recently 
discovery  by  CEersted,  that,  wht_'n  this  bar  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  current  of  electricity,  its  direction  ifi 
altered  at  will  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  h;ft,  as  is 
seen  in  the  electric  telegraph  ?  Who  attempts  to 
explain  or  ridiatle  these  things  ?  They  are  facts. 
Newton  discovered  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  at- 
tracting bodies,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square 
of  their  distances.  Doubtless  many  other  proportions 
arc  posiibU,  but  this  is  tlie  one  fixed  upon  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  God.  Datton  discovered  that  the 
dements  of  matter,  wlien  combining  chemically  witli 
each  other,  always  do  so  in  certain  hxed  proportions; 
- — ^for  example,  oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  parts  by  weight  10  one ;  this  is  an 
interesting  particular  fact,  but  it  becomes  much  more 
important  when  it  is  known  to  be  a  general  fact,  that 
o.\ygcn  wit!  combine  in  the  same  proporiiun  uf  eight 
parts  by  weight  with  a  fixed  weight  of  every  other 
clement ;  as  with  six  of  carbon^  sixteen  of  sulphur, 
fifteen  of  phosphorus,  thirty-five  of  chlorine^  twenty- 
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seven  of  iron,  thirty-one  of  copper,  &c,  and  these  like- 
wise with  each  other  in  the  same  proportions  In  which 
ihcy  combine  with  oxygen;  as  ihirty-fivc  of  chlorine 
with  one  of  hydrogen,  twcnty-scvcn  of  iron,  ihirty-onc 
of  copper,  &c-  &c.  Here  is  a  law  of  nature,  absolutely 
unalterable  by  ufi,  and  yet  it  is  most  evident  that  these 
proportions  of  combinations  might  have  been  very 
different; — they  are  so  arrangetl  by  infinite  wisdom — 
we  cannot  explain  why — shnlt  wt  ridicuU  ih£  arrangt- 
punif  So  we  can  imagine  many  laws  of  healing,  but 
our  business  is  to  discover,  if  jx^s^ible,  the  actual  one. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  "  similia  similibus  curantur"  is 
already  great,  and  is  increasing  daily*  It  claims  to  be 
received  as  3^  general /a^i  unless  it  can  be  set  aside  by 
good  evidence  to  the  contrarj*.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  ordinary  medicine  is  without  a  rule,  and  even,  as 
contended  for  by  the  present  president  of  the  royal 
collc^  of  physicians/  "incapable"  of  receiving  one. 
It  is,  conscquendy,  in  the  condition  of  ships  before  the 
discovery  of  the  mariners  compass-  If  then  a  rule  be 
found,  l\ow  great  must  be  its  value!  It  is  not  possible 
to  overrate  the  value  of  a  well-founded  principle  in 
any  branch  of  science,  for  "  principles  built  upon  the 
unerring  foundation  of  observations  and  experiments 
must  necessarily  stand  good  till  the  di^olution  of 
nature  iiw^lf/" 

j(X  Momteopathy  is  a  praetkat  /act.  It  is  not  a 
speculative  theory  to  be  reasoned  upon  in  die  closet, 
Imt  a  fact  to  be  observed  at  the  bedside  ;  it  is  no 
metaphysical  subject,  to  be  logically  shown  by  &  priori 
reasoning  to  be  absurd ;  It  i^  no  piece  of  presumption 
and  impudence  to  be  put  down  '^  by  authoritj-,"  as  the 
council  of  our  rojal  college  of  surgeons  happily  ac- 
knowlcdjjcs ;  it  is  a  fact  to  oe  examined,  like  ihe  state- 
ment of  any  other  fact,  upon  andeiue.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  sit  down  and  imagine  its  possibilit)^  or 
its  impossibility,  but  we  are  urgendy  pressed  to  observe 


'  Dr.  Piris. 

•  EmcDon,  in  Newton's  Principia,  vol  lii,  p.  8& 
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■whellier  it  be  true  or  not.  Hundreds  of  credible  wit- 
ncsscs  tell  U5  that  airablc  diseases  arc,  for  the  most 
pan,  readily  cured  by  the  new  method-  Tliis  is  as- 
serted as  a  fact  Is  it  tnie  ?  This  is  llie  question. 
Try  the  medicines.  Why  should  you  not  ?  The  in^ 
tercsts  of  humanitj'  require  it.  If  they  succeed^  it  is 
a  great  blessing  ;  if  they  fail,  publish  the  failures.  This 
is  the  only  fair  and  honest  way  to  oppose  homceopathy, 
and  in  no  other  way  is  it  likely  to  be  opposed  with 
succes*;. 

:  I.  Homneopathy  standsupon  Us  comparative  fnerits^ 
This  must  be  the  test  of  all  methods  of  treating  disease. 
There  is  no  absolute  preservation  from  suffering:  iii  a 
sinful  world,  nor  any  deliverance  from  death,  "  There 
is  no  dischanje  in  that  war."  And  as  all  generations 
have  died  under  the  old  method,  so,  should  the  new 
one  prevail,  all  generations  will  continue  to  die  under 
it.  This  consideration  should  render  disputants  on 
both  sides  sober-minded.  Medical  men  are  engaged 
in  an  unequal  contest ;  the  gi'cat  enemy  will  dways 
conquer  at  last ;  but  the  question  is  a  fair  and  a  rational 
one,  from  which  class  of  means  do  we  actually  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  relief  from  bodily  suffering,  and 
by  which  is  the  apparent  approacii  of  deaUi  most 
frequently  warded  off  ?  This  reduces  the  whole 
matter  to  what  would  seem  to  be  its  [proper  sluipc — a 
practical  question — What  will  do  mc  most  good  when 
I  am  ill  ? 

1 2,  TAs  old  mci/i^  is  umatisfa^tory.  This  19 
admitted  by  almost  all  medical  authorities.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  forward  quotations  in  support  of 
this  sLitement ;  diey  might  be  had  in  abundance,  but 
the  fact  is  so  notorious  that  the  differing  of  doctors  has 
become  a  proverb  ;  in  short,  there  is  no  opposition  of 
sentiment,  or  of  practicp»  too  great  not  to  be  frequently 
met  with-  1  well  remember  the  reply  made  to  me  by 
an  eminent  and  old  practitioner  when  1  ^'as  a  pupil,  who 
saw  the  distress  I  was  in  on  perceiving  tlie  uncertain 
condition  of  medical  knowledge,- — "  If  there  be  nothing 
true  in  medicine,  there  is  in  sur^ry,  so  you  must  give 
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mind  to  ikaiT  The  old  medicine  is  in  the  con- 
Sitjon  which  astronomy  tt-as  in  before  Newton,  and  in 
a  wor^c  condhion  than  chenilstry  was  in  before  Dalton; 
niany  valuaUc  isolated  facts  known,  but  no  golden 
thread,  no  law  of  nature  discovered,  by  which  a  ho?ft 
of  contliaing  conjectivcs  might  be  dissipated,  and  facts 
reduced  to  an  intelligible  order. 

13.  Homceopathy  is  stmpU  and  inUUigibl^.    How- 
ver  absurd  the  rule  may  appear  to  some,  it  is  practi- 

y  a  plain  one,  and  becomes^  to  those  who  follow 
it,  more  easy  and  more  satisfactory*  ever)-  <lay.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  it  can  be  carriiHl  out  without  serious 
labour.  The  law  of  gravity  is  abundantly  plain  and 
simple;  but  there  are  plent>'  of  difficulties,  notwith- 
standing, in  working  out  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's 
modons. 

14.  Homoeopathy  paiW  fy  comparison.  It  is  more 
successful  than  the  old  S)*stem.  This  comparison  can 
be  instituted  in  two  ways — by  the  statistics  of  public 
institutions,  and  by  those  converts  from  the  old  practice 
who  have  tried  it  long  enough  to  be  able  to  compare 
with  t^ch  other  the  results  in  their  oP."n  hands,  of  the 
two  mcthoda  As  an  ilhistration  of  the  fonner  mode 
of  comparison,  the  followir^  abstract,  drawn  from  Dr. 
Roulhs  statistics  (in  the  '  Fallacies  of  Homceopathy'), 
may  be  given  : — 

lOMCEOPATUIC  TREATMENT.  ALLOFATHIC  TREATMENT. 


Deaths  p«r  cent 

Deaths  per  cent. 

Pncuinoala    -        *    57 
Plcuntis         -        -     3 
PciitoniUs      .        .    4 
Dj-sentoy      •        •    3 
All  diseases            .4 

■    24 

-  "3 

-  10-5 

When,  in  1836,  the  Aaatic  cholera  attacked,  as  an 
awful  scourge,  the  city  of  Vienna,  all  the  hospitals  were 
fined  up  10  receive  cases  indiscriminaiely.  as  they 
oocTirred;  one  was  a  homoeopathic  hospital,  but  under 
the  inspection  of  twoaliopathic  physicians.     The  auUio- 
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riz^  report,  when  the  epidemic  had  done  its  work  of 
dp^lh,  Avas  this  : — 

Mortality  in  the  Horn.  Hospital,  33  per  cent 
Mortality  in  Che  Alb.  Hospiuls,  56        „ 

Two-thirds  recovered  in  the  one,  and  two-thirds  died 
in  the  other/ 

When,  in  1849,  Edinburgh  was  visited  with  this 
pestilence  there  was  a  general  mortality  of  two-thirds  of 
those  attacked,  and  the  proportion  of  recoveries  under 
homfTopalhic  treatment  was  lhree*fourths.  The  entire 
returns  were : — 

C^es.  Cured.  Dic<L 

Si7  271  546 

Those  treated  homo^pathically : 
Cases.  Cured  Died. 

236  179  57 

Mortality  under  hom.  treatment  General  mortality- 

's per  cent  66  per  cent 

When,  in  the  same  year,  Liverpool  was  attacks!, 
5,098  deaths  look  place  between  May  20th  and 
October  6th ; — 

Mortality  under  hom.  treatment 


25  per  cent 


General  mortality. 
46  per  cent 


It  will  be  understood  that,  if  the  cases  treated  by  die 
new  method  had  been  deducted  from  the  entire  cases 
in  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool,  the  per-ccnta^ie  of  deaths 
under  allopathy  would  have  been  greater  than  that 
stated  as  the  general  mortality. 

When,  in  1853,  the  cholera  broke  out  with  alarming 

r  suddenness,  and  with  more  than  its  usual  vindence,  In 

'Newcastle   the   mortality  during    September   and   the 

early  part  of  October  reached    1500,     IJr.  Hayle  has 

kindly  informed  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Elliot  treated, 

'  Sec  the  well-known  '  Austria  and  its  Institutions^'  by  Mr 
\V.  R,  (now  Sir  VViiliara)  Wiltlc,  MR.I,A. 
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during  these  few  weeks,  eighty-one  cnses  of  cholera, 
and  lost  sixteen,  beinff  a  mornh'tj*  of  twrnty  per  cent, 
Drone  fiftli,  while  it  is  lx;Ucvcd  thAt  the  general  mor- 
tality considerably  exceeded  fift>'  per  cent,  or  more 
than  one  half  of  the  persons  attacked  A  htrge 
number  of  deaths  toc^k  pbcc  from  diarrhoea.  Dr, 
Hayle  and  Mr.  Elilot  treated  380  cases  of  diarrhoea 
without  one  death-  The  ro>'al  ccllepe  of  phi-sicians 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  in  /Ms  stajjc  of  cholera 
that  treatment  is  successful,  and  that  if  it  be  n^lected 
the  case  often  terminates  btally.  fftkesc  2S0  casts  luui 
no  effuimi  irmimati,  how  is  it  that  thty  all  rmovtndf 

The  second  mode  of  comparison  rests  in  the  bosom 
of  each  private  praclitioner  Thus  much,  however, 
may  be  stated,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  informed, 
cvcrj'  practitioner  who  has.  with  sufficient  care  and 
[perseverance,  studied  homceopathy,  has  embraced  it ; 
and  I  liave  not  yet  heard  of  une  wlio  has  deserted  its 
ranks  because  he  has  been  disappointed  as  to  the 
efficacy  and  superiority  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
For  myself,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that>  having 
practised  the  old  method  for  many  years  with  success, 
and  having  now  devoted  myself  for  some  time  to  the 
new  mode,  while  1  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  study 
is  laborious  and  not  without  its  diffcuhie^  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  ts  a  change  for  the  better,  and  I 
venture  to  engage  that  If  my  me:Iic:d  brethren  will  try 
such  plant*!  as  the  fnliowing,  prepared  as  homf^o- 
pathists  use  them,  in  the  cases  for  which  they  are 
indicated  by  the  law  of  similia,  they  will  be  greatly 
iurprised  and  gratified  by  their  beneficial  effects : — 


Aconitum  Napcllus, 
Bcyonia  Alba, 
^fatn'c;L^iA  CliamomillA, 
Ipecacuanha, 


Atropa  Belladonna, 
Arnica  Montana, 
Anemone  Fulriatilla, 
Nnx  Vomica,  &c  &C. 


15,  Homoeopathy  is  ntcdical  treatment  It  is  not 
the  "do-nothtng  s\^stem"  Which  it  is  represented  to 
be  bj'  opponents  who  thus  only  betray  their  ignorance, 
"Vhen  lever  and  dysentery  were  desolating  many  parts 
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of  Ireland,  in  1847.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  places  which  suffered 
most  was  Bantry,  near  Skibberccn,  ia  the  county  of 
Cork.  During  ten  weeks  one  hundred  and  ninciy-cwo 
cases  were  treated  liomcEopathically  by  Mr,  Kidd,  at 
their  own  humes,  amid  all  ihe  wrclchcdnc&s  of  fiuiuiie ; 
the  ingrtaliLy  from  (i:\/tr  was  le&s  than  two  per  cenL^ 
and  from  dj'scntcr)'  fourteen  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  many  were  treated  on  Uie  old  method  in 
Banlrj'  union  hospital  wiih  the  advantageii  of  proper 
ventilation,  attendance,  nourishment,  &c.,  and  from  the 
report  of  Dr  Abraham  Tuckey,  the  p^^sician,  the 
mortality  from  fever  was  more  ilian  thirteen  per  cent, 
and  from  dysentery  thirty-six  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  another  fever  hospital  was  openci 
for  similar  cases,  occurring  amung  the  emigrants  from 
Ireland  to  this  country,  in  which  the  medical  man  tells 
115  he  abstained  from  all  interference,  and  remained 
pasisively  watching  the  cases,  ordering  them  free  ven- 
tilation, cleanliness,  and  confinement  to  bed  ;  water^  or 
milk  and  water,  being  given  as  drinks.  He  congra- 
tulates himself  upon  the  success  attendant  upon  thus 
allowing  chc  rases  to  take  their  natural  course,  undis- 
turbetl  by  medicine;  the  deaths  from  fever  in  this 
hospiial  were  ten  per  cent.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  together  the  results  of  the 
three  methods ;  the  ordinary  system  of  medicine,  no 
medicine  at  all,  and  the  homoeopathic  medicine,  The 
deaths  from  fever  are  thus  reported  :^under  ordinary 
medicine^  above  thirteen  per  cent;  under  no  medicine 
at  all,  ten  per  cent.;  under  homti;<jpathic  medicine,  leiis 
than  two  per  cent.;  a  sufficient  proof  that  /^ioi  is  doiDj^ 
^omcthing  and  gaining  by  it ;  while  by  the  same  com- 
jxirison,  giving  large  doses  of  medicines  is  doing  som<> 
thing  indeed,  but  losing  by  it.  m 

16,  Homceopathy  is  a  practical  guid(.  U  is  a  rule 
to  direct  u«  in  the  use  of  remedies*  The  medical 
practitioner  wKo,  for  years,  has  felt  and  mourned  over 
the  bewildered  condition  of  Ids  professional  knowledge, 
■^the  contradictions  of  his  theories,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  lacts,  is  the  only  person  who  can  fully  appreciate 
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and  to  restore  appetite :  at  the  following  %nsit,  the 
appetite  is  better,  but  the  acid  has  irritated  tlie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  has  produced  diarrlia^a ; 
lo  check  this,  astrinj^tfucs  must  be  given,  which  have 
occasioned,  by  the  lime  of  the  next  visit,  a  return  or 
aggravation  of  tlic  cough,  and  thus  llic  round  has  to 
be  recommenced.  Who  does  not  sec  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  such  a  system  ?  But  the 
greatest  of  all  ditiTicultics  of  the  old  mode  of  treatment 
13  this,  to  decide  the  point  whether  depletion  and 
lowering  measures,  antiphlogistics,  as  diey  are  called, 
are  indicated,  or  the  opposite  remedies,  sttmulitnLs  and 
tonics.  The  most  eminent  and  experienced  practi- 
tioneni  not  unfrequently  differ  in  their  opinions  upon 
this  important  point,  even  when,  humanly  speakings 
the  life  of  the  patient  hangs  upon  the  decision.  Now 
this  acknowledged  and  grave  difficulty  is  greatly  miti* 
gated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  under  the  new  method ; 
the  group  of  symptoms  has  to  be  taken,  and  a  similar 
j^roup  found,  belonging  to  any  remedy;  that  is  the 
remedy  most  likely  to  be  useful,  by  whatever  name 
it  has  been  usual  to  desi^mate  it, 

rg,  Homeopathy  ecoHmnises  the  vital  Jmveri,  It 
does  not,  like  bleedings  and  purging,  and  salivating 
and  sweating,  draw  largely  upon  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  patient,  already  perhaps  greatly  reduced  by  nis 
suftcrings.  Homceopathy  lets  well  alone,  lis  medicines 
act  only  upon  the  diseased  organ.  If  the  head  be  sick, 
it  docs  not  add  to  this  sickness,  a  complaint  in  the 
intestines,  which  strong  purgatives  must  do;  if  the 
lungs  be  inflamed,  it  docs  not  also  bring  on  an  inflam- 
tiiaiion  \j{  tlie  i>kin,  which  a  blister  does.  The  bene* 
iicidi  consequence  of  this  method  is  conspicuous  in  tlic 
speedy  return  of  the  jiatient  lo  his  accustomed  health 
and  occupation.  When  the  acute  disease  is  removed, 
which  it  often  is  in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time, 
the  patient  is  veil ;  he  has  no  tedious  convalescence, 
requiring  wine  and  bark. 

20,  Momccopathy  is  gentU  and  agremhh.  If  the 
new  mode  of  treatment  be  founds  on  trial,  to  be  <ntly 
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bincd  togetlicr,  when  given  to  a  pilicnt  ?  In  the  days 
of  Sydenham,  the  father  of  Enghsli  medicine,  sixty  or 
eight)'  medicines  were  mixed  together  in  the  favourite 
prescriptions;  this  number  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  time  of  Sydenham,  but,  so  long  as  two  medi- 
cines are  given  together,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  effects  of  either. 

22,  The  homoeopathic  physician  Uams  ihf  properius 
0/  dn4^  by  i^xperimenis  upctt  himsilf,  not  npon  his 
Pa/ien/x.  That  the  contrary  has  been  the  plan  hitherto 
adoptfxi  !s  known  to  all  How  manypoor  pt^oplo  have 
been  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  the  aid  of 
our  hospitalsjest  they  should  have"  experiences"  tried 
upon  them ! 

U  is  evident  that  the  properties  of  medical  sub- 
stances must  be  ascertained  by  some  kind  of  experi- 
ment ;  the  question  in  dispute  is  this,  is  it  bast  to  try 
these  experiments  upon  sick  persons,  or  upon  heahhy 
ones?  Shall  the  physician  get  his  knowledge  by  ex- 
perimenting upon  his  patiatis,  or  upon  himself?  The 
practitioners  of  the  old  school  pursue  the  former  method ; 
those  of  the  new  one  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  only  way  of  learning  the 
real  effects  of  drugs  upon  man's  health  is  to  administer 
them  experimentally  to  healthy  persons.  None  have 
thought  of  this  method,  so  far  as  ap[>ears,  except 
the  illustrious  Haller  and  Hahnemann ; — none  have 
attempted  to  carry  it  out  except  Hahnemann  and  his 
disciples, 

33.  HomoDOpathy  is  applicabU  to  acute,  as  well  as  i0 
chronic  dij^ascs.  When  the  discovery  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  world  by  Hahnemann,  he  did  not  carry 
its  application  further  than  to  chronic  diseases, — to 
ailments  continuing  for  a  long  time.  And  ilie  im- 
pression is  still  general  that  such  Ireatmentmay  possibly 
avail  where  tliere  Is  abundance  of  time,  but  what  is  to 
be  done  in  cases  of  emergency  ?  Acute  disease  with 
immediate  danger. — how  can  you  trust  to  homceopathy 
tkea  f  The  answer  to  this  grave  question,  which 
manifold  experience  gives, — as  indeed  may  be  partly 
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of  a  man  entitkd,  for  his  truthfulness  and 
the  highest  admiration.       The  difficult)^,  t 
perhaps  always    so   frankly  acknowit! ' 
always    felt    until    now  ; — it    ir    fsoi 
homncopathy- 

25.  Homceopathy  carries  into  detail  what  alt  nurii- 
cine  is  in  the  gerurai.  Medicines  are  not  food,  but 
poisons  V  -not  materials  which  of  themselves  can  pre- 
serve or  produce  health.  They  are  all  naluraJly 
inimical  to  the  human  body;  but,  when  the  body  is  in 
a  state  of  disease,  they  are  found,  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, sometimes  to  assist  In  restoring  it  lo  healtli. 

Medicine  in  Iht  gcmral  is  poison  to  the  healthy 
frame  of  man,  and  a  remedy  to  that  frame  when  sick  ; 
this  is  admitted  by  all,  and  this  \%  hom<copathy  in  the 
general ;  why  not  then  have  honiccopathy  in  detail  ? 
Why  not  first  ascertain  what  symptoms  each  poison 
produces,  when  taken  in  health  ?  and  why  not  jjivc  it 
;i5  a  remedy  for  similar  syinplonis  in  natural  dis^ise  ? 
Mcilical  men  have  been  cAperimeJiting  in  the  tieaUiient 
of  diseases  for  many  centuries,  why  not  try  ihis  experi- 
ment ?  Our  opponents  admit,  in  general,  what  they 
ridicule,  and  oppose,  when  carried  out,  in  particulars. 

26,  Finally,  homccopathy  relaies  only  io  the  adpninis- 
traiion  of  r^mcdtcs^  and  detracts  nothing  from  the  value 
of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
It  leaves  anatomy,  physlo!o^^  chemistry,  &c.,  un- 
affected. The  homa:opathic  physician  ought  to  be  as 
accomplished  in  these,  and  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, as  his  fellow  practitioner  of  the  old  school :  and 
he  IS  more  likely  than  the  other  to  turn  all  such  know- 
ledge to  the  beneficial  account  of  his  patient. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  this  Essay  deals 
more  in  assertion  than  in  proof;  if  so,  it  is  replied  that 
the  proofs  will  be  found  m  the  Essays  which  follow. 
It  was  necessar>*  to  ascertain  first  what  homa-opaihy 
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professes  to  be,  and  to  give  an  exliibilion  in  outline  of 
Its  leading  features.  Sonie  of  the^e  fisiturcs  might 
have  been  skcichcti  with  more  elaborate  detail,  but  it 
is  hoped  ihcy  have  been  ddineattxl  so  plainly  that  ihe 
points  contended  for  by  hgnia;upaLhi5ts  cannot  remain 
doiibtfuL 

Tlie  proofs  upon  which  these  statements  rest  Iiavc 
n  thoughtfully  and  carefully  examined,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  subsequent  £«sa)*s  distinctly  explained. 
Op(K>nents  should  me<;t  them  with  facts  arid  ai^mt^nts, 
not  with  ridicule  and  abut^^,  fur  certainly  any  proposal, 
such  as  is  explained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  even  if 
there  be  but  a  chance  that  It  may  be  instrumental  in 
diminishing  tlie  sufferings  of  our  fellow  men,  deserves 
to  be  received  with  somediing  more  decorous  than 
ridicule,  "  Those  who  reject  it,  or  who  cast  it  out  of 
the  way  as  unwortliy  of  inquiry,  must  do  so  on  their 
own  responsibility."  If  they  decline  "to  search  all 
things  diat  may  present  even  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  brinKing  them  mure  ntarly  acquainted  with  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  instituted  for  the  government  of 
world,  and  especially  with  those  upon  which  lie 
caused  the  preser\*ation  of  health  to  depend,  let 
them  recognize  that  it  will  be  vain  for  them,  in  any 
after  hour  of  hoptrlessness.  when  it  may  be  too  late  to 
avert  their  own  premature  death,  or  the  deatli  of  a 
relative  or  friend,  to  rely  on  the  hackneyed  consolation, 
that  the  calamity  is  to  f>e  regarded  as  a  new  instance 
of  the  inscrutable  way**  uf  Trovidcncc,  and  not  as  the 
;>cnaUy  of  having  wilfully  blinded  themselves  to  any 
ight  beneficently  set  before  them,  the  reception  of 
which  might  have  ensured  their  preservation/'^ 


'Truths  and  tl^r  reception,'  by  M.  U.  Sampson,  p.  97, 
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THE  CONTROVERSY  ON  HOMEOPATHY. 


*'  The  mind  which  is  searching  for  truth  ought  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  suspense,  until  superior  evidence  on  one  side  or 
the  other  incline  the  balance  of  the  judgment,  and  determine 
the  probability  or  certainty  to  the  one  side," 

Isaac  Watts. 
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THE  CONTROVERSY  ON  HOMCEOPATHY. 


"  Read,  not  to  contraidict  and  confurc,  nor  to  believe  asd 
talic  for  emnra!,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 


and  consider." 


Lord  Bacon- 


The  homccopalhists  are  censured  by  their  medical 
brethren  of  the  old  school  for  bring^ing  professional 
discussions  lx;fore  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  because* 
it  is  said,  the  public  are  incompetent  judges  of  such 
matters.  Some  of  their  own  party  are  disposed  to 
join  in  this  censure,  and  all  are  ready  to  admit  that, 
tA  the  present  condition  of  niedicine^  an  appeal  to  the 
public  IS  in  itself  an  cviL 

Bui  it  nui»t  be  observed  that  this  evil  did  not  origi- 
nate with  die  homccopathij^ta  Hahnemann  did  not  take 
this  step;  he  published  his  first  Essay  in  Hufclands 
journal,  a  periodica!  strictly  professional,  and  of  the 
nighe^t  character  and  *itanding  in  the  profc^ion.  The 
step  was  lak^^n  by  the  physicians  of  tht?  old  school,  and 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  discussion  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  meeting  Halincmann.  on  their  common  ground. 
wiUi  an^mcnts  and  facts  wherewith  to  refute  his 
opinions,  they  appealed  to  the  public  authorities,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  professional  force  drove  him  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  village  to  village.  And,  more- 
Over,  this  appeal  to  the  public  by  the  allopathic  portion 

'  First  published  in  1853, 
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of  the  profession  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
hour,  ai\d  is  still  continued.  Occasions  are  eagerly 
sought  on  which  to  call  lor  the  inquest  of  the  coroner, 
in  the  hope  of  committing  thchomccopathiststo  prison^ 
a  hope  which  has  more  than  once  been  realized  ;  and 
the  resolutions  so  frequently  passed  at  public  meetings 
of  medical  men,  and  published  in  the  newspapers, 
dechiriny;  that  they  will  not  recognize,  and  cannot  hold 
communion  with  homoeopathic  practitioners,  whom  they 
atigmatibc  as  quacks,  knaves  and  fools,  arc  an  appeal 
to  the  public  to  aid  them  In  their  endeavours  to  sup- 
press the  unwelcome  novelty. 

If,  then»  there  be  folly  in  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  pubh'c,  the  folly  rests  with  the  old  school,  not  with 
the  new  ;  it  is  plain  that  the  homoropaihists  have  no 
alternative;  the  affair  is  already  before  the  public:  it 
ha*i  been  carried  there  by  th<:rir  opponents;  they  are 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  phuid  the  cause  of 
homosopathy  before  this  tribunal.  It  is  tnie  indeed 
that  they  do  this,  without  fear,  though  rehictantly,  not 
doubting  that  when  magistrates  are  better  acquainted 
with  its  truth  and  value,  they  will  no  longer  expel  it 
from  their  borders  or  imprison  it  in  their  gaols;  nor 
that  the  public,  when  well  informed  upon  die  question, 
will  fail  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  and  wise  conclusion. 

Another  justification  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
honioeopalhisis  arises  out  of  the  fact  tnac  every  allo- 
pathic medical  journal  h  closed  to  any  paper  containing 
an  argument  or  a  fact  in  favour  of  homoeopathy/  Many 
medical  men  are  not  only  deaf  to  ilieir  entreaties  to 


'  I  deeply  r<rgrct  to  add  iliat  this  course  is  still  pursued- 
One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  obiain  leave  to  be  hc^rd 
in  Ad  aJlopathic  journal  b  a  rcmftrlcAblc  iUu.<ttration  of  this, 
The  numbt-r  of  the  Practitutuc^  for  August  i^"/^,  (p^R^  140) 
contains  a  paragraph  on  the  chemical  analym  of  the  iHlulcs 
nuide  by  homoeopathic  druggists.  It  is  said  tb^t  thc^c  aAbrd 
"no  traces  of  the  alkalcids,  even  by  the  finest  clcmlc-il  ttsis," 
Tile  editor  (Dr  Anstic)  makes  the  cLi:jtoniary  remarks  upon 
thb,  ftnd  concludes  with  th<:jic  worda  : — "  Wc  flhoald  Ukc  to 
know  liow  Dr.  Sharp  explains  the  fact?'* 
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invescigate  the  new  science,  but,  as  Es  most  evident, 
resolve,  if  possible,  to  crush  it  Tliey  have  imbibed  a 
settled  haired  of  the  whole  subject  and  will  never 
study  it  unless  ampdUd  by  /Aar/a/un/s  A?  {/a  je>- 

!t  may  be  observed  further,  that,  thou^Hi  ihis  public 
discussion  of  medical  matters  be  an  evil,  good  vill 
come  out  of  iL  The  veil  of  mystery  which  has  hitherto 
shrouded  medicine  will  be  removed;  the  elemenisof 
ihe  science  will  be  expressed  in  plain  and  inttlligiblc 
ttrrms  ;  unprofessional  men  will  inlorni  themselves  more 
fully  on  Uiese  subjects  than  they  have  been  wont  to 
do;  and  the  result  will  be,  not  that  every  man  will  be 
his  own  physician,^ — ^for  that  is  neither  desirable  nor 
possible  -  but  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  cvcrj"  one 
to  possess  such  knowledge,  and  to  have  such  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  subject,  as  will  enable  him  to 
choose  his  medical  advUers  for  better  reasons  than 
those  by  which  he  has  hitherto  been  guided. 

And  again  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  medicine  be 
really  a  science,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  ever)'  educatixl 
person  may  not  understand  its  principles,  as  he  ought 

To  this  challenge  the  folloiring  letter  was  sent,  but  it  was 
refused  admU^ion : — 

"Dear  Sir, The  rtply  to    your  question  is  this: — the 

dction  of  drugs  on  tlic  iiving  body*  whether  In  licalth  or  in 
divaxc,  IS  not  a  ch^rmical  qnr«tion  at  M.  It  belongs  to 
tlierapoudcs,  a  brancli  of  knowledge  sqiaratcd  by  a  very 
distinct  boundar)'  from  chemistry, 

''  When  chemists  can  tell  u»  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
contAi^iijn  of  scdik-t  fever,  or  even  tho^c  of  the  pozMjnous^ 
iiigrcdit^nt  in  the  venom  ^f  f«qieTits,wc  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  them,  and  the/  will  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the 
analysis  of  the  dilutions  of  druj^s  with  more  hope  of  success. 
But  even  iheii  thc*c  analyses  will  not  explain  the  action  of 
drugs  on  the  living  body.  As  well  might  a  ca^jenter*  lulc 
be  t^kcn  to  mcasiure  the  specific  grAvily  of  a  saline  solution, 

**  Allow  mc  to  notice  one  good  result  of  the  analyses  you 
have  publUhcd.  They  clear  the  druggists  from  £t  crime  of 
which  they  h^ve  been  accused,  namely,  that  of  putting  much 
more  of  the  drug  into  iticir  pilule^,  &c..  than  they  profess  to 
contain. 

"  Believe  me.  faithfully  yours,  WiixiAM  SllARp" 
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to  know  the  principles  of  chemistry,  of  astronomy,  of 
agriculture,  of  mechanics,  or  of  any  other  branch  of 
natural  knowiedije. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  conceive  myself  justified 
in  laying  the  whole  case  of  homceopalhy,  without 
reserve,  before  the  profession,  if  ihty  will  look  ai  it^ 
ami,  if  they  will  not,  before  the  public,  the  inieresis 
of  the  latter  being  even  more  concerned  in  it  than 
those  of  the  former.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that 
the  matter  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible.  Such  is  tiic  ubjecl  of  diese  Essays, 
In  this  1  purpose  tu  point  out  the  present  aspect  of 
what  may  be  called  the  external  features  of  the  con- 
troversy. Thb  will  be  accomplished  by  ihc  discussion 
of  the  four  following  arguments — 


I.  From  auihorily. 
II.  From  antiquity. 


III.  From  the  majority. 

IV.  From  impr&mbUity, 


I,  The  ;u"gumt:nt  from  aulfioriiy.  This  argimient 
on  the  side  of  allopathy  may  be  thus  stated  : — various 
universities^  as  the  four  in  Scotland;  several  royal 
colleges,  as  those  of  the  physicians  of  London  and  of 
Edinburgh;  and  many  other  public  bodies  have  pfo-fl 
nounced  their  condemnation  of  hom<t;opalhy  in  the 
strongest  manner.  They  have  rejected  students  and 
applicants  for  their  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  have  fl 
pa«se<!  resoKitions  forbidding  their  members  to  hold 
any  ]>rofcssion:d  intercourse  with  those  who  adopt  thtt 
new  system  of  medicine.  ■ 

I  will  give  a  few  illustnitions  of  these  proceedings. 
The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  die  i>res!dt:nt  of 
the  rojal  college  of  physicians  of  London,  in  reply  to 
an  application  for  its  licence,  made  by  a  hom(i:opathic 
practitioner  : — 

"Sir, — The  foundation  of  the  royal  college  of  physjciiuis 
wac  for  the  puq^o««  of  guarant<;eing  to  the  public  slciirul  nnd 
safe  practitioners. 

"The  college  of  physicians  regards  the  so-called  honiceo- 
putlii^ts  iis  neither  skilful  nor  safe. 

"  Tiicrcforc,  the  college  cannol,  witJiout  betraying  a  sacred 
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trust,  give  lU  licence  to  persons  whom  they  regard  as  wholly 
uowcTthy  their  confidence,  and  with  tvhom  it  »  not  poKsvibte 
they  CAR  hold  any  conimufiioa 

*'  I  remain,  &c., 

"jDHx  AvRTON  Paris" 

I  give  next  the  declaration  of  the  court  of  examiners 

of  the  society   of  apothecaric&    in    London,   the   only 

public  body  authoHi^ed  by  act  of  parliament  to  give 

a  legal  qualification  to  practise  medicine  in  England/ 

lamely,  that — 

"  In  their  c^p^city  of  examiner?  they  vAW  refuse  tlicir  certi- 
ficate to  any  candutate  who  profe«?M5(,  during  liiR  exsminntmn, 
to  found  his  practice  on  what  arc  called  booujcopathic  prbct- 
plcs.'' 

As  this  declaration  was  made  about  two  ypars  ago, 

thought   it  well   to    leam   whether  the   society  of 

apothecaries  still   adheres  to  its  resolution.     This  I 

have  ascertained  by  the  following  reply  to  a  letter  of 

inquiry-  addre-sse<l  to  their  secretary,  which  I  received 

Epn  the  3i>th  of  October,  1 853  :— 
P  "Str^ — The  court  of  examiners  still  refuses  to  admit  any 
person  who  calk  himself  a  honiceopathi^t 
I  "I  am,  Sir,  yf>urs,  &c., 

I  "JL  Hl\tch,  Secretary/' 

'  An  iippUcacion  made  by  a  candidate  to  the  university 
of  St,  Andrew's  Scotland,  was,  1  imdersund,  replied 
to  by  llie  following  letter  : — 

"Sir.— In  ani^ering  the  papers  upon  the  practice  of  mcdi- 
Ctnc,  every  candidate  is  rciiuired  to  specify  llic  mode  of  IrciU* 
mcnt  he  b  himself  m  the  h-ibit  of  adopting,  and  the  average 
dcKec  that  should  he  prt-jicribed.  Thi^  being  the  case,  no 
honest  bomouopathist  would  seek  to  obtain  a  degree  in  this 
pivcrslly." 

The  reply  to  a  similar  application  made  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublirtj  was  as  follows  ; — 

"Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  should 

'  "Tlie  Medical  Act"  of  185S  has  made  a  new  arrangement 
Dr  the  qualifkation  of  medical  practitioners  in  England- 
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not  feci  my«cir  ju«;tilic(l  in  presenting  for  hu  dej^ee  any 
son  who  adopted  errors  sucb  a«  arc  tntrod^iccd  in  Uio  tcacliings 
of  HahncEitann.     "I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.Stokes," 


I 


Olher  colleges  have  expressed  themselves  in  ai 
similar  mnimtT,  and  thus  homteopalhy  is  put  down 
with  a  lii^}i  hand  by  the  medical  authorities  of  ttm 
Uniird  Kiuj^dom  :  and  in  this  they  are  only  following- 
the  course  pursued  fnim  the  beginning:  by  the  similar 
authorities  uf  Ocrmany.  It  is  well  knuwn  tliat  Hahne- 
mann was  ex[jelled  from  Leipsic,  and  from  several 
other  places,  on  attemjJting  to  practise  after  Ins  ncwly- 
discovered  method.  This  opposition  still  survives^ 
for,  only  a  few  muntlis  ago,  an  able  practitioner,  Ur. 
Kallenbach,  who  iiad  been  invited  to  Frank  fort -on- the 
Maine  by  a  numl)cr  of  distinguished  citizens,  was 
summarily  expelled  by  the  authorities  from  that  />w 

Such  is  tlie  view  of  the  ar^ment  on  the  side  ad* 
verse  to  die  Jiew  method; — homiro|)at!iy  is  denounced 
by  authority. 

The  reply  on  this  argument  is  as  follows — It  is  right 
both  to  feci  and  to  express  resi^ect  for  authority,  and  it 
is  a  duty  to  render  it  obedience  when  put  in  exi:rci5c 
within  its  lawful  limits;  hut  il  is  equally  a  duty  to_ 
resist  it»  in  a  lawful  manner,  when  Sc  is  :;trctched  beyondl 
tliDse  limits.  The  question  therefore  arises.  Is  it  with- 
in the  lawful  power  of  collej^es,  ly  a  mer4  aii  of  auiho- 
Tiiy^  without  invesitgatiiyn,  to  denounce  homojopathy. 
which  professes  to  be  a  branch  of  natural  knowledge 
founded  upon  observed  facts?  j 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  ca*ie  before  tis  is  ond| 
which  antlioriiy  cannot  deal  with  in  this  manner,  and 
consequently  that,  in  Utis  summary  condemnalion  with- 
out inquirj'j  the  influence  uf  power  is  misplaced,  and 
its  exercise  an  act  of  tyranny. 

For  the  matters  are  questions  <if  science,  not 
authority;  ihey  are  to  be  answered  by  observation, 
not  by  command.     A    little  consideration  will    nuik 
this  very  plain.     What  are  tlie  questions?    Such 
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Which  Is  the 


t  method  of  teaming  the  pro- 
perties of  modictDal  substances?  Which  is  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  medidncs,  and  the  best 
quantity  to  give  for  a  dose?  Is  it  best,  in  treating 
disease,  to  combine  several  remedies  together  in  one 
prescription,  or  to  give  a  single  remedy  at  a  time  ?  Is 
there  any  genent!  principle  in  nauire  by  which  we  can 
be  giiidrd  in  the  choice  of  oiir  reni<*dies?  Does  the 
expression  "similia  similihtis  curanuir/' — likes  are  to 
be  treated  with  likes,— tieclare  a  natural  fact,  or  i%  it 
merely  a  fancy  of  Hahnemann's  ?  Is  the  new  treat* 
mcnt,  when  fairly  and  honestly  carried  out,  more 
successful  than  the  old  ? 

It  is  most  obvious  that  tl^se  are  not  questions 
which  It  is  fitting  for  authorities  to  decide  by  a  mere 
act  of  power.  No  man  is  bom  with  such  intuitive 
wisdom  and  knowledge  as  shall  render  him  competent 
to  answer  Uiem  ex  cathedrd.  They  can  be  answered 
only  by  intcrrL>^'atin;j  nature  itself,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble way  to  obtain  answers  from  aature  is  the  way  of 
dilij^ent  and  careful  observation  and  experiment.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  privatt:  individuals  to  jmrsue  tliis 
method  of  research  before  they  assume  iliemselvcs  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  declare  an  opinion ;  how  much 
more,  then,  is  it  the  bounden  duty  of  public  bodies^ 
Intrusted  with  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  a 
licence  to  practise^  to  take  diligent  heed  to  examine 
into  these  mattcni,  before  they  pronounce  a  judgment 
gravely  affeciing,  not  only  the  profession^  but  the 
whole  community? 

No  post  of  authority,  nor  even  any  amount  of  know* 
ledge  upon  other  subjects,  can  qualify  mnn  to  answer 
and  deride  tjpon  such  questions  ast  thrj^e,  without 
previous  i n vest ifjat ion.  The  universities  and  colleges 
have  not  investigated  experimentally  tliesc  matters; 
they  are  in  great  ignorance  respecting  them :  in  tliis 
ignorance  they  have  pronounced  a  condemnation;  this 
^condemnation,  therefore,  while  it  is  an  act  of  injustice 

^fctowards  men,  is  a  harmless  and  insignificant  proceeding 

^Muwards  homoeopathy. 
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Be  It  observed  that  the  objection  <Ioc4  rot  He  against 
authorities  for  coming  to  a  decision  upon  these  matters^ 
l>ut  /or  d^idhig  in  igftcratus  :  for  pronounciug  Judg- 
pi^rii  imifiGJit  inqtiiry.  Such  conduct  cannot  but  be 
unwise  and  damaging  to  the  legitimate  infliienct:  of 
properiy  constituted  public  bodies.  Suppose,  for  the 
salce  of  ilhistnition,  that  the  Royal  Society  were  to 
reply  tn  an  apph'eation  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow  by  the 
following  letter  from  the  noble  president : — 

"Sir. — The  foumlation  of  the  Roy^l  Society  was  for  the 
purpose  ufproaiotins  natural  knowledge. 

"The  Royal  Society  regard  tlie  met<.'ncfed  operatjons  of 
the  electric  tclcn^raph  as  opposed  to  the  establUhecI  pn»cip1e« 
of  ii:%tural  knowicdge. 

"Therefore  the  Royal  Society  cannot,  witliont  bctrayinc;  i 
sacred  tfust,  confer  their  Fellowship  upon  pct-^ons  t^elicvmg 
in  or  prdctUmi;  thu^c  pretended  opcratioiias  ^'tincc  they  regard 
sucli  persons  iis  wholl/ unworthy  their  conhdcncc.  and  with 
whom  it  is  not  posfiible  they  can  hold  any  communioa 

"  I  remain,  &c, 

"  ROSSE," 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  the  royal  college  of 
phvsicians  has  been  placed  by  the  letter  of  iUi  prcsfdent, 
Dr  Paris. 

The  university  of  Edinburgh  has  still  further  out- 
stretched its  lawful  authority.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  examining  bodies  of  our  [lublic  institutions  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  applicants 
for  certificates  and  degrees  have  passed  through  an 
appointed  course  of  study,  and  have  acquired  a  eertain 
amount  of  knowledge^  and  the  certificate  or  degree, 
when  granted^  testifies  to  this  fact,  and  nothing  more. 
But  the  examiners  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  rc- 
fufied  to  grant  this  le-stimonial  to  Mr  Alfretl  Pope, 
iinlp!U%  he  would  plfrdge  himself  never  to  practise 
hom<copathy.  but  only  "that  system  of  medicine  ^  which 
he  had  been  taught  by  the  then  professors  in  that 
university.  Now  even  had  the  subject  of  homoropathy 
been  investigated  by  the  examiners,  and  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  chat,  in  its  present  asjiect,  it  was  not 
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a  dearablc  mode  of  practise,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  that  to  rujort  a  ^itudcnt  for  refusing  to 
pl«l<^  himself  for  tlic  futuR:,  would  have  been  an 
unjust  and  tyrannical  act  ;  for  this  reason,  that  //i<y 
€CHid  not  knotc  what  additional  discoveries  and  im- 
provements might  be  made,  or  what  might  become^ 
even  in  their  own  jud^ncnts,  the  mo^t  successful 
method  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  Uietr  fellow- 
creatures.  How  great  then  the  injustice,  both  towards 
homccopathy  and  towards  the  student,  to  require  such 
a  pletlgc,  not  only  without  knowledge,  but  wiiliout 
inquiry ! 

There  is  another  li^ht  in  which  this  question  must 
be  viewed  in  order  to  see  the  fallacy  of  a  comparison 
which  Dr,  Simpson  and  others  are  fond  of  drawin;; 
betft'ecn  medical  and  clerical  students.  It  is  well 
known  that  before  admission  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  a  young  man  is  expected  to  profess  his  adop- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  failh,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  abide,  and  which  his  teachers  have  also  acknowledged 
their  assent  to,  and  undertaken  to  teacli.  They  are 
therefore  bound  to  reject  any  student  who  refuses  to 
express  his  belief  in  the  articles  of  tlie  Church  into  which 
he  aspires  to  enter.  \\\  Uie  schools  of  medicine  there 
are  no  such  standards.  Every  teacher  is  at  liberty  to 
adopt  and  teach  wlialcver  medical  doctrine  and  practice 
he  thinks  best :  and  consequently,  every  student  has  to 
make  a  similar  choice  for  himself;  and.  provided  he 
pursues  the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  and  acquires 
the  stipulated  amount  of  information,  he  has  hithc-rto 
obtained  his  degree,  with  a  mind  unfettered  as  to  the 
mode  of  praaicc  he  may  afterwards  see  fit  to  adopt. 
Viewing  the  mnttcr  in  this  light,  it  was  an  unjustifiable 
act  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  agree  together  to 
condemn  a  particular  mode  of  practice,  while  they  agree 
in  nothing  else  except  in  their  ignorance  of  what  that 
mode  i?v  and  of  what  it  ran  accomplish. 

That  the  greatest  diflerences  of  opinion,  both  in 
points  of  theory  and  in  matters  of  practice,  prevail  even 
among  the  teachers  of  the  same  university  is  admitted ; 
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but  Dr.  Simpson  contends  that  tbey  are  all  governed 
by  the  "  standard  of  coounon  sense.'*  Does  he  mean 
l^  this  the  kind  of  sense  which  deckles  a  question  in 
ignorance  of  it  ?  Wliich  supposes  the  course  of  nature 
to  be  subject  to  human  authority  ?  Which  would  make 
a  young  man  pledge  himself  never  to  look  at  a  natural 
fact  which  may  possibly  stare  him  in  the  lace  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  ?  And  promise  never  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  treatment  upon  which  his  future  profes^onal  success 
may  possibly  depend,  and  which  his  cxamtTters  them- 
selves are  free  to  adopt  any  day  they  please  f  Surely 
this  is  the  sense  shown  by  the  Inquisition  when  it  put 
Galileo  into  prison  for  discovering  that  the  earth  moves, 
and  for  asserting  his  belief  in  it ;  and  is  this  what  Dr. 
Simf^son  means  by  the  standard  of  common  sense  ? 
Paley  truly  observes  that  "  one  of  the  ends  of  civil 
government  is  its  own  preservation  ;*'  but  is  this  the 
mode  by  which  the  rulers  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
hofie  to  preserve  their  lawful  authority  over  the  next 
generation  ?  Is  it  by  excluding  from  their  body  the 
mo^t  inquiring  minds,  the  most  ardent  spirits,  and 
forcibly  ranging  them  in  opposing  ranks,  that  they 
expect  to  hand  down  unimpaired  to  their  successors 
tliu  venerable  institutions  of  our  country  ?' 

'  It  JH  painful  to  add  that  these  reflections  are  still  justified. 
In  iHOt  a  special  meeting  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  in 
Ircljmd  wafi  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  subject  into 
conNidcratioii ;  and  the  council  afterwards  passed  the  fotlow- 
InK  Onhnancc : — 

"  No  fellow  or  licentiate  of  the  college  shall  pretend  or 
proft^M  to  cure  diseases  by  the  deception  called  homoeopathy, 
or  the  iiraclicca  called  mesmerism,  or  by  any  other  form  of 
■limckcry.     .     ,     . 

"  It  irt  uino  hereby  ordained  that  no  fellow  or  licentiate  of 
tlin  collr^c  rthiUI  consult  with,  meet,  advise,  direct,  or  assist 
H»iy  prrHtm  un^UKcO  in  such  deceptions  or  practices,  or  in  any 
Hytth-iu  i>r  pratHke  citnsidcred  dcrc^atory  or  dishonourable  to 
phyii*  i^uiN  nr  Hur^enns." 

AjuI  III  NovrnjIkT,  1H72,  the  president  of  the  collie,  in  an 
mlilvtn*  i^ivi  II  riri  nrcHidetit  uf  the  surgical  society  of  Dublin, 
M'piiitluvcd  thii*  Unlitiunce;  and.  in  language  the  strongest 
pitKtilhlr,  hiNiNted  ^^\w^n  \U  ubser\-ancG  0^73X 
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Happily,  howt!vcr,  for  the  credit  of  our  ajjc.  the 
course:  tlius  pursut^I  1>y  many  of  our  public  Ixxlios  has 
nei  itsmpursiud  by  alL  The  roj^!  coll^^  of  surgeons 
of  London  have  dealt  with  this  mailer  after  another 
manner  To  the  applications  wliit;h  have  been  made 
lo  the  council  to  join  in  putting  ilown  homoeopathy,  the 
following  decisive  answer  has  keen,  on  each  occasion 
returned  :  — 

*'Thc  council  of  ihc  royal  college  of  Salmons  of  England 
h3vc  attentively  and  rcpcalcdly  considcn^J  the  various  com* 
tn  4TiiG;ttion:»  which  they  have  received  on  the  iiiibjcct  of 
hom<ropAtb>' ;  And,  after  mature  deliberation,  have  resolved 
Hut  it  is  not  exptdimtfor  t&e  collide  to  inUrftre  iu  tkf  mait^!* 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  this 
collie  for  many  years,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  this 
determination  of  the  Council  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
course  of  justice  and  wisdom,  and  venture  to  entertain 
a  confident  exp<*ctation  that  it  will  not  he  long  ere  the 
same  course  15  adopted  by  tbe  other  coUt-ges  also, 
which,  for  the  moment,  have  heen  led  into  error  by 
thcMf  present  nilcs.  With  a  little  time  and  patience  a 
tmtional  reformation  may  take  place!,  under  the  auspices 
of  our  established  institutions ;  this  will  be  far  better 
than  any  sectarian  one  (tfTectcd  by  a  new  cliartcr. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  argrumcnt,  from  authority,  on 
the  side  favourable  to  the  new  method.  The  condem- 
nation of  homoeopathy  by  majjistratcs,  universities 
and  coliegcs,  has  been  done  inadvcrtcndy,  is  devoid  of 
force,  and  not  likely  to  bf:  long  continued  ;  it  is  a  con- 
demnation pronounced  without  knowlalgc  and  without 
reason,  and  by  an  exercise  of  power  be)'ond  its  lawful 
limits. 

IK  The  argument  from  antiquity.  On  the  side  of 
llopaihy ; — the  present,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
stablished  and  lejjitimale  moile  of  treatinj^  disirascs,  is 
the  result  uf  Utuu^sajids  of  years  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. A  succession  of  talented  men  have  been 
engaged  through  many  years  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
prufe^ion  of  physic.     They  have  laboured  diligendy. 
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amidst  toils  and  dangers  and  discouragements  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  There  has  been  piit  in  exercise  a  large 
amoitnc  of  philanthropy,  of  devotcJness,  of  dismlerested 
self-denial.  And  this  labour  and  devotedness,  extrnd- 
ing  ihrouyh  successive  generations,  has  had  for  its  great 
object  the  discovery  of  the  most  siiccttssful  method  of 
mitigating  the  sufferings  of  mankind  from  disease  and 
deadi-  And  have  all  this  labour  and  exposure  to 
dangLT.  this  philanthropy  and  self-dcniaK  been  in  vain  ? 
It  is  incredible.  Surely,  the  best  results  have  already 
been  arrived  at ;  every  mode  of  treatment  must  have 
been  tried,  the  faulty  rejected,  and  thei  best  retame<l 
in  the  hands  of  the  well-educated,  legally  qimlified 
physician.  Any  upstart  method  of  the  present  day 
must  unavoidably  come  under  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
one  of  mere  pretention ;  that  it  seeks  popular  favour 
by  large  professions,  tlie  hollowness  of  vnich  is  con- 
cealed only  by  their  novelty,  and  by  the  audacious 
boldness  with  which  they  are  put  forth  ;  that  itsj^rovvth 
is  that  of  the  mushroom  springing  up  and  perishing 
with  ecjual  rapidiiy  ;  its  Hash  of  light  llial  of  the  n^cieor 
which  is  no  *iOoncr  seen  tlian  it  vani^ht::!)  into  darkness. 
I  lomixopathy  thu^  viewed  is  one  of  the  many  kindred 
delusions  which  will  have  its  brief  existence,  and  dicn 
die  away  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

If  such  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  is  obviously 
vain  to  expect  men  of  standing  in  dieir  profession  to 
investigate  homtcopathy  widi  care.  It  would  be  to  call 
upon  them  to  turn  aside  from  their  legitimate  pursuiu, 
to  wasto  their  time  which  might  be  better  employed, 
and  to  dmw  thrm  into  a  field  of  labour  which  would 
n(!ver  he  exhausted,  for  no  sooner  would  they  expose 
the  false  pretensions  of  one  fonn  of  quackery  than 
anotlier  would  appear.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that 
homoropathy  must  becontemned  as  unworthy  of  notice; 
and  those  who,  from  a  weak  intellect  or  from  sordid 
motives,  are  induced  to  adopt  the  hated  novelty  must 
be  repelled  and  degraded. 

On  the  sideof  homoeopathy  it  may  be  asked, — Is  this 
the  ime  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter  in  lunij  ? 
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W'hat  lias  been  advanced  relative  to  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  the  prufe^^siuii  during  many  centuries  is  fully 
admitted.  Fur  thU  Uic  meed  of  praise  is  offered  with 
an  ungrudging  hand,  the  cxpi^cssion  of  thanks  is  ten- 
dered with  a  grateful  heart;  but  die  inference  from 
these  efforts,  tliat  the  end  has  been  achieved,  cannot  be 
admitted.  The  premises  arc  true,  but  the  conclusion 
does  not  follow-  The  imperfection,  the  confusion,  the 
acknowledged  absence  of  principle,  of  concord, of  settled' 
ness  in  the  actual  condition  of  medicine,  proclaim  the 
f  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion. 

That  there  is  room  for  improvement,  therefore,  cannot 
be  denied;  neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  an  improved 
method  is  possible.  It  follows  that  the  plea  of  waste 
of  time  against  the  examination  of  new  methods  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  excuse  for  indolence  and  in- 
<iiffcrcnce,  and  as  such  falls  to  the  ground.  This  pica 
being  rcnrioved,  and  improvement  being  possible^  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  are  held  under 
obligation  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
investigation  oi  new  methods,  and  especJaily  of  one 
coming  as  homo;opatby  presents  itself,  and  which  is 
prei^sed  upon  their  notice  by  so  many  voices  in  their 
own  l»ody- 

It  is  true  that  many  worthless  things  spring  up  and 
soon  die  away,  and  thatlliere  are  many  pretenders  and 
much  quacker)'  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  not  true  Uiat 
homirojtathy  can  be  tlius  described*  It  has  not  sprung 
up  with  any  mushroom  growdi,  for  it  has  been  struggling 
to  take  root  these  fifty  years  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  it  has  been  asserted,  times  without  number,  that 
it  was  dying  away,  by  parties,  doubtless,  who  believed 
that  to  be  true  which  they  desired  Co  be  so,  yet 
homoeopathy  docs  m^  die  away. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  homfropathy 
has  been  examined  and  found  wanting,  and  Professor 
Anrlral  refprn^d  to  in  proor  1  havealwayscnterUxined 
a  high  regard  for  Professor  Andral.  having  known  him 
long,  and  I  cannot  but  regret,  for  his  own  sake,  that  h<: 
was  induced  to  undertake  such  a  trial  of  homceopathy 
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as  must  be  designated  by  cvcrj'  unbiassed  person  as 
havinjf  been  ignorantly  and  disingenuously  made.  I 
need  not  describe  it  in  detail — this  has  been  well  done 
by  Dr.  Irvine;^  but,  as  a  trial  of  lionuuopatliy  it  is 
altogether  iusignificant  and  valueless.  All  other  trials 
which  have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  acquairitcd  with 
them,  also  prove  nothing  but  the  ignorance  and  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  have  made  them. 

The  plea  that  medicine  has  come  down  to  us  settled 
of  okl  time  is  a  false  pica. 

The  plea  that  medical  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
examine  new  methods  is  also  a  falw  plea. 

Thp  plea  that  an  investigation  of  homrcopithy  may 
safety  be  neglected,  because,  like  many  otlier  novelties, 
it  will  soon  die  away,  is  also  a  false  pica. 

The  plea  that  homoeopathy  has  already  been  examined 
by  competent  persons,  and  proved  a  fallacy  by  experi- 
mental demonstration,  is  also  a  false  plea. 

The  plea  of  antiquity  itself  in  support  of  the  present 
mode  of  treatment  is  a  false  plea,  for  the  present  times 
are  the  ancient  times  and  true  antiquity,  m  matters  of 
this  kind,  as  has  been  testified  often,  "  What,  in 
common  language.'*  says  Jtremy  Bentham,  "  is  called 
•old  time  ought  to  be  called  'young  orearly  time/  As 
between  individual  and  individual  Hviny  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  situation,  he  who  is  old  possesses, 
as  suchp  more  experience  than  he  who  is  young ;  as 
between  generation  and  generation,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  true,  if,  as  in  ordinary  languaj^c,  a  preceding  genera- 
tion be,  with  reference  to  a  succeeding  generation, 
called  old — the  old  or  preceding  generation  could  not 
have  had  so  much  experience  as  the  succcc<ling-  With 
respect  to  such  of  the  materials  or  sources  of  wisdom 
which  have  come  under  the  cognii^ancc  of  their  own 
s^nt^s,  the  two  are  on  a  par  ;  with  respect  to  such  of 
those  materials  and  sources  of  wisdom  as  are  derived 
from  the  reports  of  others,  the  latter  of  the  two 
possesses;  an  indisputibU?  advantage." 

^  Sec  '  British  Joumdl  of  Jlomceopathy,*  1844.  and  licn- 
dcrsonV  *  Hocnccopalhy  fairly  ReiKcscnlcd/     AppcnJix. 
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Lord  Clarendon  says,  on  ihis  subjcrct,  "  If  wisdom 
and  iinder^undiny  Ix;  lu  Ix:  found  M-itK  the  ancient, 
that  time  is  the  oldest  from  which  men  appeal  lo  the 

infancy  of  the  world The   young  shall   have 

much  to  answer,  if,  when  they  come  to  be  old,  Uiey  do 
not  know  more  and  judge  better  than  they  could  who 
were  old  before  them." 

These  eminent  writers  only  confirm  what  Lord 
Bacon  had  long  before  declared  :  —  '•  The  opinion 
which  men  entertain  of  antiquity  is  a  very  idle  thing, 
and  almost  incongntous  to  the  word  ;  for  the  old  age 
and  length  of  da>^  of  the  world  should  in  reality  Be 
accounted  antiquity,  and  ouji^ht  lo  be  attributed  to  our 
own  times,  not  to  the  youth  of  the  world,  which  it 
enjoyed  among  the  ancients :  for  that  age,  though  with 
respect  to  us,  it  be  ancient  and  greater,  yet  with  regard 
to  the  world  it  was  new  and  less.  And  as  we  jusdy 
expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  things  and  a  riper  judg- 
ment from  a  man  of  years  than  from  a  youth,  on 
account  of  the  greater  experience,  and  the  greater 
variety  and  number  of  things  seen,  heard,  and  thought 
of  by  tJie  person  in  years ;  so  might  much  greater 
matters  be  justly  expected  from  Uie  present  age  than 
from  former  limes,  as  this  is  the  more  advanced  age  of 
the  world,  and  now  enriched  and  furnished  with  num- 
berless experiments  and  observations/" 

Thus  the  argument  from  antiquity,  when  righUy 
considered,  turns  out  lo  be  in  favour  of  homa:opalhy, 
as  the  discovery  of  the  latest  period  of  the  world  ;  as 
ihc  result  of  long-continued  labour^  which  was  sure» 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  rewarded  with  fruit 

The  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  methods  of  heal* 
ing,  pursued  during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the 
world,  were  adopted,  not  because  none  better  could  lie 
found,  but  because,  as  yet,  none  better  had  been 
found.  The  better  is  now  discovered,  and  as  well 
might  peopl(^  refuse  to  travel  by  the  railway,  or  to 
receive  communications  through  the  telegraph,  because 
they  were  not  in  use  in  the  times  of  our  fathers,  as 
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rcFusc  to  avail  themselves  of  tlic  latest  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  their  malatiics, 

III.  The  argument  from  the  ntajonty\  In  stip|>ort 
of  allopathy  it  Is  urged  that  homoroijathy  has  now 
been  before  the  profession  more  than  lialf  a  century, 
and  it  is  still  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
medie^I  praetitloners,  and  especially  by  nearly  all  who 
occupy  places  of  eminence  and  distinction.  It  ha*i  met 
with  "a  si<?ac:ly  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  great  body 
of  the  profession,  notwithstandinn:  irs  claims  have  l>cen 
perseveringly  urged  by  its  advocates,"  And  it  is  to 
be  "  remembered  that  the  profession  which  has  so 
perseveringly  and  almost  universally  rejected  homoca* 
patliy,  is  composed  of  men  who  have  every  variety  of 
opinions,  and  are  not  bound  tojjether  by  any  particular 
set  of  doctrines/'  Again,  "  many  of  those  who  practise 
according  to  this  system  are  poorly  educated  and 
irresponsible  men.  Unable  to  get  any  hold  upon  the 
profession,  homccopathy  has  received  most  of  its 
votaries  from  the  people." 

The  ai^iment  tlicrefore  against  homoeopathy  from 
numbers  and  personal  character  is  this  ;  that  it  is  still 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  medical  pmfession,  and 
condemned  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  the  art. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  new 
fact  or  a  new  fancy  mu«tt  necessarily  at  fnst  be  known 
by  a  small  minority  of  persons  ;— nay,  a  fact  observed 
for  the  first  time,  or  a  fancy  newly  imagiiicd,  must.  In 
the  first  Instance,  be  limited  to  a  single  imlividual. 
Until  they  have  been  communicated  to  others  they  can 
be  known  only  to  the  mind  which  has  observed  or 
imaginetl  them.  Truth  and  error  are  in  this  res|>ect 
upon  an  equal  fooling-  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Sir  Kenelme  Digby's 
invention  of  the  weapon-salve  start  fmm  the  same 
poirt.— each  from  the  mind  of  an  individual.  The 
progressive  reception  by  mankind  of  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  rapid,  or  it  may  be  slow:  little  can  be 
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inferred  from  this  progress  In  favour  of  ihe  truth  of  the 
one,  or  tlie  fabciiooJ  of  the  other.  As  llicn!fore  die 
rapid  progress  of  homccopathy  would  not  prove  ic 
inic,  so  neither  does  its  slow  advancement  prove  Ii 
{also.  There  are  many  reasons  which  account  for  and 
explain  its  comparatively  tardy  reception  by  the  pro- 
fession, these  will  be  notictxl  on  a  future  occasion  -}  but 
there  is  a  force  in  on<?  circumstance  connected  with 
thU  ar^im*?nt  of  th<-'  highist  value,  the  !mjK»nanco  of 
which  demands  the  si^rioas  attfmtinn  of  every  intelligent 
person  ; — the  fact  that  the  minoritj'  who  have  adopKxl 
homor;opathy  have  done  so  after  having  examined  and 
tested  it  ex  [>eri  men  tally  in  their  own  hands,  and  have 
been  thus  led  to  embrace  it  from  conviction  of  its 
truth;  while  the  majority,  who  continue  to  reject  it, 
have  not  examined  it,  wili  not  examine  it,  and  con- 
fessedly remain  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  evidences  in  its  favour. 

Let  this  last  consideration  have  its  due  weight  and 
what  becomes  of  the  objeciion  to  homttopathy  that  it 
has  met  with  "a  steady  rejection  on  the  i>art  of  the 
great  body  of  tlie  profession  ?"  It  tells  as  tittle 
against  the  truth  of  homoeo]>aihy  as  the  fact  tells 
against  Christianity  tliat,  after  eighteen  centuries,  a 
lar^  majority  of  mankind  still  imhappily  reject  its 
evidences  and  iLs  blessings. 

Having  b^iid  thus  much,  1  will  not  enlarge  u[jon  this 
topic.  That  nunibcra  and  great  names  often  give  us 
very  Itttic  help  in  our  search  after  truth,  is  an  old 
observation.  1  shall  discuss  the  difliciJtics  which 
tni|xxle  tlie  progresr,  of  homoeopathy,  in  a  future 
E^esay,*  only  remarking  at  present,  that  some  men  tell 
us  at  once  that  they  studied  when  they  were  students, 
and  their  pride  i%  wounded  by  the  request  to  ^'go  to 
i^hool  again;"  some  men  tvUl  nut  give  themselves  the 
trouble  either  to  read,  to  observe,  to  experiment,  or  to 
think:  some  men  cannot  do  cither,  to  any  useful 
purpose ;  while  otiiers  agree  with  the  vicar  of  W^akc- 
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field  in  believing    that  "there  are  but  few  that  can 
coi^fute  llwm  in  argument" 

1 V,  Tht:  argument  from  improbability .  This 
attaches  to  thcn5?Jf.  The  novelty  of  theannoiincetnent 
that  a  driig  may  be  divided,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar, 
into  a  millifin  or  a  billion  of  |>arts  i^  startling  ;  but, 
when  it  w  furthfT  announced  that  these  doses  art- 
sufficiently  powerful  to  act  as  remedies  in  disea^ie,  the 
statement  is  so  incredible  as  to  appear  absunL 

The  allopathisi  argues  thus : — We  have  here  two 
(ftcat  improbabihlies,  and  two  observations  in  addition, 
which  claim  attcntionp  The  two  improlxibihlies  arc — 
first,  that  such  doses  can  be  prepared,  and,  secondly, 
that  they  can  have  any  efficacy  in  curing  diseases; 
and  the  two  observations  are — first,  thai  '^thc  doses 
administered  in  homceopathic  practice,  especially  at 
the  present  time,  have  an  exceedingly  wide  rarnje. 
Hahnemann  himself,  although  he  recommended  tht* 
thirtieth  dilution  for  common  use,  did  sometimes  resort 
ID  even  allopathic  doses,  as  for  example,  in  the  treat- 
ment; of  cholera  with  camphor."  Many  entertain  the 
idea  Uiat  the  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  different 
decrees  of  sensiliUiy  or  imprewiibiliiy  uf  the  jxitiait ; 
but,  "if  medicines  produce,  in  innnitrrsimal  do3es.  such 
cfTccts  as  arc  attributed  to  them,  and  if  there  be  such 
wide  differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  sick,  it 
must  be  very  important  to  fix  upon,  exactly,  the  right 
dose  in  each  case."  "  If  an  error  should  chance  to  be 
committed,  ihi  (ffc^l  jnusl  be  horribly  disirHCiive," 
And,  secondly,  that  "if  both  ordinary  doses  and  Infi^ 
nitesimal  on&i  cure  disease,  they  must/'  it  is  said,  "do 
it  in  different  ways.  The  action  of  the  pnientisetl 
infinitesimal  upon  the  system  must  be  regulated  by 
different  principles  from  those  which  govern  the  action 
of  the  same  article  in  its  crude  form.  Let  mu 
illustrate  this  truth  in  a  familiar  manner.  You  see  a 
heavy  weight  raised  by  a  rope ;  suppose  now  that 
some  one  take  from  that  rope  a  filament  so  small  that 
it  is  invisible,  and  ^vith  this  raises  tlie  same  weight 
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Wc  should  say  at  once  the  rope  and  filament  do  not 
raise  the  weight  upon  the  same  principles,-^ that  some 
new-  ix>\ver  is  given  to  the  filament  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  rope.  '  True."  sayfi  the  homoxipathifit, 
'  that  is  clear  enough,  and  we  claim  that  a  new  power 
is  given  to  medicine  by  trituration  and  attenuation  t' 
Why  then.  I  ask.  do  you  not  adhere  to  this  view  of 
the  subject?  You  are  not  consistent  with  yourself. 
While  you  s:iy  that  a  new  power  is  given  to  the 
infinitesimal  which  does  not  belon«:  to  the  medicine  in 
its  crude  state,  and  by  this  power  it  cures  disease  ; 
you,  at  the  same  time,  claim  that  the  law  'similia 
similibus  curantur'  is  the  principle  on  which  both 
infinitesimal  and  crude  medicines  elTect  cures,  which  is 
as  absurd  as  to  say  thiit  the  invisible  ftlament  raises 
the  weight  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  rope  does-" 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  ar^ment  as  advanced 
against  honKcopathy  ; — the  eflicacy  of  the  infinitesimal 
dose  is  utterly  wanting,  it  is  thought,  on  the  score  of 
probabitiiy. 

In  reply  to  the  first  assertion,  namely,  the  improba- 
bility that  it  is  practically  pussibte  to  divide  anything 
into  a  dccilhun  uf  pait^,  it  can  be  bhown  that  nutJiing 

Lis  more  easy.  Suppose  wc  take  thirty  new  and  clean 
half-ounce  bottles,  and  place  them  in  a  row ;  and  put 
corks  in  them  ;  and  mark  the  corks  with  the  numbers 
from  one  to  thirty;  and  put  into  No,  i  ninety-eight 
drops  of  alcohol,  and  into  each  of  the  remaining 
bottlefl  ninecy-nine  droj^s  of  alcohol ;  and  put  into  No. 
1  two  drops  of  the  ''mother  tincture"  of  any  Hciuid 
medicine  (which  consists  nf  the  juice  of  the  plant  and 
alcohol  in  equal  parts],  and  shake  this  lx>ttle  well ;  and 
put  one  drop  of  this  first  dilution  into  the  bottle 
^iHiarked  No,  a.  and  shake  it  well ;  and  put  one  drop  of 
^^No.  2  into  No,  3.  and  shake  it;  and  prtx:eed  in  the 
same  manner  through  the  thirty  bottles.  Hy  this  time 
we  shall  liave  divided  the  original  drop  of  Uie  medi* 
cine  so  that  the  30th  dilution  contains  a  decillionth 
part  of  it.  This  proceeding  will  not  have  occupieii  an 
hour,  and  the  iniantity  of  alcohol  ccmsumed  will  have 
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been  about  srx  cunccs ;  instead  of  the  oceans  of  spirit 
rcquircdj  according  to  the  calculations  of  mathemati- 
cians and  doctors. 

Is  not  this  quite  simple  and  easy  ?  And  for  a  solid 
not  less  simple,  though  a  little  more  laborious.  A 
grain  is  to  be  carefully  triturated  with  ninety-nine 
grain*;  of  sugar  of  milk  in  divided  portions  for  an 
hour;  a  grain  of  this  6rst  trituration  is  to  bp  nibhed 
in  a  similar  manner  for  the  second  ;  and  a  gnin  of  the 
second  for  the  third  trituration.  After  this  the  sub- 
stance becomes  soluble,  and  the  remaining  dilutions 
can  be  made  as  In  the  cxise  of  the  tinctures;  twenty- 
seven  bottles  being  required  to  obtain  the  thirtieth 
dilution.  Tor  proofs  that  these  dilutions  retain  the 
medicinal  propirties  of  the  dnig  sufficiently  to  act 
upon  disease,  !  must  refer  to  lissay  IX. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  fact  docs  away  with  the 
improbability- 

In  reply  to  the  second  assertion,  namely,  the  impro- 
bability that  these  doses  haveany  effect  in  curing  disease, 
it  can  be  shown  that  nothing  is  more  true,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  every  medical  practitioner  who  is  in  the  daily 
habit  of  administering  them  in  disease  can  be  relied 
upon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  miiiiber  uf  ihesc 
witnesses  now  amounts  to  thousands  ;  that  Uiey  have 
been  trained  in  medical  studies  and  pursuits,  as  their 
brethren  whom  they  have  left  in  the  ranks  of  allopathy ; 
ard  it  is  also  well  known  that  none  talk  about  the  impro- 
bability of  this  mctiicinal  action  but  those  who  have 
not  been  willing  to  witness  it.  The  subject  therefore 
stands  in  thi^  position^the  efticacy  of  the  small  dose 
IS  a  fact  which  '*  strikes  the  eyes  of  all  who  do  not 
keep  them  shut/' 

The  strong  impression  which  exists  in  my  own  mind 
of  the  certainty  of  this  fact  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
inabilit>'  felt  to  convey  that  impression  to  another 
From  this  we  may  Iciirn  the  great  difference  which 
exists  between  physical  science  and  mathematics  or 
morality;  the  latter  admit  of  demonstrations,  the 
former  docs  not,     W'c  cannot  know  the  facts  of  natural 
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philosophy  except  by  the  obscn^alion  of  our  own  senses, 
\Vc  may  believe  some  things  to  be  true  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  which  we  have  rot  ourselves  observed, 
as  tliit  there  are  men  and  trees  in  parts  of  the  worKl 
which  vfc  have  not  visilcd ;  but  if  the  things  told  us 
are  very  unlike  our  observations,  we  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  bcllevinjj  them,  until  wc  can  observe  iht^m 
ourselves :  then  we  ^pum/  to  be  true  what  before  we 
could  not  6eiie:^  on  any  testimony  from  others-  When 
the  Dutch  ambassador  told  the  king  of  Siam  that  in 
his  countr)*^  the  water,  in  cold  weather,  sometimes 
became  so  hard  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant,  the 
king  replied,  '*  hitherto  I  have  believed  tlie  strange 
things  you  have  told  me^  because  I  look  upon  you 
as  a  sober  fair  man  ;  6ui  now  I  am  surcymi  lie  /*' 

Honioropathists  arc  pjecisdy  in  the  predicament  of 
the  Dutch  an^bassadon  What  could  he  say  to  vindi- 
cate his  truthfulness?  Noihing  short  of  a  joiimcy  to 
Holland  could  clear  him.  What  can  the  homccona- 
tliist9  say  to  vindicate  tlieirs  ?  Nothing  short  of  a 
trial  of  the  medicines  can  produce  in  die  minds  of  their 
O|>pont;nts  the  conviction  of  Uieir  honesty,  and  of  llie 
truth  of  their  assertion.  My  inability  to  produce  con- 
viction by  ar^iment  arises  otU  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  not  fmm  its  doubtfulness;  great  therefore  as  is 
the  importance  of  this  point,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  simplt:  illustration. 

Ruckert  rcijorts  eighty-four  cases  of  cure  cX  /teada^Ac 
effected  by  fifty-one  different  physicians.  Only  one 
remedy  was  given  in  each  case,  and  the  exact  dose 
used  is  mentioned.  Most  of  the  cases  were  chronic, 
and  of  several  years'  standing. 

"  Strong  doses  were  used,  viz.,  from  the  pure  tincture 
to  tlie  third  dilution  in  twenty-one  cases;  one  dose 
sufficed  to  cure  in  five  instances;  one  dose  in  solution 
was  repeated  in  one  instance;  repeated  doses  were 
required  in  fifteen  crises. 

"The  higher  dilutions,  viz.,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
tliirtieth,  were  used  in  fifty  cases ;  one  dose  sufficed  to 
effect  a  cure  in  diirty  iKbtaiiceb;  one  dube  in  ^lutioii 
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and  repeated  in  three  instances;  rcpcatcc]  doses  were 
required  io  seventeen  instances. 

*' The  very  high  dilutions  were  used  in  tliirtecn 
cases;  single  doses  in  ten  instances;  in  solution  re- 
peatedly in  three  instances," 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  recoveries  can  have  been 
mere  coincidences— /^j/  iwc^  not  propifr  kocf  Have 
each  of  these  fifty  one  physicians  uttered  a  falsehood  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  observation  that  the  doses  in 
Iiomceopaihic  practice  have  an  exceedingly  wide  range, 
it  may  be  remarked  again  that  the  dose  is,  as  j*et,  an 
unsettled  and  difficuh  question.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  unsettled  ness  and  difficulty  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  Hahnemann  himself  has  dealt  with  it. 
When  expounding  his  belief  in  the  prvuipU  of  ho- 
mccopathy.  Hahnemann  pursues  the  only  scientific  and 
legitimate  course,  he  tjives  us  the  proofs  which  have 
satisfied  his  own  mind  of  its  truth  ;  wc  can  examme 
t/us£ proofs,  and  if  they  are  as  satisfactory  to  our  minds 
as  they  were  to  his,  we  also  assent  to  the  principle,  and 
believe  it  to  be  true  for  the  reasons  assigned  We 
believe  it  to  be  true,  not  because  Hahnemann  said  it 
was  true,  but  decause  he  has  shown  us  Utc proofs  of  its 
truth.  We  follow  him  in  this  as  the  astronomers 
follow  Newton,  and  the  chemists  Richter  and  Dalton. 
Unhappily  for  homtccpathy,  Halinemann  lias  not  pur- 
sued the  same  course  with  reference  to  the  dose,  //f 
has  mi  given  us  t/u  meafts  of  Judging  how  far  his  con- 
ilusiiftts  vn  this  subject  arc  well  founded.  He  saySj 
indeed,  very  like  a  dictator,  "  it  holds  good»  and  will 
contiuuc  to  hold  good,  as  a  homccopathic  therapeutic 
maxim,  not  to  be  refuted  by  any  experience  in  the 
worldf  that  the  best  dose  of  tlic  properly  selected 
remedy  is  always  the  very  smallest  one,  in  one  of  the 
high  dynamizations  (30th),  as  well  for  chronic  as  for 
acute  diseases,"*  Now  I  have  no  objection  to  adopt 
the  thirtieth  dilution  for  a  dose,  if  it  can  be  shown  me 
that  it  is  really  the  best,  but  I  cannot  take  any  man's 
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mere  word,  without  proofs,  on  such  a  point.  1  am 
therefore  under  obligation  to  tr>'  the  different  dilutions 
for  myself.  How  would  any  one  look  whtn  an  in- 
telligent interrogator  inquired  of  him  the  reason  why 
he  always  gave  tlie  thirtieth  dilution,  if  he  could  give 
no  better  answer  than  this,  ''  I  follow  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  master.  Hahnemann  satdh  was  the  best'' 

Suppose  the  discoverer  of  the  mariners  compass  had 
proved  to  us  cxpcrimenuilly  the  magnetic  action  which 
is  lis  principle,  and  then  told  us,  with  a  m>'sterious  air, 
thai  the  needle  muse  alwaj's  be  five  inches  long,  tliat 
nu  experience  in  die  world  could  refute  diis.  or  prove 
that  a  needle  four  inches  long,  or  one  six  inches  long 
would  answer  as  well  ;  would  it  be  wise  and  maidy  to 
subRiit  to  such  dictation  as  this  ?  So  with  the  homa-o* 
[pathie  dose,  it  must  remain,  not  nominally,  but  really, 
an  open  question,  until  sufficient  proofs  can  be  collected 
to  show  us  which  i«  best 

It  is  to  be   remembered   that    Hahnemann's  own 

views  on   the  subject  underu^ent  many  changes ;    al* 

though   on  each  fxcasion,    when    he    published   them, 

they    were'   delivered    in    the    ^mc    peremptory    and 

koracutar  tone.      Some  would  have  us  to  follow  him 

'with  blind  obedience;  they  would  place  him  in  thai 

Scat   in  medicine  which    Galen    occupied   for   fifteen 

hundred  years>  and  which  Aristotle  held  in  philosophy 

for  a  still  longer  period.      May   we,  without  f^ving 

toffencc,  remind  them  of  Locke's  obsen'ation,  '*  "i  is  not 

[worth  while  to  be  concerned  what  he  says  or  thinks, 

"who  says  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  anolher/' 

Let  me  be  understood.      The  objection  is  not  to  tlic 

ioption  of  this  or  that  dose,  but  lo  the  adojjtion  of  it 

'wiihaut  proof  (hat  it  is  i/u  lest.     Give  us  the  proofs 

and  it  shall  be  adopted  on  the  instant      We  are  told, 

indeed,  by  some  homceopaihists,  that  the  onus  probandi 

that  Hahnemann  and  his  faithful  disciples  arc  in  crrur 

lies  on  our  shoulders.      As  it  respects  a  givm  ehsc,  the 

thirtieth  dilution,  for  examule.  this  is  placing  the  maltcr 

in  a  false  jx^siiiuu  ;  it  is  tailing  for  proof  of  the  negativi 

before  any   proof  of  the  pt^stiiv^  has  been  advanced- 
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On  this  point  wc  have  had  a  great  deal  of  assertion 
but  no  proof.  Now  the  first  burden  of  proof  clearly 
lies  with  the  teacher,  to  show  that  he  is  righL  Had 
Hahnemann  given  us  the  details  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  cases,  ilUistmting  and  confirming  his  direc- 
tions regarding  this  dose,  the  latter  would  have  had 
weight:  a  dogmatic  assertion  without  an  attempt  at 
proof,  is  not  cniitlcd  to  respect.  As  it  refjank  the 
fixing  upon  any  iiose  in  the  manner  done  by  Hahne- 
mann^ I  accept  tilt;  challenge,  and  point  out  the  error, 
"  Hahnemann  and  his  faithful  disciples"  arc  not  en- 
titled to  choose  a  doftc,  and  demand  that  every  one 
shall  adopt  it,-  unless  they  give  the  reasons  upon  whicli 
the  choice  rests,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  others 
to  jnclgt-  how  fnr  those  reasons  are  adec|\iate  to  support 
the  choice*  This  is  the  error  A  dose  has  been 
prescribed.  We  wait  for  such  evidence  in  its  favour 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  the  variety  of  doses  an 
unimportant  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  the 
point  to  which  homa:opathists  should  very  much 
concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  hope  tliat  a  body  of 
facts  may  be  collected  from  which  we  may  infer,  in  a 
truly  scientific  nianner,  %vhich  is  the  best  dose,  or 
series  of  doses.  In  this  wc  must  be  guided  by  proofs, 
not  by  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  daily  experience  abundantly 
testifies  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  various  small 
doses,  and  proves  that  so  far  from  being  "horribly 
destructive**  no  permanent  tivil  results  from  their 
use. 

The  second  observation  is  one  of  omsidenible 
interest  and  importance-  It  is  said,  ''  If  both  onlinary 
doses  and  infinitesimal  ones  cure  disease^  they  must  do 
it  in  diflcrent  ways/'  And  this  statement  is  illustrated 
by  supposing  a  rope  and  an  invisible  filament  to  raise 
the  same  wdght.  Now  wc  know  that  a  rope  and  a 
thread  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible,  could  not  raise  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  same  principle  ;  because  we  know 
suinelhing  of  the  mechanical  principle:!  upon  which  the 
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rope  wouM  raise  the  weight,  and  we  know  ihat  the 
tJ^renil  could  not  raise  it  on  tliose  principlas, — it  coiild 
have  no  mechanical  power.  If,  thertrforc,  the  illustration 
were  really  a  lurailel  to  tlic  pninc  in  qucsiion.  It  would 
make  the  conclusion  e%'idcnt;  but  ihc  truth  is,  it  is  not 
a  paralld,  and  therefore  no  illustration  at  all.  We  do 
not  know  the  mode  of  actic]n  of  the  ordinary  dose* 
ncidicr  do  wc  know  the  mode  of  action  of  the  small 
dose,  coascqucndy  wc  cannot  know  that  the  modes  are 
different — for  anjthin^  wc  know  lo  tlic  contrary,  the 
two  doses  may  act  in  the  same  mode — on  the  »ame 
principle,  and  therefore  the  law  of  similia  sfmllibus 
curantur  may  apply  to  both.  Thus  hodi  tlie  observa- 
tion and  it<i  ingenious  illustration  disappear 

The  nhjcctinn,  however,  is  fetal  to  the  dynamijatinn 
hypoihosis  of  Hahnemann,  and  may  ^erve  a*;  a  warning 
lo  some  homceopathists  not  lo  advocate  that  untenable 
notion  to  the  extent  they  do,  Tlie  dssumpHons  of 
Halincmann  on  this  subject,  in  his  'Organon'  are 
unwarranted,  and  consequently  his  ass^tions  arc  of 
little  value.  For  example,  he  assumes  that  "spiritual 
power  is  hid  in  the  inner  nature  of  medicines/*  that 
**bomccopathic  d>Tiamii^alions"  (nibbing  the  solid  in  a 
mortar  and  shaking  the  liquid  In  a  phial),  "are  real 
awakeninj;^"  of  this  power  ;  and  hence  at  one  time  he 
asserts  that  there  must  he  ten  shakes,  and  at  another, 
only  twa  He  is  not  afraid  to  venture  upon  what  is 
evidently  a  shot  quite  at  random.  *'  I  dissolved/'  he 
Siij-s,  "a  grain  of  soda  in  an  ounce  of  water  mixed  with 
alcohol,  in  a  phial  which  was  thereby  filled  two  thirds 
full,  and  shook  this  solmion  continuously  for  half  an 
hour,  and  iliis  was  in  dynaniij^atiun  and  energy  equal 
to  tile  thirtieth  devclopinciU  uf  power !" 

It  wuuld  be  very  diiTicult  for  any  one  UoldtJiy  this 
hypotlie;sis  of  "dynami^ation  '*  or  "spirituali/ation  "  to 
answer  satisbctorily  the  objection  now  un<ler  con- 
sideration. It  b  highly  improbcd^le  that  the  ]>rlnciple 
of  homceopathy  can  apply  etiually  to  the  action  of 
dn^  in  a  crude  state,  and  in  infinitesimal  doses,  if 
the  latter  act  in  a  "spiritual "  manner,  and,  as  supposed, 
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not  after  the  same  mode  as  the  formen  Of  course  the 
medicinal  Action  is  meant ;  a  large  dose  of  a  drug,  e.^.^ 
nitrate  of  silver,  will  have  other  actions,  such  as 
clieinical  ontfs,  in  addition  tu  tlie  f)iedi<:iiia]  cfTcct. 
Other  reasons  will  be  aulduccd,  tn  future  Essays,  why 
this  h)pothcsis  ought  to  be  abandoncti,* 

Hahnemann  ha^  discovered  facts  for  which  the 
human  family  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  it  is 
impoBsiblc  to  defend  his  speculations,  or  to  apologise 
for  his  dogmatism.  In  some  respects  h*^  rcst:mbles 
Kepler,  whose  name  is  had  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  astronom(-TS,  for  his  dbicovery  of  three  remarkable 
laws  connectefl  with  the  planctarj*  sy^^tcm  :  while  all 
his  numerous  speculations  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
Those  of  Hahnemann  must  have  a  like  fate.  They 
have  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  homoeopath)-,  by 
hiding  its  truth.  I  doubt  not  also  that  many  intelligent 
inquirers  have  been  repelled  from  llie  study  of  it  by 
his  intolcnible  dictation. 

To  separate  trutli  from  fiction  is  generally  a  difficult 
and  ungracious  task,  and  seldom  popular.  The  senti- 
ment wliich  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socmles, 
*"  TO  yuf  aArjOic  ovStTroTt  lAiyytTui/'  — "  trudx  IS  ncver 
refuted" — is  the  encouragement  to  this  labour  ;  the  love 
of  truth  is  the  motive  which  constrains  to  it ;  and  the 
discovery  and  exhibition  of  truth  is  part  of  its  reward. 

^  Thin  must  be  understood  to  iriean  Hahnemann's  Hypo- 
thesis of  f/f^  dcvehpmcnt  of  a  ruxv  mtdidfial  action  by  tritura- 
tion, distinct  from  the  action  of  the  crude  incdLcinc.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  word  '^  Jynamic"  may  be  applied  to 
tlic  action  of  medicine  in  fli!/ Joscs, 
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"  That  unwarlike  learning,  which  is  nourished  by  ease,  and 
flourishes  by  praise  and  reward,  which  sustains  not  the  vehe- 
mency  of  opinion,  and  is  the  sport  of  artifices  and  impostures, 
is  overthrown  by  opposition." 

Lord  Bacon. 
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"'The  thing  plainly  ts  that  mankind  Are  naturally  endued 
with  rcafon,  or  a  capacity  of  didtlnguisliiit}^  between  tiulh 
:ind  faUcHood/' 

Bishop  Butler. 


TnK  subject  of  this  Essay  is  the  defence  of 
homuMpalhy  in  reply  to  medical  writers;  and  the 
book  selected  to  be  replied  to  is  'The  Fallacies  of 
Homa^opathy,'  by  Dr.   Routh.' 

In  this  book  Dr  Routh  commences  by  stating;  that 
it  is  "at  the  request  of  several  distinguished  friends," 
that  he  has  been  '*  induced  to  publish  in  a  sepamte 
form  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  homcropathy/' 
His  book,  moreover,  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
by  medical  men  attached  to  the  old  mode  of  practice, 
as  containing  their  nreuments  against  homceopathy. 
It  may  ihcrdore  fairly  be  presumed,  that  it  expresses 
the  present  views  of  that  portion  of  the  profession, 
A  reply  seems  called  for  on  the  part  of  homiropathy. 

Dr.  Rouih  then  observes  that  "this  system  (of 
homccopatliy)  has  unfortunately  lately  made,  and 
continue^  lo  make  such  progress  in  this  country,  and 
the  metropolis  tn  particular,  and  h  daily  extending  its 

^  First  ptibtifihcd  in  i8;2. 

-  '  r^  falincirs  of  Homa'ofidtA^:  1>y  C.  H  F.  Routh,  M.D., 
J&c  ^c.     Lonilon.  1852, 
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influence,  even  amours/  ike  most  learned^  and  those 
whose  high  position  in  society  gives  them  no  little 
mora]  power  over  the  opinions  of  the  niultiludc,  tliat 
onr  pro/cssion  ts,  I  ikink^  bound  to  make  it  ilu  siihJ€ci 
of  inquiry  and  tHVCsHga4hn'*  For  this  statement 
homocopathists  are  obliged  to  Dr,  Routh.  It  ex- 
pre&iief;  in  forcible  words  an  important  truth, — the 
rapid  iipread  of  homccopathy  among  that  poruon  of 
the  community  best  able  to  appreciate  its  value ;  and 
it  well  seconds  their  own  oft-repeated  and  urgent 
request  that  medical  men  would  make  homoeopathy 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  investigation, 

Dn  Routh  next  proceeds  to  remark  that  "  violent 
opposition  to  homa*opathy  can  do  no  good  Abuse, 
inlolerance,  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  world  as  a  fair 
and  philosophical  inquiry.  These  can  only  call  forth 
new  defenders.  .  .  -  AH  doctrines  are  founded 
on  truth,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  truth.  The  way 
to  disprove  a  doctrine  is.  therefore,  not  by  assailing  it 
as  ridiculous  or  absurd, — a  conviction  of  error  can  only 
follow  when  the  foundations  upon  which  it  is  based 
are  shown  to  be  untenable.  Examples  of  such  un- 
philoHophical  demeanour  in  refusing  fair  inquiry,  or 
prosecuting  an  ex  parte  investi_yation  are  not  wanting. 
■  ,  .  Thus  the  hommopathist  has  reason  on  bis 
side  when  he  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Academy,  as  exemplifying  intolerance  and  unfairness 
in  inquiry,  lie  tells  us  that  in  1642,  tliis  assembly 
declared  that  the  blood  did  not  circulate  in  the  body  ; 
in  16721  that  it  was  impossible.  In  1774,  after  having 
opposed  inoculation  for  fifty  years,  it  admitted  its 
advantages,  the  moment  three  princes  of  the  royal 
blood  liad  been  inoculated  contrarj'  to  their  permis- 
sion. In  1609,  it  expelled  one  of  its  members  for 
making  use  of,  and  curing  hi?  patients  of  ague  by 
quinine-  Even  among  oiipselves,  ihe  great  Harvey 
was  persecuted  for  his  disoovery  {of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood).  The  time  was  when  the  surgeon  who  had 
dared  to  bring  together  the  edges  of  a  cut  surface  to 
unite  by  the  nrst  intention  (that  is  to  heal  immediately), 
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or  who  had  ventured  to  dress  wounds  by  water  dress- 
ings, in  Ucu  of  plugging  by  lar^c  pieces  of  lini  and 
cerate  (by  which  means  the  healing  trf  the  wounds  was 
protracted  for  weelcs,  or  even  monilis)^  met  with  M/ 
universal  r€f^06aiicH  of  the  profession^  and  was  accused 
of  ^uatiery.  Even  in  later  years,  with  what  oppro- 
brious names  was  the  discovery  (of  vacctnacioni  l^  the 
(^rcat  Jcnncr  assailed!  Nay,  but  very  rtrccntly,  with 
wliat  violence  was  the  intJtxIuction  of  die  stt:tiio&copt; 
op|x>scd  !  and  in  ihc  present  year  how  have  not  certain 
physician-operators  been  insulted  by  the  ascription  of 
motives,  not  certainly  the  most  honorable,'*  The«e 
parallels  clearly  exhibit  die  unfair  reception  which 
homceop»diy  has  hitherto  met  with  from  che  bulk  of 
the  medical  profession-  We  have  only  lo  thank  Dr. 
Roulh  for  having  so  well  expressed  the  tnie  state  of 
the  case- 
Thus  far  for  introduction,  Dn  Rouih  next  addresses 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  homu-'opadiy.  To  this 
I  will  apply  myself  with  all  seriousness,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  trust  neither  I)n  Kouth  nor  my  readers 
will  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  any  iniprnpritly  on 
my  part.  I  agree  with  Ur.  Kouth,  that  "he  only  is 
the  true  philosopher  who  can  so  far  scpiirate  his  mind 
from  the  bias  of  the  day  as  to  extricate  it  from  the 
dazzling  perpicxities  which  surround  him,  and  by 
adopting  only  those  conclusions  which  Ic^cal  reason* 
ii^  deduces,  is  enabled,  out  of  this  labyrinth,  to  bring 
out  truth/' 

Instead  of  adopting  Dr-  Routh's  division  of  the 
subject.   I  shall  prefer  the  following  ; — 

I.  The  consideration  of  the  principle  of  homccopalhy 
— "Similia  similibus  curamur/' 

II,  The  question  of  small  doses. 

Ill-  The  statistics  upon  which  is  founded  a  prefer- 
ence of  homccopalhy.  as  the  most  successful  method 
j-ei  known  of  treating  diseases, 

I-   The  principle  of  homiEopalhy.  or  the   supposed 
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law  of  nature  upon  which  it  is  ba^cd.  Dr.  Routh 
observes  that  "  this  law  in  denned  b)^  Mahncmann  as 
follows — *  That  in  order  to  cure  in  a  mild,  prompt, 
i^e,  and  durable  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  choose,  in 
each  case,  a  medicine  that  will  incite  an  affection 
similar  (o^tnov  fraOo^)  to  that  against  which  it  is  em* 
ployed-'  It  was,  it  is  said,  tlificovered  in  170a  by 
Hahnemann,  while  engaged  in  tranRhTing  Cnllen'a 
Materia  Medica/' 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  this  principle  to 
some  extent  in  the  first  Essay,  while  answering  the 
question,  "What  is  homeopathy?"  and  intending  to 
enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  it  in  the  three 
following  Essays,  I  will  suppose  for  the  present  tliac 
my  readers  unaerstand  the  basis  of  homoeopathy,  the 
general  fact  or  maxim  "similia  simtlibus  curantur." 

In  all  controversies  it  is  well.  I  think,  to  ascertain 
first  how  far  tlie  parties  are  agreed-  Let  us  see, 
therefore,  how  far  Ur  Routh  assents  to  this  principle, 
before  we  consider  his  objections. 

"  Allopaths,  admitting  the  occasional  truth  of  this 
doclrinc,  'similia,  similibus  curantur/  have  given  the 
larger  dosc^  The  experiments  of  Majcndic  have 
shown,  that  tartar  emetic  in  doses  of  six  to  eight 
grains,  will  produce,  amongst  othtrr  lesions,  pneumonia, 
if  not  reiecLed  by  vomiting.  Every  day's  experience 
proves  ifie  effiCAcy  of  large  doses  of  tartar  cmclic  in 
curing  pneumonia  and  other  aficccions  of  tlic  lungs. 
Arsenious  acid,  long  continued,  will  produce  a  variety 
of  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  advantage  of  arsenic  in 
many  of  these  diseases  is,  on  the  other  hand,  well 
recognised.  Certain  peculiar  eruptions  which  occur 
after  talcing  mercurj'.  have  l)een  described  as  produced 
by  it,  and  which  closely  resemble  those  against  which 
mercur>"  is  a  specific  Here  then  are  instances  of  the 
occasional  truth  of  this  law."  (p.  6,) 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dn  Routh  for  such  excellent 
examples  of  the  law  of  homoeopathy.  We  have  only 
to  go  on  with  other  instances,  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  medicine,  two  and  twenty  oentjries  ago,  sa)^ 
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[  i  dhig  which  will  produce  strangur)^  will  cure  it, 
Ifthen  it  ha-s  arisen  from  another  cause;  ard  Dr 
jCfwnficId,  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Collefje  of  Physi- 
dans  in  London,  u^as  sent  to  Newgate  in  1694,  by  the 
President  of  his  College,  for  giving  cantharidtrs  (the 
Uistcring  ti)\  which  all  know  often  produces  complaints 
'ufthe  bladder),  with  great  success  incases  of  llus  kind. 
>\gain,  every  one  knows  thai  cinchona  (Peruvian  bark), 
is  a  sjjrcirtc  for  ague  ;  "  Now."  say^  Dr,  Kuutb.  "bark 
c€riainfy  prodst4Cs  :ympfo9HS,  as  alleged  by  honiorpath- 
isfs,  trery  Uke  those  of  aguc^^  Again,  our  thanks  are 
,duc  to  t>u  Routh,  Nitric  acid  is  a  great  rtmedy  for 
Jivation, — Dr,  Pereira  (an  eminent  alloixnthic  autho- 
jit)')  says  tt  excites  or  produces  salivation-  Sulphur 
Acn  produces  eruptions  on  the  skin,  as  those  who 
frequent  baths  Hkc  Harrogate  well  know  :  it  is  noto- 
rious as  a  remcciy  for  simiUr  afTcciions.  Thus  we 
might  proct'ird,  not  only  through  the  fift}'  medlcinea 
originally  proved  in  this  way  by  Hahnemann  himself, 
but  through  upwards  of  three  hundred  which  have 
been  proved  since  his  day.  by  the  persevering  industry 
of  others.  Nearly  all  known  medicines  have  been 
thus  examined. — a  larger  number  than  is  included  in 
die  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  college  of  physicians  as 
published  in  their  official  pharmacopccia*  A  strong 
method  of  testing  such  a  principle  as  this  is  to  select 
a  poison,  and  note  the  symptoms  produced  by  it,  and 
then  to  give  it  in  smaller  doses  m  cases  of  natural 
disease  which  present  similar  symptoms,  bat  for  which 
it  has  never  before  been  given  as  a  metlicinc;  if  it  be 
found  to  cure  such  cases,  the  truth  of  the  law  is  greatly 
maintained.  This  has  been  done  in  many  cases,  an 
allusion  to  one  instance  will  suffice.  Belladonna,  the 
deadly  niglusliade.  Children  have  been  poisoned  by 
the  lx^^rics  of  this  plant,  when  they  have  met  with 
them  in  tltc  wooda  and  eaten  them.  They  have 
suffered  from  fever,  affection  of  the  bmin  and  throat, 
iind  a  scarlet  erviption  on  the  skin.  Hahnemann  was 
induced  to  test  the  principle  which  had  been  suggested 
to  his  mind  by  an  appeal  to  this  experiment  \  he  gave 
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Belladonna  in  scarlt^t  fever,  and  found  not  only  that  it 
was  a  better  remedy  than  any  previously  known,  but 
that  it  also  proved  a  prcscr\'ativc  from  it  when  given 
to  those  exposed  to  die  infection  of  the  scarlet  fever. 

Tlui  which  is  merely  a  suspicion  in  a  single  instance, 
becomes  a  strong  probability  when  confirmed  by  so 
many  important  examples  as  arc  adduced  by  Dr. 
Ruuth  ;  and  an  (established  reality  when  it  is  found 
not  only  that  it  Is  applicable  1:0  hundreds  of  othur 
substances,  but  tliat  no  serious  or  mattjrial  exception 
can  be  brought  forward  against  it  This  law  !s  now 
ascertained  tu  be  a  practic;d  guide  to  the  best  use  thai 
can  be  made  of  every  valuable  remedy  we  possess. 
Homofopathists  put  It  to  a  continual  and  daily  u-st, 
am!  it  does  nac  fail  them.  The  few  exceptional 
instances  which  Dr,  Routh  adduces  against  it  are  of 
the  most  meager  description ;  he  jroes  wiih  us  a  long 
way  in  the  admission  of  die  principle,  we  have  only  to 
carry  him  wiUi  us  a  little  further 

Suffer  me  to  ask,  why  do  astronomers  rely  upon  the 
law  of  gravitation  ?  They  put  it  to  continual  tests, 
and  it  does  not  fail  them.  So  let  the  iaw  of  similta  be 
tried,  and  so  let  it  be  trusted  ////  it  faits. 

Thus  Dn  Routh's  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
homoropathy  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Mis  own 
instances  have  laid  a  foundation  whicli  only  required 
to  be  built  upon,  that  it  might  become  an  impregnable 
castle  of  truth. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  second  matter  in  dis- 
cussion. * 


II-  The  small  dose. 

This  is  a  great  stumbling  block  wlih  Dr,  Routh,  as 
it  is  with  many  others.  Let  us,  however,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  consideration  of  ihc  principle,  first  ascer- 
tain how  far  Dr.  Routh  goes  along  with  us.  and  then 
we  shall  perliaps  know  better  where  we  differ. 

''//  is  €triain!y  ime''  nays  Dr.  Routh,  "M<r/  smaU 
iiotts,  mul  fsperiaily  in  large  lii/uiiou  (which  is  the 
mode  in  which  homa-opathic  remedies  are  prepared), 
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wiliofteniimes  mt  very  saiis/cutoriiy"     (p.  ly,)     How 
(iocs    he  know   it  ?     "  /  /mve  scea  Mts"  he   replies, 

now  small  the  doses  were  which  he  has  seen  act 
thus  satisfactorily,  Dr  Rouih  docs  not  inform  us,  but 
this  is  of  little  moment.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has 
gone  a  cerfain  length  with  the  small  dost:s,  and  that,  so 
far  as  he  has  gone  expermen/a/iy,  they  have  acted  very 
saiisfaciorily  in  his  hands.  The  limit  then  of  this 
sati&faciof)*  action  is  the  same  as  the  limit  of  Dr. 
Ruuih's  cxpt^rienue.  So  far  as  ht^  lias  tried  them,  they 
liavc  acted  ver)'  satisfactorily, — he  has  tried  none  so 
small  that  they  have  failed  him.  Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  cvcT)'  one  testifies;  so  far  as  any  have 
tried  them,  the  doses  becoming  smaller  and  smaller, 
or,  in  other  words,  more  and  more  diluted,  they  have 
acted  satisfactorily. 

To  this  point  then  we  arc  :yjreed  ;  <iO  far  as  either 
of  us  have  ascertained  this  practical  point  experimen- 
tally^ we  have  obtnined  *;at!*ifnctory  nclion  from  our 
doses.  We  begin  to  differ  only  where  Dr  Routh's 
erience  ceases,  and  he  begins  to  conjecture.  It  is 
I  to  make  this  point  clearly  evident 
Dr.  RouUi  was  about  to  define  llie  limit  of  the 
legitimate  and  satisfactory  dose, — smaller  than  which 
every  dose  would  be  "a  piece  of  affectation/'  {p.  7-) 
He  says  that  what  he  has  seen  repeatedly  is  certainly 
true;  docs  it  not,  therefore,  seem  extraordinary  that 
he  did  not  go  on  trj'ing  smaller  and  smaller  doses  so 
long  as  they  continued  to  act  satisfactorily,  and  until 
they  became  so  small  as  to  cease  to  do  so  ?  Had  Dn 
Routh  pursued  this  course,  selectinj,^  his  medicines  in 
each  case  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similia,  his 
testimony  would  have  been  of  weight,  but  instead  of 
roceeding  thus,  he  has  ventured  to  condemn  every 
ose  less  than  those  he  has  himself  tried,  for  the 
■following  reason — "^Wc  arc  compelled,"  he  says,  ''to 
conclude  tlut  the  infmitcsimai  doses,  ncUlur  6y  ana- 
logy,  m^r  upon  any  ikcaretieal  grcunds,  can  have  any 
power  ojKtn  the  human  Iramc.'*  (p,  16.) 
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But,  in  a  case  so  peculiar  as  ihc  action  of  drugs 
upon  a  livinjj  iKxIy,  what  analuyj'  or  what  tlicory  have 
wc  to  j;ui(ic  us  ?  Is  it  nut  a  inatlcr  of  experience  ? 
A  question  oi  facif  By  what  analoey.  or  theory,  did 
Dn  Routh  ascertain  that  hi:*  sinalT  doses  in  large 
dilution  would  act  vcrj-  satisfactorily?  HU  reply  is 
the  only  sensible  one  which  can  be  given*  "  I  have 
seen  it  repeatedly,  ihcrcforc  I  believe  it  to  be  certainly 
true!" 

Suppose  then  he  were  to  tr>'  still  smaller  dos<js, 
(which,  perhaps,  true  analogy  wuuld  lead  bim  to  do,) 
and  suppose  he  were  to  see  that  the*u?  aUo  acted  very 
satisfactorily,  will  he  not  know  that  this  also  is  certainly 
true?  What  then  will  become  of  his  analo^'>'  and 
theory?  It  is  a  vain  prelence.  These  are  quasrions 
of  fact,  and  the  public  have  reason  to  be  a^Ticvcd 
with  Dr  Routh.  for  objecting,  from  false  analogy'  and 
theory,  to  a  nuittcr  asserted  to  be  a  fact  which  he 
refuses  to  verify  by  "  seeii^"  it 

It  is  a  repeijtion  of  the  conduct  of  Galileo's  brother- 
professor,  who  refused  to  look  through  the  newly 
invented  telescope,  ksi  he  shmdd  sue  Jupiter's  moons. 
He  preferred  the  argument  from  false  analogy  and 
theory,  diat  i/r^  {tm/d  noi  be  ihcrt.  But  il  is  more 
blamciible  in  Dr.  Routh,  because  the  matter  in  liaiid  is 
still  more  important  to  the  well  being  of  mankind. 

It  appears,  then,  that  L)n  KoutlVs  opposition  to  the 
doses  frequently  given  by  homccopaitiists  rest  tlius  : 
he  admits  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  small  doses  act 
very  satisfactorily,  and  he  asserts  that  this  is  certainly 
true ;  but  he  asserts  also  that  what  he  has  not  sccnp 
and  refuses  to  see.  cannot  possibly  be  true!  though 
many  others,  his  equals,  at  least,  in  intelligence  and 
credit,  have  seen  it,  and  testify  to  its  truth,  "  Analogy 
ai^d  theory  compel  him  to  conclude  that  such  doses 
can  have  no  power* 

I  conclude  by  observing  that  we  value  Dr.  Routh 's 
testimony  a^  to  what  he  has  repeatedly  seen,  and  agree 
with  him  in  believing  that  it  is  certainly  true  ;  our  only 
difference  on  this  head  being  that  we  decline  lo  adopt 
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hiH  aruUof^ic:tl  and  theoretical  opinions,  b(vau5;e  they 
are  destitute  of  foundation.  We  Rrcommcnd  him  to 
carr>'  on  his  e-xi>eriiiicnts  with  still  smaller  ciosns,  and 
we  doubt  not  he  will  repeatedly  sec  that  they  also  act 
very  satisfactorily ;  he  will  then  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  tliem  that  he  has  with 
regard  to  those  he  has  already  tried,  and  will  become 
convinced  that  the  power  and  efficacy  even  of  infinite- 
simal doses  15  **certainly  true/' 

[  must  remark  however,  that,  after  all,  the  small 
dose  is  not  homoeopathy-  It  is  the  princtple^the 
law  of  similia  similibus  curantur — which  constitutes 
homcEopathy.  in  whatever  dose  the  medicines  may 
be  Eiven, 
^K  VVe  now  come  to  the  third  pan  of  our  subject 

r        III,  The  comparative  success  of  homa:oj>alhy.  us 
!     evidenced  by  the  general  mortality  of  hospitals. 

We  might  wlsli  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  were 
more  extensive  than  at  present  they  arc ;  but  tt  is  a 
diflicutt  subject^  and  wc  arc  indebted  to  many  laborious 
nxfzn  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  rc^stering  their 
cases,  Wc  are  under  obligations  for  these  labours, 
and  we  must  take  them  as  our  guide  in  the  inquiry, 
"It  Is  to  be  r<!grnttctl/'  says  Dr  Routh.  "that  the 
statistical  returns  for  comparison  from  allomthic  hos- 
pitals arc  frpqurntly  insumcie^nt  for  special  diseases; 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  a  point  to  which  the  homito- 
paths  have  directed  particular  attention,  and  they 
have  already  derived  benefit  from  it  with  the  public' 

(P-  37-) 

Under  the  preceding  heads  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  first,  wherein  Dr.  Roulh  and  homceopatbists 
agree,  in  order  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
grounds  of  controversy.  I  shall  again  seek  to  reduce, 
within  the  smallest  compass,  the  matters  wherein  we 
differ  on  this  most  imporUnt,  and,  to  the  public,  most 
interesting  part  of  our  subjecL 

We  arc  indebted  to  Dn  Routh  for  having  taken 
ftins    in    collecting  and  placing   in  juxta  -  pusiiiiui  a 
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varietj'  of  public  statistics.  From  tliese  I  will  make 
some  extracts : — 

Pneumoxu  (inflammation  of  the  lungs). 

Admittcd.  Died.  Mortality 
per  cent 
Altop,  hospital,  Vienna   ,     .   1134      260        23 
Hoin.       do.  do.        ,     ,     538         28  5 

This  is  part  of  the  first  table  in  llie  Appendix.  Before 
commenting  upon  it,  it  will  be  well  to  allude  to  another 
question,  the  comparative  success  in  cases  in  which  no 
medicine,  either  in  large  doses  or  small  ones,  has  been 

fiven,  Dr  Routh  says  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject; 
quote  the  following  passage :  "  Dr  Uietl,  the  allo- 
pathic physician  of  the  Wieden  hospital,  in  Vienna, 
anxious  to  lest  the  efficacy  of  dietetic  regimen  in 
pneumonia,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  that  gentleman  treated  3S0  cases 
of  pneumonia*  Eiy:hcy-five  of  these  cases  were  treated 
by  repeated  bleedings;  of  Uiis  number  17  died,  or  20 
per  cent, ;  the  remaining  68  recovered.  One  hundred 
and  six  were  treated  with  tartar  emetic  ;  the  mortality 
was  now  20^7  per  cent,  22  dying,  and  only  84  re- 
covering. The  remaining  189  were  treated  by  simple 
dietetic  means;  the  deaths  amounted  to  14,  or  7^4  per 
centn,  175  recovering.  The  above  data  have  been 
given  upon  the  evidence  of  Dn  Roth  ('  Horn,  Times,' 
No,  49),  an  eminent  homceopathic  writer."  (p,  55.) 

Here  then  is  a  point  upon  which  both  sides  are 
agreed,  seeing  that  this  experimental  investigation  by 
Dr-  Dietl  is  adduced  by  opposing  writers.  My  readers 
will  note  well  the  information  it  imparts.  It  appears 
from  this  statement  that  when  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  dangerous  disease, 
are  treated,  as  is  almost  universally  done  by  allopathic 
practitioners,  by  bleeding  and  large  doses  of  powerful 
drugs,  about  twenty  die  out  of  every  hundred,  {in  the 
Glasgow  infirmar)'  twenty-seven,)  while  under  simple 
dietetic  management  only  about  seven  die  in  a  hundred 
cases. 
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**!  think"  says  Dr.  Routh,  "wc  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  nature,  or  very  simple  emollient  drinks, 
quiet,  rest,  a  warm  atmosphere,  will  often  cure  pneu- 
monia apart  /rem  any  drugging  wh^t^'er^^  (p.  56.) 
He  had  previously  (p.  35)  observed  "*  that  simple 
hygienic  treatment,  i.  e.,  attention  to  diet,  regularit)'  in 
the  hours  of  meaU  and  of  rest,  exerci&e,  change  of  air, 
will  ofUniim^  cure,  many  distases,  apart  from  any  so 
called  drug,  indeed  in  a  few  cases  where  drug^  Aave 
Jailed  altogeiiur^  cannot  be  disputed/' 

The  inference  that  entire  abstinence  from  medicines 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  large  doses  of  poisonous 
drugs,  and  to  the  loss  of  blood,  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Routh,  alarmed  at  this 
conclusion  staring  him  in  die  face  from  liis  own  pages, 
exclaims,  "God  iorbid  that  we  should  assent  to  sudi  a 
heresy !"  But  how  can  it  be  escaped  from  ?  His  own 
statistics  in  favour  of  diet  are  such  a  mortal  thrust  at 
old  ph>'sic  tliat  he  has  himself  put  it  irrecoverably 
"'hors  de  combat," 

Homax>paihists  then  agree  with  Dr  Routh  that 
simple  diet  is  better  than  large  dosing. 

Nor  is  tljis  opinion  a  new  one.  "If"  says  Addison, 
with  cxquUitc  humour,  in  the  "  Spectator/  for  March 
24,  1710,  "we  look  into  the  profession  of  physic,  we 
shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of  men  ;  the  sight  of 
them  is  enough  to  make  a  man  look  serious,  for  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  tliat  when  a  nation 
abounds  in  physicians  iV  grows  ihift  of  people.  Sir 
William  Temple  is  very  much  pu7zled  to  find  out  a 
reason  why  the  northern  hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not 
send  out  svich  prodigious  swarms,  and  overrun  the 
world  with  Goths  and  Vandals  as  it  did  formerly  \  but 
had  that  excellent  author  observed  that  there  were  >io 
siudtnis  in  physic  among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much  flourishes 
in  the  nonh  at  present,  he  might  have  found  a  better 
solution  fur  ihis  difficulty  than  any  of  those  he  has 
made  use  of.  This  body  of  men,  in  our  own  country, 
may   be  described   Hlcc  the   British  army  in  Cassar's 
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time,  some  0/  thetn  slay  in  thari&is,  and  s6mc  on  faoi. 
U  the  infantry  do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers, 
it  is  beca!ise  they  cannot  be  carried  so  <;ooa  into  all 
qtiarlers  of  the  town,  and  despatcli  so  much  business 
ir  so  short  a  time.  Besides  this  body  of  re^lar 
troops,  there  arc  stragglers,  who,  without  beingf  duly 
listed  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who 
are  so  unUidcy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands/' 

It  would  seem,  ihercfort;,  that  what  the  advocates  of 
honi(£0()alhy  have  really  to  aim  at  is  to  prove  its 
superiority,  not  over  large  doses  of  medicine,  btit  over 
no  medicine  at  nil.  Now^  in  reference  to  the  cases  of 
pneumonia  reported  above,  (all  of  them  occurring  in 
Vienna,  and  at  about  the  same  period  of  tinie,  and 
therefore  fairly  to  be  supposed  tolerably  similar,)  it 
wilt  be  ol»crved  that  while  <liet  lose  sevai  in  the 
hundred,  homcinjpatliy  lost  only  five.  Again,  in  the 
Irish  famine:  ftwrr,  referred  lo  in  n>y  former  iiamphlet, 
1  may  remind  my  rcadei"^  ihai  while  Dr.  Tuckey,  in 
the  liantr)'  union  hospital,  with  every  advantage.  lo*t 
more  than  thirteen  i>er  cent,  under  large  doses,  andj 
while  in  another  hospital,  where  no  medicine  was  given, 
ten  died  in  the  hundred,  Mr.  Kidd  treated  in  their  own 
huts,  with  every  unfavorable  circumstance,  112  case* 
with  homceopathy,  and  lost  only  two. 

To  pursue  thi«  5\ibjt*ct  further  would  carry  us  away 
from  our  prtrsent  object. 

That  y\\Ki  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Fleischmann,  in  liic 
homoeopathic  hospital  at  Vienna,  were  really  pneumonia, 
we  have  the  following  case  given  us  in  evidence  by 
Dr.  Roiith  himself:  "A  young  girl  of  about  twenty- 
three,  affected  with  extensive  double  pneumonia  (the 
lungs  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  inflamed).  All  the 
symptoms  were  unusually  marked,  accompanied  with 
high  fever,  lividity  of  countenance,  occasional  delirium  ; 
and  )et  without  a  single  poultice,  cataplasm,  or  other 
treatniL-nt  than  ihe  inert  globule,  rest,  emollient  drinks, 
a  warm  atmosphere,  and  starvation,  slie  got  w^elL 
That  it  was  pneumonia.  1  convinced  myself  by  stetho- 
scopic  examination.     The  disease  attained  die  second 
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stage,  but  it  was  fully  four  weeks  before  slie  was 
convalc^cnt,  and  all  the  physical  signs  of  the:  disease 
had  disappeared."  (p.  54.)  But  tlicy  did  disappear, 
which  is  frc<iu<;nily  not  the  case  after  the  dcbihtatinjj 
oflTccts  of  bleeding  aod  drugs,  even  in  case*  classed 
under  rtx?ovcry. 

That  the  globule  was  "inert"  in  this  case  is  precisely 
the  point  under  discussion,  and  therefore  cannot  "  logi- 
cally" (Dr.  Roulh  is  fond  cf  the  word)  lie  taken  for 
^jranteu.  The  result  of  the  case  would  rather  appear 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  following  are  a  few  more  of  the  statistics  given 
by  Dr.  Routli : — 


rttURisv. 

Allop.  hospitals 
Hum.  ditto 

Admitted 

,     1017 
-       .       386 

t^EJtrTONrTLs; 

Died 

134 
12 

Mortality 
per  cent, 

'3 
3 

Allop.  ditto  , 
Horn,  ditto    . 

.       •       184 

I>VSENTKRV. 

84 
s 

»3 
4 

Aliop.  ditto    . 
Hovn,  ditto 

t6s 
.      -       »75 

57 
6 

22 
3 

FEVER, 

KXCLUUING    rVPJEU& 

Allop.  ditto    . 
Hom-  ditto    . 

■     96q7 

.     .    3062 

TYPHUS, 

95  > 

84 

9 
2 

Allnp.  ditto    , 
Hom.  ditto     . 

■     ■   9371 

1509 
319 

16 
14 

(The  deaths  from  typhus  in  Vienna,  wliere  occurred 
most  of  the  homteoixiiliic  patients,  were  in  the  allo- 
pathic hospitals,  ig  percent.) 
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ALL   DISEASES. 

Dn  Routh  gives  the  statistics  of  hospitals  in  London^ 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool.  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Linz, 
and  other  places ;  the  following  appears  to  be  ihc 
general  result : — 

Admilted.      Died.   Mortality 
percent 
Allop.  hospitals — grand 

total       .  .       119,630       11.791        iO"5 

Horn,  ditto,  ditto     .       .         5^MS        'tJ^S         44* 

Such  being  the  actual  results  given  by  Dr.  Routh,  it 
win  be  immediately  inquired,  how  docs  he  get  over 
such  a  startling  testimony  in  Ihvour  of  homceopathy  ? 
For.  evidently,  on  the  face  of  these  figures  the  question 
is  settled. 

It  excites  surprise  to  discover  that  the  best  way  Dr, 
Routh  can  find  to  obviate  the  conclusionthus  unavoid- 
ably suggested,  is  to  bring  two  grave  accusations  against 
the  gendemcn  having  the  care  of  the  hprnceopathic 
hospitals,  without  evidence,  except  of  a  very  unsub* 
siantial  character,  to  support  his  charge.  He  accuses 
them  of  sdating  thsir  cases,  that  is,  of  wilful  fraud ; 
and  of  false  diagnosis,  or  misi<iki7tx  the  nature  of  the 
diseases,  that  is,  of  great  ignorance.  It  will  be  admitted 
by  all  thai  the  most  unequivocal  facts  ought  to  be 
brought  forward  to  justify  such  aspersions  as  these 
upon  the  moral  character  and  professional  qualificalions 
of  any  body  of  men.  I  might  answer  these  charges 
very  briefly,  but  it  Is  an  old  observation  that — 

"Nihil  est  qutn  male  narrando  possit  depravari/' 

There  i*  nothing  which  cannot,  by  an  ill  way  of  telling  it, 
be  made  to  appear  evil. 

*  The  figyrcs  in  these  two  lircs  have  often  been  quoted  as 
if  fciJc<^n  from  Dr.  Koiith"s  booTc.  The  prcccdinjj  paragraph 
shows  tliat  they  wereobtatned  b>'  adding  together  the  separate 
statistics  given  by  Dr,  Routh.     (T873.) 
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an  equal,  if  not  greater  proportion  of  simple  diseases 
seldom  fataU 

But  it  is  argued — 

"  3.  Another  reason  of  the  increased  rate  of  mortality 
in  allopathic  hospitals,  is  in  the  want  of  room  to  admit 
milder  ca^es  of  disease.  It  must  he  obvious  where 
there  is  more  room  for  the  admission  of  less  serious 
cases,  the  annual  mortality  will  be  less/'  Very  true; 
hut  the  allopathic  hospitals  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  homttoijatliic  hospitals;  the  latter  then^lorc  arc 
disadvantageously  circumstanced  in  this  respect.  This 
is  a  *' reason"  which  makes  the  favorable  insults  of 
homoeopathic  treatment  still  more  striking. 

Dn  Routh  next  asks^ 

"  What  if  it  should  appear  that,  proportionally  to 
their  nimiber  of  beds,  they  admit  more  patients,  per- 
haps t^vice  as  many  ;  will  this  not  be  evidence  that  they 
have  a  laige  number  of  milder  cases  ?'*  Not  at  all 
But  rather  evidence  that  the  cases,  though  severe,  arc 
more  quickly  cured  and  dismissed, 

"Cenainly,  they  seem  to  admit  a  large  nimiber  of 
chronic  cases."  If  so,  how  is  it  that  the  betis  change 
their  occupants  so  rapidly?  Every  one  knows  that 
thrDiiic  cases,  under  the  old  mode  of  treatment,  are 
tedious  and  difficult  of  cure. 

Dr.  Routh  proceeds — 

''4-  An  important  clement  in  hospitals  towards 
increasing  or  diminishing  mortality  is  the  degree  of 
comfort  of  patients,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  building." 
If  the  old  hospitals  are  deficient  in  these  respects,  it 
is  high  lime  that  such  delects  should  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  governors  of  these  hospitals, 

"5,  Another  circumstance  which  will  explain  the 
different  rate  of  mortality  in    homoeopathic    hospital 

returns,  is  in  the  class  of  patients  admitted In 

regard  to  Dr  Fleischmann's  hospital  the  patients  are 
not  the  very  p<H>resL"  Dr  Routh  himself  contradicts 
this  statement  further  on  (p.  68),  where,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  account  for  the  large  proportion  of  fever  cases, 
!te  says,  "FIcischmann  tells  us  he  admits  the  poorer 
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classes."  It  h  moreover  the  fact  chat  his  hospital  is 
situated  in  a  poor  manufacturing  district  of  Vienna, 
out  of  which  it  must  necessarily  receive  the  mAJoricy 
of  its  patients. 

"6.  Sex  is  another  circumstance  which  exerts  a 
powerful  inflm^nce  on  di^i^^i-sr  in  general."  But  how 
this  affects  the  geOL-ral  mortality  of  hospitals  receiving 
both  sexes  indiscriminately  is  not  suggested. 

"  7-  Age  materially  affects  the  cipher  of  mortaUty, 
.  -  -  -  It  is  precisely  between  ten  and  fort>'  that 
persons  are  most  healthy  and  least  likely  to  die,  .  .  . 
lietWLt;n  ten  and  forty,  they  have  21  percent  or  rather 
less  than  one  third  too  many  patients ;  and  above 
fon)\  they  have  6'S  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  half  loo 
few  patients.  .  .  ,  The  proof  of  selection  according  to 
favorable  ages  is  perfect."  How  p£r/t:€t  this  proof  is 
shall  be  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
ISritish  Journal  of  Homcropathy,  [  Xo,  40,  page  3*(7»] 
"  Wc  arc  not  told  whether  or  not  allopathic  hospiuils 
have  a  suiTicient  number  of  patients  above  40, — but 
We  can  inform  Dr.  Routh  Umt  ilicy  have  not.  We  do 
not  however  on  this  account  cliargc  diesc  hospiiaU 
with  an  attempt  at  deception,  but  content  ourselves 
with  the  simple  fact  that  tlic  missing  a^jcd  poor  Dr. 
Routh  19  in  search  of  arc  not  to  be  found  in  hospltaUi 
either  homceopaihic  or  allopathic,  but  quiedy  engaged 
picking  oakum  within  the  walls  of  the  poor-houses." 

"  Lastly,"  concludes  Dr.  Routh,  "  the  homccopaths 
prove  too  much,  W'hen  we  comn  to  look  at  the 
homa^pathic  mortality,  as  collectt^d  from  some  of  their 
hospiLils,  we  find  it  is  considerably  less  than  the 
mortaIit>'    of   any    given    population,    including    the 

hmlihy  as  well  as  the  diseased A    2   per  cent. 

mortality  is  a  common  occurrence-  The  homoiopaths 
thus  prove  too  miicli,  since  their  mortality,  including 
their  worst  and  most  severe  cases,  is  positively  less  than 
that  of  ordinary  populations  in  most  European  countries, 
which  average  ^  to  2\  percent,"  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
in  r<.*ply  to  this,  diat  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  is 
what  ukcs  place  during  an    averse  of  less  than  a 
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/crinigAts  treatment  while  that  of  entire  populations 
is  the  mortality  in  d^ycarJ 

Such  are  the  arguments  "on  the  general  mortality 
of  hospitals '*  advanced  by  Dr.  Routh  to  prove  the 
"Fallacies  of  Homeopathy/'  They  are  repeated  on 
"the  mortality  in  particular  diseases."  For  example: 
on  the  table  for  pneumonia  he  observes  that  it  is 
"a  result  most  favorable  to  homoeopathic  treatment 
.  ,  ,  .  to  be  explained  by  the  selection  of  cases,  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital^  the  age,  sex, 
&c,"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  small  miniber  of 
deaths  from  all  diseases  was  explained  by  the  selection 
of  mild  cases  ;  here  we  have  the  opposite  complaint 
that  too  many  cases  of  pneumonia  are  "selected!" 
"I  find  that  in  the  two  years  1848  and  1S49  there 
were  admitted  into  the  general  hospital  at  Vienna 
51,709  cases  altogether.  Of  thc3C,  1 134  were  cases  of 
pneumonia,  or  2'i  per  cent.  Apply  this  test  to  Flelsch- 
mann's  (comparatively  verj'  small)  hospital,  out  of 
6,551  cases,  admitted  between  the  years  1855  and 
1843,  there  were  300  cases  returned  as  pneumonia,  or 
4'5  per  cent."  I  remark,  ist.  That  the  exclusion  of 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  other  chronic  diseases  from 
Fleischmann's  hospital  which  constitute  a  considerable 
class  in  the  general  hospital  renders  this  comparison, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  inapplicable,  2dly-  IHiat  the 
comi>arison  is  defective  in  point  of  time,  the  years 
1^35-43  being  compared  with  1848-9.  We  all  know 
how  a  disease  like  inflammation  of  the  lungs  varies  in 
frequency  in  different  years ;  and  3dly,  That  the 
statement  proves  how  unfounded  was  the  first  charge 
of  '•selection"'  of  a  too  large  proportion  of  mild  cases, 
add  that  in  reality  this  hospital  recaves  and  cures  a  ntuch 
larger  proportion  0/ severe  acut^  cases  than  the  allopatliic 
hospitals. 

On  the  table  for  pleurisy,  Ur,  Routh  says, — as  before, 
the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  homctopaihy-  .  .  ,  ,  . 
"There  is  rca^un  to  believe  the  cases  are  either  not 
gtnmtu  or  seUcfai.**  What  reason  ?  "  The  number 
of  carjcs  admitted  arc  at  lca»t^r/<$/r/'i^^f;rw^c/' admitted 
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in  allopathic  InKtitiirions/'  And  yet  jt  was  pretended 
above  that  the  general  mortality  from  alt  diseases  is 
reduceit  by  the  selection  of  too  many  mild  casts,  and 
ihe  "rigid  exclusion'*  of  such  scrioua  ones  as  pnmimo- 
nia  and  pleurisy  arc  admitted  to  be !  As  to  the  ras^s 
not  beir^  genuine,  the  bt)si>itals  arc  constantly  op(^n  to 
inspection;  medical  men  are  invited  to  witness  the 
practice ;  Dr.  Roiith  has  visited  them,  he  brings 
forward  no  sufficient  evidence  on  which  char^jes  so 
dishonorable  to  the  whole  profession  should  rest; 
his  assertions  and  insinuations  are  directly  contradicted 
by  an  eminent  allopathic  practitioner  who  ha^  also 
visited  ilicse  hosjutals,  and  who  says  that  the  cases  he 
saw  treated  in  Fleischmanns  homceopathic  hospital 
were  fully  as  acute  and  vinilent  as  any  he  had  observed 
elsewhere. —  li'Mts  Ausina,  p>  277^ 

Dr.  Routh's  furtlier  objections  are  equally  sclf- 
Ooatradictor)'  or  alioyetlier  futile  and  frivolous,  Wc 
have  seen  dial  he  asserts  tliat  because  the  homcco- 
patbic  hospitals  have  a  larger  number  of  patients 
annually  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  beds, 
^^  therefore  tlicir  ca^cs  arc  not  similar  to  those  in  the 
^vold  hospitals.  Wc  infer  that  they  arc  more  quickly 
^^Kured,  On  the  other  hand,  he  complainf;  that  the 
^Vpneumonia  cases  remain  on  an  average  too  long  in  the 
I  ooGprtal ;  may  we  not  rather  conclude  that  this  appar- 
ently increa-^ie*!  lime  an's*?*  renlly  from  fewer  of  the 
cases  dying?  It  t*i  d/aih  which  shortens  tlip  ppriofl 
for  ikese  cases  in  allopathic  hospitals.  Again,  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  cases  f^et  cured  quickly,  it  is  concluded 
that  they  are  not  genuine.  Is  not  this  again  lakin^ 
for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved  ?  Is  it  not  much 
more  reasoruble  to  draw  an  inference  in  favour  of  the 
treatment  from  such  speedy  recoveries  ?  What  will 
be  thought  of  attributing  tltc  cures  to  the  "humili^ 
and  gentleness"  of  the  sisiors  of  charity?  Their 
"caJm  aspect  of  religion;'  "the  beauty  observed  in 
their  (Kirsons,*'  and  ''their  melodious  accents  ?"  What 
sort  of  a  comer  has  Ur.  Routh  been  driven  into,  that 
he  muHl  f^hl  with  such  weapons  as  these  ?     Docs 
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feel  his  gallant  ship  sinking  beneath  him,  thnt  he  is 
catching  at  straws  ? 

Tht!  statistics  are  t^nuine.  The  ver>"  existence  of  a 
homorouathic  hosi-ntal  in  Vienna  is  itself  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  superior  value  of  the  new  treatment.  It 
was  because  Dr.  Fleischmann,  when  the  Asiatic 
cholera  raged  in  Vienna,  cured  double  the  number 
that  were  saved  under  the  old  system,  that  the 
emperor  removed  the  restrictions  which  had  previously 
been  imposed  upon  the  practice  of  homoeopathy  in  his 
dominions,  and  established  the  hospital  which  has 
^nce  been  one  of  the  principal  schools  of  homccopathy 
in  Europe,  Had  Dr.  RoutVs  objections  been  snOici- 
enriy  weighty  to  destroy  our  confidence  and  our  hopes 
thus  (excited  in  bomaopalhy.  we  miyhl  indeed  liave 
greatly  rcgretlcJ  il  fur  iuu^ianity's  sakc%  biU  we  nui&t 
nave  bowed  to  the  conclusion.  If,  however,  as  I 
think  my  readers  will  by  this  time  have  been  con- 
vinced, they  have  rather  been  '*  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious/' we  may  cheerfully  dir.miss  them,  and  thank- 
fully indulge  our  hopes  that  this  improved  method 
of  treating  all  our  bodily  ailments  will  bt:come  in- 
creasingly beneficial  to  mankind.  Hard  indeed  must 
that  heart  be  that  will  not  rejoice  at  such  a  prospect 
as  this ! 

It  appears  then  that,  with  respect  lo  the  principle  of 
*'  like  curing  like."  it  is  admitted  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  our  opponents,  as  indeed  it  was  by  Hippo- 
crates himself,  emphatioilly  and  deservedly  recognised 
as  the  Father  of  Medicine ;  and  that  no  reason  has 
yet  been  shown.  sutJkient  to  set  aside  tlie  proofs  in 
favour  of  its  bcinj;  received  as  a  general  rule  of 
universal  api)licatton. 

That  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  small  doses,  this 
is  also  admitted  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  practi- 
oilly  testetl : — so  far  as  the  small  doses  have  been 
tried,  they  have  been  found  to  act  Mtisfactorily.  Now, 
as  Dr  Routh  himself  contends  that  '*we  have  no  right 
lo  ar^uc  d  ^r/W/'  (page  12,)  we  feel  justified  in 
as^rling    that  u  prhri  or    ilieuretical    ubjcciioiis  to 
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tlcMCS  which  have  not  \yccn  cried,  ar^  of  no  fone^  and 
may  safety  be  disregarded,  and  at  orwe  rejected. 

That  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  medicines 
wc  Icarn  from  our  opponents,  in  the  most  conclusive 
and  !ietr-evidenl  manner,  not  only  the  inefficiency,  but 
the  positively  hurtful  nature  of  the  usual  treatment  by 
larue  dos'js ;  and  diat  with  regard  ta  the  statistics 
which  speal^  so  loudly  and  so  unecjuivocnlly  in  favour 
of  honKcopalli)'.  we  have  seem  that  the  objections 
brought  against  them  are  not  of  sufficient  validity  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  their  truth. 
^H  In  conclusion,  the  published  statistics  of  homoeopathy 
^Bwt:  impurtant  in  tlit:mselves,  and  of  value  to  medical 
practitioners,  eiUier  us  preliminary  inlbrmation,  to 
mducc  them  to  study  homccopathy,  seeing  that  by 
Uicm  at  least  a  pnind  facie  case  for  inquiry*  is  made 
out ;  or  as  a  confirmation  to  their  own  private  trials  on 
the  subject,  if  the  information  come,  as  it  no  doubt 
often  docs,  after  that  private  examination  has  been 
made.  Still  the  main  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
what  happens  in  our  hands,  and  under  our  own  eyes. 
Whatever  charges  erf  unfairness  or  fraud  may  be 
brought  against  other  persons,  u-e  know  whether  we 
'ounelves  are  sincere  or  not.  The  subject  is  too 
'serious,  and  the  consequences  too  important  to  each 
individual  practitioner,  to  allow  him  to  be  careless  in  his 
own  proceedings.  He  is  almost  necessarily  cautious, 
and  aMaJce  to  all  the  sources  of  fallacj'  to  which  he 
may  be  exposed-  He  procures  the  books  and  reads 
ihcm :  he  obtains  the  medicines,  and  witli  intense 
interest  tries  them ;  he  expects  them  lo  fail,  he  is 
almost  sure  he  shall  be  able  lo  prove  that  the  thing 
is  a  delusion.  He  seleas  simple  cases  at  first  both 
for  his  patients  sake  and  his  own,  the  remedies 
apparently  act  beyond  his  expectation,  at  any  rate 
ihe  patients  quickly  recover,  better  and  more  speedily 
than  if  he  lud  given  them  his  usual  doses*  He 
reasons  thus :  —  even  if  the  medicines  have  done 
nothing,  the  paiicnts  have  been  gainers,  they  have 
been  spared  Uie  taking  of  nauseous  physic,  perhaps 
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tile  loss  of  blood,  or  the  pain  of  a  blister,  and  they 
have  speedily  recovered ;  so  that  supposing  it  has 
been  diet  and  regimen,  it  is  evident  that  diet  and 
rep'men  do  better  without  drugs  than  with  them. 
This  point  becomes  settled,  that  dnigging.  and  bleed- 
ing, and  blistering  are  bad.  By  degrees  more  serious 
cas4:s  are  tried  ;  cases,  such  as  croup,  where  diet  and 
regimen  are  out  of  the  question^  seeing  that  if  relief  be 
not  speedily  afforded,  dcaih  must  ensue;  and  how 
does  the  conviction  of  the  eflicacious  action  of  the 
medicines  then  flash  upon  the  mind  !  When  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  croup  passes  off  in  an  hour  under  the 
influence  of  mild  doses  of  aconite  and  hepar  sulphuris 
and  spongia,  without  the  warm  baths,  and  emetics,  and 
leeches,  and  blisters,  which  before  were  considered 
indispensable ;  when  an  equally  violent  fit  of  tic  dou* 
loureux  yields  in  a  few  moments  to  the  appropriate 
remedy  ;  when  inflammation  of  the  brain  yields  to 
belladonna,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  subsides 
rapidly  under  phosphorus ;  when  such  universally  fatal 
diseases  a*i  diabetes  (sugared  urine)  are.  if  not  abso- 
lutely cured,  at  least  so  greatly  relieved,  that  life  is 
prolonged  for  years :  what  further  proof  does  he 
require  to  convince  him  tA  ptnvcrful  medichud  aciwn 
in  the  remedies  employed  ?  What  then  is  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  anxious  but  patient  and 
persevering  inquirer?  That  homceopathy  is  a  boon 
to  mankind  from  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  embrace  it,  and  to  advocate  its  cause  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 
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"  The  discovery  of  natural  truth  has  been  rcmarlcably  slow. 
When  the  di5Covery  is  a  single  fac^  many  years  commonly 
elapse  before  the  next  fact  in  connection  with  it  is  brought 
to-light  When  it  is  of  a  more  general  kind,  and  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  law,  it  more  commonly  su^ests  other  truths 
and  valuable  circumstances  in  connection  with  it,  by  which 
means  a  more  rapid  pro^^ss  is,  for  a  time,  made." 

Sir  John  Herscheu 


ESSAY  iv: 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 


"Experience  shows  m.iny  mcan^  to  be  eonducive  and 
noc<!S!iafy  to  accomplish  eiuK  which  mcan^i,  before  experi* 
cnce,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have  had  even  a  con- 
trary tendency."  BiSHOP  Bujxrk.  AnaUgy. 


Trul."  sa>'s    Sir    William    Blacksionc,    "is    the 
^exarniiiutioi]  uf  the  matter  uf  fact  in  issue;  of  which 
then;    an:    many    different   species,    according    lo    the 

diffcicncc  of  the  subject  or  thing  to  be  tried 

^This  being  the  one  invariable  principle  pursued,  that 
well  the  best  method  of  trial,  a-s  the  best  evidence 
upon  that  trial,  which  the  nature  of  die  case  afTords, 
and  no  odicr,  shall  be  admitted/* 

"  Evidence,"  says  the  same  authority,  "sijjnihes  that 
which  demonitratcs  makes  clear,  or  ascertains  the 
tniih  of  the  vorj'  fact  or  point  In  issue,  either  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  oth**r  :  and  no  pviilence  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  any  other  point," 

The  laws  of  nature  are  ^eHeraT'  facts  ascertained  to 
be  so  by  inference  or  induction  from  a  great  multitude 
oi  fiarluular  facts-  They  are  discovered,  and  their 
truth  proved  and  maintained,  by  examining  them  as 
matters  of  fact-  They  arc  tried  by  the  best  m«:thod. 
and  on  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits. 

*  Pint  published  in  1S51. 
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It  is  the  distinguished  prerogative  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals tc>  discover  them,  but  when  once  announced 
they  arc  open  ta  the  senses  and  understanding;  of  all 
men;  they  are  put  to  the  test  of  daily  experiment 
and  observation,  and.  were  ihey  not  true.  tJie  facts 
which  contradict  tlion  would  not  fail  lo  be  speedily 
discovered. 

livery  department  of  nature  which  has  hitherto  been 
succcs;jfull)'  studied,  u>  aa  tu  euuMitutc  it  a  science,  1ms 
been  founded  upon  one  or  more  of  these  general  facts 
or  laM-s  of  nature.  They  arc  the  pole  star  around 
which  all  the  minor  facts  harmoniously  turn.  For 
example- 

The  law  of  specific  ^apiiy^  or  tht?  relative  weight  of 
bodies,  was  discovL^rcd  by  Archimedes,  on  the  occasion 
of  plunging  himself  into  a  bath,  and,  as  is  familiarly 
known,  so  great  was  his  delight  chat  he  ran  aboLit  in 
an  ecstacy.  crying  out,  "  I  have  found  it— I  have  found 
iti"  It  consists  of  two  facts  :  isL — When  a  solid bod^ 
is  pbtngeci  inio  a  ligmd,  ii  {iis/>la£ci  an  amount  of  liqutd 
equal  m  bulk  to  its  own  MA  2ndly. — T/t^  solid  body 
so  plunged  into  a  ii^uid,  loses  in  its  we^lit  an  amomtt 
racily  eqifol  lo  tfu  v/eight  of  th  liquid  ti^liuh  it  has 
displaced. 

The  law  which  is  the  basis  of  mechanics  was  dis- 
covered by  Galileo; — The  less/orce  equah  the grmfer 
6v  moving  through  more  spa£€  in  ilu  same  time. 
"  The  law  of  gravitation,  ujron  which  astronomy  is 
foundetl,  was  discovered  by  Newton;  —  ////  Sadies 
attract  each  other  diratly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distanu.  This  Is  commonly  rcgaraed 
as  a  mathematical  demonstration,  but  it  rests,  in  reality, 
upon  careful  experiments  and  accurate  observation. — 
like  the  others,  it  is  a  fact  proved,  when  put  upon  its 
appropriiiitc  mode  of  irlid,  by  s^ttisfactor)'  evidence. 

The  law  which  is  llic  foundation  of  the  SLic^nce  of 
hydrostatics,  and  whicli  has  lately  been  so  beautifully 
applied  Co  a  very  useful  practical  purpose  in  the 
Brnmah  press,  was  discovered  by  the  successive  ex* 
jcrimenis  of  the   three    great    men  just   mentioned, 
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Archimedes.  Galileo,  arnl  Nc\vton.  It  may  be  thus 
expressed : — In  a  pmss  0/  liquid  mch  particle  presses 
equaliy  in  all  directions. 

The  laws  of  Kepler,  as  they  arc  called  from  their 
discoverer  which  are  three  imi)ortant  general  facts  in 
astronomy.— ist — T/u  ardiis  0/  the  planets  are  ellipses^ 
with  flu  sfitt  in  one  0/  the  fifci^  2nd — Tlteplattets  moife 
t^v€r  cqHal  areas  m  coital  times,  jrd— 7Stf  s^rmres  of 
the  Itmts  &/  revoiiition  of  any  two  ptuTtcis  are  to  eaeh 
ether,  in  the  same  propyrlioK  as  tfte  cubes  of  their  mean 
distanees  from  the  sun.  "  Of  all  the  laws/'  says  Sir 
John  Hcrschel,  "to  which  induction  from  pure  obscr* 
radon  has  c\-er  conducted  man,  this  third  law  of 
Kepler  may  jusriy  be  nrgardcd  as  ihe  most  remark* 
able,  and  Uie  most  pregnant  with  important  conae- 
quences." 

The  fact  in  physiology  that  all  the  higher  animals 
arc  furnished  with  a  heart  and  blood-vcHscb,  throut^h 
which  a  double  cireuhtticn  of  the  blood  is  unceasingly 
earriid  on^  first  through  the  lungs,  and  afterwards 
through  the  rest  of  the  body:  \\\h  was  the  discover)'  of 
our  illustrious  Harvey,  who  for  his  pains  wat  set  down 
as  craiy*  and  lost  nearly  all  htK  practice. 

The  law  for  the  Icnowledge  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Richter  and 
Daltnn,  and  which  ha<i  given  rise  to  the  modern  science 
of  chemistry  ; — Eleme^ttary  or  simple  bodies  combine  with 
tkjch  other,  to  form  compound  bodies,  iu  definite  orjixcd 
proportions. 

The  hw  of  slonns,  ascertained  by  Col.  Rcid,  which 
is  one  of  die  most  recent  of  these  valuable  discovcrie^i ; 
^TAey  move  in  a  circle 

All  these,  and  other  similar  truths,  are  general  facts^ 
which  have  been  put  upon  their  trial,  and  have  stood 
the  test  They  nave  been  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence  suited  to  the  nauire  of  each  case.  Refore 
ihey  were  known,  the  tlci>arimcnts  10  which  they 
severally  belong  were  characterised  by  blunders  and 
guesswork,  into  which  they  have  introduced  mctliod 
and  certainty. 
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The  practical  value  of  this  kind  of  knowledjje,  may 
in  part  be  learned  by  comparing  the  present  condition 
of  the  arts  with  that  previous  lo  the  discover)'  of  these 
laws.  Had  the  Romans  known  the  law  which  regu- 
lates the  How  of  liquids,  ihey  would  have  been  si>ared 
the  vast  labour  of  erecting  those  magnificent  aqueducts 
for  the  supply  of  their  cities  with  water,  whose  ruins  so 
greatly  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Our  navigation  hangs  upon  the  faiilifulness 
of  ihc  magnetised  bar  in  turning  towards  the  north; 
our  steam  engine  depends  upon  die  elasticity  of 
vapour ;  our  railways  on  the  laws  of  friction  ;  our 
instantaneous  communication  at  any  distance  on  the 
influence  which  a  current  of  electricity  exerts  over  a 
magnetic  needle, — that  beautiful  discovciy  of  Oersted* 
.For  nearly  all  our  iriodern  eomforis,  for  nearly  every- 
thing which  distingiiishi^s  the  present  from  preceding 
ages,  we  are  indebted  to  the  discovery  of  such  natural 
truths  as  these. 

Many  departmtmts  of  humnn  knnwledgp  are  now  In 

Eossession  of  *;uch  principles,  and  the  consequence  of 
aving  ihcm  for  their  foundation  is  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment among  the  cultivators  of  tlie  science,  and  the 
continual  and  satisfactory  progress  of  their  pursuits. 
The  want  of  such  a  foundation  may  be  certainly  con- 
cluded, with  regard  to  any  subject  upon  which  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  many  hypotlielical  specula- 
tions, and  no  improvement  or  advance  toward  a  suc- 
cessful issue* 

Thus  niuch  has  been  said  by  way  of  introduction, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  law  of  nature, 
general  fact,  or  principle,  may  be  clearly  understood ; 
that  the  high  value  of  such  knowledge  may  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  thai  the  importance  of  ascertaining  whetlier 
tiic  art  uf  healing  be  furnished  with  such  a  foundation 
or  not,  may  be  strongly  felt 

With  these  preliminary'  explanations  wc  nuy  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  actual  condition  of  medicine. 

The  effort:;  made   to   relieve  diseases  have  been* 
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hitherto,   dther  superstitious,  or  theoretical,  or  em* 
pineal 

Of  sup^rsiiti&us  practices  many  examples  might  be 
given.  Only  iwo  shall  be  intriuioned  In  China  and 
japan  the  Enniies  profess  lo  heal  the  greater  number 
uf  complaints  by  depositing  before  tlidr  id(>ls  a  de- 
scription uf  the  disease  in  jjcculiar  characters,  and 
aflcr^'ards  makir^  up  the  paper  coniaining  it  into 
pill«,  which  they  give  the  patient  to  take.  "  The 
"  sympathetic  powder,"  of  Sir  Kcnclmc  Digby,  was 
ver\"  famous  for  a  long  pcrioi  This  powder  healed 
all  manner  of  wounds  by  bein^  applied  to  the  nwfi^m 
by  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted.  Our  poets 
am)  imaginative  writers  often  allude  to  this.  Sir 
VVallttr  Scnu  sAys.  in  the  '  l-ay  of  thr  \jxsx  Minstrel' — 

*'  But  she  has  ta'cn  tlic  brokeo  Uace, 
And  w^slicd  it  from  th<;  cloltcO  gore. 
And  sjilvcd   the  splinter  ocr  and  o'er. 
\Villi;inT   of  Detfinime  in   trance. 
Whene'er  she  turned  tt  round  and  round. 
Twisted  ai  if  she  galled  \xu  wound 
1  hen  to  her  maid^s  she  did  say 
Thji  he  ^ould  he  whole  man  and  sound."  ^ 

Canto  III^  St.  23. 

The  ////4?*'*'//i'*i/ mctliod  has  always  been  extensively 
practised-  Diseases  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates  were 
hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry.  Remedies  of  course  were 
the  same;  a  hot  remedy  was  to  be  applied  to  a  cold 
disease,  a  moist  om:  to  a  6t\\  and  vu^  zrrsti.  Hence 
the  favorite  maxim  of  Galen,  "coniraria  conirariU 
curantur/'  diseases  are  to  be  treated  with  contraries. 

'  In  Sir  Kcnclme  Di^by's  hook  ("  A  dbcoarsc  toudiing 
the  eurc  of  wound*  hy  iHc  f&tvJf^  of  ^mfath^,"  165&)  he 
protest*  :tgaTnst  it's  being  thought  \\\xl  there  arc  "any  effccU 
of  chjirn:  or  xi\:^k  herein ;"  or  any  "  need  to  h.ivc  recourse  to  a 
demon  or  angel  in  such  difficumcs ;''  and  afTtrms  that  the 
effects  arc  prcduccd  b>"  natural  causes.  But  at  page  148  he 
dislincily  declares  iliat  "*lhc  same  cure  is  pcifonncd  by 
applying  the  remedy  to  the  bUde  of  a  Rttofd  whi^h  hath 
wounded  a  perftoo."     0^73-) 
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Of  late  we  have  Iiad  excessive  and  diminished  irrita- 
bility to  be  treated  respectively  with  calmcrs 
and  sliniiilant^  (Drown).  Spasm  of  the  extreme 
vessel**  to  be  eiired  by  so-called  anti-spasnicxUcs, 
(Cullen).  All  diseases  attributed  to  local  jnflan^ina- 
tioD,  tlie  universal  remedy  being  local  depletion, 
(Uroiissais).  Such,  ami  numberless  other  hypotheses 
ha\c  beL'H  imagin(;d  by  ingenious  men  in  their  closets; 
have  been  eloquently  proj*ounded  in  their  lecture- 
rooms  ;  have  been  greedily  embraced  by  numerous 
classes  of  admiring  followers;  and  have,  each  in 
siicct'ssion,  been  supplanted  by  the  next  invention, 
and  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 

To  the  empirual  treatment  of  diseases  some  have 
thiis>  in  all  ages,  been  driven.  Sensible  of  the  futility 
and  uselessne.^  of  hypotheses  at  the  bedside  of  tlieir 
patients,  tliesc  practitioners  have  sought  to  be  guided 
by  experience:  only ;  though,  in  spite  of  this  conviction 
and  intention,  they  have  continued  to  speculate  upon 
the  nature  and  causes  of  disease.  These  constitute 
the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  pf  the  present 
day.  They  reject  all  idea  of  a  general  princijJe  for 
their  guidance  in  the  administration  of  remedies  ;  they 
even  deny  its  possibility.  The  head  of  our  public 
bodies,  the  present  president  of  the  royal  college  of 
physicians  (Dr,  Faris),  asserted  no  long  time  ago,  in  a 
public  lecture,  iliat  medicine  is  "incapable  of  generali- 
zation/*' The  consequence  of  this  unsetdcd  condition 
is  ihi  uimost  ionfti^wn  ami  {.oniraduiMn^  ami  ^raU 
want  o/  success  in  the  present  pratiiu  of  physic.  This 
is  admitted  by  nearly  t:vLry  writer  of  credit.  Dr. 
Adams,  tlic  learned  translator  of  H!ppocnitc3^  says, 
"one  cannot  think  of  the  change  in  professional 
opinions  sine*:  th«  days  of  John  Ihuuer  (at  the  clo3;e 
of  the  last  ccnturj),  tM.ntii^ut  Ihe  most  painful  /r-eiing  of 
distnts/ in  all  numes  of  Ireatmmt"  Again,  the  same 
writer  obicn'es,  "  Now-a-days  we  have  abandoned  all 
general  rules  of  practice,  and  profess  to  be  guided 

I  I'aris's  '  Pliamiacologia.'     Introduction,  p.  4, 
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solely  by  experience ;  but  how  variable  and  uncertain 
arc  its  results  !  I  myself,  albeit  but  verging  towards 
the  dcdtoc  of  life,  can  well  remember  ihc  time  when  a 
physician  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  indUt^d  f^r 
culpable  Iimni€i4i€  if  he  had  t^eniurcd  t*>  hl^d  a  pa4icfU 
in  f&mmon  fever.  About  twcntj^-five  years  ago,  vene- 
section in  fever,  and  in  almost  every  disease,  was  the 
established  order  of  the  day;  and  now  what  shall  1 
state  as  the  general  practice  that  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  exptu-iencc  of  the  present  generaHon  ?  /  eaK 
scarcely  say.  so  variable  has  ihe  practice  in  fcver>  and 
in  many  other  diseases,  become  of  late  years/"  How 
like  the  complaint  ntade  by  Hippocrates  himself, 
twenty-two  centuries  ago!  "The  whole  art  is  ex* 
posed  to  much  censure  from  the  vul^r,  who  fancy 
that  really  there  is  no  such  science  as  medicine,  since, 
even  in  aaitc  diseases,  practitioners  differ  so  much 
among  themselves,  that  t/m^  things  whuh  om  ad- 
mirtistrrs,  as  iAin^ing  (hem  tlu  disi  ihal  can  be  g^iven, 
another  holds  to  be  bad."  Galen  quotes  and  confirms 
this,  and  thus  it  is  confessed,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  aiithoriiies,  that  t]ie  science  of  medicine  is 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  contradiction  and  confusion. 
A  remedy  is  found,  perhaps  accidentally,  to  do  good* 
and  it  is  therefore  given  in  other  cases  which  ai^j^ear 
to  be  like  tlie  one  it  has  cured.  Thi&  plan  sometimes 
succeeds,  but  it  also  often  fails,  and  always  when  it 
fails,  and  often  when  it  succeeds,  t/u  conilittiiion  is 
injured  by  the  large  doses  and  other  seixre  trealmeHi, 

Such  has  hitherto  been  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  practice  of  phj-sic.  In  sticceisive  ages,  reflecting 
men  have  mourned  over  this  condition,  ami  earnestly 
desired  to  discover  some  genera!  and  g^aiding  fact 
upon  which  the  art  of  healing  might  be  Kised. 

How  remarkablt:  are  these  words  of  S>xlcnham, 
jusdy  stylwl  the  Father  of  English  meilicine  :  "The 
method  whereby,  in  my  opinion,  the  art  of  medicine 


'  Adams,  •  Translation  of  Hippocrates/  vol.  L  pjK  278,  2^0, 
yyj.     Sydenham  Society's  Edition. 
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may  1>e  advanced,  turns  cliiefly  upon  what  follows. 
Viz.,  that  there  must  be  some  ftxccL  definite,  and 
consummate  method  of  hoaling,  of  which  the  common- 
weal may  have  the  advanlage-  Byyirtrf.  dcfiniie,  and 
eonsumntaU,  I  mean  a  line  of  practice  which  has  been 
based  and  built  upon  a  f^nliFicient  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  has  In  that  manner  been  proved  competent 
to  the  cnre  of  this  or  that  dis^^ase,"' 

At  difft^rtnt  t:pf>chs,  and  l>y  various  wrilers,  from 
Dcmocricus  and  Hippocrat^^s  downwardsn  somethir^ 
like  the  principle"  similia  similibus  curaniur" — likes  arc 
to  be  treated  with  likes — has  been  feebly  enunciated  ; 
but  we  are  indebted  to  Hahnemann,  a  German  of  the 
last  generation,  for  so  powerfully  and  persevcringly 
announcing  it  as  to  have  gained  for  it  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

This  proposition  has  now  been  put  forth  in  such  a 
strong  and  urgent  manner,  as  to  demand  an  invcstiga* 
tion  by  every  medical  man  who  is  consdentiously 
desirous  of  doing  all  the  good  he  can  to  his  suffering 
fellow-creatures.  It  does  not  seem  to  hai'C  anytliing 
in  itself  which  must  necessarily  excite  disgust  or 
opposition ;  it  is  no  theory  of  disease ;  it  does  not 
pretend  to  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  medicines; 
it  professes  to  be  s^/aci  upon  which  a  mediod  of  cure 
may  be  founded.  It  suggests  thai  ihe  true  pn^po'lies 
of  drugs  can  bt  discovert  onfy  by  experiments  an  (he 
healthy  body  of  nuin.  and  that  whatever  sympiotns  &/ 
disevtse  are  thus  produced  are  the  tmc  guides  t^  the  usa 
&f  ike  remedy  :  for  tliat  it  must  be  given  only  in  such 
natural  discuses  as  are  attended  with  symptoms  like 
tliose  produced  by  the  drug  in  the  healthy  person. 

This  then  is  "  the  fact  in  issue,"  to  be  put  upon  its 
trial  And  wc  arc  to  remember  the  IcgaJ  principle, 
"that  as  well  the  best  method  of  irial,  as  the  best 
evidence  upon  that  trial,  which  the  nature  ol  the  case 
affords,  and  no  other,  shall  he  admitted." 


'  *  Works  of  Sydenham/  vol.1,  p.  17.    Sydenham  Society'* 
€ciilion. 
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"  Likes  an:  to  l>c  Ucaicd  wkh  likes  t"  This  is  ihe 
assertion.  The  only  irial  upon  uliicii  a  sutc^inent 
such  as  this  can  be  fairly  put,  i»  the  trial  by  CApcri- 
mcnt.  This  must  be  obvious.  To  argue  about  it 
would  be  foolisii,  and  a  waste  of  Itmc.  To  experiment 
upon  it  B  mtioruK  [  projxtte,  therefore,  now  to  give 
the  evidence  adduc^  upon  such  a  trial  in  my  own 
liands.  It  has  occu]>ied  my  aLtention  some  yc^rs ;  it 
ha«  been  made  in  candour  and  good  faiths  and  with.  I 
think,  alt  the  conditions  requisite  for  drawing  a  legiti- 
mate eonclui^ton. 

It  has  been  made  in  many  cas<-s  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  patient  and  therefore,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  possible  influence  from  the  imagination. 

It  has  been  made  under  a  much  greater  varictj'  of 
circumstances,  and  upon  patients  in  more  diversified 
ranks,  ages,  and  comilitjtions  than  can  meet  tojjothcr 
in  the  wards  of  an  hosjiital. 

It  has  been  made,  ver)'  much,  with  medicines  whose 
injurious  or  poisonous  sym]>tomSv  or  effects  in  health. 
were  previously  well  known  to  me ;  these  poisonous 
sj-mptoms  or  sffetis  in  kea/tA  having^  been  learned 
without  any  reference  to  the  medicmal  or  cnrath-e 
^etis  of  the  same  dnig  in  disease. 

It  has  been  made  wiih  doses  of  all  kinds,  not  only 
with  die  infinitesimal  one,  now  commonly  adopted  by 
hom<xop;ithists*  but  with  palpable  and  ponderable 
quantities  of  the  substances  so  tried. 

And  lastly,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  comparing 
the  results  of  the  new  method  so  obtained,  wtth  those 
in  my  own  hands  under  the  old  practice  during  a 
professional  career  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century- 

Perhaps  it  will  surprise  some  of  my  reader;  to  hear 
of  "  ponderable  "  doses  in  homfeopathy,  but  when  the 
investigation  of  the  tnilli  of  the  pruttipU  of  homcco- 
patliy  IS  being  made,  these  are  the  first  materials  for 
experimcnL  If  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will 
make  a  strong  man  sick,  and  if  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
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grain  will  cure  a  sick  man  of  hh  vomiling^  we  liave 
two  casps  which  cin  he  f;iirly  compared  ; — we  know 
that  we.  arc^  doiling  with  ihr.  same  physical  a^ent. 

But  though  large  doses  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
tried,  the  investigation  mnnot  md  wiik  ih^m.  For  if. 
as  is  unquestionably  true,  an  inconceivably  small  quan- 
tity, or,  in  other  words,  an  infinitesimal  dose  of  this 
substance,  ipecacuanha,  can  produce  the  symptoms  of 
catarrh,  or  of  asthma,  so  severe  as  to  threaieri  the  loss 
of  life  ;*  and  if  similarly  small  doses  of  die  same  drug 
can  cure  similar  and  equally  violent  symptoms,  when 
they  have  arisen  from  other  causes,  the  trial  must  be 
carried  inio  these  much  ridiculed  but  highly  interesting 
r^ions-  Thus  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  this 
principle  "  similia  similibus  curantur." — tikes  are  to  be 
treated  with  likes — can  be  pursued  lo  a  mucli  greater 
extent  than  at  first  sij^hl  would  have  been  thought 
po:*?iible.  We  must  fullow  where  nature  leads  if  we 
would  know  her  truths.  If  ininulc  particles  of  mailer 
can  act  upon  the  body  so  as  to  injure  health,  it  is 
possible  that  similarly  minute  particles  of  matter  may 
also  act  upon  the  body  so  a3  to  restore  its  healthy 
state,  and  if  this  be  so,  the  two  acdons  may  be  com- 
pared whh  each  other.  On  these;,  as  on  all  similar 
subjects  of  human  knowletlg'e,  nature  is  to  be  interro- 
gated by  experiments,  and  the  answers  returned,  if 
carefully  ohserve<l,  and  honestly  recorded,  are  the 
evidence  which  "  makes  clejir  or  a^icertains  the  truth  of 
the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other," 

What  arc  medicines  ?  They  are  poisons.  All  sub- 
stances may  be  divided,  with  reference  to  their  action 
on  the  human  body,  into  those  which  are  nulriiious, 
and  those  which  are  more  or  less  noxious. — into  food 
and  poison-  It  is  the  latter  class  which  furnishes  us 
whh  medicines.  These  act  injuriously  in  health — 
remedially  in  disease  ;  this  is  homcropadiy  in  the 
general;  the  following  cases  will  show  that  hoiticco- 
patliy  is  also  true  when  carried  into  particulars. 

'  For  proofs  of  this  statement  sec  Essay  IX.  ^ 
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CASES. 

POISONS   FROM  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 
AXTIMONT INTXAKMATIOS. 

It  b  known  to  medical  men  that  tartarisid  AmH- 
Mcnr^,  wben  taken  in  potsoQOOS  doses,  produces  in- 
ftammatjon  of  the  lui^s.  It  has  beoi  given  in  bilge 
doses  by  aHopathic  phj-sidans  as  a  reomiy  in  stm3ar 

I  have  seen  an  infont  sulTering  from  an  attack  of 
inflammatioo  so  severe  as  lo  tbnasen  a  ven*  speedy 
icnnination  in  parahrsts  of  the  hu^  and  deatli,  recover 
in  a  fev  hours,  whue  having  administered  to  it  small 
doses  of  this  prcpariaon  of  antimony. 

AR££MC — DCFLjUIMATION — EXCPTIONS. 

The  prominent  m^chief  which  a  few  grains  of 
Arsatic  produces  b  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
buwthk  I  have  twice  tried  this  ^ubsUncc  a&  a 
remedy  in  acuic  intlatnmatiuo  of  these  ofgans  with 
success. 

Arsenic  also  so  often  prodtices  eruptions  on  the  skin 
that  they  ha\-e  rect^ived  a  name ;  acsrma  arscttuaU, 
Arsenic  \&  often  given  as  a  remedy  for  similar  erup- 
tions by  pnctitioners  of  the  old  schi»l  The  prepofn- 
tion  m  thephannaropoea  Lii  called '*soIutinn  of  arsenite 
of  potash  ;  it  is  gi^'^n  in  doses  of  from  eight  drops  to 
half  a  drachm,  which  latter  qnantit\'  contains  about  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  Injurious  efTccts  ha\x 
often  been  occasioned  b>'  these  medicinal  doses.  Four 
giains.  or  Icm»  bein^  sumcicnt  to  destroy  life-*  I  have 
fff^Ti  great  benefit  from  this  mineral  in  obstinate  afiec- 
tjons  of  the  skin,  when  given  in  such  small  doses  as 


>  Taylors  '  Medical  Jurispnideocc' 
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would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  produce  unpleasant  conse- 
quences in  any  constitution. 


COPPER — CRAMP. 

Copper  produces  "pain  in  the  abdomen  with  diar- 
rhoea ;  and  in  aggravated  cases,  spasms  of  the  ex- 
tremities/*^ 

I  have  seen  copper  quickly  relieve  cramp,  and  even 
the  most  violent  muscular  spasms. 


CORROSIVE    SUBLIMATE — DVSEXTERY. 

That  this  poisonous  substance  produces  slimy,  green, 
and  bloody  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  exactly  re- 
sembling dysentery,  a  disease  having  similar  symptoms, 
but  which  has  arisen  from  other  causes,  is  a  fact  but 
too  well  known.  I  have  given  various  doses  of  it, 
uncombined  with  opium,  in  dysentery,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results  ; — with  better  success  than  that 
which  attended  my  former  treatment.  One  striking 
case  is  given  in  Essay  I.     I  could  add  others  here. 


LEAD COiNSTlPATlGN— PARALYSIS, 

The  leading  symptom  produced  by  Lead^  when 
acting  as  a  poison,  is  constipation.* 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  chronic  constipation  removed 
by  this  substance. 

Another  well-known  effect  of  lead  is  numbness 
and  paralysis  ;  I  have  seen  it  cure  a  case  of  this 
kind. 


MERCURY — ^MUMPS — SORE   THROAT — ERUPTIONS. 

It   is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  effects   of 
Mercury  is  to  act  upon  the  salivary  glands  ;  if  there- 

*  Taylor's  '  Medical  Jurisprudence.'        *  Ibid. 
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fore  there  be  any  truth  in  tlic  law  of  '^aimitia,'*  mercury 
ought  to  be  a  cure  for  mumps.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  opportunities  of  puttiog  the  law  in  question  to 
this  test,  and  can  with  truth  affirm  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  result  was  satisfactory.  I  gave  nothing  but 
mercury  in  various  doses,  both  ponderable  and  impon- 
derable, that  is,  both  in  appreciable  and  in  inhniiesinial 
doses,  and  in  ever)'  case  the  cure  was  rapid  and  perfecL 
It  must  be  understood  that  not  the  slightest  local 
application  of  any  kind  was  permitted  in  any  one  of 
the  cases.  The  )>atients  were  singularly  preserved 
from  pain,  and  there  were  seldom  any  of  the  sympa- 
thetic atTections  which  not  unusu4dly  accompany  tnis 
complaint.^ 

tt  is  equally  well  known  to  medical  men  tliat  mercury 
produces  affections  of  the  throat,  bones,  and  skin,  so 
like  the  diseases,  of  those  parts  arising  from  other 
duscst  that  they  often  And  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  one  front  the  other,  or  to  decide  to  which  to 
attribute  the  symptoms.  WHiat  could  be  more  striking 
homceoi^athicity  than  this  ?  —  There  shall  be  two 
patients  funding  aide,  by  Ride,  with  ulcerated  throats, 
Swellings  on  the  honest,  and  eruptions  on  the  skin,  in 
the  one  caiisefl  by  mercurj-.  and  in  the  other  not,  and 
the  most  experience*!  surgeon  shall  be  puzzled  lo  say 
which  is  the  mercurial  case  and  which  is  not  Mercury 
given  to  these  cases'  would  apgravnte  the  one  whose 
symptoms  were  owing  to  mercury,  while  it  would 
almost  certainly  cure  the  other. 


WtOSPHOBVS — IKPt^MMATION. 

Two  grains*  and  in  another  case,  one  grain  and  a 

*  Mcrcur>'  acts  upon  tbc  salivary  ofgans^  whicti  are  the 
acAt  of  iiiuuips;  bu;  llitz  kliid  of  action  b  not  exactly  tlic 
same  It  U  probibtc,  therefore,  that  a  still  more  efficacious 
remedy  for  mumps  may  be  found  in  some  druij  which  has  not 
only  a  local  action  on  the  ^mc  or^an,  but  which  has  also  a 
kind  of  action  more  exactly  the  some,    (1S73-) 

'  Tliat  is,  in  appreciable  doses,     (iS/j-) 
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half  of  Pkosphorui  have  been  known  to  kill,  by  causing 
intense  inflainination  of  the  stoniach  and  boweU, 

In  May  last  (1S51)  I  was  requested  to  visit  tlie 
following  case  (in  Coventry),  in  which  the  most  severe 
inllammation  of  these  organs  existed.  A  lady  of  about 
fifiy  years  old  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach  on 
the  l-riday  evening,  on  Saturday  she  took  various 
strong  doses  of  medicines,  which  caused  vomitini^  and 
purging,  but  which  gave  no  relief;  the  pain  continued 
to  increase,  and  on  Sunday  night,  when  I  saw  her  for 
the  first  lime,  Jier  family  thought  she  was  dying ; — 
llu;rt  was  great  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  a 
cjuick  and  small  pulse,  a  VKvy  while  tongue*  with  some 
delirium,  an  anxious  and  sunken  countenance,  and 
shori  breathing  ;  she  had  been  eniircly  deprived  of 
sleep  by  pain  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
I  gave  a  small  dose  of  phosphorus,  and  in  about  a 
minute  she  felt  easier: — in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
dose  was  repeated  and  she  immediately  fell  asleep  for 
two  hours  and  a  half:  after  a  third  and  fourth  dose 
she  slept  again  ;  in  a  few  days  was  convalescent,  and 
in  a  fortnight  well. 

Among  other  inflammation?  produced  by  phosphorus 
when  ii  has  been  taken  in  pojsonous  doses,  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  1  have  treated  two  most 
dangerous  attacks  oipleuro-pneumonia  with  this  sub- 
stance; one  a  young  man.  aged  about  18,  in  March, 
1851,  who  liad  been  ill  some  days  before  \  saw  him. 
and  who  continued  to  get  worse  for  three  days  until 
phosphorus  was  given.  He  had  severe  pain,  respi- 
rations from  40  to  48  in  the  minute,  pulse  120,  cough 
frequent,  expectoration  tinged  with  blood,  and  great 
prostration,  with  the  slethoscopic  signs  of  inflamnialtor 
within  the  chest.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  this  younj 
man  was  cured,  and  he  continues  still  (July,  1853) 
perfecdy  well, — no  trace  of  mischief  remaining  in  his 
chest.  He  very  nearly  dictl.  and  yet  the  treatment 
was  ultimately  successful,  not  only  in  affording  pal* 
liafii^e  rclUf  bni  in  ejfeding  a  nidkal  cure.  I  feel  a 
moral  certainty  that  had  he  been  treated  with  bleeding 
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and  blistering,  guirgatives,  valines  :intl  antimoninK  he 
would  have  died,  if  not  immediately,  (which  moRt 
probably  would  have  been  the  case,)  at  any  rate  from 
the  chronic  disease  which  by  this  mcrthod  would  have 

[been  left  behind.  The  dme  seemed  long  during  which 
my  anxi<=tv  continued,  but  after  all,  it  did  not  extend 
to  a  fortnij^ht,  and  it  must  not  Ix!  forgotten  that  the 
disease  had  been  allowed  to  gather  strength  for  nearly 
a  week  before  anything  was  done  to  check  it.  We 
are  justified  by  tlie  ntsulls  in  considering  this  cisc  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  eflicacj-  of  the  new  remedies  in 

-such  an  acute  and  highly  d:ingerous  disease  as  pneu- 

'monia  is  universally  considered! 

The  other  case,  also  a  young  man,  aged  about  |6,  of 

'  a    consumptive    family,    was    still    more  striking ;    it 

rocoirred  to  me  in  March,  1852-  All  the  symjjtums  of 
violent  plcuro-pncumonia  were  fully  and  very  rajjidly 
developed,  and  for  some  hours  he  was  in  great  danger. 

^Almost  the  only  remedy  administered  was  phosphorus, 
in  small  doses,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  he  was 
quite  convalcsca^t ;— tlic  physical  (stcihoscopicj  signs 
of  di&ease  diutppeared  in  about  another  forEnigut,  and 
he  also  lias  continued  ever  since  in  perfect  health. 
Had  this  young  man  been  re^luced  by  what  is  called 
"active  treatment,"  his  constitution  would  have  been 
broken  down,  and  he  would  have  followed  his  sii^ter^ 
through  a  pinful  course  of  suffering,  to  an  early  grave. 
I  have  also  seen  iht^  most  strikingly  beneficial  results 
from  phosphorus  m  dironic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as 
welt  as  in  these  acute  cases. 


SULPHUR — ERUmONS, 

Those  who  visit  Harrogate,  and  other  places  where 
the  waters  contain  6«^//wr,  arc  well  aware  that  erup- 
tions of  a  verj'  irriialing  cliaracicr  arc  not  unfrcqucntly 
produced  by  drinking  the  waters.  Sulphur  is  noto- 
riously a  remedy  for  similar  eruptions. 

i    have   seen   i[,   when  given    in   small   dosc5,   both 
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produce  and  cure  such  affeciions  of  ihe  skin, 
dreams  ihat  it  produces  the  itch  insect. 
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POISONS  FROM  THE  VECETARLF.  KENGDOU- 

ACOSITE — CROUP, 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  of  croup  are  among  die 
ill  effects  of  Aconite  or  AionUs  H^H>d. 

The  new  treatment  ha;i  been  Irvxl  by  mc  in  several 
cases  of  croujj  with  vcrj'  remarkable  success. 


UELtADOXNA       HEAD   ACHE — SORC  THROAT. 

Among  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
skade  are  heat  and  fever,  ditTficulty  of  swallowing  and 
speaking,  feeling  of  constriction  about  llie  throat* 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  obscurity  of  \'ision,  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes,  singing  in  the  ears,  confusion  of  the 
head,  giddiness,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  stupor  or 
lethargy- 

In  a  variety  of  cases,  bath  slight  and  severe,  of 
affections  similar  in  their  symptoms  to  these  effects, 
as  quinsy,  oplithalmia,  hc;idache,  cases  threatening  to 
end  in  wattrr  in  the  brain,  1  have  tested  the  rcm^ial 
powers  of  belladonna,  and  have  not  often  been  disap- 
pointed. In  two  cases  of  tlu-eatcning  hydrocephalus, 
^-children,  in  dificrcat  families,  a  chiki  in  each  family 
having  previously  died  of  water  in  tlic  head- — wlien  I 
was  first  considied,  it  was  feared  that  tiic*ic  would  die 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  boUi  speedily  recovered. 
During  the  spring  of  this  year,  (1S53,)  I  have  had 
flcvcral  opportunities  of  giving  belladonna,  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  i:i  well 
known  that  Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  point  it  out 
both  as  a  remedy  and  a  prcsenative  from  scarlet  fever; 
this  he  had  been  led  to  di^^c^over  by  the  resemblance 
which  he  observed  between  the  poisonous  effects  of 
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the  plant,  and  the  symptoms  of  that  disease.  The 
following  extract  is  given  fmm  the  *  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Jounial"  for  September,  1824.  (the  most 
rcsix,^tabic  allopathic  journal  of  that  period.)  both 
because  it  shows  the  admission  of  this  discovery, 
and  also  because  it  exhibits  a  better  feeling^  towards 
Hahnemann  than  is  at  present  met  with  among  my 
allopathic  brethren. 

"  Bflladonna  a  fin-t^mfitf^  0J  Scarlet  Ftver. — It  has  been 
torg  known  that  Dr.  H.-ihneniann,  of  LeipKtcJia^  utscrted  the 
above  r.ict ;  but  since  the  year  iSiS,  several  prdctitjoticrs  m 
tlic  north  of  Kurope  huve  repeated  the«c  (;xj>eri meats,  and 
i&ty  find  tht^m  f&undtd  in  truth.  The  first  of  these.  Dr. 
Brendt,  ofCustnn.affinns  that  all  who  employed  this  remedy 
escaped  the  inrcction ;  and  hU  account  is  corroborated  by 
Dr  Mu^cck,  of  Dcnirnin,  in  Wotern  Poincninia,  who  says 
he  has  u^ed  it  for  sc^'en  years,  and  with  equal  success;  he 
ftdmmUter^d  it  to  \\\  tho«e  who  dw^lt  in  the  hoitsc.t  where 
scarlet  fe\'er  prevailed,  coitinuing  its  u^e  until  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle  had  taken  place  in  those  attacked.  Dr. 
Dusterbotirg,  of  Warbourg,  has  aUo  puttltHhcd  an  account  of 
a  series  uf  experiments  confirmini;  the^e  statements;  and 
several  aubaccjucnt  mcmoin  have  appeared  all  equally  ccr- 
roborativr  of  Ihi*  virtue  in  brU^dnnna/' 

Medical  men  of  the  old  school  arc  now  beginning  to 
assert  that  belladonna  is  no presen^a^ivc  against  scarlet 
fever  and  that  this  "shows  the  uttor  fallacy  of  their 
(the  homasopathifits")  n?ason!ng,  and  the  sandy  founda- 
tion on  which  tliey  build  their  views,"  But  it  will  not 
fail  lo  be  remarked  by  impartial  observers  that  such 
assertions  come  from  a  quarter  now  too  prejudiced  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  also  that,  even  supposing  them  to 
be  correct,  they  prove  nothing  against  homoeopathy, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  sjTitcm  of  prrjcniicn,  out  a 
method  of  curf.  'ITic  weight  of  evidence  is  still  in 
favour  of  the  preventive  powers  of  belladonna,  but  its 
failure  will  bring  no  ''  fallacy"  into  the  "  reasoning," 
nor  "sand''  into  the  "  foundation"  of  homoeopathy. 


BRYONIA — RHEUMATISM. 


WhiU  Bryony  \%  one  of  the  ancient  remedies  which, 
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like  hellebore,  has  been  discarded  from  modem  practice 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  its  action  when  given  in 
the  usual  large  doses.  Among  other  symptoms,  it 
produces  those  resembling  rheumatism.  I  nave  my^ 
self  iwice  brought  on  these  symptoms  with  bryony. 
It  is  3  very  valuable  remedy  In  simitar  cases, 

Kheiimatism  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  acid 
state  of  the  secretions.  If  litmus  pa]>cr  be  applied  to 
the  tongue,  the  moLst  skin,  &c.,  while  a  patient  is  suf- 
fering  from  rheumatic  pain,  it  will  commonly  be  red*  fl 
dcned.  Knowing  this,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for 
some  lime  of  treating  rheumatism  with  alkalies,  both 
internally  and  externally,  and  with  so  much  better  fl 
succes';  tliat  when  formerly  bleeding,  &c.,  were  had 
recourse  to,  I  was  reluctant  to  give  them  up.  A 
case  occurred  in  November.  1850,  which  first  induced 
me  to  do  so.  A  boy  about  12  years  old  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  The  usual  method 
was  pursued  at  first,  but  being  greatly  disappointed 
with  it,  I  felt  justified  in  substituting  the  new  remedies, 
and  prescribed  a  dose  of  bryony  ever>'  two  hours. 
The  next  day  the  little  patient  was  relieved  in  every 
way ;  the  pulse  had  fallen  from  1 20  to  83 ;  the  pains. 
wliich  had  been  very  bad  in  the  wrist,  elbows,  back, 
and  abdomen,  were  gone ;  as  were  also  the  swelling 
and  redness,  and  the  following  day  he  As-as  conva- 
lescent His  father,  a  mt^dical  man  of  distinction,  now 
arrived  from  a  distance,  together  with  his  mother. 
All  that  had  been  done  was  detailed  to  him,  and, 
though  no  hoiii(£opathiat,  he  yavc  me  hearty  thanks 
for  the  benefit  his  boy  had  got  from  the  treatment. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
taken  home  by  his  motlicr. 


COI^OCVNTll- 


croLiC- 


The  takers  of  violent  purgatives,  such  as  Morison's 
pills,  know  the  effects  of  Coiocynlli. 

I  have  found  it,  in  small  doses,  relieve  similar  pains. 
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KRfcASOTE — \X>MlTmG- 

Xr^asc/^  a£  a  poison  produces  vomiting  and  other 
derangements  of  thestomach.  together  with  a  tendency  m 
th^  fliiifUof  the  body  to  d<rcom position,  and  in  the  solids 
todisor^nisation.    I  have  rtrpcatedly  seen  ^rnall  dQs<?sof 

creasote  act  beneficially  in  similar  conditions  of  dtscaso. 
The  following  case,  which  occuitckI  some  years  ago. 
is  given,  because  it  illustrates  a  remark  which  I  have 
often  lately  made,  tliat.  on  reflection,  [  find  that  much 

>{  my  former  successful  practice  was,  without  my  being 
of  it,  homteojjadiic  ia  principle.  The  notes 
were  wriiten  by  an  inidligent  assistant  at  the  time  :— ■ 

^Mi«K  A —  H^.  act-  j6.  haa  been  Mibjcct  to  fri-qiicnt 
attacks  of  erysipelait.  accompanied  by  ercat  sickness.  Tiic 
last  jittack  was  during  last  summer,  from  wluch  slw  rccovcTed 
Lt>out  three  months  since.  Un  Saturday.  December,  I7tti, 
she  was  attacked  with  voinitiiij^  and  purging,  ac^oni- 
paincd  by  an  acute  pain  in  the  rifgion  of  Uie  liver.  Mr.  H^ 
who  saw  hex,  g-iv*  Iier  calomel  and  opium,  and  applied  a 
blister  to  tliese^tof  thepain,  but  without  relief;  he  also  gave 
eflVr\'CM:ing  valines  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  applied  a 

istard  poultice  to  the  stomach,  with  sJiRht  but  tcniporary 
benefiL  On  Thur^Jay,  Dcccuibcr  22tl,  the  vomitin}^  being 
tnor«  violent  than  ever,  ncitbcr  food  nor  medicine  having 
remained  on  the  stomach  since  the  Saturday  previous,  Mr. 
Sharp,  aloner  with  Dr  Hob^n  of  I-ccd*,  saw  her,  and  found 
her  in  the  fdtoA'ing  state:  V^omiling  excessive;  pain  in  the 
abdomen  ;  pain  and  temicrncsss  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  bpinc,  (to  which  Mr.  Sharp  ajrplicd  u  mustard  poultice 
with  complete  relief).^  Dr  H.  thinking  lh;it  the  mesenteric 
elands  were  affected,  prescribed  Argent  Nitrat.  in  small  doses, 
combined  with  ExL  Opii  Aquos.,  and  on  the  following  day 
changed  tiic  Argent  Nitn  for  Cupn  Sulph.,  but  the  stomadi 
rejected  everything,  A  large  bli&tcr  wa*  u!»o  applied  ty  the 
«l»domcnr  IkjI  inatten  grew  worse,  and  the  patient,  feeling 
that  %}\c  must  inevitably  d\^,  refused  to  take  any  more 
medicine-  On  the  36th,  Mr.  Sharp  sugucsted  a  trial  of 
kfcasote.  It  was  procured,  and  administered  in  some  gruel 
Without  tier  knowledge,  one  or  two  drops  being  pui  into  u 

'  Thia  was  done  before  the  arrival  of  Dr  Hobson, 
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tmallbaslD  of  ^d,  and  a  spoonful  ehrcn  at  a  timcL.  She  bas 
never  vofnrlccl  ^incc  She  continued  to  take  ooc  drop  daily 
for  a  short  time,  aitd  then  di^continuu-d  it  bhe  took  small 
quaaLiUes  of  light  oourtshoicnt  after  the  j6ih,  till  licr  health 
was  re-establi»hed,  nnd  she  Has  since  been  quite  free  frocn 
ftimiUr  attacks" 


irECACUAKJIA — VOMITIXC— ASTHMA — HEMORRHAGE. 

Every  one  knows  that  /fiaacuanAa  cxaics  vomiting. 
Amon^  my  earliest  trials  were  several  cases  of  vomiting 
in  children,  arising'  from  the  ordinarj- causes  of  indiges- 
tion. These  were  all  vcr>*^  speedily  cured  by  a  few 
doscs^  more  or  less  minute,  of  the  tincture  of  ipecacttanha. 
Among  theNe  was  a  delicate  child,  about  ten  years  of 
age  who  had  been  vonudng  iiivt'teraiely  for  a  week, 
so  chat  everything  which  had  been  given  her  durir^ 
that  time,  whether  as  food  or  mcclieine,  had  been 
rejected.  She  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  much 
exhausted.  She  did  not  vomit  once  after  the  Brsc 
dose  of  ipecacuanha,  and  very  npidly  recovered  her 
usual  health  and  slr*:ngih. 

This  rwtult  surprij>ed  and  gratified  mc  much,  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  instances,  nearly  equally 
striking,  which  have  since  occurred  to  me. 

The  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting  from  which 
females  frequently  suffer,  and  which  so  often  baffle  the 
medical  man's  best  eftorts.  have  on  several  occasions 
been  speedily  removed  by  the  same  remedy.  In 
one  case  the  patient  had  suffered  for  two  months  from 
continual  sickness,  vomiting  bile  every  morning,  and 
her  food  more  or  less  after  every  meal.  She  had  had 
allopathic  medical  treatment  without  benefit.  A  few 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  put  a  complete  stop  to  tliis 
distressing  state  of  things. 

Ipecacuanha,  in  infinitesimal  doses,  as  will  be  amply 
shown  in  Kssay  IX,  produces  asthma. 

I  have  seen  it.  in  similar  doses,  relieve,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  severe  fits  of  asthma. 

Ipecacuanha  also  causi:s  blcetlingfrom  different  parts 
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of  the  body  In  persons  previously  in  health.  Some 
interesting  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage,  cured  by 
"^tpecacuanha,  are  detailed  in  vol,  I  of  Mr.  Uraithwaite's 
'Retrospect;"  where,  however,  the  beneficial  effects 
are  wrongfully  attributed  to  the  slckne^is  produced  by 
the  large  do!;es  which  were  givc^. 

1  have  had  some  opportunities  of  observing  that 
ijxxacuanha,  in  such  small  doses  as  did  not  produce 
any  sickness,  could  arrest  hemorrhage  even  when  life 
was  fast  ebbing  au*ay. 


NUX    VOMICA SPASMODIC   PAtN5. 

In  instances  of  sufiering  from  abdominal  spasmodic 
pains  the  benc6t  derived  from  Ntix  V&mua  has  been 
(most  obvious  and  gratifying,  Wlien  the  attack  was 
ecent  it  was  almost  immetliately  removed.  In  a 
of  long  standing,  where  the  countenance  betrayed 
tfie  existence  of  organic  disca^^c,  and  in  which  the  pain 
^was  so  severe,  antt  had  conliniied,  when  the  patient 
first  seen,  so  many  hours  that  a  fatal  result  seemed 
not  improbable^  the  prostration  of  strength  being  very 
great,  a  perseverance  in  the  remedy  ac  short  intcrv^ais 
ioT  a  few  hours  gave  complete  relief*  This  is  now 
lore  than  two  y*uirs  ago»  and  the  man  has  continued 
lioce  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks. 

Nux  Vomica,  when  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  pro* 
duces  similar  S)-mptoms. 


OPIUM— CONSTIPATION — APOPLEXV — DaLIRllTM  TREMENS. 

It  is  notorious  that  Opium  constipates  the  bowels ;  I 
have  found  it  in  small  doses  relieve  constipation. 
Excessive  doses  of  opium  produce  in  some  persons  coma 
or  apoplexy ;  I  have  seen  it  of  use  In  tnat  alarming 
state.  In  other  persons  it  produces  an  excited  state 
resembling  delirium  tremens  ;  it  is  the  best  remedy  we 

Cthat    fearful    condition  when    produced   by 
ig  drinks. 
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K  HI' BARB — SKNNA — DIARKHOIjV. 

As  ipecacuanha  is  rcnmrkably  useful  tn  many  kinds 

of  vomiting,  so  Rhitbarb,  Semui,  and  other  /rurgaiiv^ 

are  not  less  so  In  the  kinds  of  diarrhcca  which  resemble 

tho^  produced  by  large  doses  of  these  drugs.     I  have 

repeatedly  tried    them  in    varjing  doses,  and    have 

obtained  the  relief  looked  for,  both  in  children  and 

adiihs. 

I 

VERATRfM — CH(H-KftA. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  medical  men  that  WkiU 
lidUbort  was  the  favorite  purgative  with  Hippocrates, 
and  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  from  its  violent  effects. 
Recourse  has  been  had  to  it  in  two  extreme  cases  of 
cholem»  and  in  other  sh'ghter  ones,  with  complete 
success.  In  tlie  first  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  collapse  had  succeeded  the  most 
violent  cramps  and  other  usual  symptoms.  Two  or 
three  doses  of  camphor,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine, 
were  given  first,  but  with  little  or  no  benefit  The 
acetate  of  copper  and  vcratrum,  alternately,  effected  a 
cure  in  twenty-four  houry.  The  second  case,  which 
occurred  in  July,  1853,  was  notsofievere  as  the  fonmer» 
,  there  being  no  cramp.  Camphor  relieved  the  extreme 
Vxhaii*ition,  and  vtrairum  accomplished  the  rest.  There' 
was  not  a  single  effort  to  vomit,  nor  a  single  evacuation, 
after  the  first  dose,  though  both  these  distrcsangj 
symptoms  had  been  almost  incessant  /or  thirty  kouf 
previously. 


POISONS  FROM  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
CANTIlAttlDES-^STRANOUBV. 

That  Canfharides.  even  when  only  ap[)lied  externally 
in  the  form  of  a  blister,  frcqiicnity  produce  sirangur)- 
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and  other  complaints  of  Uic  bladder  scarcely  any  one 
IS  ignumiiL  Thai  ihcy  art^  Uic  must  cflicacious  remedy 
for  ^^inular  complaints  arisiiig  frum  othcrcau^^ot,  I  have 
had  the  oio5t  satisfactory  evidence. 

Reference  has  been  thus  briL'fly  made  to  the  disease- 
pro<lucing  and  the  disease- healing  powers  of  twenty  of 
the  ^rf/^*««i>ic'/iri>ubbtances  taken  from  the  three  kiti^ums 
in  nature:  antimony,  ansenic^  copper,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur;  aconite, 
belladonna,  bryony,  colocynth,  kn^asote,  ipecacuanha, 
nux  vomica,  opium,  rhubarb,  senna,  and  veratrum: 
cantharides.  Rlany  odier  remedies  might  have  been 
nonced  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  would  be  tedious. 
A  larjje  number  have  been  tried  by  me,  as  well  in 
great  as  in  small  doses.  The  cases  have  occurred  "  in 
my  own  hands,  and  under  my  own  eyes;"  the  trial 
has  been  conducted  under  the  favorable  conditions 
mentioned  already  in  Hits  Essay,  and  the  verdict  is, 
that  my  own  mind  is  convinced  that  there  is  an  accord- 
ance between  Uie  two  great  powers  of  these  poisonous 
substances, — their  ])owcr  of  producinij  disease  in  the 
human  body,  when  given  in  certain  comparatively 
large  dosts,  and  their  power  of  removing  simUar 
dtsease!i«  arising  from  other  causes,  when  given  in  small 
doae:^  I  estate  tlie  iact,  and  enter  into  no  tlieoretical 
methods  of  accounting  for  it.  1  declare  myself  satisfied 
with  the  proofs  I  have  witnessed  of  the  uoith  of  the 
principle,  and  feel  bound  to  give  my  individual  testi- 
mony that  the  a<i ministration  of  remedies  under  the 
guidance  of  this  principle  is  a  much  more  successful 
mode  of  treating  disease  than  any  with  which  1  was 
previously  acquainted. 

Such  is  a  small  portion  of  my  trial  of  hamaopalhy. 
It  conveys  but  an  inadetiuate  idea  of  die  amount  of 
industry  and  anxiety  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  inquiry.  The  cases  and  observations  might  be 
greaUy  extended,  but  1  think  without  further  benefit. 
Thofie  already  given  exhibit   the  kind  of  evidence 
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capable  of  being  afforded,  and  which  is  ihe  only  kind 
the  invcaligatlon  admiU  of.  The  quantity  necessary  to 
produce  eonviction  !n  different  minds  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  sevenil  constitutions,  but  it  will  surely  be 
considered  die  height  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  in  any 
one  to  reject  altogether,  and  in  timht£,  such  evidence 
as  this,  or  to  refuse  to  investigate  the  subJL-ct  for 
himself. 

To  the  objection  that  these  examples  are,  after  all, 
very  few  and  insufficient  to  establish  a  general  principle 
it  is  replied,  first,  that  in  the  investigation  of  a  law  of 
nature,  like  the  one  we  are  inquiring  after,  it  may  be 
almost  said 

"  Ex  uno  disce  omneV' 

from  the  behaviour  of  one  or  two  substances  carefully 
experimented  upon,  the  conduct  of  all  others  may  be 
inferred.  The  popular  story  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
the  falling  apple,  whether  literally  true  or  not,  is  a  plain 
illustration,  and  conveys  an  important  lesson.  And 
secondly,  nearly  every  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdica 
has  now  been  tested  by  one  and  another,  and  the 
further  the  examination  is  carried,  the  more  certain 
does  Uie  conclusion  appear. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
the  desire  so  fervently  expressed  by  Sydenham  has 
been  accomplished ;  and  proves  that  this  principle  is  a 
^^fixcd^  dc^nite,  and  coKsummnie*  rule  to  guide  us  in 
our  endeavours  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  maladies  of 
mankind.^ 

*  It  will  be  believed  that  to  these  might  be  sdded  a  very 
lar^'c  number  of  interestin^r  casas.  which  have  been  cibscr^'cd 
in  an  extensive  and  successful  practice,  during  the  twenty 
years  and  more  since  1851.  The  leisure  necessary  to  put 
them  on  record  is  not  ^X  cummand,  but  it  m^y  be  staled  th^t 
the  first  evidence  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  general 
testimony  of  this  enlarged  expenenee,     (l!^73-) 
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(CONTINUED,) 


"  I  am  so  far  from  blaming  a  rational  theory  in  physic  that 
I  think  it  the  ^atij  of  all  just  and  regular  practice;  but  then  it 
should  be  as  Hippocrates  adviseth  jcara  ^vaiv  ^twp(a  (a  theory 
according  to  nature)*  If  ever  physic  is  to  be  improved,  it 
fnust  be  in  such  a  mann^y  and  not  by  chimerical  hypotheses, 
nor  rash  unwarrantable  quackeiy," 

John  Huxhah. 


ESSAY  V.' 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  HOM(EOPATHY, 

{CO Jf TIN  (/ED.) 


"The  iovcntiOQ  of  the  mariner's  needle  which  £h^^  tk^ 
dirtidon,  h  of  no  less  benefit  for  navieation  tlan  the  invcn* 
tion  of  ihe  sails  winch  give  the  motioiL ' 

Lord  Bacqtc. 


It  has  been  well  sa>d  "there  arc  truths  which  some 
men  despise,  because  they  will  not  examine  them,  and 
which  they  ulll  not  examine  because  ihey  despise 
them."  Homceopathy  is  one  of  these.  Men  of  large 
scientific  attainments^  and  indefatigable  in  adding  to 
their  store  of  knowledge,  think  it  foolish  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  its  truth,  and  this  notion  of  its  folly 
hinders  them  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
evidences  in  its  favour. 

Nevertheless,  homoeopathy  embraces  scientific  and 
practical  truth  of  so  much  value,  that,  were  it  known,  it 
would  interest  alike  the  man  of  science,  and  the  man  of 
practical  utility.  The  truth,  known  only  as  men  know 
other  truths,  imperfecUy,  may  be  mixed  up  with 
numerous  errors,  but  it  is  wiser  to  endeavour  to 
separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  than  to  reject 
both. 

The  jealousy  of  power  may  indeed  attempt  to  crush 
:  rising  induence  of  new  truth.    A  Galileo  may  by 

^  First  published  in  1853. 
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force  be  constrained  to  read  a  reluctant  recantatioit, 
but  **  the  earth  moves  notwithstanding/'  Such  is  the 
vitality  of  truth,  that  when  once  discovered,  it  seems 
never  afterwards  to  die.  If.  therefore,  hoinccopalhy  be 
true,  we  may  oonfidendy  expect  that  it  will  survive  the 
opposition  to  which  it  is  exposed.  If  it  be  false,  let  us 
have  the  proof.  It  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  some 
people  would  condemn  a  suspected  felon,  williout 
judge  or  jury. 

But,  whatever  course  the  opponents  of  homceopalhy 
may  pursue,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  have  risked  their  credit  and  success  by 
embracing  it,  to  give  it  a  most  searching  inquiry  ;  that 
what  there  is  of  irtnh  in  it  may  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  that  what  there  may  be  of 
error  Intermingled  with  that  Initli  may  be  separated 
fromjt.  TVtfM. — beautiful  truth,  must  be  to  us  what 
power  was  to  the  Romans,      In  the  words  of  Livj", — 

"  Apud  Romanos  vis  imperii  valet,  inania  trattsftittuHtur,** 

Among  the  Romans,  he  says,  the  power,  the  energy 
of  empire  was  valued,  the  pompous  trappings  and 
parade  were  handed  over  to  others — to  the  monarchs 
of  tlie  east 

Let  us  then  once  more  examine  the  foundation  of 
our  science,  and  in  doing  so  we  will  consider— 

I.  Whether  there  be  any  probabilUy  that  a  law,  rule, 
or  principle  exists  in  nature  for  our  guidance  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

II.  The  &z£/ of  homoeopathy. 

III.  The  limits  of  this  law. 

IV.  Whatthosc  casesare  which  are  b^ond the  limiis 
of  the  law,  and  how  they  arc  to  be  treated. 

I.  Whether  there  be  any  proiabtlity  that  a  law,  rule» 
or  principle  exists  in  nature  for  our  guidance  in  die 
treatment  of  disease. 
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It  h  held  by  some  that  aiich  a  law  is  impossible. 
Among  thffiw  who  thinlc  thus,  is  the  present  official 
head  of  our  pmfession — Dr.  Paris,  the  presideni  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  in  London. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Maieria  Mtdica  to  its 
"earliest  periods/  says  Dn  Paris,  "  we  shall  find  that  its 
progress  has  been  very  slow  and  unequal,  very  unlike 
the  steady  and  successive  improvement  which  has 
attended  other  branches  of  natural  knowIe<:If;e ;  we 
shall  perceive  even  that  its  advancement  has  been 
continually  arrested,  and  often  entirely  subverted  by 
the  caprices,  prejudices,  superstition,  and  knavery  of 
mankind  ;  unlike  too  the  other  branches  of  science,  it  is 
imapabU  of  successful  gemralizaiian"'^  This  extract 
from  Dr.  Paris  proves,  first,  that,  up  to  the  present 
^inonieni,  no  law,  principle,  or  gent:ralization  has  been 
^^Bcknovrledcd  by  the  profession  as  a  body.  It  proves, 
^Bccondty,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  M.'Lterta 
^■Mcdica,  or  art  of  healing,  as  exercised  by  legally 
qualified  practitioners.  It  further  admits  ihat  this  art 
has  not  been  improved  and  advanced  another  branches 
of  natural  knowledge  are  confessed  to  have  been 
advanced;  leaving  the  inference  to  be  dravrn,  that 
such  wretched  condition,  and  such  want  of  improve- 
ment, have  arisen  from  the  absence  of  a  principle  or 
rule  to  improve  by.  l-ai^tly,  it  asserts,  &ui  it  does  not 
prove,  that  medicine  must  for  ever  remain  in  this 
hopelessly  unimproveable  condition,  for  that  it  is 
incapable  of  such  a  principle!  Sad  indeed, — if  it  he 
true^ 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  living 
physician  in  London ;  Ic^  us  now  turn  to  the  most 
distinguished  living  physician  in  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
Dr  Simpson  Lanerwards  Sir  James]  says,  '  In  medi- 
cine and  surgery  we  have  majiy  general  facis  or  taws^ 
more  or  less  correctly  ascertained  and  established,  and 
the  art  of  medicine  consists  in  the  practical  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  diseases  of  our 


^  Fttris's  '  Pharmacclogia/     IniroducUon. 
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{jatients.  These  laws  are  some  of  a  higher,  some  of  a 
ower  type  of  general  it)'.  As  examples  o?  iheni  we  have, 
for  iiisiaiice,  tlie  ]a\v  that  various  contagious  diseases, 
more  particularly  eruptive  fevers,  seldom  attack  the 
same  individual  twice  during  life,  and  the  practical 
application  of  this  law  in  artirkial  inoculation  with 
MMdtl'pox  and  cow-pox,  has  already  saved  millions 
of  liiunan  lives.  As  a  genera!  law,  cinchona  has  the 
powcrof  arresting  and  curing  di^scases  of  an  iiUcrmictcnt 
or  periodic  t>"pe»  as  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  inter* 
mittent  neuralgia^  &c.  As  a  general  law,  the  employ- 
ment of  opiinn  arrests  and  cures  irritative  diarrncea, 
iron  cures  cliloro^is.  &c,  &c,"* 

In  the  name  of  natural  science  T  protest  against  such 
an  abuse  of  its  expressions  as  i'^  here  made.  If  its  most 
flraluable  terms  are  to  be  applied  in  so  vague  a  manner 
there  is  an  end  to  all  precision  of  either  thought  or 
language.  If  the  term  "general  law"  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  things  j^wi/r- 
ally  happtn  so  and  so,  the  fiirther  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  be  vain  and  unprofitable. 

Dr.  Simpson,  endeavounng  to  extricate  himself  from 
this  confusion  of  ideas,  and  misapplication  of  words, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  But  the  law  laid  down  by  Hahnemann, 
and  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  homoeopathy,  viz, 
— similia  smi/ifius  atrantur, — is  regarded  by  him  and 
his  disciples,  not  in  the  light  of  a  general  law,  but  as  a 
nttivcrsal  and  infallible  law  in  therapeutics,"  Here, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  word  general  is  made  to  mean 
the  same  ^s  gettcnUly,  as  if  thiry  wcrc^  cunnectcd  us  the 
words/frf u€fi/ and /rg^uc/i^/y  may  be;  but  a  '^ general 
law  "  in  this  sense  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  a  '*  law 

fencrally  but  not  always"  J3  no  law  at  all  in  nature, 
'he  word  "general"  when  applied  to  a  law  of  nature 
means  ihe  same  as  "  universal/  A  natural  law  must 
be  universally  applicable  xviikin  its  sphert  of  action  ,— 
3  real  though  not  an  apparent  exception  would  destroy 
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hs  claim  to  be  rccci\'cd  as  a  law,      Homreopathists 
speak  of  their  law  as  thus  general  or  universal 

But  the  confiisioQ  in  Dr.  Simpson  s  mind  continues 
as  he  proceeds.  *'For  one/'  he  sa>"s,  "I  am  most 
willing  to  admit,  that  if  Hahmrmanri,  or  any  man.  could 
discover  a  sinj;le  universal,  infallible  law  in  therapeutics, 
applicable  to  ail  diseases  and  all  cases  of  diseases,  it 
would  constitute  the  greatest  imajjinablc  discovery  in 
medicine.  Many  men  have  in  the  same  ^vay  fancied 
that  they  have  discovered  a  single  infallible  uJtivcrsal 
mtifdy  for   all    diseases.       Pricsnltz   thought  his  cold 

atcr  was  such.     Alorison  averred  that  his  pills  were 

ich,  and  so  on." 

How  strange  the  confusion  of  tlioi^ht  in  this  sen 
tencc  I  What  rebtlon  does  the  attempt  to  cure  all 
diseases  by  a  single  remedy^  as  in  the  instance  of 
hydropathy,  hear  to  iho  attempt  to  discover,  by  phi- 
losophica!  inquiry  and  fair  induction,  a  general  fact  or 
law  of  nature  calculated  to  guide  us  in  the  application 
of  all  remedies  ?  An  uneducated  but  vigorous  peasant 
might  undertake  the  one,  but  only  an  accomplished 
physician  could  hope  to  effect  the  other.  And  how 
can  Dn  Simpson  place  a  laborious  scientific  inquiry. 

rricd  on  openly  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  Maline- 

n,  side  by  side  with  the  advertisements  about  his 

!t  pills  and  their  infallible  virtues  by  Morison? 

evidences  a   lack  either  of  discernment  or  of 

candour;  if  the  former,  it  displays  such  a  want  of 

discrimination  as  entirely  unfits  him  for  the  task  he 

undertaken  ;  if  the  latter,  it  betrays  him  into  such 

misrepresentation  of  things  as  equally  disqualifies 
im  on  another  ground. 

Dr,  Simjxson  admits  that  tlic  discovery  of  a  general 
principle  to  s^iide  us  in  the  application  of  remedies  in 
disease  woufd  be  a  ^tai  discovcrj';  but  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  arc  labouring  to  find  out 
such  an  invaluable  guide.  He  does  not,  indeed,  say, 
with  Dn  Paris,  that  the  discover^'  is  impo*>8ible,  but  he 
breathes  no  fervent  aspiration  that  suffering  humanity 
may  receive  such  a  boon.     He  does  not  engage  in  the 
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search  himself  any  more  than  Dr,  Paris,  nor  has  he  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  induceothers  to  engage  in  it. 
He  expresses  no  gratitude  to  Halincmann  for  hi.s  inde- 
facigaUe  exertion!*,  nor  regret  lliat  they  should  have 
been  peibcvered  in  for  so  many  years,  as  he  thinksi  in 
vain. 

There  is  nothing  enviable  in  a  frame  of  mind  Kkc 
thi3> — 30  destitute  of  generous  admiration  of  the  strug* 
gles  of  an  ardent  spirit  to  obtain  some  light  co  illu- 
minate his  path  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties  ; — so  devoid  of  ingenuous  pity  and 
brotherly  regret  while  he  thinks  that  those  aspirations 
and  exertions  have  ended  in  a  failure ! 

But  other  men  have  had  other  views  and  feelings, 
and  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  Sydenham, 
the  father  of  British  physicians,  writes  tlius : — 

"I  conceive  that  the  advancement  of  medicine  lies 
in  the  following  conditions, — 

"  There  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  history  of  the 
disease,  in  other  words,  a  description  that  shall  be  at 
once  graphic  and  natural 

*'  To  draw  a  disease  in  gross  is  an  easy  matter.  To 
describe  it  in  its  history,  so  as  to  escape  the  censure  of 
the  great  Bacon  is  far  more  difficult 

"It  is  necessary,  in  describing  any  disease,  to  enu- 
merate the  peculiar  and  constant  phenomena,  ai>art 
from  the  accidental  and  adventitious  ones;  tliese  last 
named  being  those  that  arise  from  the  age  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient,  and  from  die  dilTerent  forms  of 
medical  treatment.  It  often  happens  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  complaint  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
remedies,  and  that  symptoms  may  be  referred  /^s  io 
the  disease  ihatt  to  ihe  doeior.  ,  .  .  No  botanist  takes 
the  bites  of  a  caterpillar  as  a  eharacteris^tic  of  a  leaf  of 
sage     ,     .     -     . 

"  The  other  metho<l  whereby,  in  my  opinion,  the 
art  of  medicine  may  be  advanced,  turns  chiefly  upon 
what  follows,  viz-,  that  there  must  be  some  fixed, 
definite,  and  consunmiate  methodus  medendi  (law  or 
method  of  cure),  of  which  the  commonweal  may  have 
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the  advantage.  By  Jitifd,  d(/!ni/^,  and  £onsstmma4e,  I 
m«an  a  line  of  practice  which  has  been  based  and  buitt 
ujK>na  ^iufficientnumberof  experimaitfi,  and  has  in  that 
manner  been  proved  competent  to  the  cure  of  diseases, 
1  by  no  means  am  satishcd  with  the  record  of  a  ftnv 

I  successful  operations  either  of  the  doctor  or  the  drugf. 
I  require  that  they  be  stiown  to  siucad  univcnally 

Xnndv^  such  and  sum  circums/aftc^s"^ 

Such  are  the  earnest  tliou^hts  of  Sydenham.  It  b 
true  he  looked  for  this  "  method  of  healing"  in  a 
direction  in  which  success  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
He  hoped  to  find  it  in  a  theory  of  disease.  "  It  is 
known."  he  says,  "that  ilie  foundation  and  erection  of 
a  perfect  and  definite  nteihodiis  fnedcndi  is  a  work  of 
exceeding  difficult}*/'  In  this  direction  two  thousand 
j'cars  have  been  spent  in  unsuccessful  trfibrts.  H;ilme- 
mann  turned  to  another  quarter,  and,  as  Dr.  Scott  has 

I  well  explained,  he  fuund  a  fneikod  in  a  th^o*y  of  cure. 

Thus  far  authorities  may  be  consulted  on  ihc  ques- 
tion, whether  there  be  any  probabilit>'  that  a  law  of 
bcallog  exists  in  nature.  But  authorities  cannot  give 
the  answer  ;  it  is  a  qut.-5tion  of  anai<fgy ;  and  it  can  be 
answered  only  by  a  reference  to  what  is  found  to  be 
true  in  other  dcpartmtrnls  of  nature. 

Now  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
natural  and  cxpcrimL-ntal  philosophy  are  aware  that 
real  progress  in  natural  knowlcdgt?  is  dependent  upon 
the  discnvcry  of  g(?ncral  facts  or  laws,  A  subject 
appears  confused,  and  all  its  parts  in  disorder,  unlU 
such  a  discovery  with  reicrence  to  it  has  been  made; 
when  this  has  been  effected,  everything  falls  into  its 
pbce,  and  that  which  seemed  before  a  chaos  becomes 
an  exhibition  of  order  befittinf;  the  contrivance  of  an 
infinite  intelligence.  So  far  have  natural  philosophers 
gooe  in  this  direction,  and  so  imbued  arc  they  witn  the 
conviction  that  ^11  nature  is  a  system  of  wisdom,  an 
anangeroent  of  perfect  order  and  beautiful  symmetry, 


■  'Works  of  Sydenham,"  vol. 
Society  1  Lditicn. 
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that  their  energies  arc  mainly  devoted  to  the  invcsti^- 
tion  of  these  laws.  If  we  examine  the  labours  of  the 
mechaniciaa.  the  chemist,  the  electrician,  the  geologist 
the  botanist,  the  ptiysiologtst,  we  find  that  all  are 
working  in  the  same  spirit,  all  are  in  search  of  Ihe 
same  objects, — general  laws^ — the  guitling  principles  of 
nature, 

■•All  things  that  are,"  observed  that  excellent  man 
who  lias  earned  for  himself  the  epithei  judumts^  "  have 

some   operation  not  violent  nor   casual All 

thiiigb  thcnrfure  do  work  iiccording  to  law,  whereof 
some  Sujjcrior  inUo  whutn  they  arc  subjc:ct  \^  autlion 
.  ,  .  ,  Those  things  arc  tcmic<l  most  properly  natural 
agents  which  keep  tUt  law  of  their  kind  unwittingly, 
which  can  do  no  otherwise  tlian  they  do  ;  •  .  •  -  their 
slricl  keeping  of  one  tenure,  statute,  and  law,  is 
6pokcn  of  by  all,  bnl  it  hath  in  tt  more  than  men  have 
yet  attained  to  know/'* 

If  then, 

"  Order  be  heav«n*s  firsl  law ;" 

if  there  be  laws  regulating  every  department  even  o 
inanimate  nature,  shall  there  not  Ik  laws  of  life  ami  of 
health  ?  If  there  be  laws  of  storms  and  tempests  in 
the  air  and  the  ocean,  shnll  there  not  he  laws  of  disease, 
— those  tetnpewtuous  motionii  in  the  living  body?  Shall 
there  be  a  inagtieiic  bar  to  guide  theaffriglued  mariner 
out  of  the  intricxicies  and  dangers  of  a  storm  at  sea, 
nnrl  shall  there  bt^  no  cr>ni[^a-H^  to  guide  the  phj'sician 
in  his  efforts  to  extricate  the  sick  man  from  the  living 
tempest  witliin  him?  It  cannot  be;  all  analogy  is 
against  it. 

If  it  be  said,  the  orisnal  constitution  of  nature  was 
indeed  perfect,  and  arranged  under  perfect  laws,  but 
disease  has  been  since  introduced  in  the  train  of  sin, 
and  is  therefore  necessarily  irregular  ajid  lawless,  it 
may  be  answered,  the  alUwise  Creator  ^vas  not  Liken 
by  surprise  when  our  first  parents  sinned;  He  had 
made  infinite  provision  for  the  sad  catastrophe ;  and 
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while  He  righteously  appointed  disease  to  be  the 
regulated  avenue  to  death,  the  wages  of  sin;  He 
mercifully  provided  medicines,  and  rej^lated  their  use 
for  the  mitigation  of  this  portion  of  onr  woe, 

/3Na//>gy  then  leads  us  to  condude  that  U  is  frobahle 
that  a  law,  rule,  or  principle  exists  in  nature  for  our 
guidance  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

XL  The  law  of  hmn<mpalhy\  It  is  obvious  that 
though  from  analogy  it  is  highly  probable,  nay  almost 
certam,  that  a  law  of  healing  exists  in  nature,  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  homceopathy  is  that  law. 
The  next  step  required  is  that  its  own  truth  be 
demonstrated  as  cfearly  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits. 

Wliut  is  a  law  of  natujc  ?  By  "  haw  of  nature"  is  to 
be  understood  the  will  of  the  Great  Creator  in  the 
physical  not  moral  government  of  His  own  works;  by 
"general  fact"  is  meant  the  actual  exhibition  of  that 
will  in  the  obedience  of  the  creature  ;  by  "  principle"  we 
express  our  confidence  in  the  unalterable  character  ol  the 
/w,  as  seen  in  the  continual  r«!currcnce  of  the  fttei ; 
and  we  therefore  make  it  a  rule  of  art  to  guide  U5  in 
our  own  conduct  and  proceedings.  These  terms  are 
often  u*ted  syncmymonsly.  and  M'hcn  so  ii<icd  atl  these 
iden5  are  implied  in  them.  They  express  a  natural 
fact,  which,  not  in  a  single  instince,  nor  occasionally, 
nor  generally,  but  always,  under  given  circumstances, 
happens ;  that  is,  so  far  as  our  present  Umitcxi  know- 
ledge of  natural  events  teaches  lis.  They  express  a 
genera!  fact  ascertained  by  repeated  obscrv'.itions,  as  a 
particular  fact  is  ascertained  by  a  single  observation, 
which  is  found  to  be  always  true  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Let  us  take  an  example ;  one  of  Kepler  s  laws  is 
this,  "  the  planets  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  timers."' 
When  the  plancLs  arc  in  that  part  of  tlieir  orbit  near 
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the  sun,  their  motion  is  accelerated  ;  when  at  a  greater 
distance  from  tiie  sun  iheir  motion  is  reiarded ;  but  at 
every  part  of  their  course,  the  area  described  in  a  given 
time  is  always  the  same.  Now  if  the  planets  could  be 
detected  occasiomilly  moving  after  a  different  manner, 
the  law  would  not  exist;  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
planets  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  the  siate* 
mum  would  be  false  and  not  true.  A  law  uf  nature 
cannot  be  a  general  law  without  being  a  univer^ 
one 

These  considerations  arc  applicable  to  all  the  known 
laws  of  nature,  right  reason  therefore  dictates  their 
applicition  to  the  law  of  homaropathy.  It  is  proved 
to  be  a  law  !f  it  possesses  a  constant  action  within  a 
limited  sphere ;  it  wilt  not  operate,  and  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  operate  beyond  that  sphere, 

What  then  is  the  law  of  homoeopathy,  and  what  are 
thft  pmofs  of  its  tnith  ?  Tn  avoid  repetition,  my 
readers  are  referred  to  the  preceding  Essay  for  an 
answer  to  these  questions. 

That  there  is  a  natural  relation  between  the  disease- 
producing  and  the  disease-healing  powers  of  drugs  is, 
I  think,  clearly  made  out  Tliat  a  poison  which 
produces,  for  instance,  inflammation  of  any  organ  when 
given  in  health  in  a  large  dose,  will  be  a  good  remedy 
ityt  a  similar  inflammation  of  that  organ,  arising  from 
another  cause,  if  given  in  ;i  small  dose,  is,  I  Uiink,  fully 
proved ; — hence  tlic  rule  quaintly^  but  for  brevity's 
sake,  expressed  in  the  words,  "  similia  similibus 
curantur," — likes  are  to  be  treated  with  likes. 

That  it  ia  a  stronger  artificial  inflammation  which 
permanently  extinguishes"  the  weaker  natural  inflam- 
mation, as  asserted  by  Hahnemann,^  has  noS  been 
proved,  and  is  apparently  beyund  uur  power  to  ascer- 
tain. Why  should  a  simple  fact  be  obscured,  and  its 
rect^jition  retarded  by  hypothetical  explanations? 
Speculation  and  hypotliesis  have  been  the  banc  of 
medical  science  in    a!I  ages  ;  when    will  they  be  dis- 
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carded  ?  Not  till  then  wilt  unAnimily  of  sentimtnl 
prevail  in  the  prafifssion.  and  the  gr^aiest  success 
attainable  crown  its  labours. 

On  another  ground  also  it  is  essential  ihai  honuto* 

fiathisis  should  rtfstrici  iliemsclves  lo  ihc?  expression  of 
^cL:?i  ill  the  skimpiest  lan^age  aiid  in  tc:rnis  devoid  of 
hyiwthcsls.  They  arc  aviidilcd  by  able,  inlt:Ili^'cnt  and 
lt;arn<.d  adversaries,  if  they  undeitakc  to  defend  what 
Is  indefensible,  they  ^vc  their  opponents  a  great 
advantage,  ancl  may  expect  defeat;  if  th::y  rest  upon 
a  natural  facl,  free  from  human  speculation  however 
brilliant,  they  will  be  able  to  stand. 

All  who  arc  conversant  with  rcst^arches  into  the  con* 
stittition  of  nature  confinL'  themselves,  when  giving 
expression  to  the  Uw5  which  jjovcm  its  operations,  to 
a  simple  statement  of  facts.  We  know  t<Ki  little  yet  of 
what  Sydeciham  calls  "the  innermost  penetralia  of 
nature/'  to  enter  beyond  the  surface-  We  may  know 
that  under  certain  circumstanc<:s  nature  will  act  in  a 
certain  marntr.  but  if  we  are  wisely  modest  we  sliatl 
abstain  from  asserting  how  the  act  is  performed  With 
all  due  respect,  therefore,  for  tlie  memory  of  Hahne- 
mann, and  with  very  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
bencfic  which  by  his  industry  and  perseverance  he  has 
conferred  upon  mankind,  I  decline  to  adopt  tht:  hyjio- 
thetical  language  in  which  he  has  clothed  the  principle 
"similia  similibus  curantur/ 

The_^/  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposas.  An 
itnai;inative  explanation  adds  nothing  to  its  value, 
while  it  perplexes  the  student,  and  affonls  materials 
which  the  opponent  can  reiuUly  awiaiL  There  are 
tliose  who  would  rather  y I vc  an  erroneous  explanation 
than  own  their  ignorance  by  giving  none  at  all,  I 
cannot  admire  their  wisdom.  There  arc  others  who 
insist  on  following  the  '*  Mayter  ;"  but,  as  Locke  has 
observc^d,  "  'tis  not  worth  while  to  be  concerned,  what 
he  says  or  thinks,  who  saj^  or  thinks  only  as  he  is 
directed  by  another." 

The    hypotheses    of    Hahnemann     constitutn    the 
St  dimculty  in  the  ihtoty  of  homceopathy  ;  if  we 
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agree  to  reject  tliem,  ihat  difficulty  is  remov^if.  '^The 
taking  away  fahe  foundations,  is  not  to  the  prejudice, 
but  advantage  of  tmtli  ;  which  i*i  npvtT  injurod  or 
endangered  &n  much,  as  when  mixj^d  with,  or  hiillt  on 
falsehood/'^ 

The  law  of  honi(EOpathy.  as  expressed  in  the  words 
"similia  similibus  curantur/' — likes  are  to  be  treated 
with  likes, — should  be  understood  as  a  simple  state- 
ment of  a  natural  fact,  of  universal  occurrence  under 
certain  conditions  which  are  essential,  and  in  the 
absence  of  which  it  does  not  occur.  This  brings  us 
to  the  third  division  of  our  subject. 

III.  What  arc  the  limits  to  this  law  of  homoeo- 
pathy? To  what  extent  is  it  practically  applicable? 
This  is  an  important  inquiry,  and  good  service  will 
be  done  if  I  succeed  in  defining  the  boundary  line 
within  which  the  nilc  of"sunilia  similibus  curantur" 
applit^s ; — witliin  which  it  is  a  general  law^  a  universal 
principle. 

Great  indistinctness  of  perception  prevails  upon  this 
point,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  lias  caused  a 
useless  discussion  on  a  theoretical  question,  whctltcr 
the  law  is  a  universal  or  only  a  general  law  ;  it  has 
also  given  rise  to  a  widclycx  tended  controversy  on  an 
important  practical  question^  the  use  of  so  -  called 
auxiliaH^s  :  and  it  ha**  oficn  pLiced  medtcal  men  In 
diflicuhies  out  of  which  they  have  not  known  how  to 
escape. 

To  m-ikc  this  subject  plain  we  will  first  inquire  what 
is  meant  by  the  limii?i  of  a  law  of  nature  ?  and  for  an 
example  in  illustration  we  will  once  more  refer  to  tlie 
law  of  gravitation.  All  bodies  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  directly  propoilioned  to  their  jnass,  and  in- 
versely to  tJie  squares  of  their  distances  from  each 
other.  Under  certain  conditions  this  force  causes 
bodies  to  approach  each  other  But  tliey  often  do  nut 
approach  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  we  often  sec  bodies 

*  Locke's  '  Essay/     Episilc  to  Ihc  Reader. 
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recede  from  each  other;  h  therefore  the  law  broken 
and  abolished  ?  By  no  iiiean^  The  planets  j^ravitaie 
towards  the  sun,  but  in  one  part  of  their  urbiu*  they 
rapidly  recede  from  that  luminary  ;  why  ?  not  because 
they  have  ceased  to  gravitate  towanis  tlmt  attractir^ 
ceotn^  but  because  the  force  of  gravity  is,  for  a  time, 
oveqK>wered  by  another  force,  and  thus  rendered  ap- 
parently inoperative.  In  the  same  manner  bodies 
often  fall  to  the  earlh  under  the  inJluence  of  gravity, 
but  they  often  do  not  fall ;  why  ?  because  thi?  attractive 
Ibrce  is  interferetl  with  by  some  coiwueracting  circum- 
stances^— the  table  or  the  hand  supports  the  book, — 
die  conditions  are  noc  satisfied;  let  iliese  conditions 
be  restored,  let  the  support  be  removed,  and  ihc 
universality  of  the  law  will  be  vindicated, — the  book 
will  fall 

Acids  and  alkalies  have  a  strong  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  each  other  in  definite  im>|Kjnions  under  the 
inllucnce  of  chemical  aihnity  ;  but  if  a  stream  of 
galvanic  electricity  be  passed  through  the  liquid  in 
which  they  arc  '^lissolved  and  unite^l,  they  are  sepa* 
ted  ; — the  force  of  affinity  ctrases  to  operate. 
This  law  in  chemistry  of  tht;  union  of  bodies  in 
definite  proportions  seems  not  to  hold  in  the  manu- 
facture o^ g/ass;  at  least  hitherto  it  has  not  been  shown 
10  do  so.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  expcrimtrnt  my- 
fle)f;  the  ini^rcdienis  have  been  mixed  in  the  pro- 
porljons  of  their  chemical  equivalents  and  gbss  has 
been  t>ljtaincd  ;  having  had  iov  these  experiments  the 
use  of  a  lat^c  glass  manufactory;  but  my  glass  was 
not  finer  nor  better  than  that  produced  by  the  em- 
piricid  mixture  made  by  the  men.  Does  that  invali- 
date DaUon*5  beautiful  and  invaluable  disct^very  ?  By 
no  means;  his  experiments  were  made  at  orcHnary 
temperatures,  and  chemical  combinations  prorUiced 
under  similar  circumsranees  are  obedient  to  this  law. 
The  condition  of  so  high  a  temperature  as  that  re- 
quired for  tlie  manufactLire  of  ^lass  does  not  appear 
at  present  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  law :  ncvcr- 
theless,  the  law   i:i  perfect;    it   bears  universal  rule 
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within  its  jurisdiction^  —  williin  the  conditions  which 
limit  it 

In  an  electrical  or  magnetic  experiment  the  dis- 
turbing inlluences,  preventing  or  interrupting  the 
Ehenomenn,  are  more  numerous  and  complicated-  The 
Lws  of  electricity  and  of  magnetism  arc  not.  however, 
tliercby  considered  dniihtfnl  or  untrustworthy;  they 
are  depended  upon  as  absolntely  certain  to  produce 
their  respective  events  within  the  limits  of  their  sphere 
of  influence. 

Such  is  the  meaning:  of  the  Umiis  of  a  natural  law. 
I-ct  us  apply  tliese  ideas  to  the  law  of  homceopathy, 
A  poison  taken  in  health  produces  a  certain  series 
of  derangements;  by  this  experiment  the  poison  is 
indicated,  accordinjj  to  the  law  of  hom<eo|3:ithy  as  a 
specific  remedy, — the  best  that  can  be  obtained, — the 
dioice  one  in  all  nature, — for  a  similar  series  of  de- 
rangements occurring  in  natural  disease.  If  this  axiom 
be  true  at  all,  it  will  be  not  only  generally  but  tmi^ 
vcrsaily  true  within  the  limits  of  its  conditions, — 
within  the  limits  of  its  power  of  nction. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  question ; 
wltai  are  (lu-  limits  of  homceopathy  ?  The  answer 
must  consist  in  an  enumeration  of  those  diseases  which 
come  within  the  limits;  and  thi?i  answer  will  be  made 
more  plain  and  dcfuiite  when  we  come  aftcrwanis  to 
cun^idcr  those  cases,  or  parts  of  cases,  which  lie  btyond 
its  limits. 

That  the  boundary  is  a  vast  one,  and  includes  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  '*ills  that  flesh  Is  heir  to," 
will  be  manifest  on  due  consideration.  They  can  be 
referred  to  only  verj'  briefly.  The  endless  variety  of 
affections  of  the  brain  and  nerves  ;  the  disorders  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  of  respiration  ;  of  digestion  ; 
of  absorption  ;  of  s**cretion  ;  many  ailments  of  the 
Ixjnes,  ligaments,  joints,  muscles,  glamis,  and  integu- 
ments, are  included  within  the  circle  of  this  compre- 
hensive rule. 

The  practitioner  who  professes  to  take  this  law  for 
his  guide  in  die  treatment  of  disease,  must  obey  it  with 
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^^oyaltj',  and  tntsi  it  with  confidence  withm  this  ex* 
tensive  Icrritorj'.  If  he  blixnl  and  blister  in  simple 
inHammation,  if  he  givt:  purgatives  in  simple  chronic 
constipation,  he  is  without  apologj'.  The  law  will 
gutdc  him  effectually  and  securely,  if  it  be  obeyed, 
through  all  such  troubles  as  these.  Such  additions  do 
mort  than,  in  the  language  of  Johnfton,  "encumber  us 
with  help," — lhe:y  are  unncr-e-ssary  ami  injiinoiis. 

This  brings  us  to  the  considcralion  of  so-calletl 
Quxiliarifs.  The  term  is  improper,  and  ought  never 
to  be  applied. 

Here  is  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron ;  when  the 
magnet  is  brought  sufticiently  near  the  iron,  and  the 
iron  is  free  to  move,  it  is  drawn  up  aj^ainsi  gravity  and 
adheres  to  die  magnet.  This  is  a  fact  illuslraiing  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  force.  Suppose  a  weight  is  put 
upon  the  piece  of  iron,  and  the  magt^et  made  to 
approach  it  as  before  ;  now  there  is  no  apparent 
action ;  the  magneiism  of  the  bar  has  not  departed, 
but  the  conditions  requisite  for  its  visible  manifestation 
are  not  granted ;  there  is  a  mechanical  impediment. 
Now  suppose  the  impediment  is  removed  wiili  the 
hand,  and  the  conditions  thus  restored,  the  action 
again  ukes  place-  Can  the  Aand  in  thai  case  be 
called  an  mixiiiary  to  the  nmgnetic  force  ?  It  is 
obviously  an  iinpruper  term;  we  cannot  help  or  as^st 
a  natura]  force,  though  we  may  often  remove  impedi- 
ments, or  assist  in  producing  the  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions under  which  the  force  natur^illy  acts. 

Wc  must  reject  the  term  auxiiuiry  altogether.  If 
applied  to  bleetling  and  purging  in  inflammation,  both 
the  act  and  the  term  are  wrong ;  such  additions  to 
true  homoeopathic  treatment  are  not  needed,  they  are 
not  auxiiiaries  but  hindrantc^.  If  applied  lo  what  is 
required  to  he  done  for  those  parts  of  cases  which  are 
bcjond  the  limits  of  homoeopathy,  it  is  wrongly 
applied  : — where  the  law  does  not  reach  it  cannot  act 
at  all  and  tlierefore  cannot  be  assisted. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  homoeopathy  nothing 
should  be  added  lo  the  remedy  indicated,  except  what 
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is  manifestly  calciilacecl  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
patient:  appropriate  food,  clothing,  temperature,  air, 
water  cold  or  wann,  and  cliecrfwl  and  fcind  aHHiutanls, 
What  is  required  where  these  limits  are  excL-eded  we 
will  now  proceed  to  considen 

IV. — What  those  cases  are  which  are  hiyond  M<f 
timits  of  this  law.  and  Iiow  they  arc  to  be  treated. 

These  out-Iyin^  cases,  or  pans  of  cases,  like  stra^* 
glers  beyond  tlic  camp,  are  a  disorderly  yroup.  whidi 
nave  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  homceopalliic 
practitioner,  because  he  has  not  seen  clearly  how  to 
deal  with  theiiL  They  have  constituted  a  great  prac- 
tical dirticully.  Let  us  try  to  subdue  Iheni  lo  order 
and  submission.  We  will  take  them  scriatiin.  following 
the  maxim  of  Rochfoucauld.  '"  Pour  bten  savoir  ies 
choses,  il  en  faut  savoir  k  detail."  To  understand  a 
subject  we  must  go  into  particulars. 

There  va  a  class  of  ciises  of  which  ilie  following  is  an 
histance.  A  man  is  heartily  and  hiuiiily  enjoying  his 
dinner,  he  swallows  the  l>onc  of  a  lish,  and  it  lodges  in 
his  thi'oat; — the  practitioner  Is  sent  for  in  great  liastc 
— tlifi  man  is  choking.  What  dose  of  a  "like'  remedy 
can  help  in  such  a  case?  It  is  true  dial  there  arc 
medicines  homoiopathic  to  the  pain  and  inclpicni  in- 
Jlamnmtioni  but  dietr  action  would  be  kept  ii  abeyance, 
just  a*  the  force  of  gravity  cannot  bring  the  apple  to 
the  ground  while  it  is  supported  by  the  twig.  No.  the 
ftuclmnkal  impediment  in  both  instances  must  first  i^ 
removed,  tin:  twig  must  bt:  broken, — ^the  bone  must  be 
extracted— and  then,  the  required  conditions  being 
granted,  the  respective  laws  will  operate. 

y\nothcr  class  is  represented  by  the  following  cases, 
A  railway  accident  unhappily  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
has  scattered  abroad  a  number  of  poor  creatures  with 
broken  arms  and  legs,  dislocated  shoulders  and  ankles, 
and  wounds  of  ail  kinds.  It  is  true  that  the  homuro- 
pathic  medicines  will  be  of  great  service,  but  there  are 
other  requirenicnts  ; — fractured  bones  must  be  re- 
placed in  their  natural  ix)sitions,  and  be  retained  there; 
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(fislocated  joints  must  be  rcducetl ;  wounds  miisl  be 
duscd  with  5Uiurt!3  and  {>la:§tcr^  perhaps  bleeding 
Vessels  tied  :  and  bandages  must  be  skilfully  appliird. 
All  the  presence  of  mind  and  practical  tact  of  tlie 
medical  attendant  will  be  put  in  requisition.  HU 
applications  will  be  much  fewer  in  number,  his  ap- 
paratus much  less  complicated  than  were  those  of  his 
forefathers,  so  graphically  dtrpictcd  in  the  glorious  folio 
of  Ambrose  Pure  but  wimediiiig  of  this  kind  must 
always  be  required;  to  treat  such  cas<:s  singUvhancU^H 
is  pUinly  beyond  the  power  of  hom<jeoixithy  ;  but 
homax>pathy  will  do  its  own  part,  and  do  it  well ; 
Xffii&in  iis  awn  provinte  ii  will  need  no  help. 

We  proceed  to  another  class  of  cases.  A  patient  is 
suffering  fn)m  inflamiration  of  the  bladder;  the  phy- 
sicun  prescribes  canlharid^s  ; — the  remedy  is  honiuio- 
[;athic  to  the  inltammation,  but  it  fails  lo  afford  relief. 
Ua  more  careful  examination,  a  stone  is  found  in  the 
bladder;  its  presence  is  the  cause  of  the  inllammaticn  ; 
it  is  a  mcctianica]  impeditnent  to  the  action  of  the 
remedy.  The  forceps  is  again  required^  the  stone  is 
removed,  and  the  patient  recovers.  The  failure  of 
cantharides  in  this  case  Is  no  reproach  to  homcco- 
patfay ;  it  would  have  cured  had  tliere  been  no  such 
imix:diment* 

It  will  be  said  tliat  all  tlicse  arc  surgical  cases,  and 
ttiat  the  homaupathic  physician  is  not  concerned  with 
them.  I  grant  that  they  arc  called  surgical  ca^s,  and 
that  Hahnemann  hinif^elf  excepts  them  ai;  ^uch  ;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  surgeon  and  the  physician 
is  an  artificial  division  of  the  medical  st^ff  which  ought 
never  to  have  arisen.  It  did  not  exist  among  the 
Gret.-ks  and  Romans,  but  originated  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  cense  to  exist  in  the 
future;  and  tliat  practitioners  will  study  ihe  whole  of 
their  pnjfcssion,  and  seek  only  the  distinction  of  su- 
perior skill  and  experience.  At  any  rate  all  should 
(ir^t  be  fihysiciaiis,  and  surger>'  should  be  die  super- 
added part 

In  anoUicr  class  of  cases  we  meet  witli  strictures  of 
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the  natural  passages.  In  these  cases  there  is  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  part,  which  can  be  prescribed 
for  homocopaihically,  but  ikcre  is  soffU'thmg  niorc ;  tlicrc 
is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of 
what  ought  naturally  to  be  allowed  entrance  or  exit. 
In  the  case  of  the  ccsophajjiis  it  is  clear  that  solid  food 
must  be  abandoned,  and  only  liquids  swallowed;  in 
the  case  of  the  rectum  something  must  Ixr  done  tn  pro- 
duce liquid  evacuation.  Now  homrcopathic  medicines 
restore  health,  their  tendency  is  to  bring  a  disordered 
action  into  a  natural  state:  but  a  natural  state,  a 
healthy  action  is  inadmissible  in  these  deplorable 
cases,  and  consequently  something  must  he  given  lo 
produce  an  unnatural  stale,  as  the  only  condition  on 
which  life  can  for  a  short  time  be  prolonged  The 
latter  case  then  requires  an  aperient,  but  it  is  evident 
thai  the  aperient  is  not  given  with  any  view  of  curing 
the  patient,  it  has  no  pretension  of  that  kind,  its  object 
is  simply  to  accommodate  nature  to  a  mechanical 
difficulty.  Should  honncopathic  remedies  diminish 
the  disease,  and  the  stricture  disappear,  the  necessity 
for  a  liquid  diet  in  the  one  case,  and  for  aperients  in 
the  other,  would  cease*  These  cases  are  liappily  very 
rare,  but  when  they  do  occur,  llie  medical  adviser 
should  explain  their  nature  clearly,  and  especially  his 
motive  for  having  recourse  to  aperients. 

Other  cases  the  opposite  of  those  last  noticed  will  be 
met  with.  1  lately  saw  an  elderly  lady  who  was  in 
the  act  of  losing  an  enormous  quantity  of  dark  blood 
from  the  bowel :  her  life  was  in  great  jeopardy.  The 
rectum  was  distended  with  Iiard  matter.  Two  things 
were  immediat<!ly  done  :  th*?  mctiicint^  thtiu^ht  to  be 
most  homccopathic  to  my  paticint's  condition  was  given, 
and  by  an  enema  of  water,  the  meclianical  impedintent 
to  tlie  contraction  of  the  bowel  was  removed.  The 
hemorrhage  ceased  instantly,  and  never  returned. 
Now  this  was  acting  strictly  as  a  homceopathist  should 
act  Notliing  was  given  but  the  homtcopathic  remedy, 
but  had  1  contented  myself  with  this,  my  patient  must 
have  died.      On  the  other  liand^  removing  the  me- 
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chanical  difTicuIty  was  not  having  recourse  to  allo]>athy, 
it  was  in  tlie  strictest  kccpiii)^  with  the  purest  homoeo- 
pathy, and  I  look  care  that  xha  friundis  of  my  patient 
should  iindeiNtand  the  nauire  of  the  case. 

Again,  a  child  fills  its  stomach  witli  poison -berries,  or 
with  i^stry :  or  a  man  swallows  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally a  quantity  of  potsoa  in  a  solid  ^tacc  ;  shall  not 
warm  \saier.  or  aji  emetic^  or  the  stomach-pump,  as 
may  seem  to  be  most  called  for,  be  immediately  made 
available  to  remove  ihe  uffendinjj  matter  ?  In  some  of 
these  cases  magnesia,  or  while  of  c^.  or  camphor,  or 
some  other  tiniidoU  may  be  required  to  neutraliie 
chemically  or  vitally  the  poisonous  substance.  The 
remainder  of  the  case  will  fall  wjthtn  tlie  limits  of  the 
law,  and  tlie  proper  iiomceopathic  remedies  tan  be 
given. 

Again,  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  where  there  is, 
of  course,  total  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  below  ihe 
fracture*  retjuire  a  mechanical  mode  of  relieving  the 
bladder,  during  the  brief  remainder  of  life. 

Aj^in,  cases  of  dropsical  effiiMon  may  demand  the 
removal  of  the  accumulated  water,  not  as  a  remedy  for 
the  dropsy,  but  that  the  distress  caused  by  its  bulk  and 
m€clianical  pressure  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  relic\"ed- 
For  a  similar  reason  it  will  sometimes  be  desirable  to 
remove  simple  tumours  by  an  operation.  Malignant 
tumours,  having  an  origin  in  constitutional  disease 
should  not.  I  think,  be  operated  upon.  They  may  he 
henefitc^l  by  homa-opatliic  treatment;  the  forcible 
removal  of  them  subjects  the  sufferer  to  a  painful 
operation,  and  lends  to  shorten,  rather  than  to  prolong 
life.  We  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  allopathic 
surgeons  to  this  fact 

It  will  be  evidtinl  on  a  careful  study  of  all  these 
cases  that  none  of  them  are  cases  for  which  homccopathy 
is  not  adapted.  We  hear  it  said  from  time  to  lime — 
such  a  case  is  not  suited  to  homccopathy  ;  there  arc  no 
such  cases.  Every  case  of  disease  is  suited  to  homcco- 
pathy. mid  homci:opatliy  is  adapted  to  every  case.  It 
will  be  observed  llot  it  is  for  a  pari  only  of  these  cases 
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that  homoeopathy  is  not  suited.  It  ts  perfectly  com- 
ptti:nt  to  act  within  its  own  sphere,  in  ever>'  case  of 
disease;  lliat  which,  in  any  case,  lies  beyond  this 
sphere,  if  we  follow  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  must 
be  trealeJ  by  other  means.  They  are  chiefly  mtx:ha- 
nical  difficulties,  which  require  to  be  mechanically 
removed.     A  few  are  chemical 

The  homteopalhist  need  not  be  ashamed  of  these 
things ;  he  must  avow  them ;  he  must  explain  them  ; 
he  must,  of  all  men,  be  open  and  straightfor\^'ard.  and 
do  cverylliing  in  public  Nothing  can  damage  homceo- 
pathy,  or  the  cliaractcr  of  humijeopathisu*  so  much  as 
clandestine  prtx:ct:dings. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  those  "  bites  of  the 
caterpillar/*  to  which  wc  have  seen  that  Sydenham, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  compared  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  the  deleterious  doses  of  allopathic  drugs  ?^ 
TIu  bites  of  ike  eaUrpt'llar  ?  What  must  be  done  with 
them  ?  They  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  will 
describe  what  was  done,  a  few  months  ago,  with  a 
case  of  this  kind. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  last  ("1R52]  Mr.  H., 
in  Coventry,  aged  about  38,  married,  of  a  nervous 
temperament  not  feeling  quite  well,  consulted  his  phy- 
sician, complaining  chiefly  of  nervousness.  Merairy, 
hyoscyamus,  and  digitalis  in  lar^  doses,  along  with 
other  medicines,  were  prescribed  for  him.  The  next 
day  he  felt  worse,  the  medicines  were  repeated,  and 
others  added.  He  continued  to  get  worse,  the  drugs 
were  continued ;  he  took  to  his  bed  ;  another  phj^ician 
was  called  in  in  consultation,  and  the  drugs  repeated. 
When  he  had  been  three  months  in  bed  ;  was  emaciated 
to  the  l:ist  degree;  was  suffering  from  bilious  diarrhcea  ; 
his  heart  bciiling  as  if  it  would  break  his  ribs,  1 40  times 
in  a  minute ;  his  head  confused ;  the  mercury  and  fox* 
clove  bein^  still  continued,  and  belladonna  added  in 
large  and  frcquenUy  repeated  doses  ;  his  wife  was  told 
tliot  she  must  expect  the  worst  This  was  his  eunditiun 
in  April  last  [1853]  when  I  first  saw  bini.  He  had 
taken  mercury  and  foxglove  for  five  mtjnths,  together 
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with  henbane,  capsicum,  colutnba,  ammonia,  opium, 
valerian,  camphor,  sulphuric  acid,  quinine,  ether,  assa- 
ffttitia,  colocynth,  nitric  aciJ,  tiamlrlion,  pnis^ic  acid, 
hop,  poppy,  cod-livc-r  oil,  rhubarb,  df-^idly  nightshade^ 
Kpsom  salbi,  senna,  &c»  &c  These;  medicines  had 
\Kv,n  prc-scrib(*cl,  in  the  order  hrrc  given,  with  various 
salitKS  and  infusions,  by  these  Cavo  hij^hly  respectable 
physicians,  between  die  i^ith  of  November,  and  the 
26th  of  ^tarch,  in  as  many  sei>aratc  prescriptions  now 
in  my  possession*  What  could  be  done  ?  He  was 
advised  to  tr)'  to  take  some  food,  and  to  abstain  from 
all  medicine  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  wix'k  he 
was  a  little  better,  but  had  been  greally  agiUited  the 
day  before  by  the  stormy  visit  01  one  of  his  former 
physicians.  Sulphur  was  prescribed  for  him.  and  in 
about  two  months,  by  attention  to  diet,  and  by  taking 
a  few  doses  of  nux  vomica,  sulphur,  nitric  acid,  and 
cinchona,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  leaving  my  patient 
qntte  well,  and  he  soon  afterwards  resimied  his  occu- 
pation, upon  which  a  faniily  wa!s  dependent. 

Before  concluding,  !  must  not  oniil  10  notice  one 
cla^s  of  cases  which  remains,  and  which  Hahnemann 
reminds  us  common  sense  cxcludeis  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  treatment,  from  the  domains  of  homtvo|Mlhy- 
1  he)'  arc,  in  fact,  not  case:;  of  disease,  but  of  privation 
of  life; — t  allude  to  suspended  animacion  by  drown- 
ing, or  any  other  kind  of  sufibcatton-  Persons  in  this 
condition  do  not  need  healing  of  disease,  but,  if  possible, 
restoring  to  H/e.  Whatever  means  are  most  likely  to 
be  conducive  to  this  end  must  be  diligently  used  by 
le  homcropathist.  If  he  should  liappily  succeed  in 
ticse  cHbrts,  and  any  ailment  then  exist  in  his  patient. 
Its  rule  comaH  into  action,  and  he  treats  hLs  case  ac- 
cordingly. 


Such,  when  "cleared  of  doubt,"  is  the  principle  of 
bomccopathy.      When    it   is   remembered    how  many 
^centuries  itiedical  men  have  been  groping  in  the  dark 
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Without  any  principle  to  guide  them,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  over-esiiniaie  the  value,  or  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  such  a  discovery.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  it  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  professional  body,  or  that  at  least  it  would  be  used 
thankfully  lill  a  better  could  be  found,  but  it  has  met 
with  the  more  common  ireatment  of  new  truth — re- 
jection without  imjuiry.  "Damnantquod  non  intelli- 
gunt/'  says  Cicero,  they  condemn  what  they  do  not 
understand;  the  majority  beiii"  ''those  who  prefer 
custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency."*  who 

"brinff 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed!"* 

Note. — The  followirg  letter,  received  while  this  Essay  ta 
reprinting,  from  an  eminent  physician  in  London,  is  an 
example  q(  whjit  is  meant  by  "  d  mind  not  to  be  changed  :'* — 

"My  deak  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  your  Papers^  and  I  shall 
always  be  interested  to  sec  any  publication  tliat  you  may  do 
mc  the  favour  to  send  me  ;  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss 
with  you  the  action  of  drugs,  or  the  law  for  tlic  d(>,sc.  I  differ 
fri>m  you  in  your  conclusion-^  but  even  t(  1  had  ;ibiLndanctf  of 
leisure,  which  1  have  not,  1  do  not  think  that  any  a<lvnntAge 
would  result  from  a  discussion  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  us. 

"Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 
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'  Racon, 'Advancement  of  Learning,' 
'  Milton,  *  Par^be  Lost.' 
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"The  fi^co/tnif/i  is  of  equal  importance  in  the  reception 
of  facts,  and  in  the  formation  of  opinions ;  and  it  includes 
also  a  readiness  to  relinquish  our  own  opinions,  when  new 
facts  or  arguments  arc  presented  to  us  which  arc  calculated 
to  overturn  them/' 

Abercromijie. 
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iicnit  faJrc  lorl  Au  profp'^*  ^^^  *cteiices  qtic  Ae^  tie  pA« 
vouloir  abuidoniicr  dcs  tliconcs  contraircs  aux  observations 
que  pr^scntc  1  cut  actucl  dc  iios  connatssancc^.' 

Bargk  Humboldt 


It  would  be  doing  an  injury  to  the  progress  of  science 
were  wc  not  wHIlinfj  to  tjivc  up  hypotheses  wnich  are  contrary 
,  to  ihe  observations  furnishcJ  by  the  present  condition  of  our 
I      knowledge 


K 


On  a  fomicr  occasion.*  the  precise  limits  have  been 

inted  out  within  which  the  principle  of  homa!Opathy 

can    1k'  appliird   In   dUmsts ;    the  counterpart  to  that 

inquiry  remains; — what  are  th**  limits  within  which  it 

is  applicable  to  r^tedm  f      It   is    proposed    now   to 

ttcmi>t  an  answer  to  this  questioa 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  '  Organon/  and  other 

ritinffs  of  Hahnemann,  wc  learn  that  he  viewed  the 

law  of  "  similia  siinilibus  curantur  ^'  as  applying,  first  to 

le  |>ower  which  one  disease  exerts  over  another; 

dly,  to  the  infiuence  of  menliil  emotions ;  tliirdly, 

_to  the  action  of  the  so-called  imponderable  agtnits,  light, 

'eat,  dectricity,  and  magnetism  ;  and  fourthly,  to  the 

peration  of  drugs.     It  is  ncccssarj*  to  study  each  of 

lese  subjects  separately. 

1.  The  homccopathic  action  of  disease. — Hahnemann 


*  First  published  in  1854, 
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divides  natural  diseases  into  two  great  classes  ;  tlic  one 
consisting  of  such  as  are  dissimi&r,  the  other  of  such 
as  ztiisimihr  to  each  other.  And  he  remarks  ''that 
no  previously  existing  disease  can  be  cured,  even  by 
nature  herself,  by  the  accession  of  a  new  dhsimiinr 
disease,  be  ir  ever  so  strong."  '^  Totally  difftTent, 
however  is  the  result  when  iwo  simi/ar  ftt'srases  meet 
tOf:jcther  in  the  organism,  that  is  to  say,  when  to  the 
disease  already  present,  a  stronger  similar  one  is 
added  in  such  cases  we  see  how  a  cure  can  be 
effected  by  the  operations  of  nature,  and  we  get  a 
lesson  as  to  how  we  oiig^ht  to  cure." 

Dissmilar  dismses  he  arranges  under  ihree  heads  : 
"  rst.  If  the  two  dtssimiiar  d,ht:i^t^  meeting  togellier 
be  of  equal  strength,  or  still  more,  if  the  older  one  be 
the  stronger,  the  new  disease  will  be  repelled  by  the 
old  one  from  the  body  and  not  allowed  to  affect  it," 
The  following  are  his  examples  : — 

"The  pla£'7(^  of  tlie  Levant  does  not  break  out 
where  satrvy  is  prevalent." 

"  Persons  auficrin;!  from  herpetic  empiiofis  are  not 
infected  by  i\\tz  plague  " 

"  Raekilis  prevents  vaccinalion  from  taking  effect." 
'*  Those  suffering  ftoiw  piiimamiry  contsumpiion  arc 
not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  epMcmu  facers  of  a  very 
violent  character." 

''  2d.  Or  the  new  dissimilar  disease  is  the  slrongcn"- 
In  this  case  the  disease  under  which  the  patient 
originally  laboured,  will,  as  the  weaker,  be  kept  back 
and  suspended  by  the  accession  of  the  stronger  one, 
Lntil  die  latter  shall  have  run  its  course  or  been  cured, 
and  then  the  old  one  ng^in  makes  its  appearance  un- 
eurcd."'     These  are  the  instances  given  : — 

'I  Two  chiklrcn  affected  with  a  kind  of  fpiUpsy  re- 
mained free  from  epileptic  attacks  after  infection  with 
ring-'^^rfn ;  but  as  soon  as  the  eniption  on  the  head 
was  gone,  epilepsy  relurj:e<l  just  as  before." 

"  The  itch,  as  Schopf  saw.  disappeared  on  thc^  occur- 
rence of  the  scurvy,  but  after  the  curx;  of  the  latter  it 
again  broke  out." 
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^^  Pulmofmry  phikisis  remaintd  stationary  when  the 
)>atient  waa  attacked  by  a  violent  iypkus^  but  went  on 
again  after  the  latter  had  run  its  course-" 

"  If  mania  occur  in  a  c&nsHmpiwe  patient^  the 
phthisis  with  all  \V>  symptoms  is  removed  by  the 
former,  but  if  tliat  gt>  off  the  phthisis  returns  immedi- 
ately and  proves  fatil/' 

"  When  measles  and  sma/l-pox  are  prevalrnt  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  attack  the  same  chikl  the  measles 
that  hatl  already  broken  out  are  jfienerally  checked  by 
the  smalUpox  that  comes  somewliat  laier;  nor  do 
the  measles  resume  their  course  until  after  tlie  cure  of 
the  small-pox/'  Sometimes  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place.  So  with  scarlalina  and  cow-pox.  The 
scarlatina  will  sometinies  suspend  the  cow-pox,  and 
sometimes  the  reverse  will  happen.  The  vtmsles 
suspend  tlie  cow-pox^  but  do  not  prevent  it  from  after- 
wards running  its  course.  So  witli  the  mumps  and 
touhpox^ 

*"  And  thus  it  is  with  all  dissimiiar  diseases,  the 
stronger  suspends  tlie  weaker,  but  (he  one  ncv^r  cures 
i^oi/ur: 

"jd.  Or  the  new  disease  joins  tlie  old  one  that  is 
dissimilar  to  it,  and  forms  wicli  it  a  complex  disease." 

"  When  two  dissimilar  acute  infectious  diseiises  meet, 
as,  for  exauipte,  small-pox  und  mcmlcsj  die  one  usually 
^us]x:nils  the  other,  but  in  rare  cases  the  two  for  a 
short  time  combine,  as  it  ivcrc  with  each  other,  as  seen 
by  P.  Russell  and  others*  Zencker  saw  €oxO'Pox  nin 
!tB  regular  course  along  with  measles  and  along  with 
purpura.*'     Such  arc  the  dissimilar  diseases. 

Let  us  now  learn  what  those  diseases  are  which 
Hahnemann  arranges  tt^cthcr  as  similar,  and  of 
which  he  asserts  that  they  "can  neitht^r  repel  one 
another,  nor  suspend  one  nnotht^r,  nor  exist  beside 
each  other."  ,  .  .  **  Nof  invariably,  and  in  every  case, 
do  two  diseases,  differing,  certainly,  in  kind  but  very 
similar  in  their  phenomena  and  eftccts,  annihilatt:  one 
another,  whenever  they  meet  together  in  the  organism-" 
And  as  his  '  object  is  to  speak  about  something  deter- 
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minate  and  indubitabie/'  he  gives  the  following  proofs 
of  tlie  assertion  just  quoted  : — 

"  The  smallpox,  so  tircadwl  on  account  of  the  groat 
number  and  seventj*  of  itssyTiiptoms,  has  removed  and 
caired  a  number  of  affections  with  similar  symptoms/' 
Such  as  opkthalmm.  amaurosis,  a  case  of  the  Jatter, 
"of  Iwo  years' duration  consequettt  on  suppressfd  ring- 
worm"   Deafness,  diffi^tUy  of  brealhinz,  dysmlcry. 

**  The  cotopox,  a  peculiar  symptom  of  which  is  to 
cause  tumefaction  of  the  arm,  cured,  after  it  broke  out, 
a  siuollat  hairparalyyed  arm/' 

"  The  fever  accompanying;  cow-pox  cured  homoeopa- 
thicalty  an  intcnnittcjit jcvcr  in  two  individuals/' 

"The  measles  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
character  of  its  fever  and  cough  to  the  hoopin^-cmtgh^ 
and  hence  it  was  that  Bosquillon  noticed  in  an  epidemic 
where  both  these  affections  prevailed,  that  many 
citizens  who  then  took  measles  remained  free  from 
hooping-cough  during  that  epidemic/" 

'*If  the  measles  come  in  contact  with  a  disease 
resembling  it  in  tts  chief  symptom,  the  eruption,  it  can 
indispntably  remove  and  effect  a  honm:opathic  cure  of 
the  latter.  Thus  a  ehronU  herpeiic  ernpU&K  was 
entirely  and  pennuJiently  (homoropalhically)  cured  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  measles/' 

"An  excessively  burning  miliary  rash  on  the  face, 
ntich,  and  arms,  that  had  lasted  six  years,  under  the 
influence  oi  measles  assumed  the  form  of  a  '^welling  of 
the  surface  of  the  shin  ;  after  the  measles  had  run  its 
course,  th(?  rash  was  cured  and  returned  no  more," 

"  Nothing  could  teach  the  physician  in  a  plainer  and 
more  convincing  manner  than  the  above,  what  kind  of 
artific^ial  morbific  potency  (medicine)  he  onght  to 
choose,  in  order  lo  cure  in  aj^ure,  rapid,  and  permanent 
manner,  agreeably  to  the  process  that  takes  place  in 
nature."' 

1  have  <:xtracted  thus  largely  from  the  'Organon' 
upon  this  point  for  sevcrals  reasons;  6rsC.  ilut  a  full 
account  may  be  given  of  iJie  argument  as  propounded 
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by  Hahnemann ;  secondly,  that  the  two  lists  may  be 
read  in  their  connection;  ihis  I  cannot  but  iliink  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  every  intelligent  person  that 
the  siii^>o«x!  homoeopathic  relation  of  one  disease  to 
aiKuhcr  13  imaginary  and  untrjc ;  and  thirdly,  to  point 
out  how  unfit  die  '  Oi^^non,"  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  text- 
book to  £tudentti^  and  how  unsafe  a  guide  I  lahnemann 
would  prove  to  those  who  surrender  themselves  to  him 
in  implicit  obedience.  Truly,  never  was  hypothesis 
based  upon  more  slender  materials;  never  did  asser- 
tion and  inadequate  proof  appear  more  conspicuously 
side  by  side  than  in  these  paragraphs.. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  these  so- 
called  iitssimiii^r  and  simiiar  diseases.  It  may  suffice 
to  remark  that  measles  and  smalKpax.  which  are  so  far 
alike,  that  for  centuries  tliey  were  supposed  to  be 
modifications  of  the  same  disease,  are  classed  as  dis- 
simitar;  while  measles  and  hooping  cou^h,  with  all 
their  visible  difference,  are  classed  as  similar,  and  as 
homoropathically  airing;  one  another!  A  few  months 
ago,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  this  neigh-^ 
bojfhood  :  some  of  the  children  had  no  sooner  re- 
covered from  the  measles,  than  they  were  attacked 
with  the  hooping-cough;  whereas,  if  Hahnemann's 
doctrine  had  been  true,  this  would  not  have  happened* 

It  might  be  thought  that  tliere  was  some  similarity 
between  tow-pox  and  thUkcn-pox ;  certainly  diey  re- 
semble i^ch  other  more  clusdy  than  do  measles  and 
hooping-cough.  The  following  cases  occurred  to  mc 
dtis  summers— 

On  the  i;th  of  August,  1853,  three  brothers  were 
vaccinated;  John  CUrke,  aged  sixteen  years  ;  William, 
aged  fourteen ;  and  George,  aged  eleven-  On  the 
eighth  day  the  vaccination  on  William's  arm  had 
taken  effect,  and  was  running  its  usual  course ;  the 
others  seemed  to  have  failed,  jotm  was  rcvaccinatcd  ; 
but  George  prf^*U!nted  a  rash,  having  di<?  appearance  of 
chicken-pox,  which  prevented  his  rc-vaccination.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  William's  cow-pox  was 
completed ;  George's  chicken-pox  was  going  *«i ;  but 
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John,  instead  of  prcscntine;  the  pustules  of  cow-pox  on 
llic  arms,  was  covered  witli  chickcn-pox  ;  tins  siibsMcd 
ill  due  time,  and  then  the  cowjiox  appeared,  and  went 
through  its  accustomed  stages.  On  the  loth  of  Sep- 
temher,  twenty-four  days  after  he  had  been  vaccinated, 
GtK>rg<;  was  brought  to  mi::  his  chick  on -pox  had  dis- 
appeared, but  he  had  now  a  large  cow-pox  pu$»tule  on 
the  back  of  the  right  /M7t//,  with  inflamed  absorbents, 
and  an  t^nlarge*]  gland  in  the  axilla  ;  the  pu^tiile  ran 
throngh  its  usual  course,  when  the  accompanying 
symptoms  disajipeared.  Thus  the  resemblance  be- 
tween cow-pox  and  chicken-pox,  which  is  certainly 
greater  tlmn  that  between  caw-pox  and  inignniticni 
fever,  prodticed  no  homoeopathic  cure  of  cither. 

Well  miRhl  Hahnemann  conclude  this  part  of  his 
subject  with  the  remark,  '*  We  should  have  been  able 
to  meet  with  many  more  true,  natural  homccopathic 
cures  of  this  kind  if  nature  Itad^  not  ^m  so  {kficitnt  in 
homo^opathu  auxiliary  disciuesy 

Kau,  who  has  also  written  an  "Oi^non/  in  some 
respects  more  intcrestinjj  and  instructive  than  Hahne- 
mann's, objects  to  tile  instances  of  similarity  in  diseases 
brotight  fonvard  by  the  latter. 

He  says,  "  in  many  of  these  cases  the  external 
sin^ilaritj'  is  not  very  remarkable.  If  small  pox  is 
sometimes  accompanied  or  succeeded  by  a  swelling;  of 
the  arm,  dysenteric  diarrho^,  ophtlialniia,  and  bhnd- 
ncss,  it  does  not  follow  thai  tliere  is  a  similarily  be- 
tween these  diseases  and  small-pox."  Rau,  however, 
does  not  reject  the  notion  as  unfounded,  but  en- 
deavours to  prove  it  by  other,  and,  as  he  thinks,  by 
better  instances.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "there  are  other 
much  more  instructive  and  convincing  canes,  such  as 
habitual  headache,  disappearing  in  consequence  of  a 
typhus ;  or  paralysis  of  the  arm  as  a  sequel  of  typhus 
disappearing  again  after  the  lapse  of  several  yt^rs 
under  the  influence  of  a  secoml  attick  of  typhus."  I  do 
not  see  that  these  examples  arc  at  all  more  "con- 
vincing "  than  1  lahncmann's. 

Such  are  the  best  proofs  which  have  been  adduced 
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^Vn  support  of  the  application  of  the  law  of  similia  simi- 
f  tibu&  cunintur  to  tnc  action  of  diseases  upon  each 
f  other.  The  tnllucnc^  which  diseases  exercise  upon 
c^ach  other  h  a  very  curious  and  intricate  subject^  the 
discussion  of  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  pres<:nt  business;  but,  from  ilie  facts  now  before 
us,  it  is  obvious  that  this  inHuence  is  governed  by 
other  laws  than  that  of  like  curing  like;  "In  other 
words,  the  jirinclples  of  pathology  are  not  identical 
with  the  principle  of  therapeutics;  the  laws  which 
^pvern  the  natural  course  of  diseases  are  not  the  same 
as  the  law  which  jjuides  us  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  by  remedies.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
ction  of  diseases  upon  each  other  cannot  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  homceopathy. 

IL  The  homceopathic  action  oi  menial  anoiiotts, — It 
[ivould  seem  that  man  is  a  triune  being,  composed  of  a 
'body,  an  animal  life,  and  a  spirit.  His  body,  the 
materials  of  whicli  are  derived  from  the  eartli  upon 
which  he  treads,  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  machinery, 
■  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  The  animal  life, 
>r  vital  priiciplc,  is  the  lite  which  he  has  in  conunon 
witli  the  lower  animab.  His  spirit  is  an  immaterial 
and  immortal  essence,  Iiitelliycnt  and  moral,  tiic  pre- 
siding powers  of  which  arc  reason  and  conscience- 
Thc  vital  principle  and  the  intelligent  spirit  arc  "the 
lives/'  which,  in  the  beginning,  were  "breathed"  by 
the  Great  Crf-atoh  into  the  prepared  body.  The  triple 
union  is  man.  Since  man's  moral  fall  all  three  are 
subject  to  derangement;  ihe  body  and  tin?  vital  prin- 
ciple arc  appointe4l  to  death.  The  dt^rangcmients  of 
the  one  act  upon  the  other  two.  The  diseases  of 
the  body  act  through  the  vital  ])rincip!e  upon  the 
mind ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disorders  of  the 
mind  act  through  the  same  medium,  upon  the  body. 
These  are  the  only  instances  we  are  cognisant  of  in 
which  matter  and  spirit  meet  and  act  upon  each  other; 
in  all  other  cases,  so  far  as  we  know,  matter  acts  only 
upon  matter,  and  spirit  upon  spirit. 
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The  question  arises  according  to  wKat  laws  do  the 
mental  emotions  of  one  individual  nprrnte  upon  those 
of  another  ? 

"  Mourning  and  sorrow."  says  Hahnemann.  *'  will  be 
effaced  from  the  mind  by  the  account  of  another  and 
still  greater  cause  for  sorrow  happeninsf  to  another, 
even  though  it  be  a  mere  fiction/'  In  other  words, 
Hahnemann  thinks  that  the  law  of  homoeopathy,  ap- 
plies to  ihi:  action  of  the  mental  emotions  of  the 
ph>*sician  or  friend  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as  it 
docs  to  the  action  of  material  poisons  upon  his  body. 
I  think  it  docs  «<?/,  and  for  the  following  reasons: — 

Fii'st-  There  is  no  analogy  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  law  of  homoeopathy  applies  to  mental  emotions. 
The  laws  regulating  spiritual  phenomena,  so  far  as  we 
are  yet  acquainted  with  tliem,  are  not  identical  with 
the  laws  which  govern  matter  and  its  movements.  Is 
there  any  perceptible  connection  between  the  opera- 
tions of  mind  and  the  laws  of  gravity,  cliemical  aftmity, 
electrical  attraction,  and  repulsion,  &C-,  which  regulate 
the  operations  of  matter  ?  Can  we,  in  fact,  point  out 
any  two  things  more  different  ? 

Secondly.  The  cfiecta  produced  by  the  emotions  of 
one:  mind  upon  those  of  another,  in  a  hc<dthy  state  do 
not  in  any  way  rescnibic  the  injurious  effects  of  poisons 
upon  the  body.  They  do  not,  by  their  own  nature, 
engender  disorders,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
action  of  one  mind  upon  another  is  of  a  beneficial  and 
happy  tendency  :  otherwise  social  existence  would  be 
an  unmixed  evil.  According  to  the  homo^opathir  law, 
poisons  arc  to  hi*  "  proved "  upon  the  healthy  body,  in 
order  to  learn  the  s>'mpto!ns  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, which  symptoms  are  the  guide  for  their  use  as 
remedies  in  natural  disease.  Can  there  be  anydiing 
like  this  undertaken  with  menial  emotions?  Should 
any  one  suf^jest  that  disordered  emotions,  such  as 
ai^er,  for  example,  produce  similar  disorders  in  other 
minds,  1  tliink  iliey  will  scarcely  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  tJiat  such  disordered  conditions  in  one  mind  act 
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homoeopath ically  as  rcmedii:s  for  similar  disorders  in 
other  minds. 

Thirdly.  The  expcTienct:  of  all  ages  down  to  the 
present  time  has  recommended  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment  for  the  disorders  of  the  mind.  Seneca  pre- 
scribes for  those  in  sorrow.  "  Precipue  vitentur  trisics. 
et  omncs  deploranles/'  Sorrowful  companions  and  all 
mourners  are  t^pccially  to  be  avoided.  And  he  adds 
the  following  strong  remark, — "  Si  quis  insaniam  ab 
insanid  sic  ciirari  a:»timat,  magis  qiiam  tcger  tnsanit." 
If  any  one  thinks  to  cure  insanitj"  by  insanity,  he  is 
more  insane  than  the  patient  A  sacred  writer  ob- 
serves, "  a  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  Genuine  sympathy 
with  cheerful  kindness  will  do  all  the  good  that  one 
mind  can  do  to  another. 

Fourthly.  Hahnemann  has  not  i>ointcd  out  the 
failure  of  the  iiniver^il  practice  in  ihis  matter,  nor  the 
fallacy  of  its  principle ;  nor  shown  that  experience 
down  to  the  present  lime  is  unsausfaclor>' ;  neither  has 
he  adduced  proofs  in  Mippurt  uf  his  new  view  of  the 
subject.  He  gives  the  example  already  quoted  ; — 
"  Nlourning  and  sorrow  will  be  effaced  from  the  mind 
by  the  account  of  another  and  a  still  greater  cause  for 
sorrow  happening  to  another-"  But  tliis  dcjcs  not 
prove  his  point,  for  it  is  not  a  fact  The  attention  of 
the  mind  may  be  ditericd  for  a  time  from  its  own 
sorrow  by  the  recital  of  another's  grief;  but  his  own 
sorrow  will  not  be  tffac&i  thereby ;  it  will  remain  as 
before,  And  \\\%  mind  will  soon  revert  to  it. 

The  careful  consideration  of  these  reasons  leads  dia- 
tinctly  to  the  conclusion  diat  the  laws  of  the  science  of 
metaphj^ics  and  tliosc  of  therapeutics  are  not  identical ; 
tliat  the  influence  whiclx  one  mind  exerts  over  another 
is  ^verned  by  other  principles  dian  that  of  like  curing 
like ;  it  is  plain  therefore  that  the  action  of  mind  ui>on 
mind  cannot  be  included  witliin  the  limits  of  the  law 
of  homoeopathy. 
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III.  The  Homopopatliic  notion  of  pAyxual  agents,— 
The  inntnnnl  world  is  a  wnnderfiil  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  power.  The  solid  eartli.  the  ever  restless 
ocean,  the  majestic  mountain,  the  beautiful  valley, 
the  boundless  plain,  the  gliding  riven  the  noble  forest, 
the  lovely  flower,  the  moving:  creature  in  every  part, 
and— over  all — the  uplifted  countenance  of  man.  All 
these  are  palpable  and  ponderable  matter;  but  besides 
these  there  is  the  genial  warmth,  the  glorious  sunshine, 
the  vivid  flash,  the  rolling  thunder,  ^vhich  constitutes 
as  it  were  the  con/tnes  of  the  material  creation,  to 
which  we  must  now  return,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
region  of  mind  and  immaterial  spirit. 

In  a  future  Essay,  facts  will  be  mentiontd  which 
seem  to  prove  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  universe 
is  filled  with  nutter  ;^incx}nceivably  attenuated,  it  is 
true,  but  still  material.  Upon  this  subdc  form  of 
matter  various  mofivns  arc  impressed,  producing  the 
phenomena  which  wc  call  heat,  li^'bt,  dcctricity,  and 
magnetism.  Each  of  these  it  is  now  needful  to  inves- 
tigate, so  far  as  relates  lo  the  subject  of  liomuropaiiiy, 

Hkat- — It  is  probable  that  all  the  so-called  im- 
pondeniblc  agents  arc  peculiar  Piolhns  of  the  infint-* 
tcsnual  particles  of  matter,  and  perhaps  each  of  these 
motions  exist  in  two  different  forms, — the  vibratory 
and  tile  undulalory.  For  example,  heat  resident  in  a 
l>ody  may  be  called  vibratory,  and  when  passing  from 
one  body  to  anolhtr,  undulatory.  Heat  in  this  latter 
form,  often  called  radiant  hc^at,  produces  upon  the 
livinj^  body  certain  peculiar  s^nsntions  which  we  call 
hot,  warm,  or  cold.  These  sensations  can  be  produced 
by  deyrecs  of  heat  within  certain  narrow  limits  only. 
When  thest:  limit*  are  exceeded  heat  causes  the  death 
and  destruction  of  the  organised  animal  structure.  If 
in  excess,  wc  say  the  part  has  been  burned  ;  if  in 
dellciency  we  say  il  has  been  frozen.  All  sudden 
transitions  from  one  de£;ree  of  temperature  or  heat  lo 
another  are  injurious  to  living  bodies;  if.  therefore; any 
part  of  the  body  hss  been  exposed  to  too  great  a  heat. 
the  method  to  be  pursued,  in  order  lo  sutler  as  little  as 
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Ic  from  this  exposure,  is  a  gradual  return  to  a 
more  appropriate  temperature  ;  and  the  same  holdd 
good  if  any  part  lias  suffered  from  deficiency  of  heat, 
^J*hus  a  burned  hand  may  be  gradually  cooled  by  bein 
^Howly  withdrawn  from  the  fire;  whtle  a  frozen  lim 
^Biay,  in  like  manner,  be  gradually  warmed  by  being 
^nibbed  with  snoAV. 

^P  This   explanation   seems   siifHciently  obvious  and 

'    satisfactory ;   we  cannot  but  demur,  therefore,  when 

these  facts  are  adduced  as  instances  of  homceopathic 

action>  as  they  are  in  the  following  sentences  of  the 

■BOivanoa' 

^^  "In  recent  cases  of  frost-bitten  limbs,  frozen  sour- 

crout  is  applied,  or  frictions  of  snow  are  used.     The 

experienced  cook  holds  his  hand^  which  he  has  scalded, 

^^Lt  a  cerLiin  distance  from  the  tire,  and  does  not  heed 

|Kie  increase  of  pain  that  takes  place  at  first,  as  he 

knows  from  experience  that  he  can,  thereby,  in  a  very 

short  time,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  convert  the  burned 

part  into  healthy  painless  skin."' 

^K    These  are  not  instances  of  "  like  curing  like."     The 

^Bgent  which  causes  the  mischief,  and  whicli  cures  it  is 

^pwc  saniir: — it  is  heat  in  different  ticgrccs ;  if,  therefore, 

"     the  action  is  at  all  specific  it  is   isopathy, — the  same 

curing  the  same. — not  homoeopathy, — like  curing  like  ; 

but  in  truth,  it  is  neither  the  one  ror  the  olhen     The 

explanation  has  already  been  given*  and  it  is  plain  that 

^^hc  action   of  heat   upon    the   living  body   cannot   be 

^Pncluded  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  homccopathy, 

'         Light. — This  beneficent  and  beauteous  endowment 

of  matter  perx'ades,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  the  vast 

expanses  of  the  universe.     A  cannon  ball  would  take 

^fc  year  to  pass  through  the  distance  which  light  tra- 

^^erses  in  a  second.     Such  is  tlie  velocity  of  this  undu- 

latory    movement;    its   other   properties  are    equally 

remarkable  :  witness  the  brilliant  colours  produced  by 

its  refraction  and  reflection  in  the  rainbow,  and  above 

all,  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  so  acting  upon  the 
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eyes  of  living  creatures  as  to  enable  them  to  see  sur- 
rounding and  even  distant  objects.  So  ftir  as  we 
know,  light  does  not  affect  any  other  part  of  ovir  body, 
while  tmt  is  in  its  natural  condition ;  it  produces  no 
action  upon  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin,  nor  upon 
the  organs  of  the  other  senscts.  Various  degrees  of 
light,  within  certain  limits,  (to  be  mentioned  in  Essay 
IX,)  produce  an  impression  upon  the  eye.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  .greater  degree  overpowers  the  impres- 
sion caused  by  a  smaller  degree;  hence  the  stars  arc 
not  seen  by  day.  The  light  of  the  stars  has  much  less 
power  to  affect  our  eye  than  the  li<^'ht  of  the  sun,  it 
therefore  canaot  be  perceived  while  the  latter  is  above 
the  horizon.  If  the  sun's  light  be  excluded^  which 
may  be  done  either  by  descending  into  a  deep  well,  or 
by  looking  through  a  powerful  telescope,  then  the  stars 
become  visible  at  noon-day.  Thus  the  perceptible 
impressions  produced  upon  the  eye  are  depen^lent 
upon  the  various  degrees  of  light  which  rcacli  the 
organ, — the  more  powerful  preventing  the  perception 
of  the  weaker. 

Let  u:*  now  hear  wlut  Hahnemann  saj's  upon  this 
subject.  To  the  paragrajjh  announcing  thc^homrco- 
pathlc  law  of  nature"  Is  appended  the  following  note; 
— *'  Thus  arc  cured  both  physical  affections  ana  moral 
maladies.  How  13  it  that  in  the  early  dawn  the  bril- 
liant Jupiter  vanishes  from  the  gaxc  of  the  beholder  ? 
By  a  atronj^er.  very  svimilar  power  acting  on  his  optic 
nerve,  the  brightness  of  approaching  day!"*  And  this 
according  to  Hahnemann^  is  an  instance  of  homa;o- 
patliie  cure! 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain,  here,  from  some  reflections 
on  the  want  of  the  power  of  discriminating  rvinred  by 
our  medical  reformer.  It  is  true  he  laid  hold  upon  n 
fact  when  he  discovered  the  homoeopathic  action  of 
drugs,  but  how  indij^tinctly  must  he  have  viewed  tliat 
fact,  and  how  visionary  are  his  speculations  respect- 
ing it! 
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It  U  difficult  to  trace  the  remotest  analog>'  between 
the  fact  that  a  poison  produces  a  disease,  and  cures 
another  like  it,  and  the  effect  of  different  deprees  of 
Hchl  upon  the  eye.  The  light  of  Jupiter  prodiices  no 
disease  for  the  light  of  the  sun  to  cure ;  again,  if  the 
e>e  has  been  injured  by  too  much  light,  it  is  not  re- 
stored to  health  by  a  still  stronger  degree  of  light ;  and 
again,  if  it  were,  h  would  not  be  by  a  simiiitrity  of 
agents,  but  by  the  ianu  agent,  acting  in  a  more  or  !css 
powerful  manner;  the  light  of  the  "brilliant**  Jupiter 
is  but  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun. 

This  deficiency  in  the  power  of  discrimination  in  the 
'mind  of  Hahnemann  becomes  if  possible,  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  sentences  immediateiy  following  the 
one  last  quoted.  ''In  situations  replete  with  fetid 
odours,  wherewith  is  it  usual  to  soothe  effectually  the 
offended  olfactory  nerves!^  With  snulT,  that  affects 
the  sense  of  smell  in  a  similar,  but  stronger  manner! 
How  does  the  warrior  cunningly  banish  the  piteous 
cries  of  him  who  runs  the  gauntlet  from  the  ears  of  the 
compabsionate  by-standers  ?     I3y  the   slirill  notes  of 

Ethc  fife,  commingled  widi  Uie  roll  of  die  noisy  dnim! 
bnd  the  distant  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  that  in* 
spires  his  army  witli  fear?  By  the  mimic  thunder  of 
the  big  drum!" 
I  Such  observations  as  these  surely  require  no  refu- 
tation. They  arc  entirely  inapplicable  as  Illustrations 
of  homoKipathy.  Some  writers  on  honio:opathy  admit 
that  Hahnemann's  ilKistrations  are  "unhappy/^  and 
with  that  admission  they  let  the  matter  drop,  Uut 
why  are  they  unhappy?  Simply  because  they  are 
Utttrtie.  It  is  not  dimcult  to  see  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  hnmctopathic  action  in  these  examples ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  motions  producing  light,  and 
also  those  producing  sound,  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  homaropaihy. 

Ei.KCTKicrn , — The  attractive  i>ower  of  amber,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ai^rpov,  an  almost  solitary  fact  known 
to  the  ancients,  has  given  a  name  to  a  property  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  belong  to  all  bodies.      The  re- 
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markablc  phenomena,  and  the  extensive  relations  of 
this  property  or  force,  have  been  successfully  investi- 
gated only  within  the  pri^sent  century,  and  even  at  the 
present  day.  thou.^h  a  vast  number  of  facts  have  been 
observed,  the  subject  is  still  shrouded  in  much  mj'stery. 
In  reference  to  animal  life,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
subject  before  us.  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  electrical  force  and  the 
nervous  influence  are  of  the  most  intimate,  but  at  the 
same  lime  of  ihe  most  subtle  character  They  have 
occupied  the  close  attention  of  natural  philosophers  for 
some  lime,  but  us  yet  few  data  have  been  well  estab- 
lished. The  shock  which  the  torpedo  can  communi- 
cate was  known  to  the  ancicnt^p  That  this  shock  was 
electrical  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  communi- 
cated through  Dn  Franklin  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1772.  The  animal  was  sent  by  Mr.  Walsh  to  John 
Hunter  for  examination,  and  its  electrical  organs  are 
descrilied  by  the  latter  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions* of  the  following  yean  The  next  discovery  was 
Galvanl's,  in  1789,  that  ihe  electricity  excited  by  the 
contact  of  two  metals  can  produce  muscular  contrac- 
tions; 01^ r  knowledge  was  further  advanced  by  Baron 
Humbnidt.  by  his  (examination  of  the  gyninntus 
clectricus,  the  electric  eel  of  South  AmtTica,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  which  is  contained  in  his 
'  Rccueil  d' Observations  de  Zoologie  et  d'Anatomie 
comparec/  iSn,  Of  late,  the  subject  has  been 
pursued,  especially  by  Trofessor  .Mattcucci,  who,  in 
his  '  Traite  des  Phenomunes  Electro- Physiologiques 
dcs  Animaux/  and  in  a  series  of  memoirs  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the 
*  Philosophiail  Transactions'  for  the  years  1^45,  1846, 
1847,  and  1S50.  has  described  an  immense  number  of 
most  delicate  and  accurate  experiments. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  one  or  two  conchi- 
sions  resulting  from  these  cxperimenis,  to  show  tliat 
the  mode  of  action  of  electricity  upon  the  hVing 
nervous  system  is  very  complicated  and  peculiar;  and 
tliat  our  knowledge  uf  it  is  t^uiic  inadeciuatc  to  enable 
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US  to  prove  ic  to  bo  whhin  the  limits  of  the  Uw  of 
similia  simllibus  curantur. 

In  Matteuccrs  fourth  '  Memoir/  published  in  1846, 
his  object  Is  to  prove  that  the  electric  ciirronl 
tmn^miitted  along  .1  nerve  modifies  the  excitability 
of  the  nerve  in  a  manner  differing  widely  according 
to  the  direction  of  die  current.  Thus,  die  dir^t 
current  rapidly  exiutush  this  excitability,  while  the 
inzfiTse  current  tmraues  it. 

In  1847,  Matteucci  ascertained  that  if  an  animal  is 
etherised,  and  the  direct  current  is  passed  along  one 
sciatic  nerve,  and  the  inverse  along  the  odier,  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  takes  place  with  the  dinct  current. 
only  OH  interrtipiing  the  current ;  while  with  the  inverse 
current  contraction  appears  oniy  on  closing  if.  But 
these  arc  the  phenomena  widi  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  ner\'ei  or  nerves  of  sensation  only ; — if  these  be 
cut,  the  effects  arc  instantly  reversed,  contraction  with 
the  iitriXi  current  lakes  place  on  closing,  and  that  with 
the  inverse  on  opening  or  interrupting  die  circuit. 

Tliese  experiments  arc  sufficient  to  make  it  evident 
that  die  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  an 
clticirical  current  to  the  living  body  are  of  an  inlrioile 
and  refined  nature,  and  that  we  arc  exircrtiely  ignorant 
with  regard  to  their  details.  To  ascribe  ary  curaUvc 
influence,  therefore,  which  may  have  happened  to 
follow  from  the  use  of  electricity  to  the  law  of  homoeo- 
pathy IS  a  premature  and  unwarrantable  conclusion. 
In  fact,  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  remedial 
agent,  with  our  present  ignorance  of  the  effects  it  may 
produce,  resembles  far  more  the  rude  proceedings  of 
quackery,  than  doings  which  profess  to  hc^  rtrgulated 
by  a  law  of  healing. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  related, — an 
dectiic  sliock  communicated  to  the  head  of  a  rabbit 
deprivtrs  the  animal  of  sense  and  motion — produces 
j>aralysis :  a  second  shock  restores  consciousness  and 
volunuiry  motion,  —  removes  paralysis ;  and  these 
alternate  effects  may  be  almost  indefinitely  produced 
by  successive  disclui^es  of  electricity.     But  whatever 
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this  18,  it  is  not  homoeopathy ;  it  is  not  iiic  curing 
like. 

I  have,  formerly,  made  use  of  the  electric  aura,  (a 
current  from  a  wooden  point)  in  opacity  of  the  corneai, 
w!th  some  advantage  ;  and  have  seen  it,  when  applie<l 
by  a  small  galvanic  hatterj-,  relieve  annmalnns  neuralgic 
pain;  I  have  often  tried  it  in  paralysis,  but  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  Electricity  has  again  and  ajiain 
been  brought  forward  as  a  remedial  a^^ent.  and  has 
again  and  again  been  laid  aside,  in  consequence  partly 
of  its  frequent  failures,  and  partly  from  our  not  know* 
ing  how  to  apply  it,  and  how  to  apportion  the  dt!L;ree 
of  intensity  to  tlic  nature  of  the  case.  I'^orit  will  be 
observed  tliat  electricity,  like  heat  and  light,  acts 
beneficially  or  otherwise  simply  in  pro|)ortion  to  its 
degrte  or  quantity. 

This  last  remark  suggests  another  circumstance  in 
which  these  imponderable  agents  differ  from  drugs;  a 
certain  condition  or  amount  of  each  is,  every  moment, 
essential  to  the  mainicnance,  not  only  of  health,  but  of 
life  itself  A  certain  temperature,  a  certain  amount  of 
light,  and  a  certain  condition  of  electricity  preserve  life 
and  health,— how  we  know  not ;  while  other  degrees 
or  quantities  of  these  all-imrvading  properties  or 
alTections  of  matter  may  instantly  destroy  both  ;  as 
by  a  bun-s(rokc,  *.ir  a  flash  of  lightning.  With  all 
these,  therefore,  the  effects  are  dependcnl  upon  degrees^ 
—in  one  degree  they  may  injure,  in  another  degree 
they  may  relieve;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  can  the 
law  of  like  curing  like  be  fairly  applied.  Their 
regulated  use  belongs  more  to  the  province  of  hygiene 
than  that  of  therapeutics.  To  the  aflairs  of  clothing, 
exercise,  and  diet,  rather  than  lo  medicine. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  thtf  phenomena  of  electri- 
city cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  hnm<Teopathy, 

MAGNirrisM, — The  ailr^ictlvc  power  of  the  peculiar 
native  oxide  of  iron  called  loadstone,  and  its  use  in  the 
mariner's  compass,  liave  been  long  known ;  but  we  are 
indebted  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  Faraday  for  our 
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knowledge  of  the  £ict  that  magnetism,  like  electricity^ 
is  a  nniverfial  property  of  matter.  It  is  tnie  that  only 
a  small  number  of  bodies;  have  a  polarity  f^imilar  lo 
that  [Wiisessed  by  iron,  and  whidi  are  ailled  magnetics  ; 
but  all  other  bodies  have  a  polarity  acting  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  iron,  and  are  called  diamagnetics. 
The  conneciion  between  electricity  and  magnedsm  is 
now  known  to  be  of  the  most  intimate  nature,  as  is 
seen  in  the  new  sciences  of  electro-magnetism  and 
magneto-electricity.  Close  relations  are  also  traced 
between  ihcse  properties  of  bodies  and  those  of  heat, 
%ht,  and  chemical  affinity.  But  our  present  business 
is  the  question,  has  magnetism  any  connection  with  the 
law  of  homccopathy  ? 

Hahnemann  enumerates  about  nine  hundred  symp- 
toms as  occasioned  by  the  touch  of  tlie  magnet. 

"Those  symptoms  which  have  no  reference  to  eitlier 
pole  in  particular  have  been  obtained  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  experiments  of  six  months' 
duration,  the  object  of  which  was  to  find  out  the  best 
and  most  effective  mode  of  magnetising  steel :  a 
magnetic  horse-shoe,  carrying  txcehc  pounds^  being 
handled  for  hours  in  succession,  and  both  hands  being 
thus  in  constant  contact  witli  cither  pole," 

"  Those  symptoms  which  have  reference  to  one  pole 
in  |;^rticutar,  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  a  power* 
ful  magnetic  bar  being  touvhcd  by  persons  in  good 
health,  for  eight  or  twelve  minutes,  seldom  more  than 
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once. 

Now,  without  its  being  necessary  to  assert  that  all, 
or  even  that  many  of  diesc  symptoms  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  magnet,  I 
cannot  see  that  any  proof  can  be  gathered  from  them 
that  the  magnetic  influence  on  the  living  body  is 
p^vcmed  by  the  law  of  similia  similibus  ciiraniur.  On 
Uie  contrary,  I  think  there  ts  sufficient  evidence  on  the 
(iace  of  Hahnemann's  own  report  to  justify  us  in  con- 
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eluding  that  magnetism  is  not  governed  by  this  law. 
The  following  arc  the  reasons  ; — 

First  I  have  carefully  studied  the  three  series  of 
symptoms,  viz.,  those  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
magnet  witlioiit  reference  to  either  pole,  tliose  caused 
by  the  north,  and  those  arising  from  the  south  pole, 
and  I  cannot  discover  that  they  present  any  picture  of 
disease  \vhtch  can  he  considered  characteristic; — that 
is,  so  peculiar  as  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  the 
magnet  from  those  of  other  noxious  agents,  Hahne- 
mann often  insists,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  fact 
that  eacli  jjoison  produces  symptoms  peculiar  to,  and 
characteristic  cf,  itself. 

Secondly.  Notwlthstandirg  Hahnemann's  assertion 
tliat  it  "  will  be  seen  from  the  followin^^  symptoms  that 
each  of  the  two  poles  produces  phenomena  in  a  healthy 
person  difTercni  from  that  of  the  other  pole,"  I  cannot 
hnd  any  difference  sufficiently  striking  or  important  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  accidental  Hahnemann  does  not 
aU<jmpl  to  aid  us  in  our  endeavours  to  distinguish 
bctiveen  the  effects  of  the  iwo  poles  except  in  one 
circumstance-  He  says,  **Thc  south  pole  appears  to 
excite  hemorrhage  as  its  primary  effect ;  the  nortii  pole 
seems  to  act  in  the  contrary  manner."  Now  it  so 
happens  lliat  under  the  norih  pole  he  gives  us  the 
following  syinptuais  : — "  Bleeding  from  tlie  left  nostril," 
"  IJlccdiiig  of  the  nose  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 
"  Violent  bleeding  at  the  nose  for  three  afternoons  in 
succession."  While  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found 
among  the  sj-mptoms  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  soulh  pole. 

These  reasons  might  appear  to  be  sufficient,  but  I 
fee!  obliged  to  remark  further,  that,  though  in  Hahne* 
mann's  works  there  Is  a  great  appearance  of  the  strict 
accuracy  and  precision  required  in  a  philosophical 
writer  there  Is,  in  reality,  a  great  lack  of  those 
qualities.     For— 

Thirdly,  Many  symptoms  are  stated  to  arise  "  from 
touching  the  centre  of  the  bar;"  at  which  part  of  a 
magnet  it  is  well  known  that  the  magnetic  influence  is 
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neutral  and  that  no  efTects  have  yet  been  eliciied  from 
it  Now,  whate\'er  might  be  thaughi  of  these  s>7nptoms, 
were  the  effects  of  the  fii>/cj  of  the  magnet  established, 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  have  beta  brought  fonvard 
as  proving  anything,  so  loi^  as  that — liic  main  question 
— ^remains  undecided. 

Fourthly,  Some  symptoms,  as  "  6ts  of  fainting, 
palptatton  of  the  heart,  and  suflbcation,"  arc  put  dorni 
as  having  arisen  **  from  omi/fw^  ihc  usual  imposition 
of  the  magnet-"  One  cannot  but  niar\el  that  sudl 
evidence  as  this  should  be  adduced  to  prove  an  im- 
portant and  novel  fact 

Fifthly.  Hahnemann  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
endeavour  to  lay  down  precise  rules  respecting  the 
magnetic  influence  on  the  body,  is  evidently  confuse<I 
in  {\is  own  mind.  He  says,  "the  contact  of  a  pole 
seems  to  produce  alternate  effects  analogous  to  tliose 
of  llie  opposite:  poles."  "If  the  ^yiiiptuins  of  a  case 
correspond  to  llic  g^rncral  ^ymptunis  uf  tlic  magnet, 
without  having  reference  10  any  pole  in  particular,  in 
this  case  that  pole  is  to  be  chosen  which  seems  to 
be  more  closely  honiocoijathic  to  the  casc>  If  the 
s^-mptoms  should  then  disappear  suddenly,  or  if  new 
symptoms  should  be  elicit^xl  of  halfan  hour,  or  even  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration,  ihis  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  magnet  has  acted  enanthiopalhically,  and  the  other 
homoeopathic  pole  is  to  be  applietl  imm«-^dLitrly  for  as 
long  a  time»  as  the  palliative  hid  lietm."  '*  The  dis* 
agreeable  effects  of  an  anti-homocopalhic  application  of 
the  magnet,  which  arc  sometimes  ver>'  considerable, 
ma>'  be  i>alliated  by  small  iieciric  sparks ;  th^y  can  be 
permanently  cured  by  the  flat  hand  being  imposed 
upon  a  large  /in  surface  for  half  nn  hour/'— ^'c. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  matter,  Hahnemann  lias 
entangled  himself  and  his  students  In  an  inextricable 
maze.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  gather  any  direc- 
tions, sufikiendy  simple  and  positive  to  be  followed  in 
actual  practice,  from  the  five-and-forty  pages  of  the 
'Materia  Medica  Pura'  occupied  with  magnetism-  I 
think  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  tn^netic  inMucnce 
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on  the  livinjr  body  is  not  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  homoeopathy. 

But  this  is  tiot  all.  It  isan  admitted  rule  in  iNatiir^l 
Philosophy  that  the  results  of  experiments  cannot  he 
received  as  satisfactory  and  true,  unless  they  occur 
a^in  in  the  hands  of  others  repeating  tlie  experiments 
of  the  orijjinal  observer.  Before  the  conclusions  of 
Mahncmann  can  be  adopted,  others  must  experience 
at  least  5(W/f  of  the  symptoms  he  has  recorded.  And 
on  the  same  gi'oiind,  before  they  can  be  permanently 
rejected,  the  experiments  must  be  repeated  without  his 
results,  sufficiently  to  make  it  evident  that  he  has 
fallen  into  error.         ^ 

I  have  tried  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  obtain  some 
effects,  or  to  experience  some  uncjuestiunable  influence 
from  magnets,  but  am  constrained  Lo  say  without 
success.  I  have  trietl  thciu  on  my  own  [jcrson,  and  on 
that  of  others.  It  is  true  that,  in  one  instance,  in  an 
individual  of  a  highly  nci'vous  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment, some  symptoms  were  obtained,  such  as  rumbling 
of  the  abdomen,  a  feeling  of  faintncss,  and  a  speedy 
action  of  the  bowels  ;  but  then,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
periment with  the  same  person,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
wiih  n  similar  bar  0/  nnmagfutized  sUel,  prcdsely  the 
same  effects  followed;  clearly  proving  that  the  resulia 
of  the  previous  trial  were  due  to  the  force  of  imagina- 
lion,  and  not  to  the  force  of  magnetifinr 

To  obtain  a  confirmation,  either  of  Kahnemanns 
results  or  of  my  own,  I  have  communicated  with  tlie 
two  individuals  who  have  had  more  personal  and 
practical  experience  in  the  handling  of  and  experi- 
menting wlm  mas^nels  than  any  others  in  the  world; 
and  by  their  kind  j^ermission,  their  replies  arc  now 
given.     The  first  is  from  my  friend  Dr,  Scoresby  : — 

"  Toi^QUAY,  M**',  7,  1853, 

"Dear  Dr.  Sharp, — In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  any 
.*(Cii^iblc  cfTccta  on  llic  budily  feeling  or  condition  froai  llic 
hatidting  of  powerful  niAgncts — I  c^n  decidedly  slate  that  no 
su^h  cnVcU  have  ever  been  experienced  by  me ;  at  least  in 
f  uch  a  di^ee  as  to  draw  x\\y  attention  to  such  circumstance. 
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1  have  felt  wtf  smsihtc  tjftxt  cither  from  the  magnetizing  of 
bars  of  slecl,  or  fuimiline  the  mot*l  powcrfiil  mnjjncts.  or 
working  witli  a  poTvcrful  nia.^nclic  apparatus  for  hours 
together.  My  largest  nugac!,  comprising  fi\^  hundred  feet 
of  stcc)  bars,— one  and  a  h;df  incJi  broaH  nnd  a  quarter  of  an 
iadi  thick, — and  opable  of  ^ust^inin^  four  huHiind  pounds 
nrci^'ht,  (thoiig)i  not  wfll  a(lAi>t€d  for  lifting  purposes^)  pro- 
duces no  sensible  effect  on  the  fcdings. 
lam, 

Dear  Dr.  Shriq), 

Yours  very  failbfully, 

W.  ScORESny." 

The  second  letter  is  from  Professor  Faraday,  to 
whom  I  have  often  l>cc:n  indebted  for  kind  commuiitca- 
lions,  and    who  on   this,   a,^    on   all    former  occasions, 

Erumptly  fnmit^hed  me  with  die  information  :K>iii;ht  of 
im : — 

"  ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  ig/A  Dec.  1853, 

•*  My  dear  Sir, — 1  have  often  experimented  on  the  subject, 
and  my  results  are  all  negative.  Having  an  electro-magnet 
wh£eh  could  liave  the  iniigiiclic  power  tkvclcped  and  aup- 
pvcssed  at  pleasure,  and  \vhich,  when  excited,  would  suatain 
K>m^  10ns  weight.  1  Havc  ^iubmitt^  the  inottt  dclic;it<^  parte  of 
my  ovim  organization  to  it  without  being  conscious  of  the 
least  influence,  1  have  placed  the  ball  of  the  eye  close  up  to 
A  pole,  either  one  or  the  other,  and  then  jfiit  the  power  on 
and  o^,  quickly  and  slowly,  but  without  ihc  slighcst  con- 
>Gtcuttno8  of  the  least  change  in  any  function  of  the  eye  or 
ihc  furts  about  it  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  with 
the  QostriU;  the  tongue;  tlie  ear;  with  a  wound;  with  a 
frcsli  cut; — but  no  effects  luve  been  produced. 

Mr,  Warren  dc  la  Kue  constructed  a  beautiful  electro- 
magnet with  pointed  pole?,  sti  arniu^eJ  thit  they  could  be 
brought  very  near  each  other ; — animalcules  of  varioua  kinds 
wcTie  placed  bctwc(*n  thcm^  and  th^n  olwtTv^d  wilh  a  micro* 
scope.  1  predicted  from  niy  own  experiments  that  nothing 
would  occur  of  an  extra  chfiractcr;  and  such  was  the  result 
The  creatures  showed  no  difference  whether  the  power  was 
mt  or  &ff^  or  p^ASMiny  on  or  off, — the  motions  and  appearances 
of  Uic  cilia,  and  other  parts  of  the  little  animal.%  remained 
constantly  the  sanic. 

I  have  worn  a  magnet  about  my  person  for  some  lime, 
witJioiit  the  least  indication  o(  any  effect;  zind  whei  I  have 
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worked  for  hour5  together,  and  day  after  day.  with  powerful 
magnets,  and  amongst  tlicni  that  before  referred  lo,  I  have 
not  beea  conscious  of  any  inHuciicc. 

I  believe  that*  as  yet,  wehavcnottheslightest  real  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  n  mngnct,  (acting  only  as  a  magnet.)  upon 
an  animal  of  the  highest  or  of  the  lowest  organisation, — or 
upon  any  j)Iant,  as  a  imn^  object.  Considered  as  iticri 
matter,  they  arc  all  subject  to  the  power^  for  I  have  found  a 
living  or  a  dead  mouse  to  be  equally  diamagnetic 
Ever,  tny  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

M,  F,\RADAY" 

I  leave  my  readers  lo  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  cvidt:ncc  before  them.  It  appears  to  mc  that 
tills  pi^cpondcratcs  greatly  against  <iHy  effecis  whatever 
being  produced  by  magnetism  upon  die  living  body  in 
its  ordinarj' condition  ;  but  even  if  it  should  hereafter 
be  established  that  efiects  are  sometimes  produced,  I 
believe  these  effects  will  be  found,  on  careful  investiga* 
ticn,  lo  be  entirely  ungovcrncd  by  the  law  of  homoeo- 
patliy. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  bnt  concUide  that  Hahnemann 
IS  quite  in  error,  when  he  supposes  that  the  homcun- 
pathic  law  can,  with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  applied 
to  the  action  of  th*;  physical  influence  of  a7ty  of  the  so- 
called  imponderable  agents.  The  only  analogy  which 
I  can  discover  is  that  o^  polarity.  We  know  that  like 
electricities,  and  like  poles  of  a  magnet,  rtpet  each 
other,— sim ilia  similibus  rcpellimtur;  beyond  this  fcuot 
resemblance,  I  can,  as  yet,  trace  no  connection. 


IV,  Tlie  homceopathic  action  of  drags. — It  has 
been  more  or  less  generally  acknowtedgt^tj,  from  time 
immemorial,  that,  "poison  is  the  rcjncdy  for  poison." 
Some  very  plain  proofs  have  been  given  in  Essay  IV. 
that  this  "Iiomaopalhy  in  the  general"  is  also  tnie 
when  wc  descend  into  particulars.  A  circfiil  review 
of  tlic  examples  given  in  that  Essay,  will  render  it 
impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  person 
to  deny,  that  a  rtlatmi  cxUls  in  m  ^'tween  tlic 
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eflTeci*;  of  material  poisons  on  the  healthy  frame,  and 
the  effects  of  the  same  poison?  on  diseases  resembling 
those  which  they  are  capable  of  producing.  This  rela- 
tion is  expressed  by  the  word  homaropathy, — like 
curing  like. 

Hahnemann's  formal  definition  of  this  law  of 
hom(i:opathy  in  the  '  Or^anon '  is  as  follows  : — 

"A  weaker  dynamic  affection  is  permanently  ex- 
tinguishotl  in  the  living  organism  by  a  stronj::cr  one,  if 
the  latter  (whiUt  differing  in  kind)  is  similar  to  the 
former  in  its  manifestations."' 

This  |:jara^raph,  instead  of  announcing  a  natural  fact 
which  he  had  discovered,  states  a  tiction  which  he  had 
imagined  He  gives  us  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  artificial  disease  induced  by  the  remedy  is  a 
stronger  one  than  the  previously  existing  natural 
disease.  Analogy  does  not  make  it  probable  that  this 
should  be  the  case^  especially  with  an  infinitesimal 
dose  of  tlie  remedy  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  still 
less  probable  that  such  a  incde  of  proceeding  could 
restore  any  one  to  health- 

I  am  constrained,  therefore,  to  reject  this  definition* 
and  venture  to  propose  the  following  as  a  substitute  ;— 

Evay  maiif'tat  poison,  ^"*"'^  admission  iuio  the 
hmithy  body,  has  a  Undcncy  io  prcdtuc  a  diseased  can- 
diii^H^  ^a<H«d  by  sy^npimfts  or  physical  signs^  mare  or 
l4ss  p^euliar  U  itself;  and  ^-try  iuch  pois&H  is  ik^  most 
appropriait  remedy  for  a  simitar  dismsid  tottditian 
whiih  /rns  aristPi  /roni  oiker  causes. 

From  thif;  definition  it  appcan?  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowlodg<^  this  law  is  an  ultimate  fact- 
We  are  ignorant  of  its  cause,  and  also  of  its  connection 
or  correlation  with  other  natural  facts:  it  can  therefore 
be  used  only  as  an  empirical  guide'  Ihit  when  it  is 
remembered  that  before  we  became  acquainted  with 
this  fact  we  had  fw guide,  and  that  this  is  an  inlelli^ble 

'  'Orpiimni/ Ji  xxv[, 

'  It  is  hoped  that  some  additional  liglit  is  thrown  upon  this 
very  diflicuU  aubjcct  in  the  concluding  Essa)^    ('8730 
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and  plain  ono,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  prove  a 
great  min  to  th*-  practice  of  modicintr.  And  when  It 
i<i  further  reint^mbt'r<?(l  lliat  the  mnst  a<lvance6l  sciences, 
as  astronomy  nnci  chemistry,  are  in  the  same  manner 
based  U]X>n  ultimate  facts,  the  causes  of  which  are 
eqjally  unknown,  we  need  not  wondcr>  neither  reed 
we  be  distressed,  if  in  medicine  also  we  hnd  ourselves 
compelled  to  work  by  a  rule  the  construction  of  whidi 
is  hidden  from  our  view. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  in  Essay  IV,  it  is  plain 
that  tlu  aetioti  of  material  poisons,  cr  as  thiy  are  com- 
monly callal  elrtigs,  is  imhtdi-d  mlliin  Uu  limtis  of  the 
law  of  homa'opalhy ;  and  from  the  evidence  brought 
forward  in  this  Essay,  it  is  also  plain  that  as  yet,  we 
know  of  9w  other  acfmis  u^hich  are  included  iin thin  it. 
Thus  the  question  proposed,  what  arc  the  limits  within 
which  the  rnw  of  homoeopathy  is  applicable  to  remedies  ? 
has  now  been  answered.  It  is  applicable  to  drugs,  but 
to  nothing  else. 

Goethe,  himself  a  German,  observes  that  "the 
Germans  have  the  jjift  of  rendering  the  sciences 
inaccessible;"  certainly  Hahnemann  possessed  the  art 
of  making  honitt!0|Kidiy  unacceptable.  In  this  way 
among  others,  by  attempting  to  make  an  indiscriminate 
appHcatlon  of  the  law  to  the  action  of  diseases;  of 
mental  emotions  ;  of  physical  agents  ;  and  of  material 
poisons.  Thus  regarding  it  as  a  fonndation  of  patho- 
log>%  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  dynamical  science,  as 
well  as  of  therapeutics;  a  proceeding  as  unphilofio- 
phical  as  if  Ne^vlon  had  attempted  to  make  the  law  of 
gravitation  the  basis  of  chemistr)^  physiology,  and 
metaphysics,  as  well  a*;  of  astronomy. 

[  venturf^  to  hope  that  this  confusion  is  now  cleared 
up,  the  difficulty  obviated,  and  a  serious  objeciion 
removed ;  and  that  in  future  both  the  nature  and  the 
limits  of  the  principle  oi  homoeopathy  will  be  perceived 
and  maintained.  1  shall  rejoice  if  the  subject  has  been 
made  more  intelligible  to  my  readers,  and  placed  in  a 
light  less  repulsive  to  my  professional  brethren. 
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"A    very    litttc    Truth    will  sometimes   enlighten   a   vast 

extent  of  science," 

Beattie. 
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"  But  yet  these  trutlis  being  never  so  certain,  never  90 
clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either,  nr  all  of  thctn,  who 
will  nc^'cr  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  frtcultic^  na  he 
shoulO,  to  iftfonii  himself  :ibout  them."       John  Locke. 


Ik  drug:s  3Tii  rerrudies  for  disease,  it  is  obviojis  thnt 
some  means  must  be:  used  to  tiiscovcr  their  various 
properties ;  in  others  words,  to  learn  the  effects  they 
are  severally  capable  of  producing  upon  the  human 
body.     Let  us  inquire— 

L  W^hnt  have  been  the  means  hitherto  adopted  for 
this  piirijose,  ami  the  result. 

IL  What  new  method  has  been  suggested,  and 
agreed  to. 

IIL  How  far  this  new  method  has  been  carried 
out. 


L  What  have  been  the  means  hitlierto  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  curative  powers  of  drugs,  and  wiiat  h;)s 
been  the  res-ult  ? 

The  means  hitherto  adoptetl  have  been  ihetnalof 
ikem  in  evoy  variety  c/  diicase.  Through  preceding 
ages,  both  medical  men  and  patients  have  l>ecn  eager 
to  experiment  in  this  manner,  upon  the  large  number 

^  Fint  publUheU  in  1854. 
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of  poisonous  substances  of  which  the  Materia  Mcdica 
consists. 

And  what  has  hren  the  rejiiilt  ?  If  a  clescriplion  of 
the  past  .md  present  condition  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  of  the  results  cf  the  trials  or  experiments  made  to 
discover  their  power  of  healing,  were  given  in  my  own 
words,  1  might  be  suspected  of  misrepreseriting  the 
truth;  it  shall,  tlierefore,  be  given  in  the  woixls  of 
those  writers  who  are  most  eminent  or  best  known  in 
the  profession. 

In  Essay  IX  will  be  found  an  epitome  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  words  of  Cullen,  the  most  distin- 
guished physician  of  this  countrj'  of  the  last  age»  in 
which  he  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  doubts  and 
the  confusion,  the  contradictions  and  the  differences  of 
the  successive  teachers  and  practitioners  of  the  healing 
art. 

Pinel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the 
Continent  of  the  same  period,  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject  as  follows  : — 

"  La  niaciOrre  midicale  n'a  ii6  en  giiniral  qii  un  en* 
tassement  confus  de  substances  tncoh^rentes,  et  le  plus 
souvent  douccs  d'une  elTicacit^  prccaire ;  el  ricn,  pcut- 
fitrc,  n'estplus  fond^quc  le  reproche  qu'on  lui  a  fait  dc 
n'offrir  quun  assemblage  informc  d'idies  incxactcs,  ct 
d'obscrvations  pucrilcs  ou  du  motns  illusoircs/'^ 

*'  The  Materia  Mcdica  has  been  nodiing  but  a  con- 
fused heap  of  incongruous  substances,  possessing,  for 
the  most  jxirt,  a  doubtful  efficacy  ;  and  nothing,  per- 
haps, is  more  just  than  the  reproach  which  has  been 
attached  to  it,  that  it  presents  only  a  shapeless  assem- 
blage of  incoherent  ideas,  and  of  puerile  or  at  least  of 
illusory  observations/' 

It  is  true  he  goes  on  to  express  a  hope  that  modern 
chemistry  will  dii>sipate  this  sad  confusion,  but  experi- 
ence has  disappointed  this  hope.  No  science  can 
operate  efTectually,  except  within  its  own  limits,  and 


I 


^  Ptacl.  '  Moso^aphic  Phllosophique,'  Jth  edition,  page 
Ixxxviii.    Paris,  1813. 
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the  science  of  licaling  is  not  and  cannot  bu  niadci  a 
chapter  in  chemistry. 

But  it  may  be  said  CuHen  and  Pine!  were  of  a 
former  age  ;  1  will  therefore,  avail  myself  of  the  pen  of 
the  present  living  official  head  of  our  profession  in  this 
countrj\  and  in  thf^  woMs  of  Dr.  Paris,  the  president 
of  tlic  royal  colleso  of  physicians,  give  some  account  o( 
the  substances  hitherto  used  as  medicines,  the  mode 
by  which  a  knowledge  of  their  properties  has  been 
acquired,  and  tlie  estimate  made  of  their  value  by  the 
physicians  of  succeeding  ages. 

Such  a  method  of  stating  the  case  cannot  in  reason 
be  objected  to,  or  be  suspecietl  of  unfairness ;  and  I 
ask  every  professional  reader,  and  it  is  to  my  professional 
bretlircn  that  these  Essays  are  primarily  addressed,  I 
ask  him  to  put  the  question  to  hmtself  as  he  reads,  is 
ii  H&i  imc  T 

The  college  of  physicians  possesses  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Materia  Medica  in  Europe. 
"  Glancing  at  the  extensive  and  motley  assemblage  of 
substances  with  which  these  cabinets  are  overwhelmed, 
it  is  impossible,"  saj's.  Or,  Paris,  in  a  lecture  addressed 
to  the  assembled  college,  '"  to  cast  our  eyes  over  such 
multiplied  groojjs,  wiinoul  being  forcibly  struck  with 
the  palpable:  absurdity  of  some — the  disgusting  and 
lo<ithsufne  nature  of  others — the  total  want  of  activity 
in  many — and  the  uncertain  and  precarious  reputation 
of  all : — or,  without  feeling  an  eager  curiosity  to  inquire 
from  the  combination  of  what  causes  It  can  have 
happened,  that  substances,  at  one  period  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  of  generally  acknowledged  utilitj',  have 
fallen  into  total  neglect  and  disrepute- — while  others, 
of  humble  pretensions,  and  little  significance,  hax'c 
maintained  their  gnoimd  for  so  many  centuries  ;  and  <^n 
what  account,  materials  of  no  energy  whatever,  have 
received  the  indisputable  sanction  and  unqualified 
support  of  the  best  and  wisest  practitioners  of  the  age. 
Titat  such  lluctuaiions  of  opinion,  and  versatility  in 
practice,  should  have  produced,  even  in  the  most  candid 
and  learned  observers,  an  unfa^-ourable  impression  widi 
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regard  to  the  general  efficacy  of  medicines,  can  hardly 
excite  our  ristonishmcnt,  much  less  our  indignation; 
nor  can  wt;  be  surprised  to  find  that  another  portion  nf 
mankind  has  at  once  arraigned  phj^rc  as  a  fillarious 
art,  or  derided  it  as  a  composition  of  error  and  fraud. 
They  ask — and  it  must  he  confessed  that  they  as 
with  reason — what  pledge  can  be  alTorded  them,  tliai 
the  boasted  remedies  of  the  present  day  will  not,  like 
their  predecessors,  fall  into  disrepute,  and,  in  their 
turn,  serve  only  as  humiliatint;  memorials  of  the 
creduHty  and  infatuation  of  the  physicians  who  com- 
mended  and  prescribed  them  ?'* 

Dr,  Paris  afterwards  speaks  of  "  the  barren  labours 
of  the  ancient  em[Hrics,  who  saw  without  discerning, 
administered  without  discriminating,  and  concluded 
without  reasoning/'  And,  passing  to  modern  times, 
he  declares  that  we  "shouin  not  be  surprised  at  the 
very  imperfect  slate  of  the  Materia  Metfica,  as  far  as 
it  depends  upon  what  is  conumnly  called  experience." 
Kay,  he  says,  '*  attempted  to  enumerate  the  virtues  of 
plants  from  experience,  and  ihu  aysteni  serves  only  lu 
cuiiunemorate  hia  failure ;  Vuj^cl  likewise  professed  to 
assign  to  substances  tln;:ie  powers  which  had  been 
learned  from  accumulated  experience ;  and  he  speaks 
of  roitsied  toad  as  a  specific  for  the  pains  of  gout,  and 
asserts  that  a  person  may  secure  himself  for  the  whole 
year  from  angina,  by  eating  a  roasted  swallow." 

"  The  revolutions/'  continues  Dr.  Paris,  ''and  vidssi- 
tudes  which  remedies  have  undergone,  in  medical  as 
well  as  popular  opinion,  from  the  ignorance  of  some 
ages,  the  learning  of  others,  the  superstitions  of  the 
weak,  and  the  designs  of  the  crafty,  afford  an  ample 
subject  for  philosophical  reflection. 

'*  Iron,  whose  medicinal  virtues  have  been  so 
^nerally  allowed,  has  not  escaped  those  vicissitudes 
\\\  reputation  which  almost  every  valuable  remedy  has 
been  doomed  to  suffer. 

"The  fame  even  of  Peruvian  bark  has  been  occa- 
sionally obscured  by  the  clouds  of  false  theorj' ;  some 
condemned   its  use  altogether   'because   it    did   not 
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eracuate  the  morbific  matter  ;'  others '  because  it  bred 
obstructions  in  the  viscera;'  others  ag;ain  'because  it 
only  bouiid  up  the  spirits,  and  stopped  the  paroxysms 
for  a  time,  and  favoured  the  translation  of  the  peccant 
matter  into  the  more  noble  parts.'  Ic  was  sold  first  by 
die  Jt^suiis  fur  ics  wciglit  in  silver,  (about  1660),  and 
Cundainint^  relates  that  in  1 690  sev<;nil  tjiouband 
pounds  of  It  lay  at  Piura  and  Payta  for  want  of  a 
purchascr- 

"It  is  well  known  with  what  avidity  the  public 
embraced  the  expectations  given  by  Stfierck  of  Vienna, 
in  1 760,  with  res[>ect  to  hemlock  ;  everybody,  says  Dr. 
Fothergiil,  made  the  extract,  everybody  prescribed  it, 
but  finding  thai  it  wouhl  no:  perform  the  uorder^ 
a?M:ribed  to  it,  and  that  a  multitude  of  disordrmt 
diseases  refused  to  yield,  as  it  was  asserted  diey 
Mould,  to  its  narcotic  powers,  practitioners  fell  into 
tiie  opposite  extreme  of  absurdity,  and.  declaring  that 
it  could  do  nothing  at  all,  dismissed  it  at  once  as  inert 
and  useless."* 

Ne;u-ly  the  whole  of  Dr,  Pariss  two  lectures  might 
be  quotes!,  for  tlicy  proceed  in  the  same  strain^  but 
sufficivnt  is  j^ven  to  satisfy  ;iny  unprejudiced  mind, 

Everj'  practitioner  who  has  raiched,  or  passed  the 
middle  of  life>  wtti  remcmbi:r  instances  in  his  own 
exj>cricnce.  of  this  fickle  vicissiludL', — this  f;ishior:ible 
rt'puuuon  and  capricious  oblivion-  He  will  rumt:mbi:r, 
for  example,  the  time  when  almost  every  gentleman  he 
met  carried  white  musiard-sred  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
He  will  nut  have  forgouen  die  similar  rise  and  fall  of 
many  oUier  remedies. 

That  the  picture  drawn  by  Dr>  Paris  is  not  one  of 
past  times  only,  but  is  equally  true  of  our  own  day,  is 
manifest  from  the  perusal  of  the  medical  journals  of 
the  present  moment  Take  up,  for  instance,  the  last 
volume  of  Mr,  Braithwaite's  *  Retrospect'  of  these 
journals,  and  read  the  whole,  from  the  opening  sent- 
ence to  the  appendix.     The  volume  commences  thus  : 
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— "On  Johnson  (assistant-phj^ician  to  King's  College 
hospital)  truly  ol>sorvt!S  that  on  few  subjects  is  lliere 
such  divcrKJiy  of  opinion  as  upon  the  clfccts  of  reme* 
dies  in  disease,  their  modes  of  action,  and  tlie  best 
methods  of  admmisicnn^  them,"  And  ilie  appendix 
oa.clioU^a  is  thus  introduced  : — 

"  Wc  took  some  pains  in  our  20th  volume  (1849)  to 
collect  and  armngc  the  many  opinions  on  Astatic 
cholera,  both  as  to  its  patholog}',  causes,  and  treat- 
mcnl,  which  were  published  at  that  time 

"Wc  now  add  some  other  opinions  which  have  been 
published  since  the  epidemic  made  its  appearance  in 
the  present  year  of  1S53.  Itut  v/e  do  not  think  it 
necessarj'  again  to  enter  into  so  minute  an  analysis  a^ 
wc  did  l>efore,  becau<u?  we  do  not  perceive  that  there 
has  heen  any  very  material  nddttion  to  our  i>revious 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  will,  therefore,  merely 
subjoin  some  of  the  opinions  on  the  irfaimmt  of  this 
disease  which  seein  to  us  to  be  the  most  sensible — 
although  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  has  sometimes  greatly  amused  us/'^ 

To  me  it  is  not  amusinj;,  but  ver>'  painful  and 
melancholy,  lliat,  after  the  earr>est  and  conscientious 
labours,  durinjj  thousands  of  years,  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  educated  men,  all  engaged  daily  in  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  such  should  be  the  issue ! 
It  proclaims  loudly  that  the  method  pursued  must  be  a 
faulty  one,  and  that  a  Mter  siafe  of  i/tings  ought  to  b$ 
sought  for,  not  from  any  imaghtabh  amcmni  of  per- 
severance  in  t/u  sartif  tracks  but  6y  discovering,  if 
possi^iCj  some  new  path. 

IL  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  wlurt  new 
method  has  been  suggcsic<i  and  agreed  lo. 

"Primum,  in  corporc  sano  mcdcia  tentanda  est,  sine 
peregrins  iillS  miscelA ;  exigua  tlHus  dosis  ingerenda, 
et  ad   omres  qux   inde  contingunt  afiectiones,  quis 


*  llraitfiwaitc,  '  Half-yearly  Retrospect  cf  Mcdidiie;'  JuTy 
to  December,  i^Si* 
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pulsus,  qiits  calor,  qu£  respiratio,  quxnam  cxcrctioncs, 
atttmdcnduin.  Inde  adJuctum  pharaominonim  in  snao 
ol>vu>rum,  transcas  ad  cxperinv-M)ta  in  corporc  trgrotor 
"  In  the  first  place,  ihe  rmmty  is  to  be  tried  on  the 
kmtthy  tody,  without  any  foreiy^n  substance  mixed 
with  it ;  a  very  small  d<jsc  is  to  be  taken,  and  attention 
is  to  bo  directed  to  every  efTcct  produced  bj'  it;  for 
cxampU:,  on  the  pulse,  the;  temperature,  die  respira- 
tion, the  secretions.  Having  obtained  dicsc  obvious 
phenomena  in  /uaiiA,  you  may  then  pass  on  to  experi- 
ment on  die  body  in  n  state  i>/itisease" 

Such  was  the  suggestion  of  the  illustrious  Haller. 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  And  who  was 
Haller?  Me  has  been  called  the  "prince  of  physlo- 
Iogi**tV  and  of  him  it  has  l>een  recorded  that  **  no 
individual,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  time^;,  has 
Cfiiialled  him  In  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  labours.  Mis  fame  was  imiversal ; 
no  person  of  rank  or  scientific  eminence  visited 
Switzerland  without  paying  their  respects  to  Haller. 
Foreij,'!!  countries  were  alik^:  anxious  to  gain  his 
services,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  honours," 

Here  then  is  a  new  path  discovered  and  pointed  out 
to  us  by  a  man  everj'  way  worthy  of  attention-  Son>e 
of  the  ancients  had  made  experiments  with  poisons, 
but  dicy  were  undertaken  for  a  different  otiject, — the 
finding  out  of  tf/i/wd'to.  This  method  seems  now  for 
the  first  time  to  have  been  placed  before  the  world  as 
the  best  means  of  learning  the  healing  virtue  of  drugs. 

The  method  met  with  approbation.  Among  others, 
Hahnemann,  a  German  phy^cian  then  rising  into 
notice,  adopts  and  advocates  it  earnestly, 

"  The  physician,"  Ir:  says.  ''  whose  sole  aim  it  is  to 
perfect  his  art,  can  avail  himself  of  no  olhcr  informa- 
tion respecting  medicines  than— 

"  First^What  is  the  pure  action  of  eacli  by  itself  on 
the  human  body  ? 

^'  Second — \Vhat  do  obsen-'ations  of  It*  action  in  this 
or  that  simple  or  complex  disn^se  teach  u";  ?" 

He  remarks  that  the  last  object  is  partly  obtained  in 
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the  practical  writings  of  the  best  observers.  But  so 
many  conimtlictions  occur  anions  the  observations 
thus  rucordcil,  that  some  natural  stamlarJ  is  stiti 
required,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  relative  truth  and  value.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  an  answer  to  the  first  question — What  are  the 
effects  [>rcKluc<:<l  by  a  ^vcn  medicinal  substance  on  the 
healthy  human  body?* 

Many  eminent  physicians  continued,  from  time  to 
time,  to  express  their  concurrence  in  this  method,  until 
ai  Icnj^,  in  1842,  about  a  century  after  its  proijosal 
by  Hallcr,  it  was  fornuilly  adopted.  A  public  assemb- 
lage of  medical  men,  at  the  Sciendfic  Coi^rciss  held  at 
Strasbur^  in  that  year,  announced  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  in  the  following  resolution  : — 

"The  third  section  (the  medical)  was  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  experiments  with  medicines  on  kiaithy 
individuals  are,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science^ 
of  urgent  necessity  for  physiology  and  therapeiiticii. 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  known  facts  should  be 
methodically  and  scrupulously  collecred,  and.  with 
prudence,  cautiousness,  nnd  scientific  exactness,  ar- 
ranged, written  out,  and  puhilshefh" 

The  proving  0/ drugs  on  the  healthy  7vas  thus  admit- 
ted to  U  not  only  useful,  but  ofurgmi  necessity. 

III.  How  far  has  this  new  method  been  carried  out  ? 

The  pLin  proposed  is  this  : — Voluntarily  to  make 
ourselves  ill  with  poisonous  doses  of  drugs,  for  the 
sake  of  learning,  in  the  first  place,  upon  what  organs 
they  act,  and  the  changes  they  produce  on  them,  and 
afterwards  in  what  diseases  such  drugs  may  be  given 
as  remedies.  This  is  a  painful  path,  of  indefinite 
extent,  beset  with  obstacles,  and  demanding  an  un* 
known  amount  uf  labour  and  self-sacrifice.  Who  lias 
luid  courage  to  walk  in  it  ?  Not  Haller  himself-  He 
saw,  but  he  ilid  not  come,  nor  conquer.     Among  the 

*  Hahnemann's  fir^t  Essay  on  a  new  piinciplc  for  asccr- 
tAtntng  the  curative  powers  of  drugs,  *Kufcland*s  Journal/ 
r;9d 
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few  who  early  ventured  an  attempt  tKc  most  con- 
sideTHbIc  individual  tvas  Sl[>erck,  As  Mason  Good 
ob^<Tves  li^  engaged  litmself  "in  proving  upon  h!« 
own  pf^rson  the  violent  powers  of  cfilchicuni  and 
fitnimonium."  Some  other  trials  were  made,  hut,  to 
quote  again  the  Iast-n;uned  excellent  writer,  "a  com- 
nion  fate  attended  the  whole  of  ihesc  experiments. 
From  attracting  and  concentrating  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  medicines  to  which  they  were  directed 
Ixt^me  equally  overvalued ;  were  employed  upon  all 
occasions;  produced  freouent  disappointment;  and 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.'' 

In  this  almost  hopeless  state  of  things,  with  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  a  true  pioneer,  Hahnemann  commenced 
ibe  trial  or  proving  of  drugs  on  his  own  person,  and 
on  tho^e  of  as  many  ot  his  friends  as  he  could  induce 
to  join  him  in  the  dilTictilt  and  perilous  adventure. 
Me  had  been  ^u  dtsbati.sfieii  wiili  the  uncerlainty,  want 
of  succtrs^,  aiid  danj^cr  uf  the  usual  nvoilc  of  practice^ 
that  he  had  given  up  \v»  |>rofcs9ional  duties,  and  was 
earning  a  scanty  maintenance  by  translating  books, 
and  by  pursuits  in  chemistry.  His  active  mind  busied 
itself  in  searching  for  "an  easy,  sure,  trustworthy 
method,  vhL-rcby  diseases  may  be  seen  in  thdr  proper 
light,  and  medicines  be  interro^'ated  as  to  their  K]>ecial 
powers,  as  to  what  they  are  really  ami  positively  useful 
lor."  He-  mu!it,  thoughi  he,  "ol?serve  how  nieilidnes 
act  on  ihc  human  body  when  it  i^  in  the  tranquil  state 
of  health.  The  ahenuion  that  Axxk%%  produce  on  tlic 
httdlhy  body  do  not  occur  in  vain,  they  nuist  signify 
something.  This  may  be  llieir  mode  of  leaching  us 
what  diseases  they  have  the  power  of  curing/' 

Hahnemann's  first  trial  was  widi  Peruvian  bark  ;  he 
look  several  scruj^Ics,  in  successive  doses,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
a  feverish  condition,  which  had  some  resemblance!  to 
the  kinds  of  fever  for  which  it  has  been  usual  to 
prescribe  thts  drug  as  a  remedy.     Hence  again  die 
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thouj^ht  that  tht^rc  must  be  a  direct  connection  between 
the  disease-producing  and  the  dlM:adc-curing  prupcriics 
of  drugs  i  and  hence  the  resolution  to  try  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  himself,  to  diacover  the  truth  or  the 
fallacy  of  the  thought  that  "  likes  are  to  be  treated 
with  likes." 

During  a  long  course  of  years  a//  th*  btst-knou^n 
drags  were  experiniented  upon  in  succession,  until  the 
morbid  efTects,  which  each  is  capable  of  producinjf, 
^vere  ascertained  with  more  or  less  exactitude  and 
completeness.  The  bold  and  novel  imdertaking  was 
persevered  in  with  untiring  industry,  and  at  the 
expense  of  much  personal  privation  and  suffering  ; 
and  had  the  results  been  given  to  us  in  a  narrative 
detailing  them  as  ihcy  were  successively  ascertained, 
tlicy  would  have  formed  an  imperishable  monument  of 
an  amount  of  labour  and  sclf-denia!  such  as  the  world 
has  rarely  seen. 

The  praise  of  having  led  the  way  is  undoubtedly 
Hahnemann's-  And,  notwiihstandinj;  the  defects  in 
his  provings,  which  it  will  be  inaimlxuit  upon  us  to 
notice,  such  is  th::  value  of  a  true  principle,  they  have 
alrc!ady  guided  us  to  a  mode  of  treating  diseases,  far 
more  successful  tlian  any  which  whs  known  before. 

To  facilitate*  as  he  imagined,  ttie  use  in  actual 
practice  of  the  immense  materials  he  had  coliccccd, 
he  invented  an  artificial  arrangement  of  them,  before 
ihey  were  presented  to  the  world.  In  thb  scheme  or 
pbn,  all  the  symptoms  are  detached  from  those  origi- 
nally associated  with  them,  or  which  occurred  in  the 
same  experiment,  ant!  they  are  re-arranged  according 
to  the  anatomical  division  of  the  body.  For  example, 
all  the  symptoms  affecting  the  head,  in  any  number  of 
Pravers  of  tlu  same  drug,  are  put  together ;  then  those 
Dclongin^  to  the  eyes ;  die  ears  ;  the  face;  the  throat ; 
the  stomach ;  the  diest ;  the  arms ;  &c.  Hahnemann 
has  given  us  several  volumes  tlius  curiously  disjointed; 
and  he  lias  wiUiheld  from  us  the  means  of  arranging 
them  otherwise,  hy  keeping  back  die  original  histories 
4>f  the  actual  provings. 
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The  dismemberment  of  the  symptoms  from  their 
natural  groups  is  a  great  defect  in  the  proving^  of 
Hahnemann  ;  and,  along  with  this  lesser  fauk,  there  is 
also  another  of  considerable  magnitude.  Thia  second 
great  defect  has  arisen  from  his  anxiety  to  give  a 
fcrf^f  picture  of  the  eftects  produced  by  the  sub- 
stafvces  under  trial,  and  consists  in  his  having  Auflered 
a  large  mass  of  insignificant,  and  often  perhnps  imagi- 
narj'  sensations,  and  other  trivial  matters,  to  mingle 
with  thn  real  and  important  symptoms.  This  error 
has  hke  llie  former,  greatly  encumbered  and  confused 
the  representation  of  the  action  of  the  dnig ;  which. 
had  it  been  avoided,  would  have  been  much  more 
dear  and  instructive.  The  numerous  trivialities  thus 
inlroduccd  not  only  require  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
student,  but  they  also  form  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
inquirer,  and  a  ground  of  reproach  for  the  opponent 

But  if  imperfeclion  and  error  attach  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Hahnemann,  shall  that  be  thought  surpri&ini;  ? 
Shall  tht;  undertaking  itself  be  condemned  because  the 
first  attempt  has  not  atuined  peifection  ?  Doubtless 
there  are  defects  which  blemish  this  great  work  of 
Hahnemann;  let  it  be  our  endeavour  to  discover 
these  defects,  and  to  remove  them ;  to  perfect  the 
work  b<^n.  It  is  not  given  to  the  aaine  age,  much 
le^^  to  the  same  individual,  tu  begin  and  to  complete 
any  undertaking  so  vast  as  this,  \Vc  hftve  seen  that 
the  old  metho^l,  after  a  n)OM  prolonged  and  diligent 
trial,  has  signally  failed  ;  we  have  seen  that  the  prov- 
ing of  drugs  upon  the  Iiealtliy  hss  been  admitted  to  be 
of  urgent  necessity;  we  have  further  seen  tliat  the 
work  nas  been  begun,  and  Ih^e  is  n&w  «o  course  opeK 
ia  thf^  pro/fssimi  but  to  carry  it  on  tmtil  it  is  lompUt^d. 

To  restore  the  symptom*;  of  each  proving  to  their 
natural  connection  with  each  other ;  to  discard  all  that 
are  insignificant  or  imaginary,  and  all  which  have 
arisen  from  other  causes  than  the  drug  taken  ;  to 
connect  witli  Uie  provings  the  age,  sex.  constitution, 
&c,  of  the  prover,  the  dose  of  ihe  dru(r,  and  its  rcpeti- 
tion,  and  tlic  circumstances  under  which  the  trial  has 
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been  made ;  and,  above  all,  io  discmfer  ih^  true  paifu>^ 
Ugkal  €ondiiioH  pr&dnced  by  i&s  drug^  so  thai  the 
£^rrespondin£  diseased  siaie  /cr  'which  ilu  drug  wiil 
prove  ilu  best  remedy  m^iy  be  nwrc  easily  retognised ; — 
IS  the  task  of  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
of  mcdicnl  practitioners. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  knowledge  we  have  hitherto 
possessed,  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  substances 
composing  the  Materia  Medica,  is  almost  worthless. 
Does  any  one  deny  this  ?    If  so,  upon  what  ^^rounds  ? 

It  is  admitted  that  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
these  drjgs  of  more  value,  their  effuts  in  hmWi  must 
be  Icameo,  by  proving  them  upon  ourselves.  Does 
any  one  deny  this  ?     If  so»  upon  what  grounds  ? 

It  appears  that  several  physicians  have  begun  this 
difficult  undertaking;  for  example,  Stocrck,  already 
mentioned,  Dieffenbach  and  Jorg  in  Germany;  Alex- 
ander in  Scotland  ;  Chevallier  in  France ;  and  Beraudi 
and  his  three  friends  in  Italy.  Some  of  these  were 
before^  some  after  Hahnemann  ;  none  of  them  homoco- 
pathisis ;  but  tlieir  chores  lerininated  with  unlniporiant 
results 

The  work  was  begun  and  persevered  in  by  I  laluie- 
mann,  with  such  an  amount  of  self-denying  labour  and 
perseverance  as  had  not  been  thought  of  before  ;  and 
his  results  exceed  in  Imix^rtancx;  every  thing  which 
had  been  accomplished  during  all  tlie  centuries  before 
him. 

It  is  allowed  that  Hahnemann's  provings  are  not 
free  from  errors  and  defects  :  but  it  is  contended  and 
this  from  personal  observation  and  expericnct-  at  the 
txHlside  of  tliG  sick.  that,  notwithstanding  thctse  errors 
and  deftjcts,  they  are  of  more  practicU  value  in  the 
treatment  ^of  disease  tlian  anything  which  had  been 
effected  by  any  former  physician. 

And  it  is  obvious,  as  it  has  been  remarked  already, 
that  the  only  path  now  open  to  professional  men  in 
which  they  can  pursue  their  career  with  credit,  and 
with  any  hope  of  obtaining  more  power  over  disease,  and 
consequently  of  being  more  useful  to  their  patients,  is 
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this  method  of  provings.  Is  not  the  old  path  of 
experimenting  upon  the  sick  shut  up, — In  ihe  court  of 
reason  is  it  not  closed  for  ever  ? 

The  problem  to  be  solved  relative  to  those  poisonous 
substances  wliich  are  to  beustrdas  remedies  in  disease, 
is  this  ; — Upon  what  organs  of  tlic  body  do  they  act  ? 
and  what  are  the  changes  they  produce  in  these  organs? 
Each  drug  produces  its  own  peculiar  effects,  it  is  mere- 
fore  necessary  tliat  each  be  txpcrimcnied  \ipon  alone. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Mailer  : — "The  remedy  is  to 
be  tried  on  the  healthy  body  wiittottt  any  Jorgign  mb- 
stance  mixed  with  it"  It  has  bcirn  admitted  by  our 
best  writers-  Mason  Good  obsen'cs  diat  "there  are 
some  practidoners  who  think  th^Lt  all  die  articles  which 
arc  of  PL^I  use  in  dit;  cure  of  discasc^s  lie  within  a  small 
compass*  and  may  be  loirncd  widiout  bunhcning  the 
memory.  This  remark  may  be  allowed  to  diosc  who 
arc  limited  to  a  portable  dispensary,  as  in  travelling,  or 
on  shipboard  ;  but  when  uttered  under  other  circum* 
stances,  it  savours  less  of  wisdom  than  of  indolence.  Wc 
may  easily,  indeed,  subtttitute  one  medicine  for  another, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  [if  ever]  that  we  can  hereby  obtain 
an  intt^ral  representative  ;  a  remedy  possessinfj  not 
only  the  general,  but  the  i>arttcnlar  qualities  of  that 
whoi^  place  is  supplied,  so  as  to  he  equally  adapted  to 
the  exact  state  of  the  disease  or  the  express  character 
of  die  idiosyncrasy,"' 

As  then  each  drug  produces  its  own  special  morbid 
effects,  and  Is  to  be  investit^ated  by  itself,  under  what 
circumstances  can  this  knowledge  be  acquired  ?  These 
morbid  effects  can  be  discovered  in  two  ways ;  6rst,  by 
persons  in  health  taking  them  voluntarily  for  this  |>ur- 
posCp  or  prolong  them  ;  secojidly,  from  cases  oi  pot4on* 
ing,  whether  accidental  or  inteniionaL 

I  will  now  give  a  few  examples  of  both  these  modes 
of  obtaining  the  required  information.  They  are  not 
adduced  as  exhibitions  of  the  entire  sphere  of  action  erf" 


'  Mison  Good,  "  Study  of  Medicine' 


^  tiese  particalar  cinig*.— the  limits  of  thfise  Essays  do 

aot  admit  of  this.—but   as  illustrations  of  the   facta 

-which  arc  so  Viiluahlc  as  the  foundation  of  an  improved 

■method  of  iHMting  disease's.      According  to  tbc  old 

prncthod.  after  having  examined  a  patient,  the  menLil 

inquiry  is,  what  medicines  hivr  done:  good  in  similar 

cases  ,      On   the  contrarj',   those   who  are  guided    in 

thtir  choiceof  a  remedy  by  the  principle  that  "likes 

art  to  be   treated  with  likes/'  ask  tlicmsclves,    what 

dru^  produces  similar  symptoms  ? 

1      1  he  cases  wliich  follow  may  be  considered  as  the 

[converse  of  those  givijn  in  Essay  IV. 


CASES. 


ACOlCmiM    NAPELLUS. 

This  plant,  besides  possessing  other  healing  powers 
of  importance,  is  now  fully  established  as  a  mo^ 
valuable  remedy  in  simpk  aud  injlammatory  Jevir. 
It  must  entirely  banish  the  use  of  the  lancet,  the  leech, 
and  the  blister  rn  such  cases. 

*■  Dn  Frederick  Schwarz,  29  years  old,  of  sanguine 
temperament,  wlih  unimpaired  htrahh^  commenced  his 
exi>eriments  with  three  drops  of  the  tincture,  and 
gradually  increased  the  dose  until  he  took  40a  drops 
at  unce. 

"  After  a  large  dose  (400  drops)  :  Rigor,  commencing 
in  the  legs,  then  going  to  the  arms,  with  goose-skin  ; 
great  fat^e,  indifference,  irritability,  no  appetite,  food 
creates  nausea.  The  rigor  conttrucdto  increase  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  became  icy  cold,  no  coverings  suffice 
to  warm  him.  Afterwards,  burning  in  the  eyes,  twitch- 
irg  and  vision  of  sparks :  roaring  in  the  ears,  great 
sensitiveness  to  noise.  Urcath  hot.  breathing  quickened; 
on  breathing  deeply,  oppression,  anxiet>^  and  painful 
stitches  betwixt  the  shoulders  :  pulse  strong,  full  quick. 
— In  the  evening,  slight  perspirations  came  on ;  after 
Wliich  nearly  all  the  symptoms  went  o(f." 
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Many  other  provings  give  Gimikr  symptoms,  witli 
dc^idtxl  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  eyes, 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  iarj-nx,  the 
lun;^.  the  heart,  and  other  organs.  The  symptoms  of 
several  of  these  affections  were  experienced  by  the 
following  provcr. 

I*n>fcssor  Joseph  Zlatarovich.  37  years  old.  robust, 
stout  dark  compluxion,  of  sanguine  choleric  tempera- 
ment I  le  look  from  10  to  200  drops  of  the  tinciiire 
daily  for  many  days  ;  in  sixtj^-eight  days  he  had  taken 
about  5000  drops,  and  had  symptoms  of  great  severity, 
such  as — 

"  Shivering  for  several  hours,  general  fecHng  of 
illness,  wcanncss  and  exhaustion;  wandering  pains; 
vertigo  and  sHi|x:faction  :  violent  heiidache,  as  if  the 
head  was  compressed  widi  screws  at  both  temples ; 
itching  and  burning  in  tlie  eyes  and  e>'e!ids  ;  the  eye- 
balls fee!  enlarged  as  if  coming  out  of  the  orbit ; 
sensitiveness  of  the  larynx  to  inspired  air,  as  if  iis 
mucous  membrane  were  divested  of  its  covering  ;  cough 
from  irrilaijon  of  the  larjnx  expectoration  of  gelatinous 
mucus.  Oppression  of  the  chest,  with  raw  pain  under 
the  sternum  on  inspiration;  stitches  in  the  lower  p<art 
of  the  chest  towards  the  false  ribs ;  violent  dry  cough ; 
anxiety  in  the  rc^on  of  the  heart ;  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs/'  &c 

Aconite  has  acted  remedially  in  cholera  ;  it  produces 
an  exhaustion  of  the  whole  frame  similar  to  that  of 
cholera.  In  evidence  of  thi**  fact  the  painfiil  instance 
of  the  lale  Dr.  Male,  of  Rirmin^hanv  may  be  citetL 

*'  Dr  Male*  age  65,  who  had  for  two  months  suffered 
from  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  took  (in  1S45}  tincture 
of  aconite  for  four  days,  bcgiiining  with  5  drops,  three 
limes  a  day,  and  increasing  the  dose  to  6,  S,  and  jo 
drops  (taking,  in  all.  80  drops);  on  the  fiftli  day  the 
extremities  Ix-cameco!d  ;  the  surface  cold  and  clammy; 
pulse  1^0,  feeble;  cramps  and  pains  in  the  legs,  and 
ftpasmoclic  pains  in  the  stomach.  He  died  on  uie  7di 
day," 

Aconite,  as  before  observed,  possesses  other  valuable 
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properties,  but  in  its  relation  to  inflammatory-  fever 
(i>ynoclms)  it  stands,  at  present,  unrivalled. 


ARSENIC 

This  cIcacHy  poison  has  an  action  upon  the  human 
body  in  many  respects  the  oppotiite  of  the  preceding 
drug.  The  melancholy  relations  of  its  poisunous 
effects  arc  so  numerous,  that  its  characteristic  properties 
may  be  readily  j^athered  from  lliem>  It  has  also  been 
much  used  as  a  remedy.  Here  is  a  list  of  cases  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  Index  to  the  first  19  volumes  of  the 
'  EdiiiLui^h  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;'  of  course 
these  an:  di^jcases  treated  on  the  old  luethud  ;  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  cases  of  poJaciiing  which  fallow, 
It  will  be  seen  on  how  many  occasions  ihe  law  of  similla 
simllibus  curantur  has  been  unwittingly  adhered  to;  it 
is  fair  to  infer  ihat  the  benefit  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  such  case-s  has  arisen  from  the  homceo- 
pathic  action  of  the  remedy, 

"Arsenic,  solution  of,  used  in  a  case  of  angina 
pectoris,  (a  case  of  carditis  occasioned  by  arsenic  is 
then  given)  ; — its  use  in  asciti^s  : — approved  rtjmedy 
for  the  radical  cure  of  cancer; — its  use  in  convulsions  ; 
— its  use  in  d>*spepsia  ; — its  use  in  elephantiasLi ; — 
its  use  in  epilepsy  ;— its  use  in  curing  periodical  head- 
aches ;— effects  in  hemicrania ;  —  benefit  derived  from 
it  in  hooping  cough; — its  use  in  hypochondriasis; — 
its  use  in  hysteria  ; — its  use  in  intennittent  fever ;— its 
use  in  lepra  ; — its  use  in  megrim  ;— its  use  in  melan- 
cholia ;^its  use  in  chronic  ophthalmia;— its  use  in 
palpitation  of  the  heart ; — its  use  in  paralysis; — its  use 
in  rachitis;^its  use  in  rheumatism;— ^its  use  in  scirrhus; 
—successful  in  tic  douloureux; — successful  effects  in 
lockjaw; — its  use  in  t>phus; — useful  in  phagedenic, 
and  other  ulcers ; — its  use  in  cases  of  worms/' 

it  is  evident  tliat  die  prevailing  character  of  these 
diseases  is  astlicnic,  prohtratiou  uf  strength,  and  a 
tendency  to  disorganization  and  decomposition ;  brought 
to  a  climax  in  malignant  sore  throat,  gangrene,  and 
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Asiatic  cliokra:  in  all  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  cniimeraied  above,  it  has  been 
successfully  useJ  by  hoinceopalliisis. 

Dr  Rogec  records  the  following  case  of  poisoning 
in  the  and  volume  uf  the  "  Metlico-Chlrurjjical  Trans- 
actions/ iSii,  It  cxlitbiis  a  large  number  of  the 
characteristic  effects  of  arsenic. 

"A  prl,  a«cd  19.  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  delicate 
con^tilittiuu,  having  met  uiUt  a  severe  <JI^.£p|>uiiitLncMlr  jiur- 
chjisod  69  grainiG  of  wtiitc  arsenic,  strewed  tne  powder  on  x 
piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  ate  the  whole.  In  about  ten 
minutes  an  effort  to  vomit  took  place  ;  ir  about  an  hour  she 
looked  cxcce*Itn|ily  pale^  felt  very  ill  aad  hastened  to  bed ;  En 
a  few  minuter  she  was  seized  witli  violent  pain  In  the  stomacli, 
soon  fi>Jluw-cd  by  >cvcfc  vonihin^; ;  her  mother  ^avc  her  t^rgc 
draught-^  of  warm  water,  which  immediately  returned.  The 
iromitinj:  continued,  with  eriping  in  the  bowels,  and  copious 
watery  evacuations;  some  norid  blood  w^  vomited.  Her 
anguish  had  now  men  to  such  a  pitch  that  her  resolution  gave 
way  to  the  undent  wisJi  for  relief,  and  she  acknowledged  the 
cause  of  her  suOVrinj^a,  The  following  day  she  vios  suffering 
intense  pain  at  thr  pit  of  tho  stomach,  much  increased  by 
pressure,  with  frequent  retching  and  occasional  vomiting ;  the 
face  flushed ;  respiration  hurried  and  anxious,  with  frequent 
hiccup  ;  pulse  UO,  small  and  extremely  quick;  tongue  white; 
At  fi^^  in  tile  t,-venin^,  p:iin  in  the  stomach  continued  inten^te 
(nolwilhstimding  blccdini;  and  h1  blister),  n  burning  heat  in 
the  thro»t,  much  thirst,  also  much  pain  in  the  forehead,  and 
intolerance  of  light ;  frequent  feeling  of  excessive  coUlne&s, 
particularly  in  the  extrcmitioSf  siltliough  to  Uic  hand  of  an- 
other person  tlicy  appeared  to  be  of  the  natural  wanuth.  At 
sevci3,  pul»e  140,  veiy  cold  ;  ou  heui^  raised  in  bed,  !»he 
fainted  for  half  an  hour,  with  alight  convulsions.  At  clcvt-n, 
her  strength  diminished,  frequent  hiccup,  constant  bumini:  In 
the  throat  and  stomach,  extremely  pale,  eyes  kqjt  clo^d 
from  dread  of  h[iht,  pupil  contnicls  slowly,  Next  morning 
she  is  free  from  pain  and  sJckne^,  and  bears  the  light  better; 
pulse  112,  small;  the  colour  has  returned  to  bcr  lip»  and 
checks  ;  she  is  anxious  to  recover.  In  the  evening  the  head- 
ache is  distrcistpg.  pulse  12a  On  tlic  3rd  day  vertigo,  head- 
ache much  increased,  dread  of  li^ht  u^un,  oppression  of 
breathing,  feeling  of  cold  water  running  dQ\\n  the  back,  and 
sense  oi  :(inkiTig,  pulse  1 25  and  very  small  To  take  camphor, 
which  gd^c  her  much  relief.  The  following  day  the  symptocna 
continued,  and  on   the  S*^    '^^y    they  increased,    with  pain 
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under  the  margin  of  the  rib?;  on  the  left  Kide,  constant  and 
se^'erc,  and  mudi  aggravated  by  a  cough  whicti  was  tacrcasinf; 
in  violence.  On  the  6tl)  ind  Jih  day^  tlii»  ?it3tc  continued, 
but  abated  on  the  latter  day,  wlicn  at  tiiglit  ^hc  ^\id6cn\y 
went  off  in  a  fit,  duriiii;  which  she  was  completely  in*iCRsible, 
the  left  arm  ^nd  leg  agitiLted  with  strcng  ccnviilMons ;  con- 
fiidcrabto  forming  at  the  mouth  nnd  distortion  of  the;  features ; 
'the  violent  symptocns  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  inscnsibUitv 
all  nigliL  On  the  Sth  day  cr>mplctc[y  conuitotic  iind  unable 
to  move,  eyes  closed,  pnpiU  dilated,  but  contracted  on  the 
admis.sion  of  !i£rhl  i  when  stroni;ly  rou^d  she  complained  of 
vi(jlcnt  hectdachcr,  and  also  of  pain  in  the  region  L>f  the  spleen, 
which  she  could  not  bear  to  be  pressed,  Un  the  9th  day  she 
had  Si  convulsive  fii  at  ihc  same  hour  as  the  preceding,  and 
ccntinucd  in  a  i>tate  of  tcqior.  On  the  totli  day  she  nad  a 
fit  which  lasted  four  hours,  from  which  she  recovered  in  my 
presence,  as  if  aw-iking  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  declared  she 
felt  perfectly  well,  her  only  complaint  being  a  violent  itchin;; 
of  the  skin  over  the  whole  body.  The  convulsions  returned 
in  the  evening.  On  the  t  Tth  iiay  ^ic  had  headache,  iichlne^s 
of  the  skin,  and  burning  ftcncation  in  tlie  throat ;  the  convul- 
sions returned  with  violence  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  she 
again  awoke  free  from  complaint,  excepting  a  violent  Itching 
Of  the  nose,  and  a  numbness  in  three  of  the  fingers  on  the 
rfeht  hand  On  the  12th  and  following  days  the  convuhioufi 
still  returned  during  slccpf  but  gradually  became  milder, 
and  at  length  amounted  cnly  to  irrcgu!:ir  Iwitchings  of  the 
tendons ;  in  another  week  these  had  left  her,  and  her 
slicnglh  a  good  deal  returned,  but  she  continued  to  suffer 
from  occasional  flatulence,  oppression  of  the  stomach,  and 
dlfncuky  of  breathing/' 

I  have  endeavoured  to  abridjje  this  case,  but  it  is  so 
full  of  instruction,  in  the  successive  changes  in  its 
symptoms,  representing  so  well  so  many  distinct 
morbid  conditions,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  studied  too 
much. 

The  following  case,  given  by  Dr  Christison.  in  his 
work  on  '  Poisons/  extends  the  picture  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  arsenic  : — 

"On  two  succeysivc  evenings,  immediately  after  talcing 
some  prucl,  Mr.  blandy  was  attacked  with  pricking  and 
burning  of  Uic  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  with 
vomiting  and  purging.  Five  days  after,  wticn  the  ,nymptums 
were  fully  forrutd,  he  had  inflamed  pimples  round  his  lips. 
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and  a  itcnsc  of  burning  in  llie  mouth  ;  ihc  nostrils  were 
*imiUriy  affected;  the  eyes  wvrc  bloodslict,  and  affected 
with  bumine'  rain;  the  tongue  wan  siv^>11ea,  th^  throat  red 
aiitl  excorialcd,  and  in  both  there  u-as  tormenting  sense  of 
burning;  he  had,  likewise,  swelling,  with  pricking  and  burn- 
in;^  pain  of  the  body;  excoriations  and  ulcers  ;  vojiming  and 
bloody  diairbcca  ;  a  low  trcmuli>u%  puUc ;  Uiborious  respira- 
tion :  and  great  difliculty  in  Apc.-^king  and  ftwallowmg.  In 
tJ«s  *l,U«  he  lingered  several  days,  a.nt\  died  nine  days  after 
Ujc  first  suspected  basin  of  gruel  wa^  taken." 

The  next  case  is  from  Mn  Braithwaitc's  'RclrostKsct' 
for  1S52  : — 

"DrMaelagan  was  requested  to  sec  Margaret  Davidson, 
•E'^d  35,  on  the  4lh  of  November,  1851,  blie  hiiving,  M  three 
nVlock  p-in,,  taken  a  dcsert-tpoonful  of  powdered  arsenic,  in 
mUtake  for  a  saline  effervescing  powder.  No  effects  wt-rc 
produced  for  half  an  hour,  she  was  then  sick;  at  seven 
o'clock  yihe  prescAtei^t  all  the  usual  symptom&  Magnesia 
was  administered,  which  was  generally  vomited  as  soon  ts 
awallovved.  November  5th, — Hs.»  vomited  all  night  and 
»till  doeii  «o;  h;is  had  di;irrhfT*a  ;  siipprriii;ion  of  urine:  she 
lies  in  a  drowsy,  torpid  condition,  eyes  sunk  ;  face  blue,  and, 
like  Ihcextreinitiey,  cold  and  clammy.  Skr prrsaits  ih^mest 
ftrffit  nsn^Manu  to  a  cas€  0/  Asiatic  cfu>i€ra  in  th^'  stage  of 
co!/afS€.  From  thifi  Mate  she  slowly  rallied,  and  on  the  I2th 
had  cxtenMve  bronchitis  over  the  whole  of  both  lung^  from 
which  sJie  ultimately  recovered." 

\\  ilh  one  more  case  the  picture  will  be  more  com- 
plete.    It  is  from  Taylor's  '  Medical  Jurisprudence;' — 

"  A  young  woman  procured  a  lump  of  arsenic.  She  began 
b>-  biting  it,  and  then  broke  it  up  into  coarse  fragments,  put 
tlicm  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  swallowed  ihcm.  This  xvaa 
in  the  morning*  and  she  went  the  whole  d^y  without  unea5i<> 
ness.  In  Uie  evening  there  were  no  febrile  symptoms ;  at 
eight  o'clock  she  suffered  from  pain  in  the  abdomen;  at 
eleven  she  appeared  to  be  more  calm  than  ever,  and  had  a 
strong  desire  to  ,^1ce|> ;  at  three  in  the  morning  she  sat  up  In 
her  bed.  complained  a  Ifttle  of  her  .stomach,  and  Uicn  died 
without  the  least  appearance  of  suffering/' 

The  quantities  of  the  poison  taken  in  these  cases 
were  excessively  large ;  three  or  four  grains  being,  in 
nuny  cases,  sufAcicnt  to  cause  death. 
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ATROPA   BELLADONNA, 

This  a!so  is  a  deadly  poison.  It  has  been  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  remedy  for  neurali;ic  affections,, 
such  as  tic  douloureux;  for  epilejisy  ;ind  mania;  for 
hydrophobia;  for  cancerous  affections;  by  Hahnemann 
it  has  been  recoin mended  both  as  a  remevly  for,  and  a 
preservative  from,  scarlet  fever,  and  also  in  some 
inflammatory  diseases,  aa  of  the  throat,  c>"es,  brainy 
&c.  The  orj;ans  upon  which  it  primarily  acts  are  the 
brain,  and  nervous  system  ;  the  eyes ;  tlie  throat ;  and 
the  skin ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  cases  of 
poisoning. 

In  the  ■  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal/  vol. 
Ivii,  are  two  cases  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Forres,  N.B. : — 

"Nov.  5th,  J827. — At  five  p.m.  I  was  called  to  sec  lu-o  oT 

Mr.  M '*  children,  both  boys,  the  one  fum,  tlie  viUnt  iwo 

>-«ar»  of  age.  Thoy  had  eaten  the  bcrrit-i  of  tlic  Atropa 
tMl1adL>nna  from  a  bush  in  Uk  t;»rdcn.  It  appears  to  have 
been  between  one  ami  two  o  clock,  for  soon  after  two  the 
dder  boy  went  to  school,  wlicrc  the  symptoms  made  tlieir 
appeaiancc.  When  taken  up  to  his  lessons  he  did  not  speak, 
but  Laughed  immoderately,  and  ^ra^pcd  at  imaginary  objects; 
be  bad  prevaou^ly  com{)l:tin^  of  pain  in  hU  bead.  He  h'os 
now  sent  home,  where  the  laughing  continued,  and  he  wa^  ^s 
talkative  as  he  h.id  before  been  silent,  but  he  was  altogether ' 
incoherent;  addul  to  this,  he  was  in  constant  motion,  njn- 
ning  round  And  round  the  room.  1  found  him  laughing  and 
talldng  alternately  ;  he  was  kept  on  the  kticc,  but  the  extre- 
mities were  in  violent  and  ;ilmo<;t  conUant  action  ;  the  eyes 
fixed,  and  the  pupiU  fully  dilated,  and  tiiseniiblc  to  the  liglil 
of  a  candle.  The  same  symptoms  manifested  themselves  in 
the  3rtmnger  boy,  and  were  now  fuUy  as  violent,  Umc:ics 
and  cantor  oil  wcic  administered.  Notwltliaianding  Uiis 
treatment  the  symptoms  became  worse ;  the  muscular  move- 
ments stronger  and  incessant,  the  breathing  noisy  and  with  a 
cjoupy  sound,  and  occasional  cough ;  their  faces  were  swollen 
and  red;  incoherent  lalkir_^  continuing;  the  skin  became 
cold;  pubc%  biicly  perceptible  in  the  txginning,  now  not  ic\i 
at  the  wnst  j  there  waa  lock-jaw.  They  were  put  into  warm 
bftths,  and  rubbed  with  flour  of  mu*t;ird.  They  gr^^dually 
[became  warm,  and  the  pulse  more  distinct.     This  state  of 
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€ollapse  Ktumcd  on  the  foltou-in?  day  more  than  oncc^  and 
the  3^mc  means  were  used  On  tfie  ylh  ihcy  began  to  dis- 
tJD^^ui&h  objects,  (they  had  hcca  quite  blind,)  and  to  speak 
iifid  act  raiionaHy  ;  pupils  were  atill  much  dilated,  and  eyes 
red  ;  the  younger  child  ha«  had  a  rash,  which  disappeared  on 
the  second  day.  They  were  freely  puffed,  which  brought 
away  the  skin?*  of  the  berrie*.  From  this  time  they  continued 
to  mend.  The;  noisy,  croupy  cough  continued  longest ;  and 
when  tlic  elder  boy  has  a  cold,  the  cough  1.4  still,  (at  a 
distance  of  six  years,)  of  the  same  nature.  A  third  boy,  who 
had  traten  the  berries  with  them,  was  in  the  hands  of  another 
practitioner,  with  a  like  result." 

The  following  case  is  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Suryicul  Journal/  vaL  xkxI,  i8a8: — 

"A  gentleman  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  occasion- 
ally a  purgative  mixture  containing  46  grains  of  jalap,  sent 
to  his  apolhecary,  instead  of  his  physician's  French  recipe,  a 
tran^aiion  of  it  by  himself  in  Latin,  In  which  he  had  used 
the  word  belladonna  a«  the  proper  equivalent  for  the  French 
narac  of  jalap,  bflh-d^-nrnt.  The  mixture  was  faithfully 
pre|Mred  according  to  the  formula,  and  taken  by  the  patient 
about  six  in  the  morning.  The  first  effect  was  most  violent 
headache,  commencmg  about  an  hour  afterwanU,  affecting 
chiefly  the  orbits,  and  accompanied  ere  long  with  excessive 
redness  of  tiic  eyes,  face*  and  subsequently  of  the  whole 
body.  In  a  few  minutes  the  entire  skin  presented  a  uniform 
redness,  exactly  li/cc  that  of  scarlatina.  The  patient  was  also 
affected  at  the  same  time  witli  intense  redness  of  the  throat, 
and  great  hear,  which  seeaied  to  spread  throughout  the 
whole  alimentary  canal;  he  had  also  extremely  pftinful 
irritation  and  Euppre«;ton  of  the  secretion  of  the;  kidneys. 
Twenty  leeches  were  applied,  and  he  experienced  much  relief 
in  tlic  course  of  a  few  hour^  He  passed  a  quiet  night,  and 
next  moming-  complained  only  of  a  general  feelmg  of  dis- 
comfort. M-  Jolly,  the  relator  of  this  case,  states  that  he  baa 
rcp^xtcilly  seen  the  powder  and  extract  of  belladonna  cau^c 
a  similar  scarlet  HTloresccnce/'  —  *  Nouvelle  Riblioth^que 
M^icale;  Juillet.  i$28. 

In  the  '  Modicinishchc  Jahrbiichcr  dcs  k.  k-  Ocstcrr- 
cichi^clicn  Staatcs,'  1 832,  some  cases  arc  related, 
which  add  ihe  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  to  the  picture 
drawn  in  the  preceding  histories  : — 

"  A  inao,  accompanied  by  his  son,  aged  nine  years,  walk- 
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injr  one  afternoon  in  the  woods,  and  seeing  the  branches  of 
belladonna  bearing  black  and  brilliant  fruit,  resembling  wild 
cherries,  gathered  some  for  his  son,  who  ate  them  freely  on 
account  of  their  s^\*eetish  taste  ;  he  also  ate  ten  berries  him- 
Mlf,  and  carried  home  a  targe  quantity  for  his  other  children. 
Another  ton,  not  quite  five  years  old,  ate  <t  great  number; 
two  elder  daughters  ate  less.  AU  went  to  bed  aftcr\vards. 
apparently  well.  AU  were  taken  ill;  in  the  two  boys  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  appeared  in  all  their  force ;  restless- 
ness and  deliriuiii,  attempts  to  escape,  so  that  they  were 
constantly  obliged  to  be  forcibly  contincd  to  their  beds; 
continual  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  desire  to  lay 
hold  of  the  coverings;  acute  delirium,  but  the  wanderings 
only  on  lively  subjects ;  actual  vision  almost  gone,  but  at  the 
same  time  both  the  boys  fancied  they  beheld  a  crowd  of 
objects  i  txtrenic  dilatation  and  insensibility  of  the  pupils; 
the  eyeballs  alternately  fixed  and  rolling  ;  spasmodic  actions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  yavming  ; 
voice  hoarse  and  weak  ;  slight  swelling  of  the  left  side  of  the 
throat,  and  burning  sensation  in  the  cesophagus,  (in  the  elder 
of  the  two  boys) ;  decided  aversion  to  al!  sorts  of  liquids  in 
both,  and  spasmodic  aUacks  whenever  Ihcy  were  forced  to 
ft^-allow  anytliing.  The  s>-mptonis  presented,  as  will  b«  seen, 
some  analogy  to  mania  (delirium  without  fever),  for  the 
vascular  system  was  neither  locally  nor  generally  excited, 
and  the  respiration  was  not  sensibly  disturbed." 

The  provings  which  Hahn<_*mann  has  given  us  of 
belladonna  contain  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  symp- 
tnrm.  Its  continued  daily  use  in  homcropathic  pmc- 
tice  testifies  to  its  admirable  powers  as  a  remedy. 


CARBONATE    OP    AMMONIA. 

This  salt  (sal  volatile)  is  daily  had  recourse  to  as  a 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic  cither  as  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  or  tikcn  internally,  diluted  with  water  Its 
immctliate,  tempoary  effect  is  relied  upon  for  these 
purposes;  when  taken  in  excess  it  acts  as  a  very 
powerful  i>oisoh ;  several  cases  of  dealli  caused  by  it 
are  on  record  —  one,  reix>rtcti  by  Dr.  Christison, 
"where  a  strong  dose  of  the  solution  killed  a  man  in 
y&//r  minuUs'*  When  Uiken  in  smaller  quantities  and 
repeatedly,  it  has  a  j>encirating  action  upon  llic  consti- 
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tution,  verj'  different  from  that  of  aconite;  arsenic,  or 
bcltaclonna,  but  equally  characteristic.  This  action 
points  it  out  as  the  mfwl  valuable  remedy  in  fiimilar 
casTH  of  discus*" ;  for  rxamplr,  in  that  had  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  where  the  rash  appears  only  partially,  or 
soon  recedes,  tlie  throat  is  ulcerated,  and  die  strength 
rapidly  fails ;  a  form  which  is  comnionly  fatal,  and  for 
which  belladonna  is  not  at  all  adapted.  I  have  seen 
carbonate  of  ammonia  apparently  save  life  under  such 
alarming  circumstances. 

Hahnemann  tells  us  that  thisdruj;  was  proved  by 
himseir  and  by  Doctors  Hartlaub,  Gross,  Slapf,  Trinks, 
and  Schrctcr,  The  following  case»  from  an  old  author^ 
John  Huxham,  gives,  in  few  words,  a  very  striking 
picture  of  the  diseased  condiiion  whicli  is  characteristic 
of  this  poison,  and  to  wliich  it  corresponds  as  a 
remedy : — 

"I  had  lately  under  my  care  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
binily,  u'ho  fto  lubituated  himself  to  tlie  use  of  vast  quantities 
of  the  VQiatile  snUs  that  ladies  commonly  smell  lo,  that  at 
length  lie  would  cat  them,  in  a  very  ostoiu^hlng  inaiuRT,  j^s 
other  people  cat  sugared  caraway  seeds  ; — a  S^iftvt^aytia  with  a 
vcngeanc<f1  The  consequence  SfK>n  W.15  that  he  brfnight  on  a 
h<xtic  fever,  vast  hemorrluges  from  (he  intestines,  nose,  and 
gums,  every  one  of  his  teeth  dropped  out,  and  he  could  eat 
noihjiig  solid ;  he  wasted  vastly  in  his  flesh,  2nd  his  muscles 
bn-^nic  as  soft  and  flabby  n-s  \\wtm  of  a  iiew-burn  infaDt ;  and 
broke  out  all  ever  hh  body  tii  pustule^  which  itched  niofit 
intolerably,  </i  that  he  *cr;itrht-^i  lum.^elf  continually,  and  lore 
'his  skin  with  his  nails  in  a  very  shocking  manner;  the 
sceretton  of  the  kidneys  was  alwayscxccssivcly  high  coloured, 
turbid,  and  very  fetid.  He  was  at  last,  wilh  great  difficully, 
persuaded  to  leave  tliis  pernicious  custom,  but  he  had  m> 
elTcctually  ruined  hi;«  constitution  that,  thoLigh  he  rubbed  on 
in  a  very  miserable  manner  for  several  months,  he  died  t^bid, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  of  a  marasmus."' 


This  Rssay  commenced    with   the   remark    that  if 
dnigs   nr<.'   to  bc^  usi^d  as  remedies  for  disease*   some 
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means  must  be  adopted  to  discover  their  healing 
powers.  The  observation  of  the  effects  of  these  drugs  in 
health  is  the  best  method  for  this  purpose  hitherto 
made  known. 

The  pictures  of  these  effects  given  in  the  latter 
pages  have  no  pretensions  to  be  perfect;  they  are 
merely  sketches, — offered  as  illustrations.  Among  the 
omissions  are  the  moral  symptoms,  these  forming  a 
subject  too  extensive  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  Essay, 
The  details  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  what  kind  of 
materials  are  required  ;  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  valuable  use  which  may  be  made  of  them  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  according  to  the  principle 
now  under  investigation. 


ESSAY   VIII. 


THE   SINGLE   MEDICINE. 


"So  that  he  saw  plainly  that  opinion  of  store  was  a  cause 

of  want." 

Lord  Bacoh. 
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"  More  is  in  vain  when  less  will  acrvc,  for  rature  b  ploaaecl 
with  simplicity"  SiK  Isaac  Newtox 


Truth  was  well  feigned  by  the  ancients  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  Tne  progress  which  mankind  has 
made  in  thti  discover)' of  Initli  has  hccn  remarkably 
slow.  The  dcijartmciu  of  magnetism  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  this  fact  Tht:  atiraction  of  magnetic 
iron  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  nothing  more;  its 
polarity  was  not  known,  at  least  in  Europe,  till  r  iSo. 
when  it  was  first  described  by  Guyot ;  the  practical 
application  of  this  property  to  navigation  in  the 
marirurs  coftipass  lingered  till  about  1260;  ihe  iHiria- 
thn  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  different 
partsi  of  die  earth  was  unknown  till  1500,  wht^n  it  was 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  ;  the  dip  of  the  needle 
remained  a  secret  till  noticed  by  Robert  Norman  in 
1576;  two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
changtd  direction  of  the  needle  by  a  current  of  electricity 
was  discovered  byCErslcdin  tSig  ;  which  fact,  it  is  well 
known,  has  now  been  applied  practically  in  the  ef^trte 
Ulegraph,  It  is  evident  from  these  particulars  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
the  advanconirrt,  though  slow,  \^  real;  thrre  Is  the 
great  encouragement  xSxxx  progress  is  hcisig  tmide ;  but 
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in  the  department  of  medicine  iAis  ttu&uragtfnent  has 
hiih^io  ictn  xvaftimg.  From  time  to  time  experienced 
physicians  have  not  been  backward  to  acknowledgfe 
that  little  improvement,  worthy  of  the  name,  has  taken 
place  in  the  practice  of  physic,  since  the  days  of  H  ippo- 
crates.  a  period  of  about  twenty-three  hunJretl  years. 

The  almoHt  stationary  condition  of  the  science  of 
medicine  has  aristm,  not  only  from  the  natural  impedi- 
ments to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  from  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to  this  subject,  but  still  more  from  the  want  of 
simplicitj^  in  the  method  pursued. 

This  method  has  been  defective  in  two  principal 
particulars,  by  which  the  pro^jress  of  knowledge  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  has  been  efTeclually  hindercd- 
One  of  these  defects  has  been  the  trial  of  a  dnig  only 
durinji  the:  existence  of  disease,  by  which  its  effects  are 
complicaled  and  ol>scured  ;  instead  of  first  experiment- 
ing with  it  on  the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  when  its 
own  symptoms  would  appear,  unmixed  xvith  those  of 
disease.  The  other  equally  great  defect  has  been  the 
giving  of  the  dnig  in  combination  with  others,  by  which 
Its  effects  arc  still  further  complicated  and  obscured,  if 
not  altogether  antidoted  and  prevented;  instead  of 
administerioji  il  alune,  so  that  its  specific  acUou  ini^ht 
be  produced  without  let  or  interference,  1  lad  physicians 
adopted  the^c  two  proceedings, — experimenting  in 
health,  and  giving  the  mfidicinc  singly  in  disease,— the 
real  properties  of  each  drug  might  have 
accurat^y  ascertained. 


been,  ere  this. 


The  first  of  these  defects  in  the  practice  of  physic 
was  discussed  in  the  last  Essay,  The  second  remains, 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  present.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish — 

Tin:  FACT  OF  co^tBI^■ATlo^^ — AH  drugs  being  poisons, 
it  might  have  been  anticipated  that,  in  using  them  as 
remedies,  the  plan  to  be  adopted  would  have  been  to 
try  cautiously  each  one  by  itself;  in  the  hope  that,  by 
so  doing,  some  positive  knowledge  might  be  obtained 
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respecting  its  medicinal  virtues.  Thisknowledge  once 
had.  would  be  serviceable  to  al!  future  ages,  and  a 
stepping  stone  to  further  advances.  But  the  Tact  has 
not  been  so ;  the  plan  universally  adopted  has  been 
ihat  of  combining  several  of  these  drugs  together,  and 
administering  ihem  to  the  sick  thus  combined. 

The  mixing  and  combining  of  many  drugs  in  ore 
prescription,  has  indeed  given  "an  opinion  of  store"  of 
virtues ;  but  by  ihis  method  it  has  been  impossible  to 
discover  the  distinguishing  properties  of  any  of  the 
substances  so  employed,  and.  consequently,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Materia  Medica  has  been  kept  in 
confusion  and  poverty ;— and  thus  this  opinion  of  store 
has  been  eiuinendy  *'a  cause  of  want." 

The  extent  to  which  the  accumulation  of  remedies 
in  a  single  prescription  has  been  carried  would  be 
incredible,  were  it  not  a  fact  readily  ascertained.  Not 
to  notice  the  extreme  cases  which  have  been  recorded, 
such  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Paris,  of  four 
hundred  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
single  mixture,  two  vei^'  celebrated  medicines  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  London  Pharmacoijueia  of  the  Royal 
Collwe  of  Physicians,  shall  be  given  as  examples ; — 
the  Therxaca  Andnmtacki  or  Vtnke  irmnle^  and  tlic 
cciually  world-famed  remedy  called  MiihrUlate.  The 
former,  as  given  in  the  Pliarmaooporiaof  1682,  contains 
sixty-five  ingretlicnts ;  the  latter,  in  die  Pharmacopceia 
of  I  782,  consiiits  of  fifty  articles  as  follow  ; — 


Venice  Trmck^ 

IJ  Squill  lozenges,  ^v'^ij  ; 
Lozcngo  of  vipers  (flesh  & 

broth), 
Loiiy  pepper, 
Opiucn, 
Lozenges  c^  hcdychroum 

fli  3X3CV ; 
Red  roses, 
Illyrian  oiris-root, 
L  i<  ju  or  ice  -  j  u  ice, 
Navcw  seeds. 
Shoots  of  ^corcHtim, 


Mitkridak. 

B  Arabian  myrrh. 
Saffron, 
A^ric, 
Ginger, 
Cinnamon, 
Spikenard, 
I'Vank  incense. 

Seeds  of  pcnny-crc&s,  ii  ,^x ; 
Cicely, 

Opobftlsamum, 
Sweet  rush, 
French  laveitder. 
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rmfVv  TtmcU, 

Miihruiai^^ 

RlfaitmorCitcnd, 

1}  Cu9tum, 

Cinnamon, 

Galbacum, 

Af^aric  in  ln/en£:eA.  fu  jxij  ; 

Cyprian  tuqientiiK*, 

Myrrh, 

Long  pepper. 

Spikenard^  or  zcdoary. 

Cantor, 

Saffron, 

Juice  of  hypocistis. 

Wood  of  the  true  cassia. 

SltJfax. 

Indian  nard. 

Opoponax, 

CamclVhay, 

Indian  Ic;if.  ^  ^^  ; 

While  pep}>Gr, 

True  cassia  wood. 

HIack  [)(;p]K:r, 

Poly  of  the  mountain, 

Krajikinccnsc, 

White  pepper, 

DUtaiiy  t»f  Crete, 

Scordiitm, 

Kluibarb, 

Seedf  of  the  Cretan  carrot. 

French  lavender. 

Carpobalsamum. 

Horchound, 

Lozenges  of  cyphus, 

Partlcy, 

Bdellium,  ou  y^\i ; 

M.iccdonian  a  tone-pa  rslcy, 

Celtic  nard  (parilied), 

l\u*l<jy-si;i:0. 

Gum  arable. 

Calamint  (dried), 

Seedft  of  the  stone- parsley. 

(."iiunicfoil-root 

Opium, 

(lliiiicr,  M^vj; 

Lesser  cardamoms, 

Cnrrot  of  Crete, 

Fenncl-secd^ 

On^uiiid  pine, 

Gentian, 

Celtic  njird. 

Flowera  of  the  red  ro»c, 

Anunnum, 

Dittany  of  Crete,  AA  ^-jv  ; 

Storax. 

Seeds  of  anise. 

Kuut  olmeu. 

Asarum, 

(ivnnaiidcr. 

S\vcct*flag, 

Vuntic  valerian. 

Orris*root, 

I't'iia  LcinniA, 

Phu, 

liuhan  Iriif, 

Sagapcnum,  hk  giij  ; 

liiwn  vilrioL 

Mcu, 

liuiUian-root, 

Acacia, 

iiitin  Arabic, 

Skunk-bellieSr 

Jiiiic  of  hypDcUtU 

CAVlKflMNdlTlum, 

St.  JobnVwon  tops,  U  31] ; 

Canary  wine  enough  to  di»- 

$tfvHl«  <^f  anUe. 

solve  the  giimsandjitices. 

^,     of  ^ard^moins. 

i£.  about  3XXXVJ. 

„     i>r  IcnMo), 

Clarified  honey,  three  times 

nf  cicely. 

the  wciglit  of  all  the  rest, 

r    ■     ■  ..i-i, 

excepting  the  wine,  mix 

\  ..j^<.  of  M.  IiSin's  wort. 
Qfewli  III  liUhop'jt-urcird, 

and  make  into  an  electu- 

ary, se<HHdum  tirttm. 

Kl 

_                                   ^ 
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V^tticr  Tr^acif. 


AtilAridaU. 


U  SagapcDum,  Lk  yv  ; 
Castor, 

Root  of  birthwoit, 
Jcw'a  pilch  {or  ambcrj, 
S<:cds  of  ihe  carrot  of  Crete. 
OpoponAX, 
Lesser  centaury^ 
Thick  galbanum,  &ft  ^n  ; 
Canary  wmc  (old),  ^x\\ 
Clarified     hcnc/,      (triple 

weight  of  the  iiowderi), 

mix   and   make  into  an 

clccluarj',    secundum   ar* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Pharmacoponas  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eijjiueenth  centuries ;  and  though 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  made  great 
advances  towards  a  com[>arati\^  simplicity,  so  that 
the  "  luxuriancy  of  composition,"  so  much  inveighed 
against  by  Cullcn,  may  be  said  to  exist  no  longer,  the 
radical  error  still  remains  ;  prescriptions  are  siili  nolori- 
ously  comfxmfid.  Very  rarely  is  a  remedy  given  alone, 
very  rarely,  therefore,  can  any  precise  knowledge  of 
its  properties  be  discovered,  or  ihc  full  benefit  of  its 
action  on  disease  be  obtained.    We  proceed  to  nocke — 

Till;  THEORY  OF  COMBINATION.  —The  poctice  of 
mixing  drugs  is  not  only  continued,  but  defended. 
The  '  Pharmacologia"  of  fir  Paris,  a  book  which  has 
been  verj'  popular  with  the  profession  in  Great  Britain, 
is  an  elaborate  treatise  "  on  the  theory  and  art  of 
medicinal  combination,"  The  volume  opens,  (after  an 
introduction,)  with  tiiis  sentence  ; — "  It  is  a  trulJi 
universally  admitted  that  the  arm  of  physic  has  derived 
much  additional  power  and  increased  ener^*  from  tlie 
resources  which  are  furnished  ty  the  mixture  and  cam- 
iinatiott  of  medicinal  bodtefi.'' 

h'or  example ; — 

''  Emdus   arc    more   efficient    when    compose<l    of 
ifiecataan  united  with  iartarizcd  antimony  or  sulphate 
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0/  siHCt  than  when  they  simply  consist  of  any  one  of 
such  substances  in  an  equiv^cnt  dose." 

"  CaihaHus  not  only  acquire  a  vcrj'  pfre:it  incre:ise 
of  power  by  combination  with  each  other,  but  thc;y  are 
at  the  same  time  rendered  less  irritating  in  their 
operation." 

"  DiuretUs.     Under  this  class  of  medicinal  agents  it 

may  be  noticed  that  whenever  a  medicine  is  liable  to 

produce   effects   different   from    those    we  desire,    its 

combination    with    similar    remedies    is    particularly 

_  eligible," 

" Diapkoretics.  Our  maxim  'vis  imita  fortior," 
certainly  applies  with  equal  truth  and  force  to  this 
class  of  medicinal  agents.' 

"'  Narcofics.  The  intention  of  allaying  irritation  and 
pain  will  be  better  fulfilled  by  a  combination  ol  these 
substances  in  different  proportions,  than  hy  any  single 
one.  notwithstanding  its  dose  be  considerably  in- 
creased/' 

It  is  adniitced  rhat  it  is  betier  not  10  mix  Siimulanis, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  "by  multiplying  the  number 
of  ingredients  too  far,  wc  shall  cither  so  iacrcasu  the 
c]uantity  and  bulk  of  the  medicine  as  to  render  it 
nauseous  and  cumbersome,  or  so  reduce  the  dose  of 
each  constituent  as  to  fritter  away  the  force  and  energy 
of  the:  combination.  There  is  also  another  important 
precaution  which  demands  our  most  serious  attention, 
tliat  in  combining  su)>stances  in  the  manner,  and  for 
the  object  just  related,  die  practidoner  should  be  well 
satisfied  that  their  medicinal  virtues  ar£  in  reality 
praiiiraliy  simiiaK  or  he  will  /ijU  taio  an  error  of  the 
most  fatal  imdmcy!^ 

Such  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  theor>'  of  com- 
bination ;  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  which,  as 
hinted  at  in  the  last  paragraph  quoted  from  Dr,  Paris, 
are  so  many  and  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  its  value.  But  the  practice  founded  upon  it  is  so 
general  tliat  it  is  needful  to  consider — 


The  K^iLS  or  combination. — One  of  these  1  have 
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already  alluded  Co ;  it  is  evident  that  the  mixing  of 
different  drugs,  and  administering  them  togi:thcr,  must 
hinder  the  discover>'  of  their  respective  prnpcriipi;. 
Our  knowledge  must  continue  to  be  ignorance,  as  long 
as  tliis  practice  continues  to  be  pursued.  It  is  then  a 
serious  evil  which  attaches  to  die  usual  method  of 
prescribing^  that  it  is — 

j4  6ar  to  progress.  It  is  an  observation  of  Boyle 
thai  "there  is  no  one  thing  in  nature  whereof  the  uses 
to  human  life  are  yet  thoroughly  understood/'  How 
true  soever  this  may  be  in  reference  to  other  matters 
it  is  truer  still  in  reference  to  medicines.  There  is  not 
a  single  dnig  of  whicli  it  can  be  said  that  the  character- 
istic properties,  and  the  fitting  uses,  are  thoroughly 
knowr ;  and  as  long  as  these  drugs  are  given  only 
while  disease  is  present^  and  only  in  combination 
with  each  oUicr,  it  is  evident  that  their  properties  and 
uses  can  never  be  really  understood-  How  uryciit 
then  the  call  for  a  new  method,  if  we  would  not  have 
our  present  ignorance  indefinitely  prolonged  \ 

A  /iindrancc  to  t/u  cnraiix'C  action  of  drugs  is  another 
evil  of  combination.  On  tliis  subject  t  need  not  do 
much  more  than  quote  Dn  Paris. 

"Simplicity  shotdd  be  regarded  by  the  physician  as 
the  greatest  desideratum.  I  was  once  told  by  a 
practitioner  in  the  country,  (Dr  Paris  might  have 
added,  that  there  are  practitioners  in  Londnn  also, 
who  act  upon  the  same  plan,)  tlut  the  quantity,  or 
rather  the  complexity  of  the  medicines  which  he  gave 
his  patients,  for  there  never  was  any  deficiency  in  the 
former,  was  always  increased  in  a  nitio  with  the 
obscurity  of  their  cases ;  '  if/  said  he,  '  1  fire  a  great 
profusion  of  shot,  it  is  verj*  extraordinary  if  some  do 
not  hit  the  mark/  A  patient  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
practitioner  has  not  much  better  cliance  than  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  who  upon  beinj;  attacked  with  any  discrtler, 
calls  in  twelve  or  more  physicians,  and  swallews  in  one 
mixture  all  the  potions  which  each  separately  prescribes! 

"Let  not  the  youn^  practitioner  however  be  so 
*Icccived ;  he  should  remember  iliat  unless  he  be  well 
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juaintcJ  with  the  mutual  actions  which  bodies  exert 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  living  sj'stem,  (which  no 
tine,  as  yet,  is  acquainted  with,)  it  may  he  Inid  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  in  pr^fiartwn  as  k^  complkatcs  a  mrdi- 
€inr,  h^  does  6ui  nmUiply  ihc  chances  of  Us  failure. 
Snp*.Tflua  nunquam  non  noccnt:  let  him  cherish  this 
maxim  in  remembrance,  and  in  forming  compounds, 
always  discard  from  them  every  clement  which  has 
not  its  mode  of  action  clearly  defined,  and  as  thoroughly 
understood/* 

Yes;  let  the  younf;  physician  follow  the  advice  here 
mven  by  Dr  Paris,  (the  living  official  head  of  our 
Profession  in  this  counlr)),  and  cherish  this  maxim  in 
remembrance;  and  he  will  infallibly  be  led  to  prescribe 
biUoHt  mtdkine  at  a  lime;  for  of  no  compound  can  it 
be  said  that  its  mode  of  action  is  eiiher  clearly  delinedp 
or  thoroughly  understood. 

An  injury  to  the  paiit^it  is  also  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  evil  resulting  from  the  prevailing  practice 
of  mixing  drug&  together,  and  thus  coinpllcatiiig,  often 
beyond  cuninil,  their  operation  on  the  living  body. — 
sometimes  until  it  lives  no  longcn  "  The  mildest 
remedy,"  says  Dn  Faris,  '^may  thus  (by  injudtciGus 
combination)  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
kfrinrc^  and  cvcti  of  deaths' 
'  That  patients  often  suffer  serious  injuries  from  drugs 
is.  unhappily,  a  fact  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 
L>n  Routh,  the  present  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  who  has  entered  his  hundredth  year,  takes 
pains  to  impress  upon  his  friends  the  axiom  of  Lnrd 
Baron,  that  ''medicines  shorten  life>"  and  bids  them 
beware  how  they  meddle  with  such  injurious  sub- 
stances, 

It  is  not  unusual  now»  when  a  patient  has  been  cured 
under  homccopathic  treatment,  for  physicians  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  force  of  such  evidence  in  favour  of  homao- 
pathy,  by  remarking  that  ^"  flu  patient  kas  got  well  by 
leaving  ^ medicine  r  But  what  a  satire  upon  them- 
selves is  such  an  admission  as  this!  Are  they  really 
conscious  then  tliat  the  medicines  they  arc  so  eager  to 
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prescribe  from  day  to  da>\  and  for  die  continuance  of 
which  they  contend  so  eamesdy, — arc  they  conscious 
that  tliest!  medicines  prevent  the  recover)^  of  their 
patients  ?  Are  they  content  that  the  matter  should  be 
thus  viewed  by  the  public  ?  That  the  effect  of  taking 
their  prescriptions  is  to  laigthen  out  disease — to  pro- 
long the  i>atient*3  sufleringsf  Are  they  so  driven 
into  a  comer  by  the  evidence  in  favour  of  homreopathy, 
that  they  have  n;>  better  weapon  to  defi:iid  themselves 
with  than  such  an  argument  as  this  t 

Wc  proceed  to  consider  tlie  method  now  proposed 
of  iisiny — 

A  sisci.K  MKDTCiNF.  AT  A  TiMiv, — Each  dnig  fh.is  a 
mode  of  action  peculiar  to  itself,  often  called  iis  specific 
action;  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  action,  it  must 
be  ijiven  alone;  any  combination  mubt  iiece^siirily  in- 
t<rrierc  with,  and  may  altogether  neutralise  the  effect 
wc  wisli  to  obtain, 

It  is  most  plain  that  when  wc  speak  of  a  drug  being 
thus  giv<:n  alone,  wc  mean  the  drug  as  it  usually  exists 
in  nature,  and  especially  must  it  be  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  it  has  been  previously  ^^'^^'Cr-^  in  health. 
The  various  solids  ; — the  metals  for  example,  and  the 
metallic  oxides,  lime,  silica,  alumina,  sulphur,  and  saline 
bodies,  the  resins,  the:  see<is  and  other  solid  parts  of 
plnm*i ;  the  various  liquids; — the  mineral  aeids  for 
example,  and  the  vegetable  juices,  furnish  a  vast  array 
of  drugs  for  mctlicinal  purposes.  Each  of  these,  in  its 
tiUTi.  can  be  experimented  upon  by  itself  in  health ; 
and.  in  like  manner,  each,  in  its  turn,  can  be  ^iven 
as  a  remedy  in  disease.  Whether  in  chemistr>*  these 
various  substances  arc  at  present  considered  elements 
or  compounds,  can  have  no  bearing  upon  their  thera- 
peutic use.  The  consideration  of  their  chemical  nature 
and  properties  is  quite  another  matter,  and  though  very 
important  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  wtih  reference 
to  chemical  science,  can  neither  help  nor  hinder  much 
in  rtspeclto  their  action  upon  the  living  body  as  poisons 
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or  remedies.  In  saying  tliis  let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood, or  be  supposed  to  depreciate  clieniistry,  or  its 
legitimate  application  to  pharmacy,  or  to  any  other 
collateral  branch  of  knowledge.  I  am  myself  fond  of 
chemistry^  and  ^jladly  avail  myself  of  any  help  it  can 
render  to  medicine ;  what  I  wish  to  remark  at  present 
is.  that  iAe  hs^  of  a  drug  simply  and  aUne,  either  in 
proving  it  in  hcraUh,  or  in  prescribing  it  in  disease,  has 
no  reference,  and  it  is  plain  can  have  no  rtfcrauc  to  ihe 
ligiU  in  whkh  stuh  drug  is  viewed  by  tlu  chcmisL 

It  might  be  safely  asserted  that  nothing  can  be  more 
conspicuously  apparent  than  this  ;  wliat  then  must  be 
the  cliaractcr  of  the  opposition  to  homccopathy,  when 
a  learned  professor,  and  the  most  considerable  writer 
on  the  subject,  13  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
following  statement  as  an  argument  against  homoeo- 
pathy ? 

Professor  Simpson  quotes  from  the  '  Organon'  of 
Hahnemann,  "  In  no  case  is  it  requisite  to  administer 
more  than  one  single,  simple  medicinal  substance  at 
one  time/'  and  then  says,  ''  but  in  few  or  no  instances 
can  the  homctopaths,  if  they  follow  their  own  laws,  give 
a  single  substance  as  a  medicine  at  one  lime.  Take  one 
drug  as  an  example  of  this  remark.  Opium,  according 
to  Jahr.  is  in  homoeopathic  practice.  *a  medicament 
frequently  indicated'  in  disorders  of  \Tirjous  kinds. 
Opium,  however,  is  not  a  simple  substance ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  composite  in  its  cliaractcr, 
according  to  the  researches  of  many  excellent  chemists. 
'  It  contains/ says  Christison,  'no  fewer  than  seven  crj'S' 
talliae  principles  called  (i)  morphia,  (a)  codeia,  (3)  para- 
morpliiat  (4)  narcotin,  {5)  narcein,  (6)  porphyroxin,  and 

(7)  mcconin,  of  which  the  first  three  are  alkaline,  and 
the  others  neutrals;  secondly,  a  peculiar  acid  termed 

(8)  mcconic  acid,  which  constitutes  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solvent  of  the  active  principle ;  and  thirdly,  a 
variety  of  comparatively  unimportant  ingredients,  such 
as  (9)  gum,  (*o)  albumen,  (11)  resin,  (12)  fixed  uil, 
{13)  a  trace  perhaps  of  volatile  uilp  (14)  lignin,  (15) 
caoutchouc,  {16)  extractive  matter,  and  numerous  salts 
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uf  moronic  bases/  Of  these  inorganic  salts  and 
substances  in  opium,  Scliimlkr^  in  his  analysis,  detected 
among  odieni,  (17)  phosphate  of  llinc,  (iS)  alumina, 
(19)  silica,  {aoj  magnesia,  (21}  oxide  of  iron,  &c 
I  lomoropaths,  m  using  therefore  this  'frequently  in- 
dicated' medicament — opium,  employ  a  prci>aratton, 
which  IS  certainly  not  single,  but  consists,  at  least  of 
some  tft'cnty  different  substances,"* 

WTien  Essay  III,  "  Tht;  Controversy  on  Homoco- 
pailiy/'  was  written,  the  best  work  which,  up  to  that 
period,  had  appeared  in  England  against  homoeopathy, 
— Dr.  C.  F.  Routh's  '  Fallacies,"  was  selected.  When 
Dn  Simpson's  book  appeared,  I  thought  it  would 
demand  a  reply,  but  after  reading  it,  the  conviction 
was  felt  that  it  did  not  dcser\'c  one,  and  even  my 
brethren  of  the  old  practice  will  admit  that  I  stand 
excuitcd  in  this  feeling.  A  ^vriter  who  cannot  dis- 
tin^ish  between  the  smgle  medicine  of  the  homoeo- 
pathists,  and  the  elements,  organic  and  inor^nic,  of 
the  modem  chemist ;  or  who  is  so  disingenuous  as 
knowingly  to  attempt  to  confound  them  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  is  unworthy  of  notice  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  the  duty,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  Simpson's 
conscience,  to  decide  upon  which  of  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma  he  deserves  to  be  impaled ;  but  it  is  difticull 
to  suppress  a  feelingof  indignation,  which  involuntarily 
rises  on  reading  diis  passage,  in  an  author  of  sucti 
pn^tca^ons,  and  professing  to  be  seriously  discussing 
the  merits  of  a  new  method  of  treating  the  maladies 
of  niankind. 

In  homoeopathy  the  giving  of  only  one  medicine  at 
a  lime  i^  a  matter  of  nccessit)'.  The  law  cannot  be 
Qtlierwise  applied.      Let  me  now  endeavour  to  point 


Thk  advantages  of  this  method. — From  these 
advantages  it  will  appear  that  tlie  objects  acknowledged 

'  'Iloina:op;4lh}' ;  its  Tcnct,i  iind  Tciulciiclc*/  by  Dr 
Simpion,  Profcasof  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 
Rdinhwr^h,  &c.  p- 47,  1S53, 
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to  have  been  sought  for.  but  which  are  unattained,  and, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  are  unattainable  in  ihe 
common  mode  of  treating  diseases,  are  not  only  put 
within  reach,  but  are  actually  accomplished  by  the  new 
treaiment. 

The  simplicify^  in  vain  desired  by  Dr.  Paris  for  his 
method,  is  thus  obtained.  A  smaJI  dose  of  a  single 
medicine  is  to  be  administ<Tt!d,  and  time  allowed  for  its 
cflects  to  be  produced,  before  cillier  anotht^r  dui>c  is  given 
or  another  medicine  is  tried.  The  simplicity  which  the 
law  af  honiCEopathy  has  introduced  into  the  prescriptions 
of  the  physician  is  wonhy  of  great  admiration  ;^thc 
one  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  "  So  far," 
says  Sir  John  HcrscheL  "  as  our  experience  has 
hitherto  gone,  every  advance  towards  ^^n^raliiy  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  a  step  towards  simpliJi^atwHy 
It  de5;er\'es  to  he  noticed,  how  great  a  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  in  the  present  instance. 

The  progress  in  vain  waited  for  on  the  oM  method 
is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  now  one-  The  ignorance 
on  the  subject  of  the  properties  of  drugs  which  has 
prevailed  for  so  manyccnturies,will  no  longer  continue; 
a  much  more  extensive  and  correct  knowledge  of  them 
lias  already  been  acquired,  and  this  knowletige  will  be 
daily  extended.  How  interesting  it  is  to  collect  ac- 
curate details  of  the  effects  of  drugs  when  acting  as 
poisons  ;  and  how  satisfactory  to  observe  their  curative 
action  in  corresponding  natural  diseases  I  There  is 
now  ever)"thing  to  reward,  and  then:fore  everything  to 
encourage,  the  diligent  study  of  the  properties  of  drugs; 
and  this  study  cannot  be  diligently  pursued,  aided  as  it 
now  is  by  so  simple  and  precise  a  method,  without 
yielding  the  fniils  of  progressive  knowledge.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  plant  like  aconite^  or  belladonna,  or 
Pulsatilla,  or  ipecacuanha,  and  contrast  the  knowledge 
of  it  which  the  homa;opatIusl  now  possesses  with  wlxaC 
was  known  of  it  before ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
thai,  in  a  few  years,  every  remaining  drug  may  be 
equally  well,  or  even  better  understood! 

Thf  turaiive  fff^i  of  ^ach  drug,  often  in  vain  ex* 
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pectcd  when  other  drugs  arc  mingled  with  it,  may 
be  looked  for  with  a  jjrcat  dcjn"ce  of  ccrtaint>%  when  it 
is  given  alone  in  an  approprbtc  da^c. 

It  is  Dr.  Paris  who  asserts  that  "  the  file  of  every 
apoiliecar)"  would  furnish  a  vohimc  of  instances,  where 
the  ingredients  are  lighting  together  in  the  dark,  or  at , 
leasts  are  so  adverse  to  each  other,  as  to  constitute  a ; 
most  incongruous  and  chaotic  mass  : — 

"Obstabat  aliis  aliud  :  quia  corpora  in  itno 
Fngida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentiA  Mcciit, 
MoUia  cum  duris,  sme  pondere,  habcntia  pondus." 

Ovid. 

This  error  can  be  avoided  only  by  resorting  to  the 
method  of  prescribing  each  rcm<xly  singly.  There  can 
then  be  no  neutralizing,  or  counteracting,  or  antidoting 
effects; — no  "fighting  together  in  the  diirk/'  so  aptly 
described,  and  so  ingenuously  confessed  by  Dr.  Paris, 
It  Is  true  this  description  is  Intended  to  apply  only  to 
the  prescriptions  of  certain  ill-informed  or  careless  prac- 
titioners ;  but,  though  not  intended  to  do  so,  it  really 
applic?!,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  every  mixture  or 
combination  of  dnigs. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  single  medicine  meett  with 
no  rmi>ed!nient  (at  least  none  from  other  medicines),  to 
ihe  production  of  it*5  full  effect.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  action  of  mercury  is  required  on  an  ulcerated 
throat,  or  on  the  salivar>'  ghnds  in  a  case  of  mumps  ; 
if  given  alone,  a  ver>'  minute  quantity  will  almost 
certainly  act  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other 
drug ;  its  specific  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  small 
dose,  if  given  alone,  with  much  more  precision  and 
certainty,  than  by  the  large  doscp  if  given  in  combina- 
tion, \\Ticn  the  small  dose  is  used,  as  there  is  no  need 
to  combine  with  it  die  "adjuvans"  lo  assist,  nor  the 
"dirigens"  to  direct,  so  neither  is  there  need  of  tlie 
"  corr^ns"  to  prevent  mischief.  *Siw/  need  not  be 
added  to  aloes  zndja/a/>  to  ''  mitigate  their  acrimony  ;" 
nor  need  patients  be  ordered  to  drink  vinegar,  to  pre* 
vent  their  being  poisoned  by  sugar  of  lead,  given  to 
stop  a  bleeding  from  the  lungs. 
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The  ditftinulioK  0/ the  dcs€  in  vain  attempted  while 
several  dnifis  arc  combined,  is  accomplished  to  an 
extent  beyond  all  anticipation,  by  jj'vinjj  each  dnig 
alone.  It  may  be  true  that  by  adding  tartar  anciic  to 
ip€iacnii>tha  vomiting  is  produced  by  a  smaller  quantity 
of  each,  than  would  be  required  of  either  of  them  sepa- 
rately; but  the  combined  dose  is  not  only  still  large, 
but  so  large  as  not  to  be  secure  from  doing  miscliief. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  purgatives^  expectorants, 
diaphoretics,  (luoted  from  Dr.  Paris-  With  our  present 
knowledge,  such  proceedings  cannot  escape  being 
viewed  ;is  barbarous ;  these  violent  effects  of  medicines 
being  altogether  needless,  while  the  specific  action  of 
the  drug,  the  effect  which  is  rtially  of  value  in  the 
treatnient  of  disease,  can  be  best  obtained  by  a  very 
small  dose.  All  drugs  being  poisons,  not  only  is 
"  more  in  vain,"  but  more  is  posidvcly  injurious, 
"  when  less  will  serve/' 

The  ifidicatUfts  cf  Ireaimtnt^  in  vain  sought  after  on 
the  old  method,  are  not  only  precise  and  unmistakable 
on  the  new,  but,  as  the  medicines,  so  also  the  indica- 
tions are  rcduecd  to  one. 

The  single  remedy  obliges  tlie  single  indication  ;  for 
if  only  one  medicine  is  to  be  given,  there  can  be  but 
one  indication  to  point  it  out;  and,  if  possible,  the 
single  indication  is  a  greater  simplification,  and  a 
greater  advantage  than  the  single  remedy.  In  the 
treatment  of  disease  on  the  usual  method,  even  when 
the  symptoms  are  simple  and  uniform,  or  consistent 
with  each  other,  the  supposed  indications  are  generally 
more  or  less  complicated  ;  in  cases  of  more  extensive 
derangement,  they  are  still  more  numerous,  and  some- 
times  even  contradictory.  The  perplexity  and  anxiety 
to  the  phy^icianj  und  the  additional  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion to  tlie  patient,  which  arc  the  natuml  rcsuhs*  of  this 
complication,  are  often  greater  than  can  readily  be 
described.  In  lUuslration.  a  case  of  the  simplest  kind 
may  be  taken.  For  example,  larj-ngismus  stridulus, 
child  crowing,  or  S[>asmodic  croup,  an  aflection  of  con- 
siderable danger  to  which  some  infants  are  very  sub* 
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jccty  and  consisting  mainly  of  a  distreRstng  struggle  for 
brcnth,  coming  on  suddenly,  and  producing  a  flushed 
and  swollen  countenance,  which  becomes  sometimes 
almost  bUck,  threatening  SLiffcxration. 

The  indication!;  for  treatment  nre  copied  from  Msson 
Good  :  of  whose  hook  it  has  been  «aid,  by  a  late 
president  of  the  royal  college  of  sui^eons,  and  the 
most  useful  writer  on  surgerj'  of  the  present  day.  "it 
IS  so  excellent  that  no  other  modern  system  is,  on  tlie 
whole,  half  so  valuable  as  tlic  'Study  of  Medicine/" 
The  indications  are  these: — to  produce  vomiting  by 
an  antimonial  emetic ;  to  cause  perspiration  by  a  wann 
bed,  diluent  drinks,  and  the  same  medicine;  to  excite 
the  bowels  by  a  putative  of  calomel ;  to  allay  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  by  giving  laudanum 
in  proportion  to  tlie  age  of  the  i>atient:  and  to  pro- 
duce counter -irritation  by  applying  a  blister  to  the 
throat. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  allopathic  treatment,  let 
us  analyse  it  for  a  moment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
age  of  the  hule  suflercr  i^  giznt^raWy  ou/y  a /etc  ffw/i/As  ; 
and  tliat  tlie  ailment  is  an  alTcction  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe,  producing  such  a  contraction  of  it  as 
threatens  sulTocation,  a^  th€  otha-  parts  0/  ifu  body 
6€iH£  hmlthy.  We  cannot  but  be  struck,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  terrible  severity  of  the  treatment,  which 
alone  ik  sufficient,  not  onlj'  to  expose  it  to  just  censure, 
but  to  demand  its  abandonment;  and  in  the  next 
place,  with  the  fact  that  all  the  indications  of  treatment 
are  direct  and  violent  attacks  upon  the  /uaii&y  parts  of 
tiu  body  "  Produce  vomiting  by  an  amimonial  emetic;*' 
— here  is  an  attack  upon  the  stoniach.  but  the  stomacli 
(was  previously  in  health,  why  prodtice  such  a  com- 
motion in  it.  in  a  baby  three  or  four  months  old? 
"  Cause  )>erspiratJon  bya^varmbcd,  diluent  drinks,  and 
the  antimony-"  Here  the  skin  is  assailed,  and  its 
natural  secretions  are  to  be  unhealthily  stimulated; 
the  skin  was  previously  in  a  sound  condition,  why 
interfere  with  and  deranj^e  that  state?  "  Excite  the 
bowels  by  a  purgative  of  calonieV      The  ©liters  were 
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but  tSe  wings  of  the  invading  army, — ^this  is  its  centre. 
The  poor  towels  are  always;  destined  to  bear  the 
fiercest  part  of  the  "  energetic  "  assault.  And  calomel 
too  —  that  destructive  weapon  in  the  bowels  of  an 
infant,  and  these  bowels  previously  in  perfect  health. 
The  liver  does  not  escape ;  mercury,  it  h  well  known, 
acts  powerfully  on  this  organ.  The  calomel  given  in 
infancy  not  unfrequently  produces,  as  its  secondary 
effect,  a  torpor  of  the  liver,  which  lasts  for  years,  it 
sometimes  destroys  aUoselher  the  constitution  of  the 
child.  "Allay  the  irritabilitj'  of  the  nervous  system 
by  giving  laudanum  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
patient."  The  effect  of  opium  is  to  slupify  or  deaden 
the   sensibilities  of  the  whole   nervous   system, —  if 

fushcd  far  enough,  to  produce  coma  and  apoplexy, 
n  this  case  it  must  depress  the  vital  powers  at  ilie 
moment  when  their  vigour  is  needed  to  struggle  with 
the  difficulty  of  breathing.  And  why  assault  thus  the 
whole  nervous  system,  as  yet  remaining  in  hcaldi? 
"Produce  counter-irritation  by  applying  a  blister  Xo 
the  ihroat."  Alas!  poor  baby, — the  unoffending  ^kiii 
is  to  be  inHanicd  until  it  blisters  !  And  this  is  the  con- 
cluding blow  for  the  present,  of  a  treatment  which  is 
called  "judicious"  and  '"activ'c"  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary ;    but  will  it  bear  investigation  ? 

Thu3  every  healthy  part  of  the  boOy  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  its  natural  action,  to  be  excited,  disordered, 
inflamed,  and  stupified  ;  all  these  ailments,  necessarily 
more  or  less  overpowering  to  the  vitality  of  a  child, 
are  to  be  artificially  produced,  and  added  to  the 
natural  disease  with  which  the  infant  is  already  coa- 
tending !  ^ 

^  During  the  twenty  years  which  have  passed  since  this 
Essay  was  written,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  among  tlic  Icadinf;  members  of  tlic 
profession,  Wlicthcr  these  diangcs  arc  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  homttopnthy,  or  to  ether  cau,%c?i,  they 
arc  surprifiinijly  in  contract  to  the  older  praciicc — to  that 
which  sliii  prevails  among  a  lai^e  number. 

As  an  example  of  this  contrast  the  following  directions  for 
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But  it  must  be  observed  further,  and,  were  it  not 
familiarised  to  us  by  the  universality  of  the  practice, 
wc  shoultl  obs<;rvc  it  with  astonishment,  that  no/king- 
at  all  is  prescribed  calculated  to  act,  or  intended  to  act 
directly  upon  ilu  affected  part.  No  remedy  whatever 
is  given  which  has  any  natural  action  on  the  windpipe, 
the  oniy  organ  whcrt:  any  ailment  exists.  Such  is  the 
inherent  awkwardness,  and  such  is  the  sledge-hammer 
violence  of  the  usual  method  of  treating  diseases,  that 
it  is,  for  die  most  ixirt,  only  the  hfialthy  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  directly  affected  by  the  remedies  pre* 
scribct!.  On  one  occasion,  my  relative,  the  first  William 
Hey,  of  Leeds,  saw  a  Udy  who  was  suffering  from  an 
ulcer  near  the  ankle,  and  he  prescribetl  an  issue  below 
llie  knee;  tht:  lady  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "then 
I  shall  have  hvo  sores  instead  of  one ! "  Such  was 
our  best  treatment,  before  the  introduaion  of  homcco- 
pathy. 

Let  us  return  to  our  suffering  little  bab)',  with  the 
new  method  in  our  minds,  and  all  these  conflicting 
indications  are  suddenly  reduced  to  one  : — 'to  find  a 
drug  whicli  has  the  lutiirul  uuw<;r  of  acting  upon  ilic 
wtfKlpi]jc,  and  which  in  hcallli  will  produce  a  similar 
morbid  condition  of  it.  We  give  this  drug  alonc»  in 
very  small  doses,  with  such  reiietitions  as  may  be 
required,  and  the  complaint  yields,  tlie  symptoms  are 
removed,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God.  the  child  is 
restored  to  perfect  health;  without  either  its  stomach 
or  bowels,  its  skin  or  liver,  or  any  healthy  organ  having 
been  disturbed   or  inieifered  with  : — that  which  was 


the  treatment  of  thU  tttild^cr&iviHg,  or  laiyngismus  stridulus, 
tAkcn  from  the  latest  edition  (1671)  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's 
"  Lectures,"  may  be  given  : — 

"In  the  pan>xj'*in  the  warm  bath  might  be  useful,  if  it 
could  bi:  ^ot  ready  in  time  The  application  to  the  throat  of 
the  hot  sponge  in  a  more  accessible,  and  often  a  very  cfTcctual 
expctliciit,  sprinkling  the  face  and  chest  freely  wUh  €q14 
water  wni»oniclimca  unlock  the  spasm,  and  »ct  the  little 
tuffercr  free."  (Lecture  XL).  Here  we  have  the  use  of  raw/cr, 
warm,  hot,  or  cold  ;  and  no  medicine  at  all  I     (1875) 
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ailing  has  been  cured,  and  that  which  was  well  has 
been  let  alone,  Thb  has  happened  In  ni)'  own  hands, 
and  we  arc  bound  to  testify  what  we  have  secn- 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  examples  of  more  compli* 
cated  cases,  in  which  the  Indicaticns  under  the  common 
meUiod  are  stitl  more  numerous,  or  still  more  contra* 
dictory.  I  cannot  do  more  than  nllnde  to  one  of  the 
latter  descriplion,  hut  it  is  onp  in  which  the  contradic- 
tion is  so  great  as  lo  give  rise  to  the  greatest  perplexity, 
and  the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  case  is  an  inflam* 
niatory  disease  of  any  kind,  occurring  in  a  debilitated 
constitution  ;  a  combination  unhappily  often  met  with. 
In  this  case,  an  artiphlotjistic  or  reducinj;  treatment  is 
supposed  to  be  called  for  by  the  inflammauon  ;  and 
tonic  or  strengthening  measures  are  imperiously  dc* 
manded  by  the  patient's  distressing  weakness*  In  the 
treatment  of  such  a  case  bleeding  and  brandy,  or 
remedies  as  much  opposed  to  each  other  as  these  are, 
not  unfrequently  find  themselves  in  very  close  approxi- 
mation. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  new  method,  ahhough  a 
careful  examination  of  the  case,  and  a  diligeni  study 
of  die  Materia  Mcdica.  are  required,  there  is  but  one 
iruiiiaJion  to  be  attended  to,  and  but  one  ramdy  to 
be  given,  and  thus  perplexity  and  inconsistency  arc 
banished. 

In  complicated  chronic  cases,  when  it  is  possible  to 
discover  the  original  or  leading  feature  of  the  ailment, 
if  a  remedy  be  selected  capable  of  meeting  ihis  primary 
condition.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  not  only 
will  this  condition  be  greatly  improved,  but  otiier 
accompanyinjj  symptoms,  though  appnnring  to  have 
little  connection  with  jE.  will  also  he  rrmoved.  And 
tlius  a  single  remedy  \iil]  sometimes  suit  a  patient  for 
several  years,  and  relieve  very  various  ailments  during 
that  time*  This  I  have  cxjwrienccd  in  my  own  i^erson, 
and  witnessed  in  others. 

Tlu  baufil  lo  lh( patient,  so  often  in  vain  longed  for 
from  the  complicated  prescriptions  in  common  use, 
may  In:  exjujctud   with  greatly   increased  confidence 
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from  the  employment  of  a  single  remedy.  Dr.  Paris 
speaks  of  medical  combinations,  and  declares  that  thdr 
object  is  to  operate^  'Vr'A  /uib,  et  juatnd^l* — quickly, 
safely,  and  pleasantly  ;  thus  quoting  tlie  language  of 
Asclcpiadcs  as  applicable  to  them.  With  how  much 
greater  rcaiion  stwh  language  can  be  ap[)lied  to  homcco- 
patliic  traitmcnt,  the  foregoing  obscn-ations  may  suf- 
fice to  show. 

Ciih.  A  medicine  Is  much  mtirc  likely  to  produce 
its  peculiar  effects  quickly,  when  given  alone,  than 
when  its  action  is  neutralised  or  intcrfercil  with  by 
being  mixed  with  other  drugs, 

Tuth.  The  chances  that  a  jiatient  will  be  injured  by 
a  small  dose  of  a  single  remedy,  must  be  much  fewer 
than  by  Urge  doses  of  mixc*l  medicines.  He  must  be 
treated  much  more  safely, 

yueunde.  And  as  to  the  c<»mparativc  pUasaninc^s^ 
I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  ]>atienl's  decision. 

By  the  use  of  a  single  medicine  at  a  time,  everj* 
injury  is  avoided,  and  every  benefit  is  obtained^  to  the 
utmost  of  ma)iail  skiiL 


Sucli  are  some  of  ihc  advantages  which  the  law  of 
lionKco|)iathy  presents  for  our  acceptance,  in  the  sim- 
plicity  of  its  mode  of  prescribing  rcmcilics  for  disease* 

There  is  anodicr  consideration,  of  a  profound  and 
interesting  character,  to  which  I  wish  now  to  address 
myself,  and  to  the  investigation  of  which  I  earnestly 
hoi>e  tny  professional  brethren  will  give  their  &eriou» 
attention. 

The  subject  presents  itself  in  the  terms  by  which  the 
various  articles  of  the  Materia  Me<lica  are  arranged 
and  desijjnated  It  is  expressed  in  one  word,  the 
inUniion  of  the  treatment 

In  tlie  sj-stem  of  Galen,  which  governed  medicine 
for  fifteen  hundred  years,  all  drugs  were  estimated  as 
hot  or  cold.  dr>'  or  moist,  in  regulated  degrees  ;  and 
were  prescribed  accordingly  for  diseases  which  were 
sii[)posed  to  correspond  to  them  by  contraries;  as  a 
hot  remedy  for  a  cold  disease,  and  a  dry  one  for  a 
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moist  At  present  they  arc  called  emetics,  catliartlcs, 
diaphoretics,  narcotics,  and  s*o  fortli.  These  termii 
indicate  the  very  essence  of  the  usual  practice ;  the 
lii^ht  in  which  all  remedies  are  viewed;  the  inhfiHon 
with  which  they  are  given. 

Thws  it  appears  that  drugs  are  not  considered  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  these  modes  of  action.  When  a  patient  is  seen, 
the  mental  inquiry  is,  what  are  the  indicaii&m  which 
his  ailments  suggest  ?  Ou^fht  he  to  be  vomited,  or 
purged,  or  refrigerated,  or  stimulated  ?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  is  supposed  to  direct  to  the  classes 
of  medicines  which  are  to  be  administrated,  and  they 
arejjiven  with  corresponding />//^;//;W«x.  In  prescribing 
ipecacuanha,  or  tartar  emetic,  tlie  pliysician  intends  to 

firoduce  vomiting;  in  giving  blue  pill  and  colocynth, 
bllowed  by  senna  and  lipsoni  salts,  he  intends  to 
purge;  in  applying  a  plaster  of  cantharides  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  he  intends  to  produce  infiammation 
and  blistering  of  the  previously  healthy  skin. 

Far  otherwise  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
law  of  homoeopathy.  The  patient  is  suffering  in  such 
a  manner  ;  the  question  suggested,  when  Uic  examina- 
tion of  the  case  is  concluded,  is  this,  what  drug  pro- 
duces in  health  a  similar  condition  uf  disease  ?  That 
drug  must  necessarily  act  upon  the  organs  which  are 
diseased  ;  it  will  act  upon  tlicm  while  under  the  ex- 
citement of  disease  in  a  very  small  dose, — too  small  to 
act  upon  any  other  organs  which  it  has  a  natural 
relation  to,  but  which  are  still  in  a  healthy  condition  ; 
by  the  use  of  this  drug  the  dlsea!*e  will  be  best  arrested, 
the  health  will  be  best  restored,  and  all  that  is  well  will 
be  let  alone. 

Thus  the  immediate  object  proposed  by  the  homcto- 
palhic  practitioner  is.  not  to  produce  vomiting,  or 
puiging,  or  perspiration,  or  any  other  evacuation,  but 
simply  to  remove  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  is 
suffering.  Of  course  the  ultimate  object  of  the  alio- 
pathic  practitioner  is  to  restore  his  patient  to  hcahh, 
but  it  will  be  seen  tliat  tliat  object  is  aimed  at  indirally. 
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throi^h  the  medium  of  other  prior  intentions  ;  tliese 
intentions  being,  not  to  produce  health,  but  conditions 
which  are  thi?m<if^lv(^  mortr  or  le^  departures  from 
health.  The  sick  man  is  to  bn  cured  fy  hrin^  matU 
mtyre  suk  ;  however  numerous  his  symptoms  maybe 
when  seen  by  his  physician,  he  must  have  some 
additional  ailments  produced  artificially,  before  he  can 
expect  to  be  reheved.  This  important  difference 
between  the  two  inieniions  must,  I  tliink,  be  intelligible 
and  plain. 

It  is  true  that  certain  effects  arc  sometimes  produced 
by  the  small  dose  of  the  homutoi>athist  which  resemble^ 
in  some  d(^;Tx:c,  the  effects  of  the  common  medicines; 
— for  instance,  when  aconite  is  given  in  a  case  of  inflam- 
matory fever  with  a  dry  skin ;  at  tlie  moment  when 
^relief  is  cxfjcricnccd  by  the  removal  of  the  fever,  there 

,y  be  perspiration  ;  but  the  resemblance  is  apparent 
only:  the  medicine  was  not  jjivcn  as  a  diaphoretic, 
with  ihc  inicni^on  to  prtjduce  pcrspiraiiun,  neitlier  did 
its  doing  so  relieve  the  fever ;  tlicsc  two  events 
happened  in  the  opposite  order;  the  fever  was  firat 
checked,  and  tlicn,  through  returning  health,  the 
previously  dry  skin  became  moist.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  a  case  of  constipation  from  torpor  of  the 
bowels,  opium  is  given,  and  the  natural  action  is  by- 
and-by  restored  ; — not  because  opium  is  a  purgative, 
for,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  claRsed  ai  the  head  of 
medicines  of  an  opposite  character,  btit  beeatise  it 
removed  the  torpor,  by  which  means  nature  was  in  a 
condition  to  proceed  as  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  methods  is  exhibited,  though 
with  some  confusion,  by  Dn  Paris  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  ; — 

"  Dn  Dlackall  presents  us  with  a  case,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr-  Johnson  of  Exeter,  in  which  well-fermented 
bread  occasioned,  in  ike  space  of  a  few  h&urs,  an  effect 
so  powerfully  diuretic,  as  to  have  cured  the  sailors  on 
board  the  Asia  East  Indiamnn,  who  had  been  attacked 
with  dropsy  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  damaged  rice; 
so  that  diuretics  in  some  cases  cure  i^y  cmcuadng.  while 
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in  otbcTfi,  as  in  tlie  Instance  above  cited,  they  cvucnaie 
by  caring." 

H<-'re  then  Is  another  characteristic  difference  between 
the  two  systems  of  mctlical  trentment ;— the  usual 
method  attempts  to  cure  hy  evacuatinjf;  the  new 
mode  will  evacuate,  i/  there  he  anything  nquiying 
wacuaiUm,  by  first  curinjj. 

Tlie  reason  now  appears  why  homccopathists  do  not 
call  the  remedies  they  use  by  die  names  commonly 
atlaclied  to  them,  as  calliartics,  siidorifics,  &c-  The 
unprcpriety  would  be  as  great  as  it  is  to  call  good 
wholesome  "well-fermented'"  bread  a  diuretic^  as  is 
done  by  Ur  I'aris  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted. 
Such  an  appellation  is  a  hbel  on  the  suff  of  life. 
What  the  bread  did.  was  iiist  what  the  unsound  rice 
could  not  do, — it  nourished  the  body ;  acting,  not  as  a 
medicine,  but  as  wholesome  food, — the  thing  needed. 
The  evacuation  of  the  droi^sical  ciTiision  was  Uie  con- 
se<iuencc  of  the  restored  hcaltit  and  strenj^h  of  the 
diffeicnt  organs  of  tlic  tiocly.  \^Tiat  the  homo^opatliic 
remedy,  given  alunc.  does  is  X\>  restore  the  diseased 
or^n,  if  it  be  capable  of  restoration  to  health  ;  iiny 
evacuations  which  may  follow  being  the  consequence 
of  that  restoration.  Tliis  is  a  refined  and  scientific 
proceeding,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  rude 
violence  of  large  doses  of  poisonous  dnigs,  given  in 
combination,  and  **  fighting  logedier  in  the  dant/* 


The  considerations  advanced  in  this  Kssay  afford 
conclusive /r/w4_/?^/r  evidence  of  the  great  superiority 
of  tlic  method  of  giving  a  single  medicine  at  a  time- 
1'hc  only  question  which  can  now  be  raised  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  facL  Does  tlie  plan  succeed  at  the  bedside  o£J 
the  {^tient  ?  To  answer  this  inquiry  I  would  gladly 
produce  cases  fmm  allopatiiic  sources,  and  this  for  a 
double  reason  r  no  disposition  could  be  felt  to  question 
the  authority;  and  the  infinitesimal  dose,  which  docs 
not  form  |xirt  of  the  subject,  would  not  com|>licate  the 
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evidence.  But  a  sufficient  number  of  such  ca5scs  can- 
not be  met  with,  so  nearty  universal  is  tlie  i>racticc  of 
combinatioti.  A  few  reports,  scattered  tlinjugh  the 
journals,  may  be  found  of  ipecacuanha  liaving  been 
given  successfully  in  haemorrhage;  of  (of>per  in  some 
spasmodic  affections,  as  chorea;  of  mtx  vomica  in 
spinal  disease ;  of  troisi^/c  in  deraiigemt:nts  of  tlie 
slomach  ;  of  arsenic  In  Mmie  diseases  of  the  skin ;  but 
tliew: — 

''Apparent  ran  nantcs  tn  gurf^tc  vasto,*'— ViRGlL. 

and  they  are  not  sufTicicnt  to  prove  the  affirmative  to 
the  answer.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  support  the  state- 
ment that  one  remedy  at  a  lime  is  sufBcicnc  to  cure; 
they  also  constitute  evidence  in  favour  of  the  law  of 
homceopathy^^as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
here  given: — they  may  at  least  be  considered  <^ufficient 
to  lead  intelligent  observers  in  the  right  direction- 

I  am  con*itrained  therefore  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
works  already  published  by  homdroixithists,  and  which 
conlain  ovcr^vhelming  evidence  to  prove  the  sufficiency 
of  a  single  remedy. 

I  am  also  bound  to  give  my  own  personal  testimony 
to  the  same  eflccL  For  example,  1  have  seen,  of  acute 
cases,  inflammation  of  the  brain  removed  by  bdladonna; 
intlammatory  croup  cured  hy  aconite ;  mumps  by  w^- 
cury ;  pneumonia  \>y  p/iosp/t&ms  ;  and  of  chronic  cases, 
dyspepsia  removed  hy  ptihatiiia :  ttbcs  mescnterica 
by  suiphur ;  disease  of  tlve  bladder  by  pctroimm ; 
consti|wiion  by  aptum  ;  and  so  on.  In  other  cases,  a 
single  remedy  is  sufficient  for  a  portion  of  the  treat- 
ment, or  for  the  symptoms  in  a  certain  stage,  or 
during  a  certain  period  of  the  disease ;  to  be  followed 
Ii)*  anoUier  medicine,  also  given  singly,  when  tliat 
stage  has  parsed  away,  or  when  the  symptoms  are 
ch«uiged. 

The  experiment  is  not  insuperably  difficult ;  let 
others  try  it,  as  1  have  done.  To  my  own  mind,  to 
say  that  one  medicine  at  a  time  is  practically  sufficient, 
and  answers  better  than  any  combination,  is  to  state  a 
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plain  ftut ;  and  I  cannot  conclude  otherwise  than  by 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the  method  will,  ere 
long,  be  universally  adopted.  We  shall  not,  till  then, 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  good  advice  given  us  of  old 
by  St  Basil,  "  The  physician  slwuld  attack  the  disease 
ami  not  ihc  patient" 
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"Effects  misimputedf  cases  wrong  told,  circumstances 
overlooked^  perhaps  too,  prejudices  and  partialities  against 
truth,  may  for  a  time  prevail,  and  keep  her  at  the  bottom 
of  her  well,  from  whence  nevertheless  she  emergeth  sooner 
or  later,  and  strikes  the  eyes  of  all  who  do  not  keep  them 
shut:' 

Bishop  Berkeley. 
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knowledge  is  more  beautiful  than  any  apparel  of  words 
,  can  be  put  upon  it"  LORD  BaCON. 


"  God  is  my  witness,  and  all  good  men  know  that  1 
have  now  laboured  fift>'  years  witli  all  care  and  paina 
in  the  illustration  and  amplification  of  my  art;  and 
that  1  have  so  certainly  touched  the  mark  whereat  I 
aimed,  that  antiquity  may  seem  to  have  nothing 
wherein  it  may  exceed  us  beside  the  glorj-  of  invention^ 
nor  po«teritj'  anything  left  but  a  certain  small  hope  to 
add  <;f>me  things,  as  it  is  easy  to  add  to  former  inven- 
tions" 

So  thought,  about  three  centuries  :^o.  the  celebrated 
surgeon  Ambrose  Pare;  and  so  tliink  many  in  the 
present  day.  But  it  is  in  vain.  Knowledge,  notwith* 
standing,  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Pare  was  expressing  his  self- 
complacent  satisfaction,  the  veil  which  had  covered 
the  eyes  of  Europe  for  so  many  ages  was  being  torn 
away  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  limits  of  our  intel- 
lectual vision  are  being  extended  more  rapidly  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  the  histof)'  of  the  world. 

If  any  one  would  see  and  participate  in  this  progress 
of  human  knowledge,  he  must  make  an  effort  to  free 
htinseif  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  from   the 
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l^vtfWof  prcsconccivtxl  opinion,  and  from  the  influence 
t4*  h;tWt:A  i^  thought,  and  nrsolve  to  admit  every  con- 
dwu^^n  which  aj^>t>cars  to  be  adequately  supported  by 
CMcful  obscr\'ation- 

The  subject  now  undertaken  is  one  of  acknowledged 
diffioihy.  I  think  no  one  can  have  fdt  this  difficulty 
more  than  niyb*;ir  An  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
nducc  it  within  its  proper  dimensions.  For  this 
purpose  it  Is  proposed,  after  a  few  remarks  on  tlic 
general  character  and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  to  state  the  case  and  its  difficulty,  and 
then  lo  answer  the  three  following  questions : — 

I,  Are  we  acquainted  with  any  facts  which  render  it 
probable  that  infinitesimal  quantities  of  ponderable 
matter  may  act  upon  the  living  animal  body?  In 
other  words,  what  does  analogy  teach  us  ? 

II,  Are  there  any  facts  which  show  the  action  of 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  ponderable  matter  on  the 
hmlihy  body  ? 

III,  What  arc  the  actual  proofs  in  support  of  the 
assertion  that  such  minute  quaniities  of  ponderable 
matter  act  rcmedially  on  the  aiicascd  body  ? 

Our  knowledge  of  nature  is  obtained  by  observing 
facts  or  events,  and  their  succession,  by  our  bodily 
senses.  Our  ideas  of  external  objects  are  produced  by 
the  impression  which  those  objects  are  capable  of 
making  upon  our  minds,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  senses.  We  can  observe  and  axpcnment  upon 
these  facts  or  events,  and  the  manner  in  which  Uiey 
succeed  each  other,  to  the  extent  which  our  senses 
permit  us,  but  no  further-  The  limit  of  the  powers  of 
our  coqwreal  senses  is  the  limit  of  our  knowledge. 
This  limitation  is  absolute^     For  example  : — 

Sound  is  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  air  striking 
upon  the  organs  of  hearing.  The  i-arious  music^ 
notes,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  produced  by 
the  varying  rapidity  of  these  vibrations.  The  gravest 
sound    is  produced   by  about  thirty  vibrations   in  a 
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second,  the  most  acute  by  about  a  thousand.'  Each 
series  of  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  air  is  a  fact 
or  natural  event,  and  when  it  strikes  our  ear  we 
become  acquainted  with  its  existence  by  ihc  sound 
perceived,  provided  the  number  of  vibrations  is  not 
below  thirty  nor  above  a  thousand  in  a  second. 
These  are  the  limits  of  our  powers  of  observation  of 
vibrations  of  the  ain  Tliat  there  are  vibrations  slower 
than  thirty  and  more  rapid  than  a  thousand  in  a 
second,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  there  are  living 
beings  capable  of  perceiving  them,  is  probable — the 
hare  fur  example — but  to  us  iJiey  are  as  Uiough  tlicy 
did  not  exist. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  eye  and  the  observation  of 
colours.  The  vibrations  of  the  ether,  (according  to 
the  undidatorj"  theory  of  light),  produce  impressions 
upon  the  organ  of  seeing,  and  the  varying  rapidity  of 
these  vibrations  enables  us  to  perceive  the  dilTorcnt 
colours.  The  limits  are  still  narrower  than  those  of 
sound.  The  whole  scale  of  colour,  from  violet  to 
crimson,  lies  between  vibrations  which  number  458 
millions  of  millions  (or  billions)  and  737  millions  of 
millions  in  a  second.  That  there  are  vibrations  of  the 
tumintferous  ether,  varying  in  frequency  beyond  these 
two  extremes,  must  be  almost  certain,  and  that  there 
are  eyes  which  can  feel  their  impression  is  probable, — 
the  owl  and  the  bat,  for  example, — but  to  us  they  are 
as  though  they  were  not  We  shall  never,  in  this 
life,  hear  new  sounds,  nor  see  new  colours. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  touch  are  similarly  limited. 
The  hound  can  smell  and  the  bisect  can  touch  what 
we  cannot 

In  two  ways  art  has  rendered  assistance  to  our  sense 
of  sight  We  stand  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  our  eye  takes  in  a  considerable 

^  Savant  hn-t  reduced  thcAc  tigurcs  for  a  very  deep  sound 
to  fourteen  or  aixtcen  vibrations  in  n  second  i  and  has  pushed 
the  limit  of  acute  rounds  up  to  48,000  vibrations  in  a  second. 
Sec  Ganoi's  '  Physics,*  by  Atkinson,  jlh  edition.  1872,  page 
"74-     (i»73)- 
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prospect  of  the  siirrounding  waters,  the  telescope 
extends  this  prospect ;  still  in  either  case,  it  has  posi- 
tive limits,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  powers  of 
tlie  eye-  This  prospect,  vast  as  it  seenis  to  us  at  the 
time,  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  real  extent 
of  the  ocean. 

Again,  bodies  soon  become  divided  till  their  par- 
ticles are  loo  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  perceive  them. 
That  they  still  exist,  and  are  susceptible  of  much 
further  subdivision,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  aid 
which  the  microscope  affords  us ;  we  can  now  follow 
them  with  the  eye  till  they  arc  millions  of  times  Itrss 
than  before;  but  our  vision  again  ceases — we  lose  the 
particle — yet  we  cannut  conclude  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist,  or  ceased  to  be  divisible.  There  are  animals  as 
small  as  this  particle,  and  the  atoms  of  which  they  arc 
made  up  must  be  considerably  less  than  themselves. 
The  particle  we  have  lost  may  be  capable  of  further 
division  indefinitely ;  so  that  the  divisions  we  can  see 
may  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  those  we  can- 
not see,  than  the  prospect  which  the  deck  of  a  ship 
affords  us  does  to  the  rest  of  the  unseen  ocean. 

Beyond  these  limits  our  knowledge  of  external 
tilings  cannot  extend  ;  they  are  impassable  boundaries. 
We  see  how  near  they  approach  each  other,  and 
consequently  how  finite  our  knowledge  is. 

Besides  these  there  are  limits  of  another  kind,  which 
require  to  be  noticed.  They  will  be  best  explained,  as 
the  former  have  been,  by  an  example  or  twa 

On  the  discover)'  of  oxygen  gas  it  was  concluded  by 
Lavoisier  to  be  an  element  necessary  to  the  processes 
ofcombuslion  and  acidification  ;  to  be  the  sole  supporter 
of  combustion  and  the  sole  generator  of  acids  :  h)'po- 
theses  were  constructed  and  the  name  given  accord- 
ingly. This  was  the  Umii  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  at  the  time,  A  few  years  later  it  was  disco- 
vcrcd  tliat  a  leaf  of  copper  takes  fire  spontaneously 
and  burns  in  chlorine  gas,  and  dial  hydrogen  and 
chk>rine  combine  and  form  a  powerful  atiti  Here 
then  was  a  real  extension  of  our  knowledge 
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If  we  collect  in  a  small  vessel  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen and  one  of  oxygen,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
contact  of  l^ame,  or  an  electric  spark,  will  cause  an 
explosion,  the  gases  disappear  and  a  drop  of  water  is 
produced,  For  some  time  it  was  believed  tliat  the 
agency  of  heat  or  of  electricity  was  requisite  to  produce 
these  mechanical  and  chemical  phenomena.  But  it 
wa^  afterwards  found  that  if  we  insert  a  piece  of  cold 
spongy  platinum  into  the  mixture,  that  is  sufficient  to 
occasion  the  gases  to  explode,  and  the  drop  of  water 
to  be  produced.  Thus  the  previous  limits  of  our 
knowledge  were  extended- 

Thusc  examples  show  that  our  knowledge  of  nature 
has  not  only  a  fixed  limit,  dependent  on  the  powers  of 
our  bodily  senses,  but  that  it  is  also  limiled  by  a  slid- 
ing scale,  dependent  upon  the  industry  with  which  wc 
use  these  powers.  This  is  the  boundary  which  has 
already  so  often  been  extended  ;  these  are  the  barriers 
which  we  may  still  hope  to  throw  down. 

The  small  dose  of  tlie  homceopathist,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  double  limit,  may  be  thus  considered  : — 
chemical  tests  follow  the  yrainof  medicinal  substance  to 
the  third  trituration,  that  is,  till  it  has  been  divided 
into  a  million  of  part*;,  and  a  good  eye,  assisted  by  a 
powerful  microscope,  can  follow  it  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
trituration,  beyond  this  it  is  absolutely  lost  to  the 
perception  of  our  sight  The  sense  of  smell  can 
detect  musk  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  dilution.  Everything 
that  we  know  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  the  division 
of  matter  stops  here,  but  our  senses  cannot  follow  it 
further.  On  the  other  hand,  our  power  of  observing 
the  effects  produced  by  these  doses  has  no  limit  but 
that  of  the  sliding  scale.  Admitting  for  the  moment, 
wliat  1  think  will  afterwards  be  proved,  that  efi'ecls  arc 
produced,  it  is  evidently  as  easy  for  us  to  observe 
them  after  a  dose  of  the  thirtieth,  as  after  one  of  die 
third  or  of  the  first  trituration.  The  same  cautious 
are  necessary,  but  nothing  more. 

Another  feature  in  die  character  of  our  knowledge 
of  natural  things  is  our  ignorance  of  miMUs  of  aciwn. 
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This  also  15  a  result  of  the  very  limited  powers  of  our 
hodily  senses.  The  succession  of  events  can  be  traced 
only  for  a  few  links,  and  we  cannot  discover  how  even 
these  are  connected  together. 

A  lucifer  match  is  rubbed  on  a  rough  surface  and 
it  inflames.  Hoto  friction  produces  such  a  result  we 
know  not.  If  it  be  said  that  friction  evolves  heat,  and 
that  heat  inflames  the  niatcli,  the  question  returns,  lum 
docs  friction  evolve  heat  ?  and  how  does  heat  intlame 
the  match  ?     No  one  can  tell 

No  fact  is  belter  ascertained  than  that  the  moon  is 
kept  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  round  the  sun,  by  the  same  force  as  that  which 
causes  a  stone  or  an  apple  to  fall  to  the  ground-  These 
bodies  are  separated  by  immense  distances,  how  can 
they  act  upon  each  other  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  an 
inert  lump  of  m.itter  to  influence  anodier  inert  lump  a 
hundred  millions  of  miles  off?  It  is  by  the  force  of 
gravitation  ;  but  what  is  gravity  ?  and  how  docs  it  act  ? 
We  know  not, 

If  we  throw  a  piece  of  the  metal  potassium  upon  ice^ 
it  instantly  inflames,  burns  itself  into  the  ice>  and 
disappears.  Part  of  the  ice  has  been  melted,  the  water 
decomposed,  its  hydrogen  burnt,  and  its  oxygeji  has  . 
united  with  the  metal  and  formed  a  portion  of  caustic 
potash,  which  is  all  that  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ice.  These  extraordinary^  phenomena  are  the  effect  of 
chemical  af^nity,  but  wliat  is  that?  and  how  does  it 
act  ?     No  one  can  inform  us. 

We  can  surround  a  seed  with  suitable  proportions  of 
air,  warmth,  and  moisture,  and  can  observe  the  gradual 
development  of  the  germ,  of  the  entire  plant,  and  of  the 
ripening  seed.  Hoti)  have  all  these  wonderful  changes 
been  effected  ?  They  are  attributed  to  the  vital  force, 
but  we  know  not  in  the  least  what  that  is,  nor  how  it 
acts.  We  can  examine  the  various  tissues  with  our 
microscopes,  and  analyse  them  in  our  laboratories,  and 
thus  become  aajuainced  with  many  new  and  beautiful 
factSr  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  growth  of  our  eApcrimental  plant*     When  wc  have 
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reduced  the  mechanism  to  the  simplest  form,  we  fiad 
that  it  consists  of  minute  vesicles,  formed  by  an  elastic 
transpari:nt  membrane  composed  of  a  substance  some* 
what  resembling  starch,  and  called  ceilulosA,  When  we 
have  obtained  uic  ultimate  chemical  analysis,  we  find 
certain  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
a  few  metals  or  mctalHc  oxides.  We  find  nothing 
which  reveals  to  us  what  viiatiiy  is,  nor  Iiqw  the 
successive  changes  wc  have  witnessed  Juve  been 
brought  abouL 

Wc  take  fuc^d  and  arc  nourished  ;  we  take  medicines 
and  arc  acted  upon  by  them  ;  wc  take  poisons  and  die; 
but  how  these  things  act  so  as  to  produce  such  cflccts 
we  know  not 

If  it  be  said  that  our  food  is  converted  into  chyme 
in  the  stomach,  and  into  chyle  in  the  intestines,  that 
this  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and  conveyed  by  the 
thoracic  duct  into  the  blood,  and  that  thus  wc  are 
nourished.  I  reply,  all  this  is  granted,  but  what  then? 
The  question  remains  as  it  was, — hmo  is  all  this  done  ? 
No  one  can  telL 

Again,  if  it  be  said  that  medicines  act  on  the  nervous 
system,  antl  stimulate  the  stomach,  that  they  arc 
sedatives  and  stimulants,  emetics  and  pur^tives, 
sudoritics,  and  expectorants  ;  what  of  all  this  ?  What 
are  these  stimuLiting  powers,  how  do  they  produce 
their  e^cts,  and  how  arc  tlicsc  effects  beneficial  ?  No 
answer  is  given. 

The  succession  of  events, — the  steps  by  which  an 
ultimate  result  is  produced, — these,  wifltiA  the  timiis 
d€scrtbedy  may  be  observed  and  experimented  upon, 
but  how  each  step  is  accomplished  is  beyond  our  ken. 
Of  the  recesses  of  nature,  of  the  secret  cliambers  in 
which  her  operations  arc  carried  on,  huw  forces  are 
"  correlative,"  how  tlicy  caii  be  tliangcd  into  each 
other,  how  they  act  upon  matter,  how  matter  acts  upon 
themt  we  arc  profoundly  ignorant,  Neverihcleas  we 
believe  what  wc  sec  without  waiting  until  we  can 
<:xplain  it 

Such  is  the  actual  condition,  the  general  character 
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and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  ihis  con- 
sequence follows: — we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  any- 
thing which  professes  to  be  z  fad,  if  supported  by  a 
sufficient  amount  of  evidence,  merely  because  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  expectations,  does  not  coincide 
with  our  previous  opinions,  or  is  not  within  the  limits 
of  our  lormer  experience.  Weare  notjuslisiied  in  con- 
cluding against  a  statement  of  fact  hy  A  priori  reasoning 
or  theoretical  considerations.  Analogies  may  render 
an  assertion  probable  or  the  contrarj',  but  no  reasoning 
is  concUisive  against  a  matter  of  fact  The  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  announcement  of  a  fact  cannot  be 
Mrtllcd  by  reasoning  or  argumentation,  it  must  be 
decided  by  evidence. 

The  case  to  be  stated  is  this  ; — when  a  remedy  has 
been  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  homceopatliy 
(explained  in  Essay  IV),  an  inconceivably  smalt 
quartity  is  often  a  sufficient  dose. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  incredibility  of  this  state- 
ment 

He  ic  well  observed  that  the  matter  in  hand  is  not 
to  account  for  the  efficacy  of  the  small  doses,  but  to 
prove  that  they  are  efficacious.  The  difficulty  is  nt>t 
now  to  explain  their  action,  but  how  to  believe  it. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  it  was  proposed  to  that  learned  body 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  when  a  live  fish  was  put  into 
a  basin  full  of  water,  none  overflowed.  After  sundry 
grave  liypothcses  had  been  propounded  and  objections 
urged,  it  was  at  length  proposed  to  try  the  experiment- 
iio  wiih  this  medical  difficulty,  leaving  explanations, 
let  us  lirbt  try  the  experiment  as  a  matter  of  fact  The 
whole  case  is  embraced  by  the  three  questions  already 
pru|>i>scil. 

I, — Arc  wc  acquainted  with  any  facts  which  render 
it  prolsiblc  that  infinitesimal  quantities  of  ponderable 
iivattrr  may  act  upon  the  living  animal  body  ?  In  other 
wonU  wlwl  does  anahgy  leach  us  ? 
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Look  at  that  bright  star  I  Its  brilliant  beams  of 
light  strike  upon  the  e}^  and  convince  the  merest 
child  of  iLs  existence ;  and  yet  it  is  so  remote  ihat  the 
astronomer  with  his  telescope  cannot  calculate  its 
distance.  What  a  vivid  flash  that  was,  and  how  loud 
the  thunder !  See  yonder  oak  riven  to  its  centre, — 
what  an  irresistible  forct:;  and  yet  the  chemist,  with 
his  most  delicate  balance,  cannot  perceive  its  weight 
Here  is  a  mass  of  iron,  weighing  a  thousand  pounds, 
moving  rapidly  upwards,  notwithstanding  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  to  this  amount,  without  any  visible  link, 
towards  another  small  bent  piece  of  iron  a  foot  long,, 
encircled  with  the  galvanic  current; — and  now  falling 
heavily  to  the  ground  the  instant  that  current  is  arrestea 
What  a  mysterious,  albeit  very  visible  effect  from  an 
invisible,  impalpable,  imponderable  i>owcr,  generated 
by  such  simple  means.  How  warm  tlic  fire  feels  while 
wc  stand  at  the  distance  of  some  feet  from  the  hearth  ! 
Wc  can  imagine  how  heat  will  go  up  the  chimney, 
because  heated  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air,  and  will 
therefore  ascend  ;  but  how  docs  the  warnuh  get  across 
horizontally  to  our  logs  ?  Oh,  it  is  radiant  heat  or 
caloric  which  travels  in  right  lines  in  every  direction. 
Vef)'  well,  but  what  is  radiant  heat  or  caloric  ?  What 
is  light  ?  What  is  electricity  ?  What  is  magnetism  ? 
Several  answers  are  given  by  philosophers  to  ihe-se 
*]nestions.  Taking  light  as  the  example,  there  are  t\vo 
modes  of  explaining  it : — according  to  Newton,  light 
consists  of  material  particles,  emitted  by  luminous 
bodies,  and  moving  through  space  with  a  velocity  of 
192,000  miles  in  a  second,  and  these  particles  striking 
the  eye  produce  the  sensation  of  lighL  According  to 
the  other  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  light  con- 
sists in  an  undulating  or  vibrator)'  movement,  which, 
when  it  reaches  the  eye,  excites  the  sensation  of  light, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sensation  of  sound  is  excited 
in  the  ear  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  theory  also  presumes  the  existence  of  a  material 
medium  through  and  by  which  the  vibrations  can  be 
transmitted  ;   in  fact  it  supposes  that  an  exceedingly 
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thin  and  elastic  medium,  called  ether,  611s  all  space. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  uniinpcrtant  which 
theory  is  regardtxl  as  iht:  true  one,  inasmuch  as  both 
a^unie  ihai  maiitr  in  some  fortn  is  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  impressions  of  light  and  colour 
upon  the  livine  animal  body.  The  effects  arc  produced 
by  imponderable  but  not  by  immaterial  agcnta.  To 
convey  some  faint  notion  of  excessive  minuteness,  it 
may  be  mcntioiie<.l  that  the  length  of  an  undulation  of 
the  extreme  violet  ray  of  light  is  00000:67  ^^  ^" 
indi ;  the  mimber  of  undulations  in  an  inch  U 
59,750  ;  and  the  number  of  undulations  in  a  second 
is  727,000,000,000,000,  (727  billions);  while  the  cor- 
responding numbers  for  the  indigo  ray  are,  length, 
0"OOooiS5  of  an  inch  ;  54^070  undulations  in  an  inch  ; 
and  658,000,000,000,000,  (658  billions)  in  a  second- 
The  other  rays  differ  in  similar  proportions, 

"That  man,"  says  Herschel,  "should  be  able  to 
measure  with  certainty  such  minute  portions  of  space 
and  time  is  not  a  little  wonderful ;  for  it  may  be  ob- 
served, whatever  theory  of  light  we  adopt,  these 
periods  and  these  spaces  have  a  real  txistatcc,  being  in 
fact  deduced  by  Newton  from  direct  measurements, 
and  involving  nothing  hypodietical,  but  the  names 
which  have  been  given  them/' 

Whether,  therefore,  light  be  viewed  as  material  par- 
ticles emitted  continuously,  and  in  all  directions,  by 
luminous  bodies,  or  as  the  vibrntions  of  an  elastic 
material  medium,  it  \&,  in  cither  case,  dependent  upon 
fHtxUer  for  its  existence  or  production  ;  it  is  matter,  hut 
exceedingly  mrc,  subUe,  and  so  minutely  divided  as  to 
be  to  us  imponderable. 

It  is  probable  that  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism 
are  motions,  var)-ing  in  kind,  of  the  same  ethen 

That  space  is  occupied  by  minute  particles  of  matter 
arlmiTit  of  being  proved  In  nnolher  manner  quite  inde- 
pendent of  these  observations  on  light  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  astronomers  that  one  of  the  comets, 
called  Emlu^i.  which  is  a  body  not  denser  than  a  small 
cloud  of  sieam»  for  die  suu^  aic  seen  through  it  with- 
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out  any  diminution  of  their  brilliancy,  and  which  re- 
volves round  the  sun  in  1,208  days,  has  its  jK^riod 
sightly  diminished  during  each  revolution.  It  is 
evident  that  its  motion  13  impeded  by  a  rmsting 
medium,  by  which  its  centrifugal  force  is  diniinishedp 
and  consequently  tlie  relative  power  of  gravity  is 
increased  ;  this  brings  the  comet  nearer  to  the  sun,  its 
orbit  becomes  contracted,  and  the  time  occupied  by  a 
revolution  shortened.  Thus,  by  another  series  of  ob- 
servations, we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  Uiat  there 
exists  a  rare,  subtle,  and  imponderable /o$^m  of  minutely 
divided  matter- 

Infinitesimal  quantities  of  this  imponderable  matter 
are  capable  of  acting  energetically,  and  tk^  do  so  a£t 
habitually,  pruilucing  such  imprc^ssions  as  those  of 
tight,  &c.,  upuii  the  living  animal  body. 

Reasoning,  then,  from  analogy,  wc  may  conclude  it 
to  be  probaile  iliat  other  forms  of  matter,  even  though 
reduced  by  ihc  successive  triturations^  into  similariy 
smcil  dimiftsicns^  may  also  act,  and  act  powerfully, 
upon  the  living  body. 

II, — Are  there  any  facts  which  show  the  action  of 
inhnitesimat  quantities  of  ponderable  matter  upon  the 
htalU^'  Iwxly  r 

The  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  different  departments 
of  nature  to  each  otlier  is  justly  adduced  as  a  demon- 
stratioii  that  the  whole  has  been  created  and  arranged 
under  tlie  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  In 
nothing  is  this  adaptation  niore  conspicuous  than  in  the 
appropriate  fitness  of  the  corporeal  senses  of  man  to 
the  surrounding  world. 

So  far  as  we  are  cognisant  of  the  material  creation, 
it  is  disposed  under  the  five  following  forms :— solid 
bodies,  liquids,  gases  or  airs,  imponderable  ether,  and 
minutely  divided  particles  of  ponderable  bodies.  For 
the  appreciation  of  these  various  forms  of  matter  wc 
have  five  senses.  The  sense  of  touch,  mainly  con- 
versant with  solid  bodies  ;  that  of  tasle,  whicli  is  im- 
pressed by  li<^uids  uuly  ;  the  delicate  organ  of  hearing, 
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which  can  perceive  tfie  vibratory  movements  of  gases 
or  airs ;  the  still  more  deh"cate  organ  of  the  eye,  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  from  the  undulations  of  the 
imponderable  ether ;  and.  lasUy,  the  sense  of  smell, 
adapted  to  the  coadition  of  the  particles  of  bodies, 
when  they  have  become  so  divided  as  to  be  infini- 
tesimal, that  is,  indefinitely  small  and  imponderable. 

It  is  the  form  of  matter  last  named  which  we  have 
now  specially  to  consider.  The  particles  separated 
from  larger  masses,  wliich  become  by  degrees  so  small 
as  to  elude  in  succession  the  perception  of  all  our 
senses,  and  perhaps  at  length  are  reduced  to  a  state 
similar  to  the  ether 

A  cubic  inch  of  platinum,  the  heaviest  body  we  are 
acquainted  with,  weighs  upwards  of  5000  grains.  A 
cubic  inch  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  body  which  aflects 
our  balances,  weighs  2  grains.  These  balances,  by 
ingenious  contrivances,  are  made  very  sensitive;  I 
have  one  which  readily  weighs  0"oo5,  or  five  thou- 
sandths of  a  grain.  Others  have  been  constructed 
still  more  delicate ;  but  the  particles  we  arc  now 
examining  are  far  too  light  for  any  balance  to 
appreciate 

Mechanical  division  can  be  carried  to  an  almost 
incredible  degree.  Gold,  in  giUUng,  mSy  be  divided 
into  particles  at  least  one  thousand  four  hundred 
millionths  of  a  square  inch  in  size,  and  yet  possess  the 
colour  and  all  other  characters  of  the  laigtst  mass. 
Linen  yarn  has  been  spun  so  that  a  distinctly  visible 
portion  could  not  have  weijjhed  the  I27,ooo.cxx>  (127 
millionth)  of  a  grain  ;  and  j^t  this,  so  far  from  bcjinjj 
an  ultimate  particle  of  matter,  must  have  contained 
more  than  one  vegetable  fibre,  that  fibre  itself  being 
of  complex  organization,  and  built  up  of  an  indefi- 
nitely great  number  of  more  simple  forms  of  matter- 
Chemical  division  is  equally  successful  and  surprising- 
1  have  been  able  to  show  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  third  dilution  of  the  sulphate ;  that  is,  to  detect  the 
1,000,000  (millionth)  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  iron; 
this  panicle  was  not  a  simple  atom,  but  cousisiedi  of 
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course,  of  still  smaller  quantities  of  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  iron.  Sir  Robert  Kane  says  that  a  quantity  of 
silver,  equal  to  tlie  1,000.000,000,000  (billionth)  of  a 
aibic  line,  can  be  readily  delected/ 

Even  organic  substances,  which  are  very  compound 
bodies,  and  therefore  experimented  upon  with  more 
difficulty  tlian  minerals,  can  be  delected  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  Mr.  Herapath  has  given  in  evidence 
the  following  stalemeni: — "  1  am  perfectly  sure  that  I 
could  delect  the  50,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  strjchnine^ 
if  it  were  unmixed  with  organic  matter.  If  1  put  ten 
grains  in  a  gallon,  or  70.000  grains  of  water,  I  could 
discover  its  presence  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of 
that  water,"'  Now  an  atom,  the  most  minute  con* 
ccivabic  particle  of  strychnine,  is  composed  of  about 
30  atoms  of  carbon,  16  atoms  of  hydrogen,  1  atom  of 
nitrogen,  and  3  atoms  of  oxj'gen-  Each  of  these  par- 
ticles must  be  very  much  less  than  the  particle  of 
str)xhnine.  which  contains  50  of  tliem. 

It  can  scarcely  he  needful  to  n.'mark  that  any  par- 
ticle of  matter,  however  minute,  which  can  produce  a 
visibte  effect  upon  an  inert  chemical  re -agent,  must 
have  power  to  act  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  living 
animsds.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  hear  Mr. 
Hcrapathi  after  making  the  statement  which  I  have 
quoted,  go  on  to  say,  "  I  made  four  experiments  with 
a  large  dc^  to  which  I  had  given  the  eighth  part  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine.  I  have  discovered  it  by  change 
of  colour  in  tlic  32nd  jxirt  of  the  liver  of  a  dog."* 

That  particles  become  dividtxl  into  less  portions 
than  is  shown  even  in  tliesc  examples  is  evident  from 
the  daily  observation  of  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
violet  fills  a  royal  apartment  with  its  sweet  odour» 
which  is  thus  readily  perceivctt.  but  which  eludes  every 
other  mode  of  observation.      How  inconceivably  small 


'  'Elcmtnts  of  Chemistry,"  by  Sir  R,  Kane,  2nd  cditioo, 

»  The  "Times,'  May  23,  1856, 
■  Ibid. 
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must  be  the  particles  of  all  odours !    And  yet  they  are 
material' 

A  grain  of  musk  may  be  exposed  for  a  long:  period, 
and  be  unceasingly  emitting  particles,  easily  appre- 
ciated by  the  sense  of  smell,  yet  has  it  not  lost 
in  weieht  what  the  most  sensitive  balance  can  detect. 

These  are  insLinces  of  infinitesimal  quantities  of 
matter  acting  upon  the  fuaJthy  body- 
Contagious  malaria  constitute  a  large  class  of  agents 
whose  power  of  injuriously  acting  upon  our  healthy 
body  is  so  greatly  dreaded,  and  no  one  has  yet  doubted 
tliat  they  arc  material.  Who  voluntarily  crosses  the 
Pontine  marshes  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or 
exposes  himself  to  the  plagiic  of  Constantinople,  or 
the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies?  And  yet  the 
microscope  cannot  show  these  terrible  particles,  nor 
can  chemical  analysis  detect  them.  Ozone  perhaps 
decomposes  them. 

To  come  nearer  home,  a  clergyman  visit*;  a  patient 
in  scarlet  fever  but  does  not  touch  him.  he  aftenv<ird*i 
calls  upon  a  friend,  and  shakes  die  hand  of  one  of  the 
children  as  he  passes  her  on  the  staircase.  The  next 
day  this  child  sickens  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  her 
brotliers  and  sisters  take  it  from  her;  no  other  connec- 
tion can  be  traced.  This  is  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
and  no  one  doubts  the  communication  of  infection  in 
such  a  manner,  neither  is  it  doubted  that  the  infection 
itself  is  something  materia!.  What  is  the  weight  of  the 
particle  of  matter  thus  conveyed  ?  Is  it  heavier  than 
the  millionth  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  which,  it  is 
asserted  by  homccopathists,  is  sufficient,  when  given 
at  short  intervals^  to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  a 
case  ? 

The^e,  then,  are  also  instances  of  Infinitcsimally 
small  quantities  uf  matter  acting  upon  tlic  living  body 
in  iualiiu 

There  are  numerous  liquids  which  have  the  power 

'  I  express  this  as  my  belief,  notwithstanding  the  sugges- 
tion lately  made  that  odours  may  be  undulations. 
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of  affecting  the  healthy  body,  and  some  of  them  of 
taking  away  life,  and  yet  in  each  insUincc  the  quantity 
of  the  active  injiredicnt  is  so  exceedingly  small 
that  hitherto  no  means  have  been  effectual  in  de- 
tecting it. 

The  vaccine  matter  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
that  it  need  nut  be  alluded  to  further. 

Several  animiils  are  ftirnishtx!  with  [K)]sonous  liquids, 
which,  when  injected  into  a  wound,  occasion  the  dis- 


ease or  death  of  the  woundex!  animal.  Serpents,  bec<?, 
srnqjions,  and  spiders  arewelJ-known  examples.  In 
the  \"enomous  serpents  there  is  found  an  apparatus  of 
poison-fangs,  constituting  perhaps  the  most  terrible 
weapons  of  attack  met  with  in  the  animal  creation. 
The  poison-teeth  (a)  are  two  in  number,  placed  in  the 
upper  jaw,  when  not  in  use  they  are  laid  flat  upon  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  ;  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated, 
they  are  plucked  up  from  their  concealment,  and  stand 
out  Uke  two  long  lancets.  Each  fang  is  traversed  by 
a  canal,  through  which  the  poison  flows.  The  gland 
{6)  which  secretes  the  poison,  is  composed  of  cells 
communicating  with  a  duct  [c)  by  which  the  venom  is 
convej'ed  w  the  tooth.  The  poison  gland  is  covered 
by  a  muscle  (</)  which  is  attached  to  a  thin  fibrous  line 
(«}.  Thi»  is  part  of  the  muscle  whicli  clones  the  jaw, 
so  that  the  same  power  which  strikes  the  tectJi  into  the 
viper's  prey,  compresses  at  tiic  same  moment  the  bag 
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of  poison,  and  forces  it  through  the  fangs  into  the 
wound/ 

The  quantity  of  poison  contained  in  the  gland 
scarcely  exceeds  a  drop,  but  the  smallest  portion  of 
this  liquid  taken  up  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
inserted  by  a  slight  puncture  into  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  all  its  poisonous  efiects.  From 
some  serpents  it  produces  almost  immediate  death, 
Foniana  first  subjected  it  to  chemical  analysis,  and 
sacrificed  many  hundred  vipers  in  his  expcrimt^nls. 
Olhers  have  succet^dtrd  him  in  these  labours,  but 
aociiing  |>eculiar  has  been  discovered.  The  poison  is 
a  yellow  liquid,  and  has  not  been  distinguished  chemic- 
ally from  simple  gum  waten' 

Here  are  examples  of  infinitesimal  quantities  of  pon- 
derable matter  acting  with  frightful  enei^  upon  the 
healthy  body, 

Medicifial  substances  furnish  other  proofs.  A  single 
example  must  suffice.  I  nappreciable  quantities  of 
ipecacuanha  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  our  [)resent 
question,  so  decisive  and  convincing  that  no  apology 
need  be  made  for  extracting  the  following  cases  from 
that  well-known  and  highly  respectable  allopathic 
periodical,  the  "London  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal : '— 

"An  apprentice  of  mine,  naturally  healthful,  and  of 
an  active  disposition,  is  invariably  affected  with  a  most 
distressing  and  protracted  sneezing  on  the  most  careful 
dispensing  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  ipecacuanha.  A 
more  continued  application  of  it,  such  for  instance  as 
liappens  in  the  preparation  of  the  compound  powder, 
is  followed  witli  dyspnoea  (difficult)-  of  breathing),  cough, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  Having  occasion  some  time  ago 
to  compound  the  medicine  for  several  days  together, 
he  became  seriously  affected  by  it,  in  the  way  just 
stated,  and  he  has  not  enjoyed  full  health  since.    It  has 


^  'The  Animal  Kingdom/  by  T,  Rymer  Jones,  p.  588. 
■  Thompson's  "  Animal  ciiemistry/  p.  538, 
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evidently  produced  a  disposition  to  astlimat  and  an 
aptiiude  for  pulmonar>'  ailment,  which  he  had  not  used 
to  possess."* 

"  In  the  year  1 787  or  1 788,  in  pounding  the  root  to 
make  the  tpuacuanha  wuu,  I  was  suddenly  affected 
with  violent  and  reiterated  sneezings,  with  a  very 
profuse  deduction  from  the  eyes  and  nose ;  these 
symptoms  continued  without  intermission  for  many 
hours,  accompanied  by  great  heat  and  anguish 
throughout  tlie  cavity  of  Uie  thorax,  and  the  most 
c^jprcssive  dyspnura.  Exhausted  by  the  violence  of 
the  attack,  I  was  conveyed  to  bed,  whcn,%  supported^ 
for  1  was  unable  to  lie  down,  I  remained  more  or  less 
afillctcd  till  the  next  morning.  I  arose  extremely 
weakened,  and  with  all  the  usual  appearances  of  a 
severe  catarrh.  From  this  date  I  have  been  perpecti- 
ally  tormented  by  violent  catarrhs.  The  slightest 
motion  of  the  simple  or  compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha superinducrs  precisely  similar,  but  more  jjend^ 
effpct^  When  weighing  or  mixing  these  powders 
afterwards,  I  carefully  guarded  my  mouth  ard  nose  by 
a  cloth  ;  but  an  incautious  removal  of  it  for  inspiration, 
till  perhaps  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  after  the  medi- 
cine was  finished,  occasioned  the  same  inconveniences. 
At  length  I  was  compelled  to  quit  the  shop  when 
ipecacuanha  was  in  hand  ;  indeed,  I  have  frequcndy 
entered  my  own,  or  the  shop  of  a  stranger,  long  after 
it  had  been  used,  and  by  the  instant  recurrence  of 
these  very  distressing  sensations,  have  been  able  too 
accurately  to  ascertain  the  recent  exposure  of  diis 
drug, 

"  1  never  designedly  had  recourse  to  ipecacuanha 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Two  accidents  lately, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  afforded  mc  the 
opiJonunily  of  determining  its  present  efftxls  when 
inwardly  adinini^^Lered.  A  fncnd  luxating  mc  cuugh 
iJi  the  street,   presented  me  with  a  few  lozenge* ;  I 


'  Mr.  Spencer, '  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,'  June,  iSogy , 
vol.  XT^L,  p.  485, 
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took  two  at  once  ;  they  were  scarcely  dissolved,  ere  I 
felt  a  pungent  roughness  in  every  part  of  the  mouth, 
exciting  a  great  secretion  of  saliva ;  this,  it  is  worthy 
of  noting,  was  the  reverse  in  the  ])receding  attacks, 
when  the  excretory  ducts  uniformly  denied  dieir 
offices,  and  occasioned  a  disagreeable  drjness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  As  diis  acrid  sensation  extended 
to  the  lips,  tlicy  became  prodigiously  swollen  and 
inflamed.  On  the  fauces  I  experienced  the  Hke  effects^ 
with  a  most  teasing  itcliing  irritation  ;  it  descended  the 
trachea,  producing  pain  and  dyspncea ;  it  likewise 
proceeded  down  the  cesophagus,  creating  a  slight  heat 
in  the  stomach,  and  passed  with  moderate  gripings 
throughout  the  intestinal  canal. 

"  Soon  after,  a  powder  was  brought  to  my  house, 
with  an  order  to  prepare  more  of  the  same  kind.  I 
conveyed  a  few  particles  to  my  tongiie  to  discover  its 
composition;  I  quickly  experienced  those  feelings  in 
the  mouth  and  lips  which  arose  from  the  lozenges 
before,  but  In  a  milder  degree,  and  they  extended  no 
further.  Upon  referring  to  the  prescription.  I  found 
that  there  was  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha  and  ten  of 
calcined  ma.^^iiesia.  The  incident  gave  birth  to  the 
idea  tliat  the  former  strange  affection  had  originated 
from  the  same  cause  as  the  latter,  and  upon  enquiry 
my  suspicion  was  confirmed  ;  they  were  Ipecaamftha 
lozenges  which  1  had  swallowed.  ,  ,  .  Snuff  and 
other  stimulating  powders  excite  no  more  irriiation  on 
me  than  on  others/'' 

''  One  of  the  editors  recollects  a  somewliat  shnilar 
effect  produced  on  his  father/' 

"To  these  three  cases  (the  two  preceding  and  one 
by  Mr,  Royston,  alluded  to  in  January  9^  1S09)  I  sliall 
now  add  two  in  females,  who  seem  to  have  been 
affected  in  so  similar  a  manner  by  the  subtle  effluvia  of 
ipecacuanha,  that  to  enumerate  their  symptoms  would 
oidy  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  given  respect- 
ing those  effects. 
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"  The  first  of  these  cases  is  chat  of  a  lady,  now  about 
fifty,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon,  and  mother  of  a  numerous 
family.     The  general  state  of  health  has  always  been 
good,   her  disposition   lively  and   active,  and  by  no 
means    possessing    anything    of    that    valetudinarian 
irritability  which  marks  striking  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion-    She  has  been   much   in  the  habit,  when  the 
huiT^'  of  business  required  it,  of  assisting  her  husband 
in  dispensinji  medicines.     This  gave  rise  to  her  first 
discover^"  of  the  effects  of  ipecacuanha  on  her  habit. 
I   had  ati  uppurtunit)''  of  remarking  this  face   about 
eighteen  months  ago,  being  on  a  professional  visit  at 
her  house,  while  her  husband  laboured  under  a  severe 
fever.     She  was  about  to  dispense  one  of  my  prescrip- 
tions in  which  some  ipecacuanha  had  been  ordered, 
and  the  moment  she  i;aw  what  the  compofiition  was, 
she  ran  from  the  shop  to  a  distant  part  of  the  house, 
refusing  to  di^^pense  it.     This  excited  my  curiosity  to 
find  the  caii5;e.     On  following  her  she  explained  it, 
and  with   some  degree  of  an>:iety  looked  round,  test 
some  of  the  doors  between  her  and  the  shop  should 
have  been  left  open  while  the  prescription  was  about 
to  be  dispf-nsed.     As  my  stay  was  protracted  some 
days.    I  liad  occasion    Co  see   these  fears  repeatedly 
excited.     One  forenoon  in  particular,  while  she  was  ia 
her  Icitchen,  a  oonsidcnible  distance  from   the  shop, 
(two  passage  doors  being  between  herself  and   ItJ 
while  she  could  neither  st;c  nor  know  beforehand,  that 
ipecacuanha,  which  was  the  case,  was  weighing,  she 
called  out  with  vehemence  to  have  tlie  doors  dosed, 
on  account  of  the  sensations  she  was  beginning  to  feel. 
"The  second  instance  came  to  my  knowledge  only 
the  day  before  yesterday-     Tt:e  iad>^  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it  called  on  me  on  her  mothers  account,  who 
was  indisposed,  and  being  shown  Into  my  room,  took 
up  your  last  journal,  whicli  lay  on  my  table,  to  auiuse 
herself  till  my  appeaianct:.     On  my  entering  the  room 
she  told  me  slic  had  been  reading  my  book,  and  the 
part  which  ahe  accidentally  opened  was  Mn  B.'s  com* 
munication  ;  she  added  with  a  smile,  this  13  far  from  so 
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uncommon  a  case  as  this  gentleman  seems  to  think, 
for  I  myself  am  afflicted  by  it  in  ihe  same  manner; 
and  then  went  into  a  considerable  detail  of  the  symp- 
toms it  excited  in  her  The  catarrhal  affection  and 
sneering  she  described  as  particularly  distressing. 
The  copious  flow  was  so  acrid  as  to  tixcoriate,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  parts  over  which  it  fell  Her  upper  lip  and 
the  ala:  of  the  nostrils  were  swelled.  But  what  created 
in  her  the  most  alarm,  was  its  effects  on  her  eyes. 
They  became  swollen  and  stiff,  and  sight  was  dimini'- 
slicd.  The  eye-lids  tumefied  so  that  the  eyes  were 
sunk  almost  out  of  sight,  which  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  vision;  the  discharge  from 
her  eyes  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  from  her  nose» 
and  little  less  acrid.  .  .  .  No  catarrhal  effects 
were  excited  in  her  by  snufl."' 

**  I  know  a  lady  who  was  alwaj^  seized  with  asthma 
whenever  ipecacuanha  root  was  pounded  in  the  shop; 
so  sensible  was  she  of  this  effect,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
conceal  from  her  what  was  going  on  in  the  mortar. 
This  occurred  about  thirt>'  years  ago,  in  the  lady  of 
(he  physician  (Dr.  Buckham,  of  Wooler)  to  whom  I 
was  first  a  pupil,  and  I  was  twice  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  complaint  myself.  I  thought  by  her  being 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  she  could  not  m 
affected  ;  but  it  was  almost  immediately  felt,  and  the 
paroxysm  lasted  many  hours.  This  hidy  was  exqui- 
sitely nervous- 

"  1  have  been  informed  of  different  cases  almost 
similar;  they  were  all  women;  but,  conceiving  the 
observation  a  common  one,  I  did  not  note  them."* 

Two  similar  cases,  the  wives  of  medical  men,  are 
given  in  vol.  xxiv,  page  233,  by  Dr.  Scott  One 
attack,  caused  by  being  near  her  husband  at  the  time 
he  put  some  ipecacuanha  into  a  bottle,  was  so  violent 


I 


'  Dr.  Hamilton,  'Medical  and  Physical  JoumaV  April, 
1810,  vol.  XXili,  p.  318. 

*  Dr,  TrtJtter,  ■  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  July,  1810, 
vol  XXIV,  p,  ^o. 
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OS  nearly  io  firave  faial  There  vas  a  remarkable 
stricture  about  the  throat  and  chest,  with  very  trouble* 
£om(^  shortness  of  breathing,  with  a  particular  kind  of 
vhcczing  noise  The  symptoms  were  aggravated  at 
ntght  At  3  o'clock  m  the  morning  she  was  gasping^ 
for  breath  at  a  window,  pale  as  death,  her  pulse 
scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  in  the  utmost  immediate 
danger  of  suffocation.  She  became  easier  about  w 
a.m.  till  about  1 1  p,m.  The  same  scenl  was  continued 
mgki  days  and  nights  successiveiy. 

"  Mr  Leighton,  a  very  eminent  surgeon  at  New- 
cisllc,  very  nearly  lost  his  wife  in  a  similar  mnniien" 

Here,  then,  arc  such  undeniable  proofs — from  odours, 
from  contagious  malaria,  from  animal  poisons,  and  from 
me<licinal  substances, — that  it  may  be  strongly  con- 
cluded that  infinitesimal  quantities  of  ponderable 
matter  do  act  with  great,  and  sometimes  with  destruc- 
tive energy  upon  the  lualthy  body, 

II L — What  are  the  actual  proofs  in  support  of  the 
assertion  that  such  minute  quantities  of  ponderable 
matter  aa  remedially  on  the  disaistd  body  ? 

The  reply  to  the  first  quesiioa  proposed  renders  it 
pr&&a6ic  that  infinitesimal  quajuities  of  ponderable 
matter  tnay  act  upon  the  living  animal  body. 

The  answer  to  the  sccoad  question  embraces  very 
numerous  and  undeniable  facts  which  prove,  in  the 
most  positive  and  unexceptionable  manner,  that  such 
small  quantities  do  produce  direct,  and  sometimes 
frightfully  powerful  effects  upon  the  Uving  body  in 
kmlth. 

That  similarly  minute  quantities  will  act  upon  the 
unhmlihy  body  is  tliiis  shown  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  if  not  certain  ;  for  it  may  be  argued,  *J 
/&riwri,  if  they  can  act  upon  the  body  in  health,  much 
more  will  ihej'  be  able  to  act  when  the  nervous  system 
is  in  a  state  of  exalted  sensibility,  produced  by  the 
morbid  excitement  of  disease.  Any  portion  of  the 
surface  of  tl\e  body  may  be  nibbed  violently,  when  in 
a  healtliy  condition,  without  painful  sensation  ;  but  die 
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same  part*  when  innamed^  will  ahrink  from  the  slightest 
touch. 

It  now  therefore  only  remains  that,  by  the  cvidenc 
of  faclSp  It  is  proved  generally,  tliat  they  do  act^  and' 
particularly  that  their  action  is  beneficial  and  remedial 
in  disease. 

If  any  one  were  to  ask  a  physician  who  has  been, 
for  a  few  years,  in  tlie  daily  habit  of  prescribing  these 
small  doses,  do  Ihcy  act  ienf/tanUy  f  he  would  see  an 
expression  of  countenance  very  like  that  which  another 
person  would  exhibit  if.  while  standing  before  a  good 
fire,  he  were  gravely  asked  if  he  felt  any  warmth.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  physician  who  has  not  been  willing 
to  try  the  doses,  nor  to  see  them  tried  by  otliers,  be 
asked,  can  tkty  act  upon  disease?  he  assumes  a  tone 
like  that  of  tlie  King  of  Siam,  when  told  by  some 
European  travellers  that  water  sometimes  becomesJ 
solid. 

I  do  not  address  those  who  have  tried  the  doses — 
tliey  need  no  further  evidence  ;  nor  those  who  will  not 
try  them,  and  who,  with  wonderful  presumption,  de- 
clare that  such  doses  tamwi  act— tliey  may  be  tjuietly 
passed  by;  but  those  whose  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  who  think  ilie  care  of  tlieir  healtli  and  the 
prolongation  of  their  lives  an  aflairof  sufficient  moment 
to  require  them  to  give  attention  to  any  information 
on  the  subject  openly  and  candidly  set  before  them. 

The  evidence  which  proves  the  beneficial  action  of 
the  sm^ll  dose  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  proves 
any  other  natural  fact, — it  is  the  evidence  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment, — tliat  which  our  senses  afford  us. 
It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  thfc  evidence  we  have  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  any  events  which 
happen  around  us.  It  does  not  differ  from  that  which  we 
have  of  the  operation  of  the  iarge  doses  of  medicine- 

A  patient  has  a  violent  headache ;  twelve  leeches 
are  applied  to  his  templtis ;  relief  follows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  leeches.  Had  this  happened  but  once,  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the 
pajn  following  the  application  of  the  leeches  was  merely 
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a  coincidence,  not  an  instance  of  cause  and  effect ;  but 
it  has  happened  a  hundred  times,  and  we  therefore 
conclude?  that  the  relit^f  was  the?  effiet  of  the  loss  nf 
blood  by  tlic  lL'(-chc?s.  Another  patient  has  a  similarly 
violent  headache;  the  millionth  or  the  billionth  of  a 
drop  of  the  juice  of  the  dtradly  nightshade  is  gii'cn; 
relief  quickly  follows.  Had  this  happened  but  once, 
wc  otight  to  set  it  down  as  a  coincidence — an  accidental 
mectinjj  of  two  events  having  no  conneclion  with  each 
other — but  it  has  happened  a  hundred  times ;  shall  it 
not  then  be  concluded  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  was 
the^^/oftht!  administration  of  the  dose?  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  such  a  conclusion,  and  who  would 
attribute  such  frequent  recurrences  of  the  same  succes- 
sion of  everts  to  chance,  take  up  a  kalcidescope  and 
turn  It  round  till  he  gets  tlie  same  figure  a  second  time- 
We  need  not  wish  him  a  severer  punishment. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  is  now  offered,  for 
tllc  IruUi  of  which  I  liold  m)'self  responsible, 

1  am  aware  of  "the  difficulty  of  tradng  effects  to 
tbeir  true  causes;"  and  also  that  there  arc  *' various 
sources  of  error  in  conducting  medical  enquiries/*  It  is 
due  to  truth  lo  observe  that  every  endeavour  lias  been 
used  lo  overcome  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other.  1 
cannot  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  every 
case^  but  that  the  ultimate  conclusion  is  a  safe  and 
tfue  one  I  can  entertain  no  doubL 


ACUTE  DISEASE. 

The  effects  of  the  small  doses  have  been  obser\'ed 
with  the  utmost  care  in  the  folbwing  cases : — 

Inflammation  of  tue  Eve. — Mr,  Brodribb,  tn  his 
'  Homceopathy  Unveiled/  observes  that  "from  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  eye,  we  may  often  actually 
mritness  what  is  going  on  in  diseases  of  that  organ, 
.    ,     ,    ,    With  tlie  same  fidelity  we  can  observe  the 
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effect  of  efficient  treatment  in  the  arrest  and  removal 
of  The  disease,  and  that  too  with  such  unerring  certainty 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  of  the  relation  of  die 
two  as  cause  and  effect/' 

1  have  formerly  often  treated  diseases  of  the  eye  by 
what  Mr.  Brodribb  would  acknowlcdg^c  would  be 
"  efficient  treatment/'  and  have  often  carefully  watclieJ 
its  results,  I  have  now  also  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  treated  them  with  the  small  doses  of  homceo- 
pathy,  and  the  beneficial  results  have  been  such  "  as  to' 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  die  relation  of  tlie  two, 
as  cause  and  effect."  One  case  was  cured  in  a  few 
days  by  the  3d  dilutions  of  arnica,  aconite,  and  bella- 
donna, where  an  allopadiic  physician  had  considered 
leechtrs  to  be  indispensable.  Other  inHammalory 
affections  of  the  eye  have  recovered  much  more  mpidly 
and  satisfactorily  than  I  ever  saw  them  do  under  any 
other  treatment. 

iNrLAMMATioN  OF  THE  Throat. — The  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Brodribb  with  respect  to  the  visibility  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  applies  also  to  those  of  the  throaL 
I  have  very  repeatedly  seen  the  influence  of  minute 
doses  of  belladonna,  mercury,  hepar  sulphuris,  and 
other  remedies,  upon  the  various  stagesof  inflammation 
of  the  throat  manifested   in   the  most  unmistakable 

manner     The  Rev, has  had  attacks  of  ulcerated 

sore  throat ;  on  the  last  occasion  that  he  had  the  usual 
treatment  of  blisters,  &c-,  he  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks. 
!  atlcmlc^i  Iiini  lately  for  a  simibr  attack;  there  was 
a  large  ulcer  on  each  tonsil  ;  he  could  scarcely  swallow 
or  speak  ;  he  was  very  feverish  :  and  for  two  nights  he 
had  been  deprived  of  sleep.  Without  discontinuing 
his  usual  duties,  which  are  very  laboriou5»  for  a  single 
hour,  and  xvithout  any  local  application  of  any  kind,  ne 
was  perfectly  cured  in  six  days.  In  other  cases  where 
I  thought  suppuration  and  puncture  of  the  tonsils  ine- 
vitable, all  the  mischief  dispersed,  and  recovery  was 
effected  in  a  few  days. 

Croit.— It  is  stated  in  Essay  IV*  that  several  cases 
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of  inflammatory  croup  Ixave  been  treated  after  the  new 
method.  I  have  only  to  add  here  that  the  medicines 
wcrtt  given  !n  infinitef^Imal  doses,  and  to  assure  my 
re^idc^rs  that  the  relief  afforded,  without  any  other 
trtratment.  not  even  a  wann  bath  or  a  mustard  poultice, 
was,  in  every  instance,  most  obvious,  rapid,  and 
complete* 

iNrLAMMATtoN  OF  THE  Ch EST. --Several  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  some  o(  pneumonia  have  come  under 
my  circ  during  tiic  last  four  years.  They  have  liad 
no  means  whatever  used  to  relieve  them  but  the  snialt 
doses.  They  have  recovered  more  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily, and  the  attacks  have  been  followed  with  a 
much  shorter  period  of  convalescence  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed,  and  the  cure  has  been  permanent 

Ew'srpELAS. — This  is  always  a  serious  and  often  a 
fatal  comjjlaint ;  it  affords  a  good  example  of  tlie  con- 
fusion and  inconsistency  of  allopathic  medicine.  "  The 
practice."  says  Mr.  Nunneley,  inhis  workon  Krysipelas. 
'*ptirsued  by  different  persons  is  of  the  most  dissimilar 
and  contradictor^'  nature  ;  while  one  party  rch'es  upon 
bloodUiling^  fredy  and  rtpeaiedly  performed^  as  the 
surest  and  only  metliod  of  cure ;  anodier  and  perhaps 
larger  party,  certainly  as  respectable,  so  far  as 
authority  goes,  utterly  repudiates  the  abstraction  uf 
blood,  and  depends  upon  ioHUS  and  cordials  for  die 
removal  of  the  coniplainL  Indeed  so  confidcnUy  arc 
the  most  opposite  remedies  enforced,  and  so  contra- 
dictory arc  the  results  said  to  follow  the  application  of 
the  same  means,  in  the  hands  of  different  person^ 
equally  worthy  of  credit,  diat  the  impugner  of  medical 
ftkill  may  fairly  point  with  confidence  to  this  part  of 
our  field,  and  demand  if  stick  eoniradietions  arc  fuf>rtfy 
of  ilu  namr-  of  a  acifnee  or  of  trusif^ 

It  is  not  so  with  the  homrcopathic  treatment  of 
erysipelas.    With  minute  doses  of  belladonna,  rhus. 

'  'A  Treati«e  on  Er>'fli|je!as.'  by  Thomas  Nunnclcy. 
London,  1841,  p    198. 
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ami  lachesifi,  the  usual  remedies  for  this  peculiar 
inflammation,  I  have  succeeded  in  all  the  cases  met 
with — among  them  were  four  severe  ones — beyond 
my  expectations.  In  one  case,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  attack,  the  inflammation  had  spread  over  the  face, 
cars,  most  of  the  scalp,  and  part  of  the  neck,  with  large 
bhstcrs  on  each  cheek,  with  severe  headache,  and  a 
pulse  of  150;  this  was  entirely  well  at  the  end  of  a 
week. 

Rheumatism. — Some  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  have 
aflfonlcd  me  excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  how  the 
small  doses  relieve  and  frequently  quickly  cure  this 
otherwise  intractable  complaint — one  of  the  opprobria 
medicorum.  One  case,  a  widow  lady,  of  72,  who  had 
it  then  for  the  lirst  time,  and  while  in  a  state  of  con* 
siderable  debility,  was  nearly  weil  in  a  fortnight 
Another,  a  farmer,  having  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  li^ft  by  a  former  attack,  a  most  severe  case,  with 
violent  spasms  of  the  heart  threatening  to  terminate 
life,  recovered  in  three  weekSn 

Choleka  and  Dfarrhcea, — The  numerous  state- 
ments published  in  various  countries  of  the  great 
efficacy  of  homceopathic  treatment  in  cholera  and 
diarrhcea  have  been  confirmed  by  my  own  experience 
as  far  as  that  has  gone.  In  these  cases  the  small 
doses  have  always  been  used,  except  when  1  was 
anxious  to  test  tii^ principle  of  hoin«;apathy  by  givinj^ 
ponderable  quantities  of  the  medicine  indicated* 

Yellow  Fever, — The  ravages  which  this  dreadful 
comprint  is  now  making  in  Jamaica  and  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  are  painfully  calamitous :  of  course 
I  have  not  myself  treated  tliis  terrible  malady ;  but 
from  a  trial  of  homoeopathy,  which  has  just  been  made 
in  Barbadoes  by  Dr,  Coding,  it  appears  that,  even 
after  the  black  vomit  has  taken  place,  hitherto  con- 
sidered so  fatal  a  symptom,  homceopatliy  can  still,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  rescue  a  victim  from  tlie  grave. 
This  ought  to  attract  tlie  attention  of  Governments. 
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My  information  is  from  the  *  West  Indian/  of  October 
28th,  1852,  a  13arba(lo<i«  pai>er,  which  has  been  kindly 
sent  me. 

These  must  suffice?  as  a  spffi9Hff?t  of  the  results  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  diseases  with  minute  doses  of 
medicine  only.  Ta  my  own  mind  the  efficacy  of  the 
method  is  most  palpable  and  salisfacior>\  Tht;  appre- 
hension of  an  unfavourable  termination  in  any  acute 
attack  of  disease  is  greatly  lessened;  the  duration  of 
the  illness ^is  much  shortened;  the  slrength  of  the 
patient  is  preserved ;  and  convalescence,  often  so 
tedious  and  distressing,  is  almost  annihilated. 


CHRONIC   DISEASE. 


Paw  in  the  Elbow. — Mr.  Ker,  a  shopkeeper,  con- 
sulted me  in  August,  1850,  on  account  of  a  very 
distressing  pain  in  the  elbow,  from  which  he  had  been 
suffering  for  twelve  months-  He  had  been  under 
surgical  treatment,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  that  time. 
The  joint  was  stiff  and  swollen,  but  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  seriously  diseased  ;  the  jiain,  however,  was 
described  as  being  at  times  excnicialing.  A  single 
dose  of  staphysagria,  highly  diluted,  was  given  him. 
In  a  few  days  t  called  to  enquire  after  him,  when  he 
told  me  that  the  night  he  took  my  dose  he  was  very 
strangely  aflected ;  he  could  scarcely  describe  how,  but 
it  was  so  powerful  chat  lie  wouUI  not  take  any  more  of 
my  medicme.  "  1  low  Is  your  elbow  ? '"  *'  Louk ! "  he 
cried,  and  moving  his  arm  in  all  directions  in  a  rapid 
manner,  declared  that  it  was  well ;  and  so  it  remained 

DuBETES  Mku^itus, — On  the  7th  of  March.  1850, 
I  was  consulted  by  Mrs,  — ,  a  widow,  of  about  47, 
who  had  been  suffering  for  several  years  from  ^-arious 
ailments,  and  had  been  during  much  of  that  time 
under  tlie  care  of  a  physician.  One  of  her  complaints 
was  diabetes  mellitus,  which  had  been  increasing  upon 
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her  for  the  last  two  years.  The  quantity  of  urine  m 
the  twenly-four  hours  \va.s  /!//^Vfi  ^iff/s,  and  the  weight 
of  sugar  contained  111  this  exceedeci  a  pound.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  report  the  daily  progress  of  this 
case;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  under  the  influence  of 
minute  doses  of  aconite,  sulphur,  nux  vomica,  china, 
belladonna,  and  some  other  remedies,  by  the  middle  of 
July  she  was  so  much  recovered  that  the  quantity  of 
water  was  reduced  to  below  three  pints,  that  is,  to  the 
quantity  natural  in  health  ;  and  though  the  presence  of 
sugar  could  still  be  detected^  it  was  comparatively 
small  in  quantity.  She  then  went  to  the  sea-side  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  During  her  stay  there,  her  son 
wrote  to  me  that  his  "mother  was  so  well  that  she  did 
not  appear  to  ail  anything/'  She  has  since  suffered  in 
various  M'ays  from  mental  causes,  and  has  had  some 
return  of  the  diabetes,  but  it  lias  again  >ielded  to  the 
same  remedies.  It  may  be  said  of  this  case  that  the 
tendency  to  the  complaint  is  not  removi:d.  This  is 
granted;  but  while  the  causes  which  first  tnduce«.l  the 
complaint  are,  in  all  probability,  still  surrounding  the 
patient,  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  succeed  in  bringing 
on  second  or  third  attacks.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
of  sugared  urine  formerly,  but  I  never  saw  the  old 
remedies  afford  such  permanent  benefit.  Neither  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  new  method  will  alwaj's 
succeed  in  such  an  untractable,  and  hitherto  usually 
fat^  disease. 

December  28th,  1S52.  I  called  to  see  this  patient 
to-day,  when  she  told  me  she  had  not  felt  so  well  for 
many  years  as  she  did  at  present,  It  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  I  first  saw  her  in  the  alarming  condi- 
tion before  described. 

October  14th,  1853,  She  has  now  continued  well 
nearly  another  year. 

July,  1S56.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  10  the  above 
reports  that  this  patient  continues  well 

Tabes  M^sp-ntrkica, — In  Sqstember,  JS52,  Mrs, 
H — .  from  Birmingham,  consulted  me  about  her  baby, 
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eieht  months  old,  suffering  from  mesenteric  disease. 
The  little  infant  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  its  mother 
expected  that  it  was  going  to  die.  Excessively  minute 
doses  of  sulphur  and  chalfc  were  followed  by  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  a  fortnight;  the  medicines  were 
repeated,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  Uie  child  seemed 
neiariy  well, — its  stomach  almost  reduced  to  its  natural 
dimensions,  and  its  limbs  filling  up,  Mrs.  H —  had 
been  at  first  quite  incredulous,  and  came  to  me  only 
llirough  the  persuasion  of  a  friend ;  she  was  now  so 
much  gratified  tliat  she  ihoughl  il  her  duty  to  call 
upua  her  furmer  medical  advisers,  tu  show  them  the 
child,  and  to  offer  a  copy  of  one  of  my  pamphlets. 
An  angry  scene  ensued,  and  the  following  conversation 
took  place  : — '*  I  refuse  to  lake  the  book  ;  if  Dr.  Sharp 
said  he  was  doing  nothing  wo  could  respect  him,  but 
as  it  is  WG  cannot"  Mrs.  H —  :  "  But,  sir,  my  child  is 
cured!"  "Yes,  it  has  got  well  by  letting  medicine 
alone."  "  But  I  had  tried  what  letting  medicine  alone 
would  dn  for  some  time,  and  the  child  grew  worse  and 
worse.  It  began  to  improve  from  the  very  day  Dn 
Sharp's  medicine  was  commenced:  and  how  was  it 
that  two  other  babies  of  mine  died  of  the  same  disease 
in  your  hands?  If  metlicines  do  harm,  and  you  knew 
that  doing  nothing  would  cure,  why  did  not  you  re- 
commend that  plan  ?'' 

Disease  of  the  Lunks. — Mn  W.  S— .  aged  20,  had 
a  severe  attack  of  inllammation  in  the  chest  during  last 
winter,  and  was  attended  by  two  or  three  medical 
men.  This  Vk'as  followed  by  chronic  disease,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  His  friends  despaired  of  his 
recovery*  \Vhen  I  saw  him,  in  September,  1S52,  he 
was  emaciated ;  had  cough  and  expectoration ;  his 
pulse  i3o;  occasional  flushings  in  the  face  ;  no  appe- 
tite; the  whole  of  tlic  right  lung  retumetl  a  dull  sound 
on  pcrcussk>n,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  sound  of  the 
voice  through  the  stethoscope. 

I  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet  or  habits,  and  gave 
him  nothing  but  inJinitcsimat  doses  of  the  medicines 
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employed,  such  as  aconite,  bryony,  phosphorus,  &a  : 
these  have  been  continued  ihree  months.  He  declares 
that  he  feels  quite  well ;  he  looks  well ;  his  appetite  is 
good ;  he  has  gained  fiesh  ;  he  takes  horse  exercise, 
notwithstaiitling  the  wet;  he  has  not  the  slightest 
cougU  nor  expectoration ;  no  fever  ;  no  perspiration  ; 
aiid  the  only  symptom  which  remains  to  testify  ilic 
reality  of  his  former  danger,  is  revealed  by  the  itetliu- 
scope ;  the  unnatural  sound  of  the  voice,  though  much 
diminished,  has  not  yet  ceased. 

Partial  Paralysis, — Mrs.  M^  consulted  me,  three 
months  ago,  for  paralysis  of  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  which  had  existed  for  some  time.  She  had 
entirely  lost  the  u«e  of  it  ;  for  in<itance  she  could  not 
take  up  a  needle  or  hold  It ;  she  was  otherwise  ailing. 
The  case  reminded  me  of  the  condition  of  persons 
exposed  to  the  poisonous  inlhience  of  lead,  as  painters 
ara  The  billionth  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  occasional 
doses  for  a  moiuh  was  prescribed,  and  nothing  else, 
At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  her  husband,  a  re- 
spectable farmer,  called  to  say  that  she  was  rather 
better,  and  wished  for  more  medicine;  it  was  repeated 
for  a  second  month,  and  afterwards  for  a  third,  on 
hearing  still  better  accounts  of  her.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  called  unexpectedly 
to  see  hen  She  was  sitting  at  her  fire-side  busily 
engaged  in  sewings  and  looking  so  much  better  that  I 
scarcely  recognised  her  She  spoke  very  gratefully 
of  her  improved  condition. 

I  am  not  now  replying  to  opponents,  but  cannot 
avoid  making  a  quotation  here  from  Mr,  Brotbibb — 
"  Lead  will  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  colic,  and 
produce  a  certain  form  of  paralysis,  but  it  will  not  cure 
citlicr  of  those  affections/''  How  does  Mr.  Brodribb 
know  this  ?  Has  he  ever  tried  it  in  these  diseases  in 
any  dose?  And  if  not,  how  can  he  make  such  an 
assertion  ? 
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a  great  bugbear 
-with  many,  especially  with  many  amiable  amateur 
practitioners  of  the  healing  an.  thai  ]ioma'0|)athy 
dispenses  with  the  old-fashioned  doses  of  Gregory  and 
black  draught;  that  11  professes  10  be  able  to  go  on  its 
way  prosperously  witlioLii  lIil*  aid  uf  calomel  and  colo- 
cynth,  £ienna>  ^Is,  and  jalap. 

I  acknowledge  that  al  fir^t  this  was  difficult  to 
accomplish,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  surmounted  1  now 
never  think  of  having  recourse  to  these  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  those  ca^es  in  which  llicy  have 
usually  been  considere^l  indispensable-  If  they  arc 
not  necessary,  they  must  be  injurious.  If  they  can  be 
safely  laid  aside,  the  patient  mnst  be  the  gainer. 

But  more  than  this.  In  a  large  number  nf  cases  of 
habitual  constipation,  I  have  succ*U'ded  quit^':  beyond 
my  own  expectations  in  entirely  removing  this  dis- 
agreeable condition.  Some  had  taken  aperients  so 
long  and  in  such  incrca^ng  riuantities  that  matters 
had  come  to  cxtrcmit)':  one  lady  had  token  them  ten 
or  twelve  years  ;  another  told  me  she  had  never  gone 
to  bed  without  pills  for  between  fort>'  and  fifty  years  : 
and  another,  that  a  pint  of  senna,  &c,.  had  become 
ineffcclua! ;  and  yet  an  entire  emancipaiion  from  this 
thraldom  has  been  effected  by  the  infinitesimal  doses 
of  the  appropriate  medicine-  The  nauseous  physic 
was  laid  aside  al  once,  and.  1  believe,  for  ever.  I 
have  tlte  pleasure  of  knowing  one  lady  who  did  this  at 
70,  and  she  is  now  enjoying  comfortable  health  at  S3. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  results  of  the  treatmeni 
of  chronic  diseas&^ 


This  is  the  case  of  the  small  dose,  and  die  kind  of 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests.     It  is  right  to  mention 

^  These  cases  are  allowed  to  stand  as  they  were  reported 
in  the  Edition  of  1S53.  The  remarks  which  follow  remain 
«i5  tlicy  were  first  written.  For  further  experience  on  this 
difficult  quc&tion  the  later  Essays  arc  referred  ta     (1^73-) 


that  the  dilution  of  the  medicines  most  frequently 
used,  in  the  treatment  of  the  above  cases^  is  the  3d^ 
in  which  the  grain  or  the  drop  is  divided  into  a  million 
of  parts.  The  2d  (tlie  laoooth  pari)  has  often  been 
used;  and  sometimes  the  isl  (the  looth  part)  of  a 
grain.  The  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  12th  have  also  been 
used  ;  and  beneficial  t:ffccts  have  followed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iSth  and  the  30th.  Further  than 
this  I  have  not  ^ne,  and  do  not  hold  myself  com- 
mitted to  anything  beyond  my  own  observation  and 
experience. 

We  ait  indebted  to  Hahnemann  for  die  invention  of 
this  method  of  preparing  and  administering  tlie  remedy, 
as  wc  arc  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  rule  by  which 
we  arc  to  be  guided  in  its  choice* 

The  difllicuTty  of  the  case  lies  in  its  incredibility.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  tlial  this  is  now  greatly  lessened,  if  not 
removed.  It  is  no  other  than  that  which  attaches  to 
every  new  statement — its  n^v^lfy.  It  is  the  same 
diffiailly  as  that  which  fastened  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  tlic  King  of  Siam.  who  would  not  believe  that  water 
ever  became  ice.  because  he  had  never  seen  this  cftVtct 
of  coId>  It  vanishes  before  evidence.  It  is  credible 
that  the  small  dose  can  effect  "a  safe,  speedy,  and 
permanent  cure  "  whenever  a  cure  is  possible,  when  it 
is  found  in  practice  io  do  so. 

To  those  who  contend  that,  after  so  many  tritura- 
tions and  dilutions,  there  can  be  nothing  left  in  the 
dose,  I  beg  to  put  two  questions :  first,  seeing  that  a 
grain  of  the  metiicinal  subst;ince  is  added  to  ninety- 
nine  grains  of  sug:ir  in  the  first  trituration,  in  which 
particular  dihilion  has  it  ceased  to  exist?  And, 
secondly,  if  the  doses  contain  nothing,  or  are  '' nihili- 
ties," as  Mr,  Brodribb  calls  them,  how  do  effects  such 
as  those  referred  to  in  these  Essays  follow  their 
administration  ? 

To  those  who  attempt  to  quash  sudi  statements  as 
those  made  in  this  Essay  by  accusations  of  fraud  or  of 
falsehood,  1  have  nothing  to  say.  There  is  no  com- 
mon erouud  upon  which  wc  can  meet  to  ar^uc. 
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To  conclude,  one  obvious  fact  cannot  be  overlooked; 
all  who  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  these  doses 
have  tried  them,  either  upon  themselves  or  upon 
others  ;  while  those  who  deny  their  action  not  only 
have  not  tested  it,  but,  for  the  most  part,  boast  that 
they  have  not ;  they  reject  the  proposal  to  try  the 
remedies  with  disdain,  and  continue  to  stigmatise 
those  who  do  so  as  "knaves  or  fools/'  or  **  morally 
attenuated  dwarfs."" 

Right  reason  being  our  guide^  with  which  0/  these  two 
parties  is  truth  most  likely  to  be  found? 

1  'The  Lancet'  for  Nov.  6th,  1852. 
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THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 


"  Every  science  has  its  difficulties/'— John  SON- 


Whatever  cosls  liitlc  trouble  is  commonly  of  small 
value,  while  that  which  is  worth  possessing  is  liitficult 
to  obtain.  As  there  ts  no  royal  road  to  knowletljjc,  so 
neither  is  there  a  smooth  path  for  the  dischar^  of 
duty  and  the  satisfying  of  conscience.  If  the  path  be 
ru^ed,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  it  the  more  warily ; 
to  look  all  difticuhics  in  the  face,  and  not  to  imitate 
the  ostrich,  which,  when  pursued,  buries  its  head  in 
the  sands. 

The  difficuhics  of  homa;opathy  arc  twofold  : — they 
are  either  temporary  or  perniMenL  They  belong  to 
oun^elveii,  rather  than  to  it, 

L  Of  the  difficulties,  which  it  may  be  hoped  are 
temporary,  some  have  a  special  reference  to  the  medical 
profession ; — olliers  to  Hahnemann  ; — some  arise  from 
tlie  public: — otliers  from  the  circumstances  in  whidi 
the  practitioners  of  the  new  method  are  at  present 
phced.  Of  these  temporary  difficulties  the  following 
api>ear  to  me  among  the  most  important 

With  reference  to  the  medical  profession  :— 
1 .  The  fun^lty  of  the  system  now  proiKwed  to  be 
■  First  published  in  1853. 
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adopted.  It  13  "  via  ««<  &Vif."  new  and  Btmigc.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  unavoidably  attaches  itself  to  every- 
thing which  involves  fundamental  changes.  It  is  a 
good  check  upon  restless  minds.  It  may  sometimes 
impedes  iiseH:!  Improvement,  but  it  more  frequently 
retards  and  obviates  mischievous  alterations.  The 
feeling  out  of  which  the  difficulty  springs  has  its  ex- 
pression in  the  proverb  "  meddle  not  with  them  that 
are  piven  to  change."  But  in  cases  like  the  present  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  a  discovery  of  natures 
truth  has  been  made,  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  natural 
facts  ;  tliey  have  been  from  the  beginning; — the  novelty 
is  in  us,  in  our  knowing  now  what  we  were  ignorant  of 
before.  When  sufficient  evidence  of  facts  is  presented 
to  us,  unless  blinded  by  prejudice,  we  cannot  but 
believe  them  to  be  true,  and  believe  also  that  they 
were  true  before  we  knew  them,  and  whether  we  knew 
them  or  not-  It  frequently  happens  that,  on  further 
enquirj;  we  find  that  though  the  trudi  is  new  to  us, 
glimpses  of  it  have  been  seen  from  time  to  time  in 
former  ages,  —  occasionally  the  discovery  is  mort; 
entirely  new.  The  principle  or  law  is  of  the  formtrr 
kind,  it  has  been  indicated,  though  never  pmctically 
carried  out  before  Hahnemann  ;  the  action  of  infinites!- 
mally  small  doses  belongs  to  the  latter ;  it  is  a  truth  of 
which  we  had  little  or  no  intimation  till  it  was  dia* 
covered  by  Hahnemann, 

This  first  difficulty  is  inseparable  from  the  exhibition 
of  new  truth.  It  has  accompanied  all  discoveries  of 
truth.  It  mtTSt  be  home  peaceably,  until  Time  has 
eflectunlly  removed  it. 

2-  The  prejudices  of  education  and  modes  of 
thought.  These  much  more  frequently  operate  in- 
juriously than  beneficially.  They  are  wonderfully 
strorg  among  the  professors  of  the  art  of  healing,  as 
the  hjstorj'  of  every  discover)'  in  medicine  testifies. 
The  reception  of  homoeopathy  has  not  diflered  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  the  most  valuable  additions  of 
knowledge  and  improvements  of  practice  of  former 
times.      How  just  is  the  satire  of  MoliSre   in  the 
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commcTKbtory  character  which  M.le  Docteur  Diafoinis 
gives  vf  his  son  Thonias  !  "  II  est  rcniit^  ilaiu*  la 
^iftputc,  fort  commc  un  Tiirc  sur  scs  principcs,  ae 
dcmonl  jamais  <lc  son  opinion,  ct  poiirsiiit  un  raisonnc* 
ment  jiisquc  dans  Ics  dernicrs  rccoins  dc  la  lo^tjuc. 
Maiii,  sur  toute  cliof^,  ce  qui  mc  pldit  en  hii  ct  en  quoi 
*7  stii/  tPion  example^  c'est  qu'ii  s'attacht*  avcugl<imcnt 
aux  opinions  de  nos  ancient,  et  que  jamais  \\  na  voulu 
comprendre  ni  <^coiJter  les  ral^ons  et  les  expi'mncos 
ck«  pr^tendiies  decouvertes  de  notre  siecle.  touchant 
la  circulation  du  sang,  et  aiitres  opinions  Ati  m^me 
&rine.'"  ''He  is  firm  in  controversy,  staunch  as  a 
Turk  in  his  tenets,  never  swerves  from  his  opinion, 
and  pursues  an  argument  to  the  deepest  recesses  of 
logic.  But,  above  all,  that  which  dcflights  ine  in  him,  and 
wwrein  he  foltaws  my  example,  is  that  he  attaches 
himself  blindly  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and 
has  never  been  willing  to  understand  nor  even  to 
listen  to  the  pretended  discoveries  of  our  age  relative 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  opinions  of 
the  same  stamp." 

From  these  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  physicians 
arises  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  rfistrust  in  the  sinceriij' 
of  the  practitioners  of  the  new  system,  and  a  disbelief 
in  their  knowledge  of  disease.  The  men  wc  have  left 
cannot  but  think  that  we  are  wilfully  practising  a  hoax 
upon  the  public,  or  tliat.  where  we  are  not  deceivers, 
wc  are  ourseK^cs  deluded  through  ignorance.  The 
opinion  is  almost  general  that  homoeopathy  is  a  sort  of 
"  pious  fraud"  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  severity 
of  the  old  treatment,  and  by  the  restorative  powers  of 
nature.  When  annoj^  by  thepassingoverof  p-itients 
to  the  new  system,  they  endeavour  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection,  ihnt,  like  all  other  kind^  of 
quackery,  it  will  have  its  day,  and  he  exploded.  Even 
in  friendly  conversation  we  are  told  that  we  who  pre- 
pare the  small  doses  are  wise,  it  is  our  patients  who 
swallow  tlutm  who  are  the  fools. 
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This  obstacle  to  tfie  progress  of  homceopathy  operates 
powerfully  at  present  in  England-  The  conviction  that 
our  lacts  are  true,  our  sentiments  just,  and  our  inteo^ 
tion!^  good  will  sustain  ns.  The  difiicuhy  must  be 
borne  with  palii^nce  and  temper.  The  course  of  events 
will  rrm<»v<!  it  For.  as  was  wrll  ol)Her\'cd  by  a  writer 
in  the  '  Times/  "  A  man's  lift:  in  thcscr  da>'s  is  spent  in 
the  realization  of  impossibilities,  in  fervently  denying 
one  week  what  he  sees  put  in  practice  the  nexL  So 
wedded  are  wc  to  custom,  so  hampered  by  precedents, 
30  enslaved  by  habit,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  what  is  wrong  in  our  proceedings  can 
possibly  be  corrected,  or  what  is  right  in  the  practices 
of  our  neighbours  can  possibly  be  adopted.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  pro- 
nounced railways  '  impossible/  sneered  at  the  draining 
of  Chat  Moss,  and  rejected  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway  bill  out  of  mercy  to  the  demented  pro- 
jectors, was  too  faithful  a  type  of  the  English  mind. 
Active  and  indefatigable  within  its  own  range,  it  recoils 
with  a  pusillanimous  horror  before  whatever  is  new 
and  uiilried." 

3.  Stlf'  hiUr€si  cannot  be  overlooked  as  another 
dIfficull)^  It  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  general  re- 
ception of  homoeopathy  by  tlic  medical  profession. 
Where  success  has  been  already  attained,  change  is 
naturally  dreaded^  it  is  likely  to  be  for  the  worse  ;  and 
in  the  less  happy  alternative,  where  "res  angusta 
domi,"  straitened  circumstances  press,  it  is  a  doubtful 
plunge ;  — it  may  be  into  a  lower  depth.  To  turn 
aside  from  the  beaten  path,  even  where  truth  and 
conscience  seem  to  lead,  is  no  easy  task,  whpn  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  is  hazarded  by  the  change. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  considerations  of 
this  kind. 

There  are  some  who  are  deterred  unnecessarily  by 
this  motive.  Men  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they 
could  afford  to  give  up  the  old  method  and  adopt  the 
new,  even  if  they  were,  as  probably  they  would  be, 
losers  for  a  time.     They  might  wait  for  a  return  of 
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practice^  and  be  supported,  during  the  Interval,  by  a 
good  conscience,  A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  writing 
an  cxposluiatory  letter  to  me,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
among  other  things  urged  upon  mc  this  consideration, 
"^*wr  s-arffss  is  my  dowH/tUl  T  Not  so,  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  will  get  up  and  ride  wi:h  nie,  you 
may  share  my  success,  there  is  abundance  of  room  for 
both. 

Many  an^  wanting  in  moral  courage,  \  once  said  to 
a  man  of  very  superior  sense,  integrity  and  worldly 
experience,  "  Do  right  and  leave  it :"  "  And  be  left  in 
the  hirch !"  was  his  instant  reply ;  and  many  will  agree 
with  him.  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  and  that  a  longer 
experience  and  closer  observation  would  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  the  Dutch  maxim, 

"  Doc  wcJ  en  iic  nict  om," 
'•  Do  what  yoii  ought,  happen  what  may." 

This,  then,  is  a  difficuliy,  but  it  is  a  temporary  one, 
II  may  be  safely  left  to  be  removed  by  Time. 

4.  A  vcr)'  pardonable  indi/lenet  is  a  difficulty  with  all 
medical  men  who  have  passed  the  middle  of  life, 
The)^  have  already  made  one  great  effort  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  calling.  They  have 
spent  six  or  seven  years  as  students  of  medicine,  and 
since  that  ucriuJ,  many  more  years  have  rolled  away 
in  its  laborious  practice-  It  is  much  loo  fcniiitlablc  an 
undertaking  to  set  sail  afresh  on  a  new  ocean  of 
troubles,  and  to  endeavour  to  guide  their  vessel  into  a 
foreign  port.  "The  trouble  is  immense,  and  I  have 
grown  idle/'  was  the  candid  acknowlc^lgment  of  the 
excellent  Mr  Kingdon,  in  his  paper  on  homceopathy, 
read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  in  the 
year  1836, 

From  the  anxiety  and  labour  of  such  a  task  a*i  this, 
the  elder  members  of  the  profession  must,  in  all  reison, 
be  excused.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  jtmior  portion  ; 
nothing'  can  acquit  them  from  the  duly  of  investigating; 
the  new  s>'Stem  for  themselves,  and  of  ityingHs  mcriis 
in  iheir  own  hamis  dy  attual  exficnm^at.      If,  however. 
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Ithc  seniors  are  to  be  excused,  ic  is  evident  that  this 
|very  cirrumstance  constitutes  a  great  difficulty,  and  a 
formidable  obF;racIe  to  the*  progress  of  homoropathy. 
Great  and  ("ormidablc  it  doubtless  is,  nevertheless  it  is 
I  a  difficulty  which  may  be  patiently  borne,  undc^r  the 
solemn  reilcctlon  that  TzW  is  diminishing  it  everyday, 
and  will,  ere  lung,  remove  it, 

I  5-  The  fear  of  forfeiting  respectability,  by  joining  a 
sect  so  despised  and  ridiculed,  operates  as  a  powerful 
hinderance  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  profession. 
r'ihe  losing  of  "caste  "for  the  sake  of  truth  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  slight  sacrifice,  but  those  who 
know  human  nature  better  will  come  to  a  different  con^ 
clusioa  It  is  in  fact  so  great  that  perhaps  scarcely 
any  truth  except  tliat  which  relates  to  GOD  and 
eternity,  will  be  acknowledged  as  worthy  to  make  the 
demand.  If  jt  can  be  required  on  behalf  of  any  truth 
referring  to  this  life  only,  we  may  venture  to  claim  ic 
for  the  subject  we  liave  now  in  hand. 

Greats  however,  as  this  difficulty  is  for  the  moment, 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  temfxirary  difficulty.  The  lime,  I 
think,  is  not  distant  whem  the  man  who  has  embraced 
the  new  system  of  die  art  of  healing,  whose  principle 
of  treatment  Is  known  and  whose  mode  of  practice 
is  simple,  open,  free  from  mystification,  will  be  the 
practitioner  r<;gardcd  as  the  most  truly  respectable 

6.  The  mtsrcprescttiaiion  of  homoeopathy  by  Its 
opponent;;  is  a  difficulty  which  I  feel  great  reluctance 
to  notice.  Such  disingenuous  conduct  reflects  so  much 
discredit  upon  my  professional  brethren  that  I  would 
it  did  not  exist,  or  that  it  ncpd  not  be  alluded  to. 
Charges,  without  proof,  of  quackery,  of  fraud,  and  of 
falsehood  ;  atteinpts  to  hinder  the  circulation  of  our 
books ;  to  erase  our  names  from  college  and  other 
lists;  and  to  refuse  diplomas  to  our  students;  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  w^iih  the  unacknowledged 
adoption  of  some  of  our  best  remedies,  betray  a  state 
of  feeling  greatly  to  be  lamented, 

7,  The  general  ig^torana  which  prevails  upon  the 
subject  is  not  only  a  great  difficulty  in  itself  but  is  also 
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the  origin  of  most  of  those  wc  have  already  noticed. 
Both  the  profc-iston  and  the  public  need  to  be  better 
informed  as  to  nhat  homoropathy  really  is.  How  few 
penions  have  any  definite  idea  of  the/nW^z/A*,  and  of 
those  who  have,  tlic  great  majority  entertain  a  mis^ 
talcen  notion.  They  thinic  that  it  leaches  that  what 
caiiKt.-s  a  mischief  will  cure  it,  thus  confounding  simi]i« 
(like)  with  idem  (the  same).  Some  of  Hahnemann's 
own  illustrations  may  have  tended  to  foster  this  mis- 
take, but  it  IS  highly  desirable  that  the  point  at 
issue  should  be  clearly  stated  and  understood  before  it 
is  discussed.  Many  thinjjs  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
a  state  of  health  arc  found  by  experience  to  nourish 
and  support  the  body  —  to  preserve  Hfc  and  health  ; 
these  are  called  food.  Many  other  things  when  simi* 
larly  taken,  arc  found  by  experience  to  cause  pain  and 
injur)'  to  the  body — to  destroy  health  and  life  ;  these 
arc  called  poisons.  Wc  have  also  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  some  of  these  latter  substances — these 
poisons— when  given  in  natural  disease,  act  beneficially 
and  remedially  upon  the  diseased  body.  Homoeopathy 
implies  that  experience  further  teaches  us  thai  the  best 
mode  of  administering  these  remedial  poisons  is  to 
give  them  in  such  cases  of  natural  ailiiKnls  as  resemble 
m  their  symptum?)  those  injurious  cfTects  which  such 
poisons  produce  when  taken  in  health.  If  a  person 
has  suffered  a  bruise,  he  is  not  supposed  to  re<iuire  a 
second  blow  tp  cure  him.  as  is  often  stated,  in  order  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  the  subject ;  but  «ome  substance  is 
to  be  sought  for,  which^  when  taken  in  health,  will  pro- 
duce pains  and  sensations  similar  to  those  of  the  briiise. 
A  plant  called  arnica  montana  does  this,  and  a  small 
dose  of  the  juice  of  tliis  plant  is  found  by  expcxicnte  to 
relieve  the  pains  of  the  bruise  far  belter  than  any  other 
remedy  yet  discovered- 
It  is  objected  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  these 
poisons,  when  taktm  in  health,  and  said  to  be  similar 
to  those  symptoms  in  disease  for  which  tliey  act  as 
remedies,  are  not  invariably  produced  ;  for  instance, 
that  belladonna  docs  not  always  produce   symptoms 
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resembling  sciriot  fever,  or  thai  memiiy  docs  not 
always  produce  salivation  or  ulceration  of  the  throat. 
No  one  ever  asserted  thai  they  did  nor  is  it  at  all 
requinxl  for  the  truth  of  homccopathy  tluit  they 
should  If  they  have  ^rr  unequivocally  done  so.  it 
proves  tliat  they  are  capable  of  producinR  them,  which 
is  all  tliat  is  asserted. 

8-  The  sfmiU  dose,  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  homceopathy, — the  great  handle  of  its 
opponents.  What  may  be  advanced  in  its  support  I 
hiive  endeavoured  to  condense  into  a  small  space  in 
Kssay  IX,  it  must  again  be  emphatically  stated  that 
it  is  a  question  oi  fad,  lo  be  settled  only  by  experi- 
ment ;  that  those  who  content  themselves  either  with 
ridiculing  it,  or  with  reasoning  about  it,  will  never 
ascertain  ilie  truth  respecting  it ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  ever)'  man  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  with 
his  own  eyes.  Great  as  this  obstacle  is  at  present,  it 
may  without  hesitation  be  classed  among  the  tempo- 
rary difficulties  of  the  new  method.  Daily  experience 
of  tlic  effects  of  small  doses  will,  after  a  time,  render 
iheir  efficacy  familiar  to  every  one;  as  with  many 
other  marvels,  the  wonder  will  cease,  and  the  difficulty 
vanish. 

9.  Among  the  many  obstacles  raised  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  homoeo]>alhy,  and  particularly  nf  the  small 
dose,  ridiatU  has  not  !>een  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  a  main  weapun.  by  li\e  unsijaring  use  of  which  it 
has  been  confidently  expecteil  that  the  liated  thing 
would  perish.  "  We  cannot  choose  but  laugh/'  say 
our  opponents,  and  verily  ''the  sneer  of  a  man's  own 
comrades  irieth  the  muscles  of  courage/'  I  have  no 
wish  to  depreciate  tlie  power  and  efficacy  of  this 
weapon.  It  has  doubtless  pntvented  the  reception  of 
homtcopalhy  by  many  minds,  but  it  has  not  gained  its 
end;  homoeopathy  has  not  quailed  before  it, 

Ridicule  has  been  called  the  test  of  truth.     If  this 

be  so,  the  new  system  must  be  true,  for  it  lias  now 

st(KKl    ex[)Osure   to  ever^-   kind  of   banter  and  jesi^ 

,Vfhclhcr  witty  or  sarcastic,  for  more  than  half  a  ccn- 
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tury,  and  it  not  only  exists— it  advances  on  every  side. 
and  ihrouffh  evcr>'  grade  of  society. 

Ridicule,  however,  when  boldly  looked  at  as  an 
argument  against  the  statement  of  /a€ls,  is  a  mean 
scarecrow.  That  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  subject  so  sacred  as  the  sufferings  of  ihe  human 
family,  and  the  means  of  relieving  iliem,  is  a  j^ait 
reflection  upon  the  characters  of  those  who  thus 
venture  to  use  it.  They  cannot  be  surprised  if  such 
conduct  reminds  others  of  the  proverb,  "as  the  crack- 
lir^  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the 
iooV 

Ridicule  then  is  a  difficulty,  hut  it  cannot  prove 
more  than  a  temporary  one,  aitd  must  at  len^h  recoil 
with  unwelcome  power  upon  tlic  quarter:^  from  whence 
it  has  proceeded. 

loi  A  much  more  important  difficulty  is  the  grave 
one  which  presents  itself  to  the  practitioner  in  lA^ 
th^€  of  tk^  dose.  To  explain  this  it  may  be  rcccssary 
to  revert  to  the  basis  of  the  new  science. 

The  properties  of  drugs,  for  the  purj>oses  of  homoeo- 
pathy, are  discovered  by  healthy  persons  (generally 
ph)^icians)  taking  them  experimentally,  and  carefully 
reicording  all  the  symptoms  produced.  The  dose  must 
be  si^fticiently  larve  to  act  injuriously  upon  both  mind 
and  body.  By  tne  indomitable  industry  and  courage 
of  Hahnemann  and  his  friends,  a  vast  mass  of  symp- 
toms have  been  thus  collected: — the  most  violent 
effects  of  the  substances  so  examined,  being  learned 
from  the  cases  of  poisoning  which  unhappily  occur 
from  time  to  time.  The  list  of  symptoms  or  effects 
belonging  to  each  drug  is  called  the  "  proving  "  of  the 
medicine.  The  second  stqj  in  the  practice  is  that  the 
physician  shall  very  cirefully  investigate  each  case  of 
disease,  presenting  itself  to  his  observation,  noting  all 
the  symptoms,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  he  can 
discover  ;  his  third  duty  is  to  enquire,  not  as  fonnerly, 
what  medidncs  have  done  good  in  similar  cases,  but 
wliat  drug  has  produced,  when  taken  in  healtli.  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  tlic  case  in  liand.      By  ihi:» 
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means  he  is  };uidcd  to  the  best  remedy  which  can  be 
found  for  thai  particular  patient  Of  course  tlial  remedy 
is  given  alone.  Herein  a  rule,  and  the  mode  of  apply 
ing  it  This  is  the  triumph  of  the  new  method.  ThuSj 
for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  meilt* 
cinc  been  constituted  a  u^iefue.  It  was  previously  n< 
only  merely  an  art,  but  a  verj'  wretched  and  cruel  art* 
Here  then  if;  an  admirable  guide  in  the  choice  of  a 
remedy,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  guide  carries  us  no 
farther  When  the  remedy  has  heen  fixed  uporvj 
another qiie*vrton  immediately  arises,  in  wh^t  doses  must 
It  be  given  ?  The  guide  tells  us  (as  was  seen  by 
Hippocrates  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago),  that 
the  dose  must  be  iess  than  that  which  produced  the 
symptoms  in  heiiltK  hut  kow  much  Isss  it  does  not 
say,  Here  then  is  a  practical  difiicult>\  For  some 
time  after  Hahnemann  had  discovered  the  law,  or  the 
mode  of  choosing  the  remedy  just  explained,  he  gave 
the  dnijjs  almost  in  the  usual  doses  ;  but  he  was  so 
troubled  with  ill  effects,  in  the  shape  of  aggravations  of 
the  symptoms,  as  to  be  compelled  to  diminish  very 
much  the  quantity  given  as  a  dose.  He  was  then 
greatly  persecuted  by  the  apothecaries,  or  druggists  of 
his  native  country,  Ixrcause  he  necessarily  prepared  his 
own  medicines,  and  [lerhaps  partly  to  retaliate  upon 
them,'  and  pardy  to  carry  out  his  views  to  the  utter- 
most, he  invented  the  method  of  reducing  the  dose  to 
nn  infinitesimal  quantity,  and  still  found  it  to  answer 
when    prescribed  according  to  his  principle.     I  have 

I  nit  these  <!ifii:rent  dases  to  a  fair  test  in  practice,  and 
mvc  no  doubt  ibat  they  act ;  but  a  great  difficulty  is  fell 
In  the  want  of  a  rule  or  principle  to  guide  in  the  choice 
i*f  the  *lose.  When  ought  the  remedy  to  be  given  in 
mihulnncc  ?  When  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
ililnlion  ?  When  in  the  sixth,  twelfth,  or  thirtieth? 
SmntT  caM%  «eem  to  br  better  tre;ited  with  thL'  lower 
or  lurgfir,  lumie  with  the  higher  or  smaller  dostrs.     This 
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at  present  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  lo  suggest  nilcs,  but  as  j'et  uitlioirt 
success*  The  n^xt  great  step  in  the  iniprovcmcnt  of 
niedicine  will  be  the  discovery  of  a  principle  to  guide 
in  the  choice  of  the  dose  and  its  repetition,  as  the  law 
of  shnma  guides  us  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy.  I 
cannot  but  entertain  a  sangiiinc  hope  that  this  will  be 
permitted,  and  therefore  venture  to  consider  the  want 
a  temporary  difiicult>\  In  the  mean  time  careful 
observation  is  not  without  !is  fruits*  By  experience 
we  get  cnipiric*il!y  at  right  doses,  (as  on  the  old  inetliod 
the  right  remedy  is  sometimes  got  at,)  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  our 
application  of  the  law  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy, 
our  dose  hits  pretty  efiectiiatly,  though  perhaps  another 
might  have  succeeded  better.^ 

Difficulties  with  reference  to  Hahnemann  : — 

r  I.  The  first  of  these  is  ^&e  hypoihtticai  and  meia- 
phoruat  s(yU  in  which  he  has  clothed  his  discoveries. 
This  has  it^ndtrd  in  no  small  degree  to  repel  many  from 
hib  threshold  who  might  have  become  dKpiireni  ;  and 
to  harass  and  pcrolcx  tliosc  who  would  not  allow  any- 
thing to  repel  them.  This  remark  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  Hahnemann's  chief  work  -  '  The  Organon 
&/  Meduin^'  1  have  not  heard  of  one  who  has  been 
mad«  a  convert  by  the  perusal  of  it,  but  have  known 
several  who  have  been  discouraged  by  reading  it,  and 
others  who,  having  bet-n  homoeopath ists  for  years, 
acknowledge  that  much  of  it  is  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. 

The  error  into  which,  in  my  opinion.  Hahnemann 
has  fallen,  in  the  composition  of  this  work  is  that  he 
mainly  labours  a  ih^rciual  explanaiion,  and  this 
error  is  tlie  more  remarkable  because  he  bad,  in  the 
"  Principia  of  Newton,  a  perfect  example  to  follow, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton^  in  tliat  book,  has  succeeded  to  the 

'  It  U  believed  that  a  law  for  the  dose  is  discovered  in  the 
Iter  Essays,     ()873)- 
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admiration  of  the  world  Ho  gives  us  his  great  dis- 
covery, tlie  law  of  gravitation,  and  proves  it  to  ii3  by 
irrefragable  evidence,  but  ht:  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  force,  nor  its  mode  of  action,  "  1 
have  not,"  Newton  says,  "  Lcen  able  to  discover  the 
tause  of  ihi  j>rop€rtUs  of  grainty  from  phcnoin'rna,  and 
1  frame  no  hypothesis;  for  whatever  is  not  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  is  to  be  called  an  hypothesis;  ;inJ 
hypotheses,  whether  metaphysical  or  physical.  wheUicr 
of  occult  equalities  or  mechanical,  have  no  place  in  ex- 
perimental philosophy.  .  To  us  it  is  enough  that 
graznfy  doc&  rctxlly  fxisf,  and  a€t  a£€&yding  tt?  im  litws 
which  we  have  txplaimd^*^  Had  Hahnemann  been  so 
happy  a*i  to  follow  this  example,  he  would  havr  jjivea 
us  his  discovery  in  simple  words,  as  a  nakgd  fmt.  and 
supported  his  assertion  by  a  complete  practical  demon- 
stration, free  from  hypothetical  guesses  at  explanation. 
Herein.  I  think,  ilahncmann  has  fiiiled,  Siron]^  as  an 
original  observer,  indefatigable  in  pursuing  his  dis- 
coveries, he  becomes  weak  as  other  men  when  he  begins 
to  guess.  His  hypotheses  are  no  better  than  those 
any  other  writer,  they  must  share  the  fate  of  all  that 
have  preceded  them,  and  pass  into  oblivion,  and  as 
regards  the  interests  of  Uoinaeopathy.  tlie  sooner  tlie 
belter. 

That  natural  diseases  are  best  treated  by  giving" 
those  medicines  which,  when  taken  in  health,  are 
capable  of  producing  similar  symptoms,  is^  if  true,  a 
natur;il  fact,  crasily  staled,  and  needs  neither  gloss  nor 
explanation  to  make  it  available  in  daily  practice. 
This  IS  expressed  in  the  *Organ4}H'  in  the  foilowjinfl 
manner  : — 

"A  weaker  dynamic  affection  is  permanently  extin- 
guished in  the  living  organism  by  a  stronger  one,  if  the 
latter  {whilst  differing  in  kind)  is  mmilar  to  the  former 
in  its  manifestations" 

'^As  every  disease  (not  strictly  surgical)  depends 
only  on  a  peculiar  morbid   derangement  of  our  vital 

»  Clgscof  llic'PrincipwL' 
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force  in  st:nsation3  and  functions^  when  a  homcKopathic 
cure  of  llic  vital  fonx  deranged  by  the  oatural  di^icasc 
is  accuinplishcd  by  the  administration  of  a  mc-dicinal 
potency  selected  on  account  of  an  accurate  similarity  of 
symptoms,  a  somewhat  stronger  but  similar,  artificial 
morbid  aiTection  is  brought  into  contact  with,  and  as  It 
were  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  weaker,  similar 
natural  morbid  irritation,  against  which,  the  instinctive 
vital  force  now  mcydy  (though  in  a  stronger  degree) , 
medicinally  diseased,  is  then  compelled  to  direct  an 
increased  amount  o(  energy,  but,  on  account  of  the 
shorter  duration  of  the  action  of  the  nKdicinal  potency 
dut  now  morbidly  affects  it.  the  vital  force  soon  over- 
comes this,  and  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance  relieved 
from  the  material  morbid  affection,  so  it  is  now  at  last 
freed  from  the  artificial  (the  medicinal)  one,  and  hence 
is  enabled  again  to  carr>'  on  healthily  the  vital  opera^ 
tions  of  the  or^nisni. " 

1  his  is  a  long  extract,  but  it  was  due  to  Hahnemann 
that  his  own  voice  should  be  heard.  Another  similar 
paragraph  might  be  given  in  which  he  attempts  to 
state  his  views  by  such  terms  as  these — "  Driving  the 
enemy  out  of  the  country  by  foreign  auxiliary  troops." 
''The  vita]  force  advances  towards  Uic  hostile  disease, 
and  yet  nu  enemy  can  be  overcome  cjccept  by  a  supe- 
rior power."  '*  If  in  this  manner  we  magnify  to  the 
perception  of  die  vitaJ  principle  tlie  picture  of  its  enemy 
the  disease/  &c.  &c- 

Somc  of  my  readers  will  be  reminded  by  such  enig- 
matical language  of  another  great  reformer  of  medicine, 
Paracelsus,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  bombast.  I  marvel 
that  it  should  be  received  as  satisfactory  by  any  body 
of  intelligent  men.  "  A  weaker  dynamic  affection  is 
permanently  extinguished  by  a  stronger  one.'*  It  is 
obvious  that,  not  a  /ac/.  Ijut  an  hypothesis  is  here 
stated  : — a  mere  guess  as  to  the  moclc  in  which  rcme* 
dies  act  upon  disease,  just  about  as  Itkely  to  be  true  as 
Ciillen's  ''spa.sm  of  the  extreme  vessels,"  or  any  other 
previous  notion  on  the  same  subject.  And  these  are 
the  words  in  which  Halmemann  formally  announces, 
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in  his  'OrgatwH,'  the  "Iioinuroijatliic  law  of  iiaUire,"  U 
must  be  ub^Tvcd  a]:iu  that  lialincmann  coii:^tantly 
use*  the  words  '^dynamic/*  "spiritual/'  '' potency,"  &c,, 
by  which  he  supposes  he  is  accounting  for  vital  and 
mcdiclna!  action,  but  these  arc  terms  to  which  he 
docs  not  teach  us  to  attach  definite  ideas,  and 
which  tend  to  bewilder  and  mislead,  radier  than  to 
instnict- 

"The  diseases  of  man,"  he  swiys,  "are  solely  spiritual 
(dynamic)  derangements  of  the  spiritual  power  that 
animates  the  human  body  (rhe  vital  force)  "  "  In  all 
works  on  Materia  Medica  from  Dioscorides  down  to 
tlie  latest  books  on  this  subject  .  .  ,  ,  all  idle  dreams, 
unfounded  assumptions,  and  hypotheses,  cunningly  de- 
vised for  the  convenience  of  therapeutics  .  .  .  but  the 
essential  nature  of  diseases  will  not  adapt  ihemseK^s 
to  such  fantasies,  .  .  .  will  jiot  cease  to  be  (spiritual) 
dynamic  derangements  of  our  spiritual  vital  principle 
in  sensations  and  functions,  that  is,  immaterial  derange- 
ments of  the  state  of  health," 

it  is  easy  to  see  thai  "  spiritual,  dynamic  de- 
rangements," &c,»  are  as  much  hypothetical  assump- 
tions as  any  of  diose  which  Hahnemann  denounces, 

The  ])reparation  and  effects  of  tfie  small  doses  arc 
rendered  apparendy  absurd  by  the  same  mystic  style. 
Medicines  when  iriturnted  and  diluted  according  to  the 
method  of  Hahnemann  are  called  by  him  *"  dymuniza- 
tions,"  and  they  are  said  tu  act  •'dynamically,"  or 
"spiiilually." 

It  appears  to  me  tliai  it  has  been  a  great  mistake 
to  obscure  two  discoveries,  that  of  Uie  principle  or 
law,  and  that  of  the  efficacy  of  the  small  dose,  by 
clothing  them  in  such  mysterious  and  unintelligible 
words.  It  coniititutes  a  great  dij^culcy,  and  a  real 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  homceoi^athy. 

Let  Iniih  be  held  fast,  let  error  be  r<_*piidiatcd,  and 
this  great  clinictilty  will  cease  to  exist. 

12,  The  d6j;piatism  of  Hahnemann  is  also  a  great 
stumbling- lUx:k  and  impediment  in  the  way  of  en- 
quirers.   Even  to  many  of  those  who  have  put  It  aside 
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for  the  purpose  of  fair  investigation,  and  who  have  in 
consequence  embraced  the  new  practice,  it  is  a  great 
ditficulty.  They  cannot  but  fed  annoyed  at  the  posi- 
tive and  dogmatic  tone  he  always  adopts.  The  bright- 
est geniuses  and  the  most  giftod  intellects  do  not 
hesitate  oftea  to  say  with  Sydenham,  ''opinor/  '' I 
think  "  but  such  an  expression  seems  never  to  have 
escaped  froin  the  lips  af  Hahnemann.  "  His  intoler- 
ance/* write:*  his  biuyrapher,  "frum  those  who  differed 
from  him  latterly  attained  tu  such  an  height  that  he 
used  to  say,  '  He  who  docs  not  walk  on  exactly  ihc 
same  Hnc  with  mc,  who  diverges,  if  it  be  but  the 
breadth  of  a  straw,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  is  an 
apostate  and  a  traitor,  and  with  him  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do!'**^  Such  servile  following  as  this 
must  be  dedined  by  every  true  student  of  nature. 
How  very  inconsistent  with  Hahnemann's  own  early 
career  I 

"  It  holds  gowl  and  will  continue  to  hold  good  as  a 
homGeopathic  therapeutic  maxim,  n^/  /&  6e  rejulai  6y 
any  expirience  in  tlu  woriit  that  tlie  best  dose  of  the 
properly  selected  remedy  is  alxsays  the  very  smallest 
one,  in  one  of  the  high  dynamizations  (^otli)  as  well 
for  chronic  as  for  acute  diseases."  He  does  not  see 
how  diis  sentiment  saps  the  foundation  of  his  own 
science,  which  can  rest  upon  nothing  but  the  evidence 
of  experience. 

"  That  some  erring  physicians  who  would  wish  to  be 
considered  homu:opathists^  engraft  some  to  them  more 
convenient  allopathic  bad  practices,  often  upon  their 
nominally  homuropathic  treatment,  is  owing  to  igno- 
rance of  doctrine,  la^finess,  ctmtempt  for  suffering  hu- 
manity, and  ridiculous  conceit,  and,  in  addition  to 
unpardonable  negligence  in  searching  fur  the  txrst 
bonia:u|>athic  specific  for  each  case  of  disease,  has 
often  a  base  love  of  gain,  and  other  dishonourable 
motives  iot  its  .spring, — and,  for  its  result  ?  lh.-it  thi:y 
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cannot  cure  all  Important  ami  ^riou&  di&east*!^.  which 
pure  and  careful  homccopalliy  oin,  and  thai  thtry  send 
many  of  their  pattcnta  to  that  place  whence  no  one  re- 
turns," No  uninsptrc<l  man  is  justific'd  in  assuming 
such  a  tone  as  tWtfi. 

The   contrriRt    between    the    spirit  and    temper    of 
Hahnemann  in  his  later  years  (he  died  in  July,  1843, 
aged  Sq),  and  those  of  his  earlier  life  may.  I  think,  be 
in  a  great  measure  accounted  for   by  two  considera- 
tions,  and    which    are   the   best    npology  which   can 
be  suggestcxl,  for  conduct  which  nothing  can  justify, 
and  few,  I  suppose,  will  undcrtiikc  to  defend. 
The  first  circumstance  is  that  which  embittered  the 
-whole  life  of  Hahnemann,  ami  particularly  the  earlier 
fperiod  of  it— the  harsh  and  abusive  language  and  un- 
relenting persecution  he  received  from  his  professional 
brethren,  and  from  the  apothecaries  or  druggists  of  his 
country. 

The  second  is  this,  by  the  perpetual  cultivation  of 
one  train  of  tliought^  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mind  of 
Hahnemann,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  lud 
nearly  reached  that  condition  which  Johnson  so  feel- 
ingly and  so  vividly  portrays  in  the  Astronomer  in 
Rasselas. — "One  of  the  most  leannnl  astronomers  in 
the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in  luiMxaried 
attention  to  the  motions  and  apiMranuices  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out  his  sotl  in  endless 
calculations."  "  I  Imve  |x>sscs^cd,"  say^  this  indomic* 
able  student,  at  ihc  close  of  this  period,  "  for  five  years 
the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  the  difitribution  of 
tile  seasfiuft ;  the  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and 
passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction  ;  the  clouds 
at  my  call  have  poured  their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has 
overflowed  at  my  command  ;  1  have  restrained  tlie 
rage  of  the  dog-star,  and  mitigated  the  fervours  of  the 
rraK  1  have  administered  ihis  great  office  with  exact 
jtistice.''  The  inconsiderate  smile  excited  by  this  nar- 
rative was  thus  rebuked  : — *'  Few  can  attain  diis  man's 
knowledge,  and  few  practise  his  virtues;  but  all  may 
suffer  his  calajniiy."  1 
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13.  The  want  of  th*;  separate  details  of  the  origiftai 
ex^frimeufs  of  Habitcinaiiii  upon  liiiii^elf  and  his 
frii^nds,  whik  learning  the  effects  of  drugs  upon 
hijalthy  persons,  creates  a  difficulty.  The  withholding 
them  from  the  public  by  Halmcmann  him:*elf  was  an 
error  in  judgment,  but  why  they  arc  still  rtifuscd  to 
the  applications  of  the  friends  of  homccopathy  by  hia 
widow  no  one  seems  able  to  explain.  The  lack  must 
be  supplied  by  the  self-denying  labouri  of  others  who. 
by  repeating  the  experiments  of  Mahncmann,  will 
provKle  us  with  what  ht  has  omitted  to  supply. 

14.  The  sectarian  spirii  of  a  portion  of  the  homtto- 
pathic  body,  upon  whom  the  dogmatising  mantle  of 
the  old  age  of  Hahnemann  seems  to  have  fallen,  is 
also  a  difftcult>'  of  considerable  magnitude  with  those 
who  wish  to  observe  carefully,  to  think  rauonally  and 
independently,  to  balance  conflicting  evidence,  and  to 
act  conscientiously.  It  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  enquirers,  and  conscfinently  greatly  retards  the 
progress  of  the  reformed  practice  of  medicine.  Should 
any  individuals  think  this  allusion  applicable  to  them- 
selves, it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  lead  them  to  con- 
sider how  much  it  would  be  for  tlie  credit  of  honiceo- 
palhy  if  tliey  were  less  tenacious  of  every  dictum  of 
Hahnemann. 


From  thepublic  tlietwo  following  difficulties  arise: — 

1 5.  Want  of  €onfid£tu€  dependent  upon  the  apparent 
insufHcicncy  of  the  new  treatment,  Shordy  after  the 
commencement  of  this  investigation,  I  was  summarily 
dismissed  by  a  patient,  because  some  medicine  was 
sent  her,  which,  when  taken  to  her  bed-side,  looked  so 
much  like  plain  water  that  she  refused  to  take  even  a 
first  dose,  and  immediately  sent  for  another  medical 
practitioner  "  She  could  have  no  confidence  in  that 
,Bort  of  medicine."  The  leeches,  and  blisters,  and 
'  pur;ges  of  the  old  school  were  prefttmcd,  "  So  much/' 
says  William  of  Malmesbury,  "docs  ancient  custom 
please,  and  so  little  enraur^ement,  though  deserved. 
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15  given  to  new  discoveries,  however  consistent  with 
truth.     All  are  anxious  to  grovel  in  the  old  track." 

Othc^rs,  with  more  inielligcnt  rninJit,  hut  accustomed 
to  indntgc  in  doubts  rather  than  venture  upoiy  decision, 
while  they  M*e  and  acknowledge  ihe  evik  of  allop;ithy, 
and  have  experiencetl  some  of  the  gootl  of  honuuoj>athy. 
endeavour  to  stave  off  corviction  by  the  ingenioug 
suggestion  of  new  grounds  for  hesitation. 

While  othfrs  again  have  minds  so  ill  regulated  that 
th*?y  cannot  UJieve  anything  for  which  they  have 
lakcm  up  a  dislike :  or  they  have  comnulled  themselves 
already  so  far  againsi  the  new  doctrines,  tliat  they  are 
ashaniLHJ  to  retract  their  condemnation ;  or  they  are  so 
in  bondajje  to  the  opinions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
their  previous  connections,  that  they  dare  not  art  upon 
their  own  convictions. 

This  ditftcuiiy,  however,  must  disajjjjcar  before  the 
successful  results  of  the  mild  treatment ;  confidence  is 
daily  strengthening,  and  hereafter,  its  vcrj'  gendeness 
and  pleasantness  will  be  reckoned  among  its  most 
obvious  advantages.  If  a  spoonful  of  what  usics  like 
simple  water  willrcally  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
a  blister  and  a  black  draught,  it  will  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  latter  continue  to  be  prcfcrrcd- 

16,  T/te  ojfi^ii/uiftrss  oj  frietuh.  How  often,  while 
watduiig  with  iiUcrest  and  anxiety  the  effect  of  the 
remedies  in  a  case  of  acute  disca?»c,  we  are  met  with  the 
remark  that /-fW  friends  have  earnestly  recommended 
a  change  of  treatment !  This  is  a  formidable  ilifficulty. 
It  is  an  engine  of  resistance  which  has  been  energetic- 
ally brought  to  bear  against  tht  progress  of  homoeo- 
pathy. It  re&embles  the  "Old  Guard"  of  Napoleon, 
— "it  dies,  Im(  never  surrenders."  U  is  so  bent  ujwn 
its  purpose  that  it  sometimes  loses  sight  of  every  other 
considi^ration.  It  succeeds  in  individual  instances,  but 
it  must  die  if  it  will  not  surrt^nder. 

In  speaking  thus  I  venture  not  to  imptrach  the 
motives  of  any  one ;  these  are  doubtless  often  full 
of  kindness  and  the  best  intentions.  Such  conduct, 
however^  would  be  seen,  by  tlie  light  of  a  little  calm 
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cction,  to  Ik;  incoosi^tcnt  wich  that  liberty  which 
mdividuaU  ou^lii  to  be  alluwcd  to  exercise,  in  so 
personal  a  matter  as  the  mode  in  which  they  or 
their  children  sliall  be  treated  when  sufTcriii};  from 
tliseasc. 

From  the  present  circurnAtanccii  of  medical  men, 
who  have  Adi>i>tctl  the  new  syslcm,  in  England,  these 
difficulties  result ; — 

17.  The  isoiaifd  posiiwn  of  each  practitioner  i?  a 
diflficulty  which,  at  present,  affects  both  medical  men 
and  the  public  A  second  opinion,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gtuicy.  or  when  sickness  visits,  as  it  often  does,  the 
domestic  circle  of  the  practitioner  himself,  is  often  felt 
to  he  dtrsirable,  but  cannot  always  l>e  obtained.  His 
anxiety  and  distn^ss  under  such  circumstances  are 
sometimes  beyond  descri|>tion.  He  is  more  painfully 
sitiiated  in  this  res]>cct  than  he  would  be  in  the  back- 
woods of  the  "  far  west ;" — he  is  not  only  alone,  as  he 
would  be  there,  but  he  is  surrounded  by  opponents 
ever  on  the  walch  for  his  halting.  This  is  often  a 
trying  difficulty,  and  calls  for  [xiiience;  but  time  is 
mitigating  it  everj*  day.  Medical  converts  arc  in- 
creasing, and  at  no  distant  period  it  will  be  spoken  of 
only  as  belonging  to  the  past. 

18.  The  system  is  made  responsible  for  the  early 
/aHurfi  of  new  convert*!.     Nu  sooner  has  a  medical 

man  avowed  his  conviction  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  homccopathy,  than  he  is  assailed  with  a  sitorm  of 
ridicule  and  abuse;  and  notwMthstanding  all  his  protes- 
tations, if  in  any  instance  he  happens  to  be  unsuccessfult 
the  case  i&  immediately  heralded  abroad  as  a  demon- 
stration that  homccopathy  is  "  hambiig,"  The  unfair* 
ne&s  of  such  a  judgment  must  Im?  evident  to  every 
unprejudiced  person.  A  stale  of  transition  is  necessarily 
a  state  of  peculiar  impcTf*x:tion. 

19.  Homa:oj>;ithy  has  not  sxx^c\^wt  schools  nor  any 
cif//^et,  as  yet,  in  England,  This  is.  of  course,  a  great 
temporary  difficulty  and  inconvenience.     For  a  remedy 
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It  haB  bcf^n  projKKsetl  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the 
crown,  and  to  establish  a  suitable  institution,  I  have 
ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal.  Were  itaccomi>!i5hcd, 
even  in  the  best  manner  possible^  it  would,  i  chink, 
bring  along  with  It  two  great  evils  ;  -  it  woiiM  stereo- 
type,  as  it  were,  the  present  jiluse  of  homa^ojiathy, 
which  consists  of  valuable  truth  mixed  up  with  m^%^y 
hypothetical  and  damaging  malenak.  derived  from 
Hahnemxinn's  imaginative  mind,  and  from  the  Infirmi- 
liej;  of  the  latter  period  of  his  life; — and  it  would 
perpetuate  homteopathists  as  a  sect,  permanently 
dividing  the  profession  in  this  country  into  two  irre- 
concilable parties.  Wheals,  if  tlie  tcmporar>"  incon- 
venience be  submitted  to,  the  two  op|XJsitc  advantages 
may  be  hoped  for;— time  being  allowed  to  invesdgat 
the  new  method  more  thoroughly,  the  chaff  may  be^ 
winnowed  from  the  wheat,  and  the  truth  leased  upon 
sufficient  evidence  to  maintain  it;— this  hiring  accom- 
plished, the  enlightened  portion  of  the  profession  cannotj 
do  otlierwise  than  adopt  it,  and  thus  it  will  bccom( 
incorporated  in  our  present  schools  and  colleges,  and 
ijie  reformation  in  medicine,  like  the  English  reforma- 
tion in  religion,  will  become  a  national  act. 

Such  are  the  tathporary  diBicultics  of  homoeopathy. 
They  are  sufficiently  formidable  sometimes  to  produce, 
in  minds  not  naturally  sanguine,  a  feeling  bordering  on 
despondency  ;  but  laborious  perseverance,  and  generous 
courage,  founded  upon  conscientious  convictions,  will 
surmount  them  alh 

11.  The  difficulties  which  it  may  be  expected  will 
^\Vxi:\\  pcmtanmtly  to  the  new  science  are  those  which 
arific  from  thir  present  condition  of  humanity,  and  which 
belong  more  or  less  even  to  those  old  sciences  whose 
fundamenul  principles  are  best  ascertained  and  under- 
blcjod.     They  are  such  as  the  following  : — 

la  A  serious  difficulty  will  always  exist  in  ifie 
iniruacy  of  Iht  mechanism  of  iJie  human  body,  and  tft 
tki  mystay  of  life.     The  derangements  in  die  healthy 
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siruciure  and  functions  of  ilie  various  organs  of  the  body 
vnwit  Ik:  hojiclcssly  hkkltni  from  lliosc  who  Jiavc  not 
learned  wliat  that  hcnUliy  striicturc^  and  tho^  natural 
functions  arc.  A  itmitcd  knowledge  of  thcst  things 
may  be  act|uircd  by  the  study  of  anatomy,  but  this 
study  has  not  only  the  imavoidable  difficulties  attaching 
lo  it  which  need  not  be  described,  but  it  has^  in  tliis 
country,  both  law  and  popular  prejudice  against  it. 
As  regards  the  law,  such  is  the  anomalous  position  of 
a  medical  practitioner  in  England  that  he  is  hable  to 
punlshmenc  for  culpable^  igromnce  of  that  knowledge 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  which  he  is  also  liaWc 
to  be  punished.' 

21-  If  the  knowledge  of  diseases  be  hard  to  acquire 
/Ae  knowUdgt  of  ramdits  is  scarcely  less  difficult. 
Almost  everj^  object  in  nature  may  claim  to  be  inves- 
ti^ate^l  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  (laving  a  principle 
lo  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  remedies  must  surely  be 
a  great  advantage. — the  old  method  confessedly  having 
none^^ncverthelcss.  even  with  the  help  of  this  principle 
the  choice  will  always  require  labojr.  care,  and  study. 
In  proving  a  drug  (that  is,  in  experimenting  with  it 
in  health),  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  oi  its  sphere  of 
action,  and  of  tlie  actual  groups  of  symptoms  it  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  previously  ht^alihy  body ; — 
10  distinguish  between  the  difreri:nt  actions  of  a  drug 
in  proving  it,  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  it,  in  accord- 
ance witli  tliese  frec|uently  opposite  modes  of  aaton,  in 
prescribing  it ; — to  Icam  in  what  constitutions,  tempera- 
ments, and  ages,  each  remedy  acts  most  successfully, — 
is  knowledge  which  can  never  be  acquired  without 
difficulty.  The  principle  is  simple,  but  to  apply  it 
skilfully  in  practice  will  always  require  serious  and 
persevering  labour.  The  choice  of  the  dilution,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  dose,  even  should  a  principle  be 
discovered  for  our  guidance,  will  in  like  manner  alwitj'H 
call  for  patient  and  diligent  resenrch. 

22.  Great  responsibility  and  anxiety  are  inseparable 


^  This  evil  is  mitigated  now.    (i87)). 
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from  an  attendance  upon  dangerous  illness  ;  and  great 
difficulty  and  annoyance  also  accompany  the  care  of 
all  cases  of  indisposition  not  st^verc  enough  to  compel 
a  cessation  from  the  u^ual  bu$ine!>ti  and  habits  of  life. 
Generally,  either  thcst:  habit*s  must  be  intf^rfercd  with 
beyond  what  the  patient  is  willing  to  submit  to.  or  the 
other  alternative  must  happen. — ^the  medical  trt^tment 
is  rendered  abortive  by  thrir  continuance.  Ky  the 
first,  both  patient  and  phy^iician  are  fretted  and 
annoyed;  by  the  second,  both  are  disappointed.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  thej^e  difficulties  belong  to 
any  mode  of  treatment  whatever,  which  can  be  had 
recourse  lo  in  disease. 

23,  Other  difficulties  wt?re  well  enumerated  by  a 
lady,  on  my  asking  her,  a  short  lime  ago.  if  she  in- 
tended any  of  her  sons  for  the  medical  profession;  she 
said  emphatically,  No ;  and  for  tliese  reasons  : — 

''The  condition  of  medicine  is  unsetlled  and  un* 
satisfactory*  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  may  not  be 
permanently  the  case,  but  it  is  so  at  present, 

"The  practice  of  it  entails  great  wear  and  tear  of 
bodi  mind  and  body, 

"  It  is  an  occupation  for  which  persons  witli  anxious 
dispositions,  wliicli  my  children  have,  are  entirely 
unfitted. 

"  It  requires  great  bodily  hcalih  and  strength^  which 
my  children  have  noL 

"  To  be  constantly  occupied  in  seeing  people  suflfcr 
and  in  hearing  them  complain,  is  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  depressing  effects  it  is  likely  to  have 
upon  their  minds. 

*'  And  the  sei6shness  and  unrc?a<ionabIenes.s  of  many 
patients  and  their  friends,  and  the  caprice  with  which 
the)'  act  are  almost  intolerable. 

"With  these  views."  she  added,  '*  you  cannot  wonder 
if  I  shrink  from  booking  them  for  such  a  life  of  trouble 
and  toil/' — No.  the  wonder  is  that  more  parents  are  not 
of  her  way  of  thinking.  It  would  be  belter  bodt  for 
the  public,  and  for  the  profession,  if  ihe  number  of 
young  men  who  are  annually  forced  into  our  over- 
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Slocked  ranks  were  very  ijreatly  diminished,  I  shall 
nt-'vcr  fur^t^t  ihe  Ctmi  wurds  I  huard  AbcriieUiy  utter; 
on  entering  tlic  theatre  vf  St.  Barlliulomew's  i  lo!^p]tal, 
to  give  his  intrwhiclory-  lecture,  in  the  year  jS^J.  he 
stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  round 
wistfully  on  the  crowded  audience,  he  exclaimed, — 
"  God  bless  you !  what  is  to  become  of  you  all  ?" 

24.  Finally,  since  disease  and  death  arc  ineviiable 
in  a  sin  stricken  world,  it  follows  that,  with  the  best- 
directed  efforts,  and  wilh  the  most  efficacious  remedies, 
the  patient  mu^t  sometimes  siifft-^r  a  great  deal,  be 
seriously  ill  and  at  length  die.  The^  physician  with  all 
his  anxiety,  labour,  and  skill,  will  sometimes  only  im- 
perfccily  succeed,  and  must  always  in  the  end  fail, 
since  it  is  '*  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die/'  This 
must  always  continue  to  be  a  painful  and  often  a 
discouraging  consideration. 


The  work  of  a  physician  is  encompassed  witli  dif- 
ficulties, his  path  beset  with  ol>stacles,  the  stniggle  he 
is  engaged  in,  whatever  advantagc:s  he  may  at  times 
gain,  will  always  end  in  his  defeat.  How  happy  to 
meet  wilh  any  knowledge  by  which  some  difficulties  may 
be  diminished,  some  obstacles  removed,  some  new 
advantages  cnjoj'cd !  Enough  will  still  remain  to  try 
to  the  uttermost  his  patience  and  temper,  his  industry 
and  perseverance, 

\Vere  these  difficulties,  which  at  times  almost  lay 
prostrate  the  hone*;t  labourer  in  the  art  of  healing, 
better  known  and  fell,  they  would  enlist  on  his  behalf 
the  sympathies  of  his  fellow  men-  They  are  touch- 
ingly  alluded  to  by  the  father  of  medicine  in  his  first 
aphorism — 

"  The  lilc  is  short,  and  the  art  long  ; 
the  occasion  AectJng :  the  experience  fAlIacious. 
and  the  juclgmcnl  difficult/' 
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They  were  no  doubt  present  to  the  mind  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  when  he  said,  '*  Honour  the  physician  with  the 
honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him." 

"  Imlac  was  proceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own 
profession,  when  the  prince  cried  out,  *  Enough !  thou 
hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be 
a  poet;  proceed  with  thy  narnitive.' 

"'To  be  a  poet'  said  Imlac,  'is  indeed  very  dif- 
ficult/ <  So  difficult,'  replied  the  prince, '  that  1  will  at 
present  hear  no  more  of  his  difficulties/  "* 

^  Rasselas. 
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"  It  is  clear,  that  just  as  it  is  a  crime  to  murder  a  man,  so 
is  it  the  part  of  virtue  and  honesty  to  save  our  fellow-beings 
when  we  are  able,  as  well  as  to  arm  others  with  such  safe- 
guards as  we  have  ourselves  learned.  And  these  we  may 
leave  to  the  world  after  our  death.  Those  who  hold  that  it 
is   no  matter  what  happens  after  thtm^  hold  a  wicked  and 

inhuman  doctrine." 

Thomas  Sydenham. 


On  the  other  side,  a  beautiful  Greek  Fragment  is  given,  and 
a  Translation  which  has  been  written  at  my  request  for  this 
Essay,  by  my  valued  friend  the  Rev.  Charles  Oakley,  who, 
at  the  time  of  writing  it,  was  a  Demy  of  Mc^dalen  College, 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Oakley  died  in  1865,  while  Rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  London,     {1868.) 


ODE    TO    HEALTH. 


YyltM  irptapifrra  M^aKopuJi/j 
McTa  txoit  vaiotfii 
To  Xfttrofifvov  /3<orac' 

Xi/  Si  uoi  wpdAptiiv  aCvoiKO^  ^'QC* 

Elf  *     \    -  I        *        , 

I  yfnp  TIC  ii  irAourov  X^P'^  1  T'cciwifj 

Ouc  Kpu^foic  'A^^oSfnfc  apt/Mtriv  ut^pitfoftivj 
*H  tt  rif  aXXa  dtd^EV  av0pii^ofc  ripypi^j 

Mcro  (Tuo,  fiOKtupa  YyUta, 

T^0i|Xt  vavra  ical  *\dfx.itft  x^pfrwv  Jap' 


(TRANSLATION.) 

Health  t  Eldest-born  of  all 

The  Blessed  ones  that  be. 
Through  life's  remainder,  howe'er  small. 
Still  may  I  dwell  with  Thee  1 
And  Thou  with  me, 
A  willing  guest, 
O  take  thy  rest ! 
For  all  man  hath  on  earth,  Blest  Health, — 
Each  nobler  gift — as  children^  wealth. 
The  bliss  of  kingly  government. 
With  that  desiring  uncontent 
We  fain  would  seek,  we  fain  would  move, 
In  th'  undiscovered  toils  of  love; 
These — or  each  other  utmost  pleasure 
Man  hath  from  heaven,  his  dearest  treasure. 
And  amid  all  his  earthly  moll 
The  sweet  forgetfulness  of  toil ; — 
With  Thee,  Blest  Health  I     Health  ever  young  t 
With  Thee  they  grew,  from  Thee  they  sprung ; 
Spring  of  all  gifts  from  Heaven  that  fall. 
Thou  art  the  sunshine  of  them  all  1 
Yet  all  are  turned  to  misery 
For  him  that  lives  bereft  of  Thee. 

C  E,  Oakley. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 


"What  tortures  inflicted  on  patients  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  had  a  few  simple  prliiciplci  been  earlier 
rcccgniscd."  SiK  John  Hlkscuel. 


Had  such  of  our  medical  brethren  as  remain  attached 
to  the  old  methods  of  prescribing  for  their  patients 
been  content  to  rest  in  Uieir  satisfaction  with  such 
methods :  or  had  they  simply  given  expression  to  their 
doubts  as  to  the  adc<iuacy  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
new  system,  our  duty  would  have  been  a  much  more 
courteous  one  to  them,  and  a  much  more  a^recnblc 
one  to  ourselves,  than  it  is  permitted  to  be  by  the 
course  which  llie  opponents  of  homceopathy  have 
actually  pursued. 

The  writers  and  speakers  on  behalf  of  the  usual 
treatment  have  indulged  in  so  much  invective  and 
abuse,  and  have  condemned  their  brethren  so  unre- 
servedly, both  as  to  their  ability,  knowh;dge,  and  ex- 
perience, and  also  as  to  thd  honesty  of  tlieir  motives, 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  that  it  becomes 
ncccssar)'  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  defects  and  dis- 
advantages of  practices  which  nothing  but  long  custom 
could  have  made  tolerable,  and  nodiing  but  lioacquaint* 
ancc  with  a  better  method  could  justify.  Thb  will 
show  how  ill  it  becomes  men  so  circumstanced  to  write 


^  First  published  in  1855. 
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and  speak  as  they  do  in  the  spirit  of  the  boastful  pro- 
verb. "  We  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  shall  die  wiih  us/' 
Allopathy,  to  express  the  usual  practice  by  a  single 
word,  is  lamentably  characterised  by  ignonuice,  un- 
certainty, aiid  cruelty. 

The  ignorance  of  allopathy  is  darkness  which  may 
be  fslty — and  that  it  is  fell,  the  confessions  of  its  most 
eminent  professors  testify-  It  has  been  d^jscribcd, 
with  as  much  truth  as  satire,  as  "the  art  of  putting 
large  doses  of  poisonous  drugs,  of  which  we  know 
little,  into  living  bodies  of  which  we  know  less."  For 
fifteen  hundred  years  the  sole  guide  in  medicine  was 
the  authority  of  Galen,  who  taught  the  crude  notion 
that  all  diseases  were  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  and 
that  all  remedies  must  correspond  to  these  diseases  by 
contraries.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Galenical 
physicians  were  assailed  with  rude  impetuosity  by 
Paracelsus,  who  introduced  chemical  preparation?^  as 
medicines ;  and  their  overthrow  was  completed,  soon 
afterwards,  by  anatomical  discoveries.  Since  the  days 
of  Paracelsus,  we  have  had  many  more  medical  hypo- 
theses than  there  have  been  generations.  All  these 
have  one  character,  they  are  imaginary  and  speculative, 
and  incapable  of  proof,  as  matters  of  fact.  They  all 
betray  the  ignorance  in  which  physicians  have  hitherto 
been  plunged. 

The  uncertainty  of  allopathy   is   worse   than   can 

readily  be  credited.      A   gendeman.  a   neighbour  of 

mine,  lately  wrote  of  it  as  '*  the  regular  steady  practice 

according  to  rule,"      What  rule  ?     I   know   of  none. 

There  are  commonly  two  or  three    leading  medical 

doctrines   or   systems    which    are   contemporary   with 

each  other,  and   indirect  opposition;  as,  for  example. 

the  doctrines  of  Stnhl,  Hoffman,  and  Boerhaave,  in  the 

bc0nning  of  the  last  century,  the  two  former  of  whom 

«tfe  professors  in  the  same  university  ;  the  doctrines 

of  Ciulrcn  and  of  Brown,  towards  the  close  of  die 

CMtury;  those  of  Broussais.    Clutterbuck,  and    Arm- 

^m^  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  generation. 

^■jW^  is  00  truth  in  physic/'  said  an  experienced 
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praciilioner  to  me  many  years  ago,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  dxat  many  have  painfully  shartd  in  his  conviclion. 

The  cruelties  of  allopathy  are  also  very  fifreat-  They 
are  perpetrated  fronij;:ood  motives  and  wiih  the  best 
intentions,  but  they  are  such  as  nothinjj  but  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  force  of  custom,  more  powerful  dian  a 
second  nature,  could  have  induced  mankind  to  submit  to. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  igno- 
rance, the  uncertainty,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  old  practice. 
One  might,  indeed,  be  provoked  to  do  so  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  disciples  of  this  school,  who  appropriate  to 
themselves  exclusively  the  litle  of  "regular"  and 
"legitimate;"  as  if  tht;  adoption  of  a  principle,  where 
tlicrc:  yra^  nunc  btfore,  and  die  adaplauuu  of  the  dose 
to  a  standard  uf  safety  and  elllicicncy,  constituted  a 
practice  irregular  and  unlawful.  Dr.  Paris  or  Dr, 
Simpson  may  ''draw  a  bow  at  a  venture,"  and  give  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  ar:st:nic  at  a  dose,  but  a  brother 
practitioner  may  not.  under  the  guidance  of  a  rule, 
give  the  hundredth  or  the  thousandth  j^art  of  a  grain 
of  the  same  poison,  without  being  charged  with  irregu- 
larity and  quackerj'.  Such  conduct  betrays  great  igno- 
rance l)oth  of  tht^ir  own  position  and  of  that  of  homcro- 
|>athists.  It  would  hr.  very  easy  to  show  from  the 
pharmacopfria  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and 
from  the  daily  prescriptions  of  the  self  -  designated 
"  regular "  practilioncns  on  which  side  real  quackery 
prevails.  This  al  least  must  bt;  obvious,  that  whatever 
prospect  of  suring  either  jKirtj^  may  have,  there  will 
be  greater  risk  of  h'l/in^  the  patient  with  the  large 
dose  of  arsenic  than  with  the  small  one. 

But  /ru/A  takes  no  cognisance  of  abusive  appellations. 
They  may  for  a  time  hide  her  beauty  and  cover  her 
with  disgrace,  but  they  cannot  change  her  character, 
nor  transform  her  into  falsehood.  The  consciousness 
of  possessing  her  gives  true  courage,  and  teaches  the 
physician  co  take  his  pUce  brsidc  his  patient  with 
dignified  benevolence  and  intelligent  confidence.  An 
ade([uaCe  knowledge  uf  the  new  system  will  enable  him 
to    administer   some   sim[:jlc    means   which,    in   acute 
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disease,  will  often  give  relief  in  a  few  moments,  and  in 
chn>nic  cases,  will  also  frequently,  after  reasonable  per- 
severance, restore  the  long-afflicted  patient  to  health 
and  usefulness. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  oi  fuait&f  A  measure 
of  iis  worth  niay  be  seen  in  the  multitude  of  resources 
to  which  men  flee  in  the  hope  of  recovering  it  when  lost 
Its  prcciousntss  is  still  more  vividly  rcdca^d  from  the 
page  uf  inspiration,  where  we  scc»  in  so  many  instances* 
the  Divine  power  mercifully  exerted  to  restore  iL 

It  is  the  business  of  the  present  Essay  to  show 
that  homoLopathy  is  the  safest  and  best  human  method 
to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  health  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  ;  that  it  is  superior  to  all  other  modes, 
whether  professional  or  empirical,  which  have  ever 
before  been  tried. 

The  object  of  the  Essay  is  to  product  the  conviction 
that  the  claims  of  this  new  medical  treatment,  alike  on 
the  physician  and  on  the  patient,  are  loo  strong  to  be 
wisely  resisted ;  and  that  it  is  both  tlie  duty  and 
the  interest  of  all  men,  without  exception,  to  adopt  it. 

The  preceding  Essays  are  referred  to  for  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements  here  made,  and  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them. 

It  is  a  noble  theme,     It  is  difficult  to  do  it  justice- 

1-  The  advantages  to  the  physician  are  threefold ; 
they  are  these  : — 

1.  The  emancipation  of  his  mind  from  doubt  and 
confusion. 

2.  The  provision  of  a  guide, 

3.  The  simplicit>' of  the  means, 

II,  The  advantages  to  the  patient  are  likewise 
threefold ;  they  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  banishment  of  nauseous  drugs,  and  painful 
and  debilitating  applications. 

2.  Grwitly  increased  efficacy  and  success. 

3-   Deliverance  from  medicinal  diseases,  and  other 
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destructive  oortsccjuences  of  former  methods  of  treat- 
ment 


L THE    ADVANTAGKS    TO    THE    PHYSICIAN. 

I.  The  emancipaiioH  of  his  mind  from  doubt  and 
(onfusion. 

Interest  often  conceals,  if  it  does  not  deny  truth,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  world  had  been  kepi 
in  ignorance  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  which 
medical  men  are  involved.  They  have,  however  been 
frequently  acknowledged  by  men  of  integrity  and  re* 
pucalion.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  ihe  evi- 
dence of  such  a  witness  as  Ciillcn  to  the  erroneous 
doctrines  and  conflicting  practices  of  legitimate  physic, 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  homccopatny. 

Now  Cullen.  in  ihc  introduction  to  his  great  work 
on  the  Materia  Mcdica,  gives  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  medicine,  whicli  may  be  brielly  epitomised  as 
follows : — 

The  Egyptians.  Medicine  "  is  known  to  have  been 
under  such  regulations  as  must  have  been  a  certain 
obstacle  to  its  progress  and  improvement."  These 
regulations  were,  that  the  treatni(?nt  of  diseases  was 
directed  by  fixed  rules  written  in  their  sacred  books; 
while  these  rules  were  observed,  the  physician  was  not 
answerable  for  their  success,  but  if  he  tried  other 
means,  a  failure  cost  him  his  life.  Many  of  the  ^*  regu- 
lar" phy^cians  of  our  time  must  have  visited  the 
pyramids — tliey  have  imbibed  so  much  of  the  Eg>'ptian 
qjirit 

The  Grf€ks.  Hippocrates,  These  writings  afford 
'*a  precarious  and  uncertain  information," 

Uioscorides  "  has  been  transcribed  by  almost  every 
writer  since ;  but  that  this  has  been  owing  to  the  real 
value  of  his  writings  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive/* 

Galen.  "  V\'e  hnd  nothing  in  nis  writings  sufficient 
to  excuse  the  insolence  widi  which  he  treats  his  prede- 
cessors, nor  to  support  the  vanity  he  discovers  with 
regard  to  his  own  performances"    His  theory  is  "  false 
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and  inapplicable."  yet  "  implicitly  followed  by  all  the 
physicians  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  for  at  least 
1500  years  after  his  time/'  This  "  particularly  marks 
out  how  much  a  veneration  for  antiquity  has  retarded 
science/' 

The  Arabians.  "  It  does  not  appear  that  they  made 
any  improvements." 

Jicznval  in  Europe-  "  Nothing  new  appeared  among 
llie  physicians  of  kurope  while  they  continued  to  be 
tlie  servile  followers  of  the  Arabians." 

On  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  the 
Greek  writings  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greek  parly 
prevailed. 

In  morr  recent  times  physic  has '' made  very  litlte 
progress  among  persons  who  arc  almost  entirely  tlic 
bigoted  followers  of  the  ancients."     So  far  Dr-  Ciillcn, 

It  13  true  that  since  this  last  period  we  have  had 
many  novelties  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  ;— 
SlaliK  1  lofiman,  Boerhaavc,  Cullcn  himself  Brown,  and 
Broussais,  with  many  others,  have  striven  to  throw 
some  light  npon  ih(^  dark  subject,  but  in  vain.  The 
discover^"  of  a  principle  to  guide  us  in  the  use  of  mcdi- 
dnes  is  the  first  ray  which  has  illumined  the  gloom. 
It  has  turned  night  into  dawn.  By  this  discovery  con- 
fusion has  been  reduced  to  regularity,  habitual  doubt 
has  been  coavetled  into  a  prevailing  confidence,  a 
random  shot  into  a  careful  aim,  a  hazardous  and 
empirical  experiment  into  a  safe  and  methodised 
procuNHling*  The  physician  who  has  investigated  and 
embraced  this  principle  feels  conscious  that  his  mind  is 
cleared  of  useless  and  endless  speculations,  and  filled 
with  A  truth  applicable  every  moment,  and  of  high 
praclical  x'alue, 

IMul  llie  physician  remaining  in  the  old  school  is 
bewildered  with  opposing  theories,  and  opprcssal  with 
W  ttccutniilation  of  heterogeneous  and  unarrangcd 
ta:itrriAU  is  known  and  acknowledgtxi  ;  that  the 
l^lhic  physician  is  freed  from  all  these  burdens 
Siv  owHKHis:  liiat  tliis  is  a  great  advantage  must  be 
9etiii  vkI  uuglu  to  be  confc^cd. 
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3.    Thf  pr&visiim  of  a  guide. 

Those  who  have  traversed  the  dark  mountain  with 
a  trust)'  guide,  or  who  have  crossed  the  trackless 
oc*ran  with  the  manner's  compass,  can  in  some  measure 
understand  die  feelings  of  the  physician  who  has  found 
a  principle  to  assist  him  in  the  choice  of  remi'dies  for 
his  patients ;  but  it  is  so  great  an  advantage  that  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  \frho  are 
not  practically  acquainted  with  it. 

Licbig  affirms  that  the  discovery  of  combination  in 
fixed  proportions  called  chemical  equivalents,  "which 
rcgiiht':s  and  governs  all  chemical  actions,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
present  centurj',  and  the  most  productive  in  its  re- 
sults,"* He  ascribes  the  first  discover>'of  it  to  Richter 
(a  German!,  and  the  **  extending  and  completing  our 
knowledge  '  of  it  to  Dalton  (an  Englishman). 

The  law  of  similia  similibus  curaiirur.  which  "regu- 
lates and  governs"  all  medicinal  actions,  \s  uf  still 
greater  importance  to  tlic  well-being  of  man. 

The  physician  who  commits  himself  to  its  guidance 
will  And  it  simple  and  intclligibk%  safe  and  merciful; 
and.  moreover,  that  it  secures  a  certainty  of  knowledge 
by  requiring  that  only  one  remedy  be  given  at  a  time; 
that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  any  theory  of  disease, 
nor  upon  any  hypothetical  explanation  of  its  mode  of 
action,  for  its  easy  and  succe&^ful  application  ;  that  it  is 
applicable  to  all  eases  of  disease,  and  in  all  countries 
and  climates,  al)  ages  and  circumstances. 

My  readers  are  referred  to  Essay  IV,  for  many 
examples  of  the  modes  of  applying  this  principle  in 
practice.  Room  shall  be  found  nere  for  a  brief 
notice  of  two  cises  which  have  lately  occurred  to  me. 

In  Essay  IX,  the  disease-producing  powers  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  minutely  divided  doses,  are  described; 
among  the  morbid  effects  thus  produced  are  asthma 
and  hG^Horrltage, 


*  'Lclten  on  Chemistry,'  second  series. 
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Miss  W — consulted  mc  for  a  severe  attack  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  to  which  she  was  vcrj'  habtc ;  a  few  drops  of  the 
second  dilution  of  ipecacuanha  were  prescribed  which  gave 
her  immcdtacc  relief,  and  in  a  Little  while  pcrmancntl/  re- 
moved the  attack. 

Miss  S — ,  who  had  been  long  ill  with  disease  in  the  chest 
with  a  large  abscfss  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lung,  was 
suddenly  seized,  while  on  a  journey  at  a  distance  of  seventy 
rnilc^  from  me,  with  a  copious  spiiStng  {}f  hhod.  This  infor- 
m;)tton  was  sent  to  mc  by  telegraph,  and  some  ipecacuanha 
was  immediately  forwanlt^d  to  her  by  railway.  The  following 
noming  another  tclcgrapliic  message,  followed  shortly  alter 
'y  «i  iciter  from  her  mother,  stated  chat  the  lirst  dose  had 
arrested  the  bleeding,  and  that  her  daughter  had  not  coughed 
once  all  night,  and  only  once  in  the  morning ;  and  that  she 
had  enjoyed  some  breakfast-  There  has  been  no  return  of 
the  ha-morrhnge,  and  under  the  influence  of  phosphorus  this 
vcr^'  severe  case  of  disease  has  been  going  on  favorably  for 
above  two  nKinihs.  The  yoang  lady  can  now  wiilk  a  mile  or 
more  without  f^itigue. 

1S56.     This  patient  still  enjoys  comfortable  health. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  comfort  and 
benefit  of  such  a  guide  as  the  principle  here  contended 
for,  will  not  be  easily  induced  to  venture  without  it 
into  the  pathless  wilderness  of  medical  treatment. 
One  additional  extract  will,  perhaps,  impress  mure 
strongly  on  the  mind,  the  dinlressing  uncertainty  with 
which  the  instructions  for  treatment  are  given  by  the 
teachers  of  the  old  sclux>K  The  cure  of  dropsy  is  th;is 
laid  down  by  the  first  physician  of  France  of  the  last 
age:— 

"  The  cure  may  be  begtm  by  bloodletting  in  certain 
conditions  ;  hut  in  others  U  cannot  be  employed  witlumt 
danger.  It  gives  relief  in  difficult  breathing  ;  hut  a/itr 
it  is pratiised the  symptoms  are  a^s^avated and  rendered 
mare  cSsiinate,  It  is  not  lo  be  concealed  tliat  some 
persons  have  been  cured  by  repeated  bloodlettings  or 
spontaneous  hxmorrhaf;es  ;  hut  it  is  at  the  same  time 
known  that  suck  a  remedy^  inoppartmiely  employed  has 
in  many  instattcts  hastened  on  the  fatal  event,  " 

^  Leuuud,  'Synopsiis  Univcrsa:  Medicine.' 
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Every  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession  will  admit  tliat  this  is  a  (air  sample  of  the 
general  result  of  lii^^  reading.  How  delightful  to  paftft 
from  this  stato  of  uncertainty,  arising  from  conflicting 
human  authorities,  to  the  absolutes  and  invariable  dire<s 
tion  of  a  natural  g^uide ! 

That  the  physician  of  the  old  method  has  no 
principle  to  guide  him  is  known  and  acknowledged; 
that  the  homa:t>pathic  physician  has  such  a  principle  is 
obvious  :  that  this  is  a  great  advantage,  must  ere  long, 
if  truth  is  to  prevail,  be  acknowledged  also. 

3.  Th€  simpUciiy  0/ tke  nuans. 

"  Look !  what  will  serve  is  fit,"  says  nature's  poet ; 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  simplicity,  in  the  means 
wc  use,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  nature's  perfection. 
Physicians  have  been  vigorously  wielding  the  dub  of 
giant  despair,  while  they  ought  to  have  been  observing 
and  cndeavouriti);  tu  imitate  the  operations  of  nature, 
in  which  mighty  cfTeet^i  arc  continually  being  brought 
about  by  apparently  insigniHcant  but  really  eHftcacious 
incuas. 

Among  the  many  examples  which  surround  us,  let 
mc  mention  one.  Little  grains  of  sand  arc  unlikely 
materials  wherewith  to  roll  back  the  encroachments  of 
the  mighty  waters  ;  but  practically  they  are  found  to 
be  more  permanently  effectual  for  this  purpose  than 
cliifs  of  solid  earth.  In  like  manner,  small  doses  of 
medicine,  however  improbable  it  may  appear  before- 
hand, and  without  exprrience,  are  found  practically  to 
be  more  efficacious  in  arresting  the  progress  of  disease 
than  the  complicated  mixtures  and  poisonous  doses  of 
former  methods. 

To  borrow  an  expression  which  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  often  used  in  conversation,  both  these  are 
instances  of  the  "  power  of  littles/ 

The  sight  of  all  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  physician  and  surgeon  "  Js  enough  to  make  a  man 
serious."  These  arc  lancets,  cupping-glasses,  and 
leeches ;  blisters,  setons,   issues,   moxas,  caustics  and 
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caiitcries ;  emetics  and  purg^itivcs,  sitdoriiics  and 
sialagogues,  diuretics  and  expectorants,  anodynes, 
tonics,  and  stimuiants,  with  all  the  **Iuxuriancy  of 
composition/'  of  which  Cullcn  so  often  speaks. 

The  whole  course  of  medical  treatment,  as  usually 
practised,  is  a  rude  and  rough  procedure,  as  far  as 
possible!  removed  from  the  delicacy  required  from  us 
when  we  would  try  to  regulate  the  exquisite  machinery 
of  the  living  body.  It  is  the  blacksmith  undertaking 
with  his  pincers  to  repair  a  watch. 

The  new  method,  it  is  well  known,  discards  all  these 
complex  and  formidable  weapons,  and  prescribes  a 
single  remedy  at  a  time,  and  that  to  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  an  invariable  rule,  to  be  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  given  in  the  5niallc:it  dose. 

That  the  means  made  use  of  by  the  phy.sidans 
following  the  old  treatment  arc  complicated,  unwieldy, 
and  violent,  is  known  and  acknowledged  ;  that  the 
means  used  by  the  physicians  adopting  the  nc\v 
treatment  are  simple  and  easy  of  application,  is 
obvious  :  that  this  is  a  great  advantage*  must  be 
true. 

I  recommend  these  three  advantages  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  medical  brethren,* 


>  Since  tliis  was  written,  great  changes  have  been  brought 
i^bout  in  the  practice  of  the  best  cducatc<l  physicians  of 
England.  Complicated  prescriptions  and  violent  measures 
liAve been  laid  aside;  often  only  a  single  medicine  is  given 
ot  a  time ;  and  the  main  objects  of  attention  seem  to  be  good 
nursing,  and  change  of  ain  Moreover,  some  of  the  best 
remedies  of  the  new  system  have  been  introduced,  widiout 
acknowledgment,  into  the  old  practice. 

But  tlic  principle  which  should  guide  the  use  of  tliese  new 
r«m«dies  ia  *iiU  rejected;  and  as  long  as  this  rejection  is 
pciitlted  In,  die  good  effects  of  these  excellent  medicines  will 
beCAiUJd  and  uncertain. 

So  tliat  the  old  method  st!U  remains  empirictl,  and  Is  as 
lUtkle  us  over  to  rapid  transitions  from  one  extreme  to  its 
UM>i^tei  »nd,  wcic  horaccopathy  out  of  the  way,  tberir  would 
b«  tut  tecurlty  aiEainst  a  return  to  the  severe  treatment  of 

teiiMrlimca.    (i8;4-) 
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II.-   THE    ADVANTAGBS  TO    THE    PATIENT, 

I,   Tlie  banishment  0/  rtaus^ous  drugs^  and  painful 
and  d<biiiiaiing  appli^ati&tis. 


A  representalion  is  here  given  of  the  old  cha6ng- 
dish  and  actual  cautery,  as  the  red  hot  iron  wa^  called, 
and  which  has  been  use<t  for  a  long  period.  I  witnessed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  expiring  embers  of  this  lire  in  the 
militao'  hospital  in  Paris,  under  the  care  of  the  Baron 
Larrey.  as  described  in  Essay  L  In  the  next  genera- 
tion I  trust  it  will  be  necessary  to  represent  several 
other  processes  yet  had  recourse  to,  as  well  as  to 
describe  ilie  calomel  pill,  the  black  draught,  the  steel 
mixture,  the  bark  decoction,  the  opium  bolus,  and  tlie 
bitter  infusion^  of  which  no  description  need  be  given 
to  the  present  age. 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  some  people  cling  to 
their  torments,  as  the  Prince  did  to  his  Talstaff,  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  by  the  majority  of  patients,  the 
banishment  of  all  these  painful  operations  and  nauseous 
doses  must  be  felt  to  be  a  great  deliverance* 

The  avuidiiijf    of  bloodletting,  and  llie   weakness 
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niuftcd  by  sitch  loss  of  the  vital  Huitl,  is  of  itficif  a 
sufficient  iriiimph  for  the  new  sj'stem :  but  when  it  is 
lYMnrmbt^red  thai  ever)'  painful  aiul  dc?l)nilat!ng  process,  ' 
along  with  ever)'  disagree^able  dose,  is  for  ever 
abandoned  how  great  is  the  emancipation,  how  sub- 
stantial! the  triumph ! 

It  is  now  contended  by  some  medical  men.  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  character  of  diseases 
has  become  so  altered  that  bleeding  is  no  longer 
necessary.  One  of  these  practitioners  urged  this 
remark  upon  a  patient  of  mine  the  otlier  day,  and 
added  that  homoeopathy  had  derived  great  advantage 
from  this  change  in  the  character  of  diseases. 

But  let  me  ask  any  unprejudiced  person  which  of 
these  two  suppositions  is  most  likely  to  be  true  ; — that, 
contemporaneously  with  the  introduction  of  homceo- 
pathy,  tile  course  of  nature  was  suddenly  altered,  and 
the  character  of  diseases  changed,  so  as  greatly  to 
lavour  that  system;  or  that  from  various  considera- 
tions, and  among  them  the  success  of  the  new  method, 
physicians  have  been  induced  to  lay  a!^ide  the  lancet, 
and  to  try  a  milder  treatment,  and  finding  this  succeed 
better  than  severe  measures,  they  have  invented  the 
former  supposition  to  save  themselves  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  error 

It  is  Inie  that  diseases  do,  from  time  to  time,  undergo 
changes  in  their  ty]>e  and  character.  We  are  indebted 
to  Sydenham  for  imjire^sively  teaching  us  this  f^^cl. 
He  says.  '*  Nothing  in  my  opinion  strikes  the  mind  t!ial 
contemplates  the  whole  domain  of  medicine  with 
greater  wonder  than  the  well-known  varied  and  in- 
consistent  character  of  those  diseases  which  we  call 
epidemic.  It  isnotsomuch  that  they  reflect  and  depend 
upon  different  conditions  of  climate  in  one  and  the 
same  year,  as  that  they  represent  different  and  dis- 
similar constitutions  of  different  and  dissimilar  years,"" 
Siippose,  then,  it  were  admitted  that  the  type  of 
disease  now  prevalent  is  of  an  asthenic  character,- 
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character  of  depression  and  debility,  rather  than  of 
excitcmcnl ;— allopathy  substitiJl<!s  tonics  for  hicctling 
and  anliphlojjistics ;  the  new  irtiatmcnt  in  as  much 
opposed  to  this  practice  as  to  the  other;  it  rejects 
*■  ionics"  as  much  as  it  rejects  "  antiphlo^istics,"  and 
has  better  success  without  them  than  the  old  treatment 
has  with  them. 

Not\vithstan(ling,  however,  the  amelioration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  severity  of  the  usual  practice 
since  the  tntniduction  of  homoropathy,  and  which  is  a 
tacit  admission  of  it:^  superior  success,  the  difference 
between  the  twu  in  respect  to  Uiis  comparative  seventy 
and  mildness  is  still  very  great.  A  fcxr  instances  will 
make  this  sut¥iclcntly  apparent. 

In  apoplexy,  locked-jaw,  and  other  simJUir  cases, 
where  the  power  of  swallowing  is  lost,  and  Urge  doses 
of  medicine  cannot  possibly  be  given,  and  where  con- 
seouently  the  allopathic  physician,  if  he  does  not  bleed 
and  blister,  is  able  to  do  scarcely  anything  ;  the  homceo- 
pathist   is  at    no    loss    how    to  proceed,    hi*;   drop   or 

f  lobule  placed  within  the  h'ps  has  still  power  to  act,  as 
have  witnessed,  to  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
patient 

In  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  in  delicate  persons, 
where  tlie  local  disease  seems  to  call  for  depletion 
and  lowering  treatment,  and  the  constitution  at  the 
same  time  urgently  requires  to  be  strengthened,  the 
practitioner  on  the  old  plan  is  placed  between  Scylla 
and  Charjbdis,  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  inflammation, 
in  proportion  to  their  activity,  increase  the  general 
weakness ;  white  the  homceopathist  meets  with 
nothing;  to  perplex  him,  and  can  do  good  without 
doing  harm. 

Again,  ilie  suffering  spared  to  children  is  immense, 
and  must  call  fortli  the  gratefid  feelings  of  all  parents. 
Their  beautiful  bodies,  uninjured  by  previous  dosing, 
arc  susceptible  uf  all  the  actions  of  the  new  remL-dics, 
and  capable  of  deriving  all  the  benefits  which  such 
actions  can  impart. 

That  patients  treated  after  the  old  method  arc  still 
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often  severely  Itandled  by  their  phj-sicians  is  known 
ant!  acknowledged  ;  that  they  wholly  escipc  this  roughj 
us;ige  under  iht:  new  meiliod  is  obvious;  that  this  is  a] 
great  advantage  must  nerd  no  proving. 

2.   Greatly  imcnasid  ffficQcy  and  suuess, 

Sovnc  object  to  the  po&sibitity  of  llii:»  under  any 
trvalmcm.  and  contend  that  the  duration  of  Itfc  i^  nut 
within  the  power  or  control  of  man.  This  is  true  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  expression,  but  if  a  lower 
meaning  be  .ituched  to  it.  then  it  is  not  true,  and  life 
'may  be  prolonged  by  our  own  endeavours^  In  Eng- 
hnd,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or\^  out  of  cverj' 
tW(:nty-fiv<^  of  thr  (toindation  died  each  year.  Fifty 
\"ears  ago  thu  proportion  was  one  in  thirty-five  ;  now 
It  is  less  than  one  in  forty-five.  So  tliat  the  number  of 
deaths  in  projxtrtion  to  tlie  number  of  people  is  only 
about  one  half  what  it  tt-as  a  while  aga  This  addition 
to  life  LS  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  more  wholesome  food, 
warmer  clothing,  greater  cleanliness,  and  better  habits ; 
so  much  having  Inren  thus  accomplished,  it  is  not 
iinrea-sonable  to  hope  that  sdU  more  may  be  effected 
by  tl»c  blessing  of  God  on  these  and  other  means,  and 
among  these  means  improved  medical  treatment  will 
not  be  the  least 

It  must  next  be  observed  that  all  success  in  medical 
treatment  is  comparative.  In  London  about  a  thou- 
sand i>crsons  of  all  age&,  die  ever^^  week ;  Tor  the  most 
iiart  inese  have  died  under  allo{>athic  treatment.  Now 
if  any  moje  of  meiltcal  relief  can  be  devised  which 
shall  diminisli,  however  slightly,  this  rate  of  mortality, 
it  deserves  lo  be  substituted  fur  ihc  oUlcr  methods. 
The  amount  of  general  sickness  greatly  exceeds  tlic 
amount  of  morulity ;  whatever  treatment  diminishes, 
however  little,  tlic  number  of  deaths,  will  diminish 
very  much  the  quantity  of  sickness. 

The  new  mode  of  treatment  is  capable  of  being 
universally  adonteil.  and  should  it  be  found  on  trial 
only  to  eqvial  in  efficiency  former  methods,  for  the 
reasons  ^iven  under  the  last  head,  it  is  much  to  be 
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preferred.  Should  such  a  trial  prove  it  to  possess 
superior  efficacy,  how  greatly  is  that  preference  en- 
hanced ! 

TheM;  comparutive  rcsuhs  are  obtainable  in  two 
yif^ys  :  by  public  hospital  reports,  and  by  individual 
trial:^  in  private  practice-  Through  the  industr)'  of  Dr. 
Kouth.  wc  have  been  furnishecT  with  a  considerable 
collection  of  European  lio&pital  returns,  and  how  much 
these  tell  in  favour  of  homttopatiiy  may  be  seen  in 
Essay  III.  The  resuhs  of  an  individual  trial  in 
private,  as  made  by  myself,  are  given  in  Essays  IV 
and  IX,  This  trial  also  testifies  to  the  great  supO' 
riority  of  the  new  treatment.  If  my  readers  will  give 
these  results  their  ihoujjhtful  contemplation,  my  belief 
is  diat  the  conclusion  that  the  new  treatment  is  followed 
by  greatly  increased  success  will  be  irresistibly  forced 
upon  their  minds. 

It  is  panted  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion of  this  increased  success.  But  tlus  difficulty  arises^ 
not  from  tlie  increased  efficacy  and  success  being  slight, 
or  such  as  can  be  readily  denied,  but  from  the  in- 
genuity exercised  by  opposing  parties  to  evade  the 
lorce  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  by  suggesting 
other  modes  of  accounting  for  and  explaining  it. 
Many  reject  this  evidence  because  they  reason  about 
it  and  conclude  it  improbable;  forgetting  that  experi- 
ence will  often  teach  us  what  reason  canitoL  Others 
neglect  it  because  they  will  not  take  the  troubk:,  or 
think  ihcy  have  not  time  to  examine  it.  Otheni  again 
rxx^uirc  an  amount  of  demonstration  which  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  For  myself  I  have  as  much  ccv* 
tainty  upon  this  point  as  Locke  expresses  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  : — 

"Though  it  be  highly  probable  that  millions  of  men 
do  now  exist,  yet  whilst  1  am  alone  writing  this.  I  have 
not  that  certainty  of  it.  which  we  strictly  call  know^ 
ledge ;  though  4/i£  gr^t  likdUiood  of  it  puts  me  past 
doubt,  and  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  do  several  things 
upon  the  contidcnce  that  there  are  men,  (and  men  also 
of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do.)  now  in 
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the  world-  Whereby  we  may  observe  how  foolish  and 
vain  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  of  narrow  knowledge,  who 
having  reason  given  him  to  judge  of  the  different  cvi- 
dcno;  and  pFx>bability  of  things,  and  to  be  swayed 
accordingly  ;  Iww  vain,  I  say,  it  is  to  expici  danQnstra- 
iwn  and  certainty  in  ikiugs  not  capable  of  il^  and  refuse 
assent  to  very  rational  propositions,  and  act  contrary 
to  very  plain  and  clear  truths,  because  they  cinnot  be 
made  out  so  evident  as  to  surmount  even  the  least  (i 
will  not  say  reason,  but,)  pretence  of  doubting.  He 
that  in  ihe  ordinary  affairs  of  life  would  admit  of 
nothing  but  direct  plain  demonstration,  would  be  sure 
of  nothing  in  thifi  world  but  of  perishing  quiikly^^ 

Were  the  method  more  disagreeable  and  painful 
than  the  old  one,  a  reluctance  to  yield  to  the  evidence 
in  its  favour,  at  least  on  the  part  of  patients,  would  not 
be  surprising;  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
thatany  class  of  medical  men  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  public  into  its  adoption  would  meet  with  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so  ;  but  when  the  case  is  conspicu- 
ously the  reverse  of  this,  it  seems  unnatural  and 
strange  that  its  introduction  should  be  so  strenuously 
resisted. 

Again,  were  the  practice  of  homceopalhy  one  which 
the  profession  could  not  possibly  adopt,  and  which 
traniferred  the  treatment  of  disease  to  another  class  of 
persons,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  thai  medical 
practitioners  opposed  its  progress ;  but  when  the  case 
is  otherwise,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that,  through 
ignorance,  they  set  themselves  so  strongly  against  Uie 
new  method,  and  are  unwilling  to  undertake  even  its 
patient  investigation. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  cvcr^'  fair 
trial  of  homo-opalhy  will  confirm  all  previous  trials, 
and  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  its  superior 
efficacy  and  success  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  will  be  universally  adopted,  and  thai  neither  the 


^  Locke's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  ITnderstanding/  chap  xi. 
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fears  of  the  public,  nor  the  prejudices  of  ihe  profession, 
however  they  may  retard  this  consiiminalion,  can  ulti- 
mately prevent  it. 

For  that  patients  often  die.  suffer  much  from  their 
ailments,  and  have  long  convalescences  under  the  old 
treatment  is  known  and  acknowledged  ;  that  they  less 
frequently  die,  suffer  less,  and  have  shorter  convales- 
cences under  homccopathic  treatment,  (from  the  cases 
reported  in  these  Essays,)  is  obvious;  that  this  is  a 
great  advantage  cannot  be  denied 

3.  Deiiverance  from  maOcinai  tifs/ascs,  and  otAer 
dairuciivt  eomequences  of  farmer  nuihmis  of  irrahfuni. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  poisonous  drugs,  as  ad- 
ministered in  the  usual  manner  arc  of  two  kinds; 
some  arc  immediate,  others  arc  more  remote.  The 
immediate  mischief  produced  by  some  medicines  is  so 
visible  that  it  must  strike  the  eye  of  botli  physician 
and  patient ;  indeed  there  are  few  persons  who  are 
not  aware,  from  their  own  observation,  that  injuHouA 
consequences  not  unfrequentiy  fo))ow  tlie  taking  of 
ordinary'  physic.  TWi^  circumsMnce  is  so  notorious 
that  Moliere  asserts  that  "  Presque  tous  les  hommes 
meurent  de  leurs  rem^des,  ct  non  pas  de  leurs  mala- 
dies/' Most  people  die  of  their  remedies,  and  not  of 
their  diseases. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
ordinary  practice,  v^e  will  take  the  medicine  which  at 
present  is  most  jiopular  botli  in  the  profession  and  out 
of  it  namely,  mircury.  This  poison,  in  the  form  of 
^  grey  pouter,  hbu  put  tahmtl,  or  some  other  prepara- 
tion, is  given  and  taken  every  day  by  a  multitude 
of  people.  The  accumulated  ill  consequences  of 
this  formidable  medication,  whether  supplied  by  a 
professional  or  a  domestic  hand,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  detail ;  a  few  testimonies  must  suffice- 

Samuel  Cooper  in  liis  admirablt:  '  Surgical  Dic- 
tionary/ white  describing  the  best  mode:*  uf  giving 
mcrcur)',  obscr\'cs  that  when  thus  given  it  "occasion- 
ally attacks  ihc  bowels,  and  causes  violent  purging, 
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even  of  blood  At  other  times  it  is  suddenly  deter- 
mined  to  the  month,  and  produces  in  flam  nation, 
ulceration,  and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva/'  '*  Mercury 
when  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  produces,  in  many  constitu- 
tions, violent  intlammation  which  sometimes  temiinates 
in  mortilication."'  I  have  seen  it  cause,  in  a  young 
lady  who  had  taken  blue  pill  for  an  attack  of  fever,  the 
monificatioo  and  separation  of  the grtaier  pari  of  (he 

Mercury  sometimes  produces  an  eruption,  called 
Eezcfna  Mo'cttriaU,  fur  the  tri:atmcnt  of  which  Dr, 
A.  T.  Thompson  prescribes,  and  then  adds,  "under 
thi3  treatment  the  disease  (produced  by  ihc  mcrcurj-) 
generally  disappears,  but  sometimes  the- morbid  symp- 
toms increase  under  ever)'  mode  of  treatment,  and  a 
fayil  termination  of  the  disease  .ensues,"' 

Death  sometimes  follows  from  what  are  considered 
ver)'  small  dosee:.  The  following  facts  are  from  Pro- 
fessor Taylor : — 

"  Dr,  Chrisrison  mentJors  a  case  in  which  two  grains 
of  calomel  destroyetl  life  by  the  severe  salivation  in- 
duced, as  well  as  by  ulceration  of  tlte  throat  Another 
case  was  mentionetl  to  me  by  a  pupil,  in  18^9,  in  whidi 
five  grains  of  calomel  killed  an  adult  by  producing 
fatal  salivation.  In  another  inst:incc,  a  little  girl,  aged 
five,  look  daily  for  three  days  three  grains  of  mercury 
and  chalk  powder,  [^ty  powdfr^  her  mouth  was 
severely  affected,  mortification  ensued,  and  she  died  in 
eight  daj^.  In  another  cisc,  three  grains  of  blue  pill 
given  twice  a  day  for  three  days,  making  eighteen 
grains,  were  ordered  for  a  girl  aged  nineteen,  who 
complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  her  abdomen.  Severe 
salivation  supervened,  and  she  died  in  t\*'elve  days."* 

These  extracts  show  that  the  ill  effects  which  some- 
times follow  immediately  from  an  ordinary  dose  of 
mercurial  medicine  are  extreme, — even  to  the  taking 
away  of  life*     It  will  be  readily  understood  tlial  every 

*  Coopers  'SurRical  Diciionary."  art.  "Mercury/' 
'  'ITiompson's  •  Dispensatory.' art  "Mercury." 

•  Taylor's  '  Medical  Jurifipriidcrtcc,'  art.  "  McKury." 
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less    decree    of  mischief  must    happen   much   more 
frequently* 

The  more  remote  consequences  arising  from  the 
presence  of  a  deleterious  drug  depend  upon  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  poison,  and  its  retcnlion  in  the  body. 

This  fact  of  the  absorption  and  retention  of  medicines 
in  the  body,  and  that  for  years,  is  not  so  well  known 
as  the  evils  last  described,  but  it  has  been  often  proved. 
The  following  case  proves  it  with  respect  to  the  drug 
now  taken  for  an  example  : — 

*'A  gentleman  rubbed  five  grains  of  corrosive  sub* 
limate  (by  mistake  for  white  precipitate),  tnadt  into  an 

■ointment,  over  the  abdomen  for  a  slight  ailment  From 
tliis  application  he  suffered  very  severely;  cold  water 
and  flour  were  applied  to  assua^  his  torment.  Next 
morning  the  pain  was  lessened,  and  shordy  after  a 
tingling  sen!;ation  only  remained.  No  further  symptom 
followed.  Seven  days  after,  when  trying  to  polish  the 
ring  on  his  hand  with  one  of  his  fingers,  he  was 
astonished  at  discovering  an  appearance  of  mercury  on 
the  gold,  and  proceeding  to  burnish  the  metal  all  over, 
he  readily  covered  the  entire  <;urf:ice  with  a  plating  of 

^quicksilver.     The  circumstince  was  made  known  to  a 

'medical  gentleman,  and  the  discs  of  three  sovereigns 
were  also  mercurialised.  The  following  morning  the 
relator  of  tlie  case  saw  the  parly,  and  by  nibbing  the 
handle  of  a  gold  eye-glass  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  arm  a  similar  result  was  obtained.  A  portion  of 
the  milled  edge  of  a  sovereign  was  also  thus  so  com- 
jlelely  coated  with  mercur)^  that  no  glimpse  of  the 

fgold  could  be  seen  through  it.  The  mouth  was 
slricdy  examined,  but  not  the  slightest  salivation,  en- 

^iargement,  unusual  redness,  or  looseness  of  the  teeth, 
discernible,  or  had  for  a  moment  been  experienced; 
the  health  was  as  usual,  personal  appearance  un- 
altered.'' 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  compound  preparation  of 
mercury  which  had  been  applied  to  the  skin,  had  been 


*  '  London  Medical  ^nd  Thysical  Journal/  vol-  LXV.  p.  46^ 
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absortHxI;  had  subsequently  been  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state ;  and  liad  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  body. 
This  gentleman  had  not,  when  the  account  was 
jpven,  suffered  permanently  from  the  presence  of  the 
metal  in  his  system  ;  but  in  other  cases  there  has  been 
much  suffering  for  many  years,  and  even  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life»  from  the  presence  of  mercury. 

Similar  evidence  might  be  adduced  respecting  other 
medicines  in  daily  use,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  iodine,  &c. 
That  the  ill  effects  which  have  followed  the  taking  of 
them  are  really  to  be  attributed  to  the  remedies,  and 
not  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  which  they  were 
given,  admiLs  of  the  most  positive  proof-  Thus  thai 
medicinal  diseases  and  destructive  consequences  follow 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  doses  cannot  be  doubted.* 

Now  let  uft  enquire  what  are  tl\c  effects  of  homoeo- 
pathic doses  ?  The  objection  ever  on  the  lips  of  the 
opponents  of  homoeopathy  is  this, — there  is  noi&tng^ 
in  the  ciose.  there  arc  no  effects ;  then  if  no  effects 
follow,  it  is  plain  no  a^il  effects  follow  ; — ex  nihilo 
nihil  6t 

But  that  effects  of  a  beneficial  kind  follow  the  admini- 
stration of  the  homoropathtc  doses  is  proved  by  the 
succesfiful  results  which  have  been  detailed  in  former 
Essitys  ^  and  aisa  by  the  testimony  of  every  medical 
man  who  has  honestly  and  fairly  tried  them.  The 
facts  relative  to  the  various  effects  of  these  doseR  are 
too  numerous  and  interesting  to  permit  me  to  give 
them  now  ;  they  ma>^  perhaps,  furnish  materials  for  a 
future  work.  We  must  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  the  remark,  that  did  injurious  effects  follow  the 
use  of  the  small  doses,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
as  they  follow  the  use  of  tlie  lai^e  ones,  the  opponents 
of  homtKOpathy  would  not  omit  to  make  the  most  of 
such  a  fact  against  it 

Thai  ]3atienls  are  often  immedraiely  greatly  injured 
by  the  large  doses  of  medicines  ordinarily  given,  and 


'  The  records  of  hydropathic  establislimcnts  afford  curious 
conAmiation  of  these  facts. 
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also  often  suffer  long  from  the  contamination  of  their 
con^ttihitjons  with  <;i]oh  poi%onoi]«>  dnig%,  is  known  and 
acknowledKecI ;  that  they  do  not  thus  saffer  from  small 
doses,  froni  ihe  objection  just  quoted  from  opponents, 
is  obvious:  that  this  is  a  great  advantage  must  be 
above  suspicion  and  beyond  dispute. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  a  faithful  and  unexag^erated 
piaure  of  the  advantiujes  of  homoeopathy  over  every 
otlier  form  of  medical  treatment:  and  it  Js  laid  upon 
the  conscience  of  every  individual  among  my  readers, 
who  believes  this  with  me,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
it,  according  to  his  ability,  until  these  benefits  are 
shared  in  by  the  whole  worid- 


1856*  Some  years  Iiavc  elapsed  since  the  above 
Essay  was  written.  The  interval  has  been  occupied 
by  an  anxious  observation  of  facts,  as  exhibited  in 
daily  practice.  Circumstances  have  brought  before 
my  notice  a  great  varic:ty  of  tlie  worst  chronic  diseases, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  casc:i  of  the  most 
acute.  In  none  of  these  cases,  chronic  or  aoitc,  has 
recourse  been  had  to  any  treatment  but  that  which  the 
principle  of  the  new  method  has  su^cstcd  ;  and  the 
mcdicmes  have  been  given  in  the  small  doses.  No 
hydropathic  appliances,  nor  any  auxiliary  resources, 
which  could,  in  any  fairn<!ss,  be  supposed  to  be  the 
active  remedial  measure,  have  been  made  use  of  No 
strictness  in  dit't,  bt^yond  what  the  nature  of  the  case 
seemed  reasonably  to  demand,  h.as  been  required ; 
indeed,  care  in  regard  to  food  has  been  much  less 
insisted  upon  with  the  new,  than  formerly  with  the 
old  treatment.  Successful  results  have  not  been  sought 
through  impressions  on  the  imagination  by  precise  par- 
ticularities, nor  through  medical  faith  by  confident 
assurances.  On  tlte  contrary,  all  these  agencies  and 
influences  have  been  carefully  abstained  from,  and  it 
has  often  been  said  that  unless  homtcopathic  remedies 
can  stand  alone,  and  do  good  work  for  themselves. 
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they  arc  not  worth  the  labour  of  using  ihem,  or  the 
trouble  of  conlendins:  for  them. 

The  resuhs  of  this  enlai^ed  experience  not  only 
confinn  what  has  been  said  in  this  Essay,  on  the 
advantages  of  homceopathy  to  the  physician,  and  to 
the  patient ;  they  demand  that  an  advantage  which 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  both  physician  and 
patient,  should  be  brought  into  more  prominent  notice; 
namely,  that  homoeopathic  remedies  not  unfrequendy 
cure  cases  which  have  been  despaired  of,  or,  at  least, 
which  have  not  been  cured  by  well-informed  and  skilful 
practitioners  prescribing  after  the  usual  meUiod. 

What  kind  of  cases  these  are  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  brief  oulliiica  ; — 


CASES. 


DIABETES  MELUTUS. 

In  EiSay  IX,  a  very  dangerous  case  of  (litibctcs  mclhtus 
ia  docrilKd,  which  haO  been  treated  two  years  by  an 
altopAtliic  phyiicinn  When  this  patient  came  under  my 
carr,  more  than  a  fioHnd  of  soiid  su^jar  \va3  bctng  manufac- 
tutrd  by  tlic  kidneys  eih-ry  twcnfy-four  hours.  Her  son  was 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Austtaha,  his  passage  money  was 
to  be  pAid  thai  <Iiiy  in  London  ;  I  told  him  his  mothpr  was, 
ftluHUl  tcftainly^Roinfitodic?  he  gave  up  hU  intended  voyage, 
4fd  tef  the  help  of  the  telegraph  just  saved  hw  pa^^ge 
^i^iY  Acofxling  \<y  the  opinion  of  my  old  medical  friends, 
Mlllte  W4S  done  for  this  patient ;  I  did  mt  prescribe  an  cx- 
^hS^tV  wi<^^^'  di^t,  and  gave  her  only  such  sEiiali  doses  of 
^ultrittf  aft  ^1^  supposed  \o  be  incapable  of  acting  ;  in  a  few 
^M|^  |h>\«^vcr,  she  was  v«ry  nearly  rid  of  all  ailment; 
^mim^^  A  rvlapic  took  pUce ;  a  recurrence  to  the  same 
timihivtd  thi,s  and  she  has  now  kept  well  six  years, 
t'i*  V  pretended  that  tliia  was  an  accidental  naturul 
,  c  W*i  another  case,  almost  precisely  similar,  but, 
-.-..v:.  At  ftr»t  in  a  mere  hopeless  condition.  The  Rc\^* 
«  4tt  ♦Ji}^>iuing  county,  who  consulted  me  on  June 
■A^  The  ^lUintily  f>f  sugar  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
itKJ  the  debility  and  distress  were  much  greater, 
A\  thirst  was  almost  inlolerabkv  I  held  out 
L*w^w  Ukit  he  Cuulii  live.     Nevertheless,  the  small 
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<!r»es  vrcrc  tried  a^ain.  for  several  months,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  and  ^atincatiozt  he  recovered ;  lie  5tiU  iivcs^  and 
]iaj>  resumed  bis  ujual  duty. 

iV4is  i&is  also  a  natural  cur^f  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered tliat  this  U  a  dis^ea^e  which  termiiiattrs  almost 
invariably  in  death.  Some  French  writers  call  it 
**phthisie  sucrfee,"  i>artly  because  disease  of  the  tungs 
often  accompanies  rt,  arwl  partly  because  of  its  fatal 
termination.  It  is  a  disease  on  which  the  profession 
is  remarkably  unsettled  as  lo  its  nature  and  treatment. 
"  An  infinity  of  hypotheses."  says  Mason  Good,  *'  have 
been  offered'*  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  "and 
without  keeping  the  grounds  of  tliese  distinct  opinions 
in  view,  nothinj^  can  be  more  discordant  or  chaotic 
than  the  remedial  processes  proposed  by  different 
individLals.  Tonics,  cardiacs^  astringents,  and  the 
fullest  indulgence  of  the  voracious  appetite  in  meals  of 
animal  food,  with  a  total  prohibition  of  vegetable 
nutriment  on  the  one  side;  and  emetics,  diaphoretics, 
and  vencscrtions  to  dclicjuium.  and  a^ain  and  again 
repeated,  on  the  other;  while  opium  in  large  doses 
takes  a  middle  stand,  ns  though  equally  oflTcring  a  truce 
to  the  patient  and  the  practitioner.'* 


SCYBAtA. 

Mrs.  —  had  suffered  from  ^  great  variety  of  distrcssmg^ 
5ymptofn.%  and  had  btcn  under  the  care  of  several  able  prac- 
titioncTS  for  eight  years,  when  !^e  conaultod  me,  about  six 
years  ago.  not  lonR  after  the  commencement  of  this  investiga* 
tion  of  nomoxipathy.  I  ascertained  that  one  principal  source 
©f  her  distrc.vs  was  an  immensely  enlarged  ctccuni,  containing 
A  great  colicclioii  of  scybala.  Hy  prrscvc ranee  with  liovirral 
homce^jpatlitc  remedies,  all  in  small  do^cs.  the  accutn illation 
wa^  removed  ;  the  scybala  were  about  the  si^c  of  walnuts, 
wmc  bigger,  covered  with  a  white,  tenacious,  unctuous  matter, 
and  very  hard.  Her  painful  symptoms  disappeared,  and  she 
becanKT  very  well  and  nctivc.  I  Aupj>oac  the  cn:cuin  iu  thU 
patient  is  no  lai^c  that  tt  has  lost  the  power  of  contraction,  for 

'  Mason  Good's  "Study  of  Medicine/  vol  v.  pp,  483,  499^ 
$d  ediUoii. 
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since  that  period  the  collection  has  formed  again  several  tiroes, 
during  the  six  ycar^,  but  has  always  hitlicrto  been  removed 
by  Lhc  same  iiic^ii^' 


CANXER. 

It  is  SO  much  the  custom  for  advcrtiscr*i  of  nostrums 
to  pretend  to  l>c  able  to  cure  cancer,  that  1  feci  afraid 
to  relate  this  case  ;  but,  as  I  have  not  yet  shrunk  from 
speaking  the  truth  in  the  fzcc  of  reproach  and  ridicule, 
this  fear  inust  be  overcome,  and  the  case  be  given  as 
seen  by  me.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any  known 
homceopathic  remedies  will  cure  many  cases  of  cancer, 
and  most  probably  the  r/^medies  u*ied  In  this  case  will 
fail  in  the  next  in  which  ihey  are  tried,  because  every 
case  is  more  or  less  peculiar,  and  has  to  be  dealt  with 
individually, 

Mr^  York,  a  poor  woman  living  near  Pailton.  was  brc 
to  mc  by  the  Rev.  Ellis  Everett,  early  in  1555.  Many 
Ago,  she  hurt  the  right  breast  with  a  piece  of  coal ;  Jivc  years 
ag<>.  she  discovered  a  small  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
felt  pain  shooting  like  needles  :  has  had  six  children,  but  none 
of  them  would  nurse  at  thnt  breast.  The  tumour  increased ; 
the  nipple  became  retracted;  and,  a  little  before  I  saw  it, 
ulceration  had  uken  place,  and  the  ulcer  had  bled  occasion- 
ally- On  cxaminAtioR,  the  tumoui  ha3  a  scirrhoua  or  stony 
hardn<f«s  ;  there  is  complete  retraction  of  the  nipple  ;  and  a 
fouMoolcing  ulcer  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The  pain  is 
at  times  excruciating  ;  she  had  passed  the  night, before  I  saw 
her,  in  walking  about  her  room,  not  being  able  to  lie  down. 
She  has  been  in  the  Leicester  Infirni3r>'>  ^nd  was  there  told 
not  to  do  anytKini:;  with  tlic  disease  ;  other  medical  men  had 
told  her  that  it  must  be  removed  by  operation  or  get  worse. 
In  a  few  months  she  was  so  much  rehcved  that  she  ceased 
coinifkg  to  me  for  about  half  a  year,  Ir  January.  1S56,  she 
imuic  AKiiin,  and  resumed  the  remedies,  having  found  the  pain 
unit  dlthargc  geitinji;  wor^e. — March  26tlL  Slie  came  think- 
ing liQTiclf  nuitc  well  ;  and  again  on  the  7ih  of  May,  The 
uK'«r  U  quite  iKAtod,  and  the  tumour  connected  with  it  has 
dlMppcaird ;  she  hu  00  pain  whatever  internally»  and  only 

*  \M\  lady  has  been  for  many  years  and  stilt  is  in  the 
C^)(iymvut  of  cxvcllcnt  health.     (i^74<) 
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an  occaaioiuit  sorcne^  cxtemiilly  in  the  cicatrtx,  A  small 
lump  can  be  frit,  about  the  siic  of  a  curraDt,  in  another  part 
of  the  breast,  but  she  was  not  aware  of  It,  is  it  gave  her  no 
pain  ;  the  nipple  of  course  remains  retracted.^ 

These   arc   chronic  diseases;   the   followiiig  acute 
ones  arc  briefly  described : — 


INFI-AMMATION   OF   THE   BLADDEfU 

On  the  i$t  of  May,  1856,  I  was  consulted  about  a  little 
boy,  four  months  old,  who  was  suffering  inumefy  from  stran- 
gury, and  other  symptonia  of  inJlamniatiun  of  tlic  blad<ier; 
the  mother  thought  he  could  not  live  till  the  next  dfty.  The 
s>-inptoms  had  betn  gradually  conung  on  for  three  months. 
The  medical  attendant  was  giving  spintus  *cthcris  nitrici  and 
laudanum.  Tincture  of  cantharidcs  was  prescribed  tn  the 
small  dose.  Five  doses  were  given  at  intervals  of  t\vo  hours; 
the  baby  had  a  good  night,  without  pas^in^  any  water;  he 
cried  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  from  seven  till  tight  o'clock, 
pa^^ting  only  ^  few  ilmps  ;  at  t^n^  a  good  deal  was  passed 
without  pain  ;  and  no  more  difficulty  or  suffering  arose,  nor 
was  any  more  me^licinc  required,  except  a  little  sulphur  for  a 
disordered  state  of  tiic  bowels,  which  occurred  some  days 
aTtcTward:*,  The  diild  ha:?  continued  until  now  (July)  quite 
well 

Let  lis  ask  which  was  the  more  scientific,  the  more 
rational  treatment  in  this  case  ?  On  the  side  of  the 
old  method  a  remedy  is  given  which  acts  on  the 
kidneys*  and  increases  the  flow  of  water  into  the 
bladder,  already  su  irritated  witli  the  natural  quantity^ 
as  to  cause  agonies  of  pain,  from  its  efTortd  to  cxpci  it ; 
what  sort  of  sense  is  there  in  doinjj  that  ?  The 
kidneys  are  healthy,  why  should  they  be  stimulated  to 
incrcasc<l  secretion  ?  The  bladder  is  inllamed,  and 
consequently  irriutcd  by  the  presence  of  llic  water; 
why  should  the  cjuantJt)'  of  that  irritant  be  increased  ? 
As  ubual.  nothing  is  prescribed  which  lias  any  special 
action  upon  the  diseased  organ  \  for  the  opium  cannot 

^  It  is  worth  white  to  add  that  this  poor  woman  b  still 
living  and  quite  well.     (1874.) 
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be  said  to  havt?  this ;  it  acts  upon  the  nervous  system 
at  large,  and  sometimes,  in  that  manner  allays  pain, 
but  it  cannot  cure  inflammation  of  ihc  blaild<!n  The 
principle  of  the  new  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
directed  me  to  select  a  medicine  which  acts  upon  the 
offjan  affected.  Every  one  knows  that  cantharidcs 
act  upon  the  bladder,  and  often  produce  stranf^ry, 
and  sometimes  inflammation  of  that  organ.  A  minute 
quantity*  was  sufficient  to  cure  ;  fewer  doses  even  than 
were  actually  taken  would  have  donCibetter  ;  the  hour's 
pain  might  prolxibly  have  been  avoided,  if  only  tAvo  or 
three  doBes»  instead  of  five,  had  been  given.  It  is 
observed,  in  Essay  1.  that  Dr,  Greenfield  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  in  1694,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
president  of  the  rojiil  college  of  physician:^  in  London, 
fur  prescribing  canihande^  in  a  similar  cai>e« 


CONGESTION    OF   TUE   BRAIV- 

Onthc  tst  of  November,  1855,  I  waa  summoned  by  tele- 
graph to  vi&it  the  child  of  a  dergyman  ;  he  had  been  ill  ten 
(la/*,  and  had  bccnattcndcd  by  aphysicianand  surgeon,  who 
gave  H  very  unfavorable  prognosis  ;  in  fact,  they  despaired  of 
tlic  child's  life,  lie  was  completely  comatose,  and  had  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  or  typhus  fever  In  my  opinion^  the 
priitiary  mi^icliicf  was  in  the  brain  ;  I  thought  the  |;astrtc 
syaiptoiiia  had  been  produced  by  the  calomel  and  otJicr  reme- 
dies which  had  been  adrainistered,  Rhus  and  belladonna 
were  given,  and,  as  it  waa  a  great  distance  from  my  residence, 
the  surgeon  oiiligin^ly  volunteered  to  watch  the  case  for  me, 
!io  Ihat  1  miRhl  liavc  a  daily  report.  These  reports  were  cx- 
cccdinjjly  mtercftling,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal . 
of  anxiety;  the  gastric  symptoms  soon  dis;ippL-arcd,  but  the 
coou  continued  nwny  days ;  at  one  time  it  was  accompanied 
vitfa  violcol  jcrcams,  which  were  removed  by  stramonium. 
Olbcr  wncdics  given  were  hclJeborc  and  hyoscyamus.  The 
"  al  attendant  was  most  urgent  every  day  in  pressing  his 
;  ^ac  ibc  child  must  die,  if  something  more  were  not 
B.  l^pgi^ff^  tbc  remedies  were  persevered  in,  and  at  the 
m^  bkmA  I  ftftw  the  little  boy,  free  from  disease, 
sd  tT%tr4  <m  his  molhcr's  knee ;  not  indeed  able  to 
■  dkiA;  b«t  his  mind  quite  clear,  and  conversa- 
Lj^  j^ftjilfw^  moic,  he  \M\s  strong  and  stouL 
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ASl-HMA. 


Miss  H — .  August  19th,  1855.  For  the  last  three  years 
has  been  subject  to  mo5t  severe  attack.4  of  a.-ithmn.  The  fit  of 
di/Ticult  brcathinj^  a>me»  on  at  one,  or  at  three  o'clock  lq  the 
morning,  vrith  a  tightncfis  m  the  chest,  and  a  hacking  cough  ; 
it  U  then  impo^<(ible  to  lie  doivn  ;  the  «iu  itp  m  a  chair ;  the 
cough  convulses  the  whole  body,  which  has  to  be  held  and 
rubbed.  Her  parents  thought  ,she  would  have  died  cadi  night 
during  the  last  week;  she  had  not  been  in  bed  for  many 
D^ht3»,  She  is  emaciated  and  weak  to  the  last  decree  ;  and 
suffers  abiQ  from  distracting  headache:!.  A  great  variety  ^f 
remedial  measure?  have  been  tried  without  fiucces>v  The 
medicines  I  used  were  ipecacuanha,  &ambueus,aiKl  arsenicum. 
On  my  visit,  or  the  24lh  of  September,  the  patient  herself 
met  me  at  the  door ;  she  had  then  recovered,  and  has  con- 
tinued welL  The  ipecacuaulia  Mibdued  thcfil ;  thcAaiiibucus 
removed  the  cough  ;  and  the  arecnicum  restored  the  appetite 
and  strength.' 

*  Such  were  the  adrantages  of  liomceopathy  when  this 
Essay  was  written.  W'hat  arc  ihcy  now  ?  Some  great 
chcinge^,  vihich  [00k  like  approaches  on  the  part  of  ordinary 
practitioncTs.  h^w  been  m^^de  ;  luch  as  dUcontinuing  severe 
treatment,  giving  much  less  medicine,  and  adoptint;  ^^^'cral 
homoropathic  remedies.  But  fundamentally  the  difference  is 
as  great  and  the  advantaged  of  the  new  method,  from  its  furtlicr 
development,  arc  greater  than  they  were  twenty  yeant  ago. 
It  muat  be  added  with  regret  that  tlie  opposition  i^  as  violent 
and  tinjusjUfiable  aft  ever,     (1^74.) 
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"For  myself,  I  here  publickly  profess,  that  I  will,  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  acknowledge  it  as  the  greatest  obligation 
that  any  person  can  confer  upon  me,  if,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, he  will  point  out  to  me  any  error,  or  enthusiastical 
delusion  into  which  I  have  fallen,  and  by  sufficient  ailments 
convince  me  of  it" 

Thomas  Scott, 
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"  The  Go<!  of  truth,  and  all  who  know  mc,  will  bear  Icsij- 
mony  t}i;it,  from  my  wholf  soul,  I  dospiM?  deceit,  as  I  do  all 
silly  claims  to  superior  wisdom  and  inrallibiltty.  which  so 
m^ny  writers,  by  a  thousand  aitifices,  endeavour  to  niAke 
their  readers  imagine  they  possess^"  Lavatkr. 


On  coming;  down  to  breakfast  one  morning,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  experimental  investi- 
gation of  homccopathy.  one  of  my  little  daughters,  a 
child  about  seven  years  old.  complained  of  feeling  sick* 
and  lay  herself  down  upon  the  sofa.  I  gave  her  some 
globules  of  ipecacnanha.  We  sal  down  to  breakfast, 
feaving  her  chair  empty.  Before  the  repast  was  over 
the  child  appeared  on  her  seat,  and  her  mother  handed 
her  some  breakfast  without  remark.  She  ate  with 
evident  enjoyment,  and  having  finished,  she  said,  "I 
feel  quite  well/*  Her  muther  dbked  her  what  she 
thought  had  dune  her  good.  Her  reply  wa»  this,  "  If 
1  thought  that  such  medicine  could  do  mc  good,  I 
should  think  it  was  the  medicine,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
the  breakfast,"  having  forgotten  that  before  she  had 
taken  the  medicine  she  was  not  able  to  take  the 
brcakfosL 
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Here  wc  have  the  grand  impediment  to  tJie  reception 
of  the  new  system  of  medicine.  It  is  in  vain  to  explain 
clearly  what  the  statement  professes  to  be,  or  to  con- 
tend ciirnestiy  that  the  facts  stated  are  true,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  previous  obstacle  to  be  removed,  namely,  a 
persuasion  that  the  statement  asserts  what  is  im- 
possible- 

In  this  question  of  impossibility,  the  principle  that 
a  remedy  is  to  be  given,  which,  as  a  poison,  produces 
similar  symptoms — is  not  included.  It  may  be  thought 
improbable,  but  it  cannot  be  set  down  as  absurd. 
Neither  is  the  small  dose,  within  certain  limits,  exposed 
to  the  same  charge.  That  the  tenth,  or  the  hundredth^ 
or  even  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  can  act  in  disease 
aa  a  sufficient  remedy,  may.  Hke  the  principle,  be 
thought  improbable,  but  ca.n  hardly  be  thought  absurd 
or  impossible.  The  doses  which  follow — the  millionth 
and  the  billionth  of  a  grain,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
third  and  the  sixth  dilutions— are  separated  from  these 
by  a  gulph,  to  bridge  over  which  is  the  real  difVlcuhy. 
So  far  from  being  anxious  to  conceal  this,  I  wish  to 
slate  it  in  all  its  force,  and  to  meet  it  with  all  fairness, 
face  to  face. 

The  objection  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  means  arc  inadequate  to  produce  the  result.  The 
infinitesimal  dose  is  pronounced  lo  be  a  non-entity — it 
cannot  remove  disease.  Hence  homccopathic  cures 
are  judged  impossible. 

Every  effect  must  have  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce 
it  This  is  universally  admitted.  When  we  expect  to 
cure  disease  by  doses  of  medicine  so  small  as  to  be 
inappreciable,  we  arc  accused  of  looking  for  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  to  do  this  would  be  opposed  to 
right  reason  and  common  sense.  "The  patient  is 
certainly  better,  but  it  is  contrarj-  to  common  sense  to- 
suppose  that  ihc  small  dose  can  have  done  him  good*' 

My  purpose  in  the  present  Essay  is  to  endtavuiir  to 
remove  tins  great  obstacle  lo  die  adoption  of  bomcjco- 
pathy, 
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Now.  it  appears  to  mc  that  the  objection  thus  raified 
is  deprived  of  all  force  by  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

The  objcciion  ii  fnerely  an  asserfion.  It  is  couched 
in  various  terms,  such  as,  the  dost:  is  a  noii-encity,  and 
can  do  nothing — ex  nihiicj  nihil  fit — the  cause  is  in- 
adequate to  ttie  effect ;  the  diing  is  contrar)'  to  common 
5cnsc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  sciitcmants  prove 
noihing ;  they  arc  only  an  assertion,  or  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  chose  who  make  them.  That  tills 
assertion  is  groundless,  devoid  of  proof,  and  worthless, 
appears  from  diis  :— 

//  is  madt  in  igftorame.  \Vliat  do  those  wlio  make 
it  knovr  of  the  matter?  Nothing,  Where  are  their 
experimental  investigations?  Nowhere.  What  lime 
and  pains  have  they  bestowed  upon  the  inquiry? 
None  at  all.  They  do  not  even  profess  to  have 
studied  the  subject;  they  would  not  condescend  to 
study  it ;  they  have  too  much  sense.  Would  you  have 
them  study  quackcrj', and  listen  to  "humbug?"  Alas! 
wc  arc  all  far  loo  ignorant  of  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  and  the  production  of  natural  effects,  to  be 
justified  in  using  such  lan^^uage  as  this.  Mow  often 
arc  vre  compelled  to  exclaim  — 

"Causa  lat^'t,  rts  est  notisKima  " 
The  cause  is  hidden,  the  effect  most  pUia 

And  the  reason  of  our  ignorance  is  this,  av  kmm 
not/ung  of  naturt  txctpi  7ifhai  our  iodiiy  senses  ttack 
us.  We  have  no  innate  knowlcdj^f;  of  the  ivorks  of 
God,  We  enter  upon  life  without  ideas  concerning 
the  external  world.  Our  mirds  are  a  blaak  as  it 
respects  everything  in  the  material  creation  around 
us,  liut  wc  are  endowed  with  bodily  senses  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objeets,  and 
witli  mental  faculties  capable  of  acknowledging  the 
impressions  Urns  produced. 
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The  impressions  made  upon  ihe  bodily  senses  by 
surrounding  substances  become  ideas  in  the  mind,  which 
it  perceives,  remembers,  and  reasons  upon,  comparing 
one  with  another,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
differences ;  especially  the  mind  is  engaged  in  remnrking 
die  influences  which  natural  substances  exert  upon  each 
other,  and  in  tracing  the  connection  of  these  influences 
as  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  the  bodies  and  their 
actions,  which  together  make  up  the  natural  world, 
gradually  furnish  the  mind  with  a  large  variety  of 
thoughts. 

Seeing.  Uien.  that  it  is  through  the  bodily  senses  of 
sight,  bearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  touclnng,  that  the 
mind  obtains  a  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  motions,  and 
that  we  have  no  other  means  of  adding  to  this  know- 
ledge, it  must  follow  that  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  surface  of  things — of  the  internal  actions  of  bodies 
upon  each  other  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  hence  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  much  less  to 
pronounce  a  true  judgment  upon  any  substance  or 
operation  in  nature  concerning  which  our  bodily  senses 
have,  as  yet,  taught  u*i  nothing. 

The  truth  of  these  proposilions  is  evident  upon 
relkxtinn.  In  what  department  of  nature  do  we  know 
anything  ht^yond  what  our  senses  leach  us  ?  What 
should  we  know  about  the  moon  if  we  had  never  seen 
it  ?  What  do  those  know  of  music  who  are  born  deaf? 
or  those  of  colours  who  are  born  blind  ?  We  have  an 
instructive  lesson,  which  sets  this  matter  in  its  true 
light,  in  the  answer  of  the  blind  man  who  was  asked 
this  Question,  "What  is  smrlH  iikc?"  *'It  is  like  the 
soumo/tt  truTfififJ"  was  the  ready  reply.  The  associa- 
tion in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  of  the  soldier's 
scarlet  coat  with  military  music  is  obvious  enough,  but 
the  inability  to  conceive  rightly,  (for  a  wrott^  conception 
was  quickly  formed),  without  the  aid  ol  the  bodily 
sense,  is  not  less  obvious.  We  have  no  innate  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  natural  or 
material  world. 

Again,  the  ideas  of  nature   wlitdi  exi&t 
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minJs  liavc  come  to  llicm  ihrougli  their  bodily  senses, 
Wc  all  think  and  reason  about  objects  we  have  seen, 
sounds  wc  have  heard,  odours  we  have  smclled,  food 
wc  have  tasted,  and  bodies  we  have  touched.  Our 
bodily  senses  receive  impressions  which  our  mental 
faculties  acknowledge. 

Thus  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  nature  from  our 
5en<;es,  and  from  no  other  source;  for,  though  there  is 
in  men  s  minds  an  undefined  notion  rhat  the  powers  of 
reason,  or  the  mental  *;ense,  can  discover  things  liidden 
from  the  bodily  senses,  and  so  can  gather  opinion?^  and 
form  judgments  concealing  natural  substances  without 
being  dependent  upon  or  indebted  to  tlie  eye  or  the 
ear,  this  notion  is  an  error.  The  workings  of  the 
mind  may  indeed  produce  ruesses  or  imaginings  rc- 
specring  external  things,  but  how  can  they  perceive  the 
reality?  Such  speculations  cannot  be  more  than 
dreams;  such  labours  but  the  wcavnng  of  a  fanciful 
garment  wherewith  to  cover  our  ignorances.  "  For  the 
wit  and  mind  of  man.  if  it  work  upon  matter,  which  is 
the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  workelh  aC' 
cording  to  the  stuff,  and  is  Itmited  thereby;  but  if  it 
work  upon  itself.as  the  spider  worketh  his  web.  then  it 
is  endless,  and  bririgs  forth  cobwebs  of  learning, 
admirable  for  the  fineness  of  the  thread  and  work,  but 
of  no  substance  or  profit/*' 

These  propositions  are  true :  the  conclusion  dmwn 
from  them  b  true  also.  We  have  no  original  know- 
ledge of  nature  ;  tlic  knowledge  wc  acquire  !s  obtained! 
through  our  bodily  senses  ;  wc  have  no  other  means 
of  adding  to  this  knowledge;  it  must  follow  tliat  wc 
cannot  know  anything  beyond  what  our  bodily  senses 
teach  us;  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  form 
correct  opinions  or  true  judgments  concerning  any 
substance  which  may  exist,  or  any  event  which  may 
hap|)en,  any  cause  or  any  effect  of  which  we  have  not 
U^n  informed  by  our  e?ct(_'mal  or  bodily  sense*;. 
Hence  we   are   not  jusiificrd    in   pronouncing  any  uu- 

^  Lord  Bacon. 
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iupasiignitd  plicnomcnon  impossible,  or  any  un&&s^rved 
fact  contrary  to  common  sense. 

The  a?«ertion,  theri^fon^,  tliat  xhtt  action  of  the  small 
do*;e  K  cnntmry  to  cnmTnon  scnsr,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  cry  of  ignorance,  and,  as  such,  is  unworthy  of 
attention. 

Similar  assertions  have  often  been  made  in  similar 
ignorance.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  novel  truth  to  be 
met  by  the  same  ignorant  cry.  "  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense!"  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
account  given  by  Professor  Baden  Powell,  of  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter: — "Galileo  having  sulTi- 
cicnily  improved  upon  his  instrument,  now  began 
assiduously  to  direct  it  to  the  heavens,  .  ,  Jupiter 
fonned  the  next  object  of  examination,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  telescopt;  pointed  to  that  planet  than  the 
cxistcnct:  of  the  satellites  was  detected,  and  their 
ratiirc  soon  ascertained,  (February,  1610.)  These 
and  other  ohscr\*ation5  were  described  by  Galileo  in  a 
tract,  emiiled  "Nuncius  Sidcrius/  which  excitcvt  an 
extraordinary  M:nsation  the  moment  it  api>eared. 
Many  posiiivtly  dcnitd  ike  possibility  of  such  dis" 
coi'cries ;  others  hc:«itated ;  all  were  struck  with 
astonishment  Kepler  describes,  in  a  letter  to  GaUlco, 
the  impression  madt;  on  him  by  the  announcement. 
He  €onsid<,^cd  it  ioially  ifuredihlc;  nevertheless,  his 
respect  for  the  authority  of  Galileo  was  so  great  that 
It  »;et  his  brain  aflaU  on  an  ocean  of  conjcrctures  to 
discover  how  such  a  rt'snlt  could  bp  rendr^nJ  com- 
patible with  the  order  of  thi^  ceU^lial  orbits  ^.v  tUier- 
min^d  hy  thtfivt  regular  solids.  Sizzi  argiied  seriously 
with  Galileo  that  the  appearance  must  be  falituious,  since 
it  umild  invaiidaU  (he perfection  0/  tlu  number  7,  which 
applies  to  the  planets,  as  w*cll  as  throughout  all  thin^ 
natural  and  divine.  Moreover,  these  satellites  are 
invisible  to  ike  fmked  eye;  there/ere  they  can  exercise 
no  infiuenee  i>n  the  earth :  therefore  they  are  useless ; 
therefore  they  d^  not  evisL 

"  Otiicrs  look  a  more  decided,  but  still  less  rational 
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mode  of  meeling  ihe  diflficiilty.  Tbe  principal  pro- 
fp^sor  of  phiinsophy  at  Padtia,  (in  which  university 
Galileo  h  imself  wns  also  professor.)  />frtmarhusiy 
refused  to  took  (hrougk  ihe  tdescope.  Another  poiiu- 
€clly  observed  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jupiier 
had  four  salelliles  ^'fven  liim  for  the  purpose  of 
imniortalisiny  the  Medici  (Galileo  having  called  tlicm 
the  Medicean  stars).  A  German^  named  Horky, 
suggested  that  t!ie  telescope,  though  accurate  for 
lerresirial  objects,  was  noc  true  for  the  sky.  He 
published  a  treatise,  discussing  the  four  new  planets, 
as  they  wtre  callt^d;  what  lliey  are?  why  they  are? 
and  what  llicy  are  like  ?  concluding  with  aiiribuiing 
Skeir  atU^d  €xut€KC€  io  Gaiileos  thirst  o/^old.''^ 

I  mi^ht  give  many  <*thcr  examijies  of  the  same 
melancholy  kind,  but  the  description  of  this  one 
iostancc  by  Professor  rowdl  is  so  dear,  and  couches 
U[Jon  so  many  points  In  which  the  oj^ponenis  of  astro- 
nomical discovery  resemble  the  opponents  of  homa;a- 
pathy,  that  further  tllu*»traUon  \a  nL-x:dles&.  In  each 
succes^iCe  age  the  (liacovcry  of  new  truth  ha:s  had  a 
similar  rcccption,-^it  is  always  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible, incredible,  and  contrary  to  common  sense. 

That  the  small  dose  should  be  thus  treated  is, 
therefore,  only  just  what  might  be  looked  for.  The 
announcement  of  its  efficacy  i:^  startling,  but  not  more 
so  than  that  made  by  Galileo—"  the  succession  of  day 
and  n^ht  is  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  not  by  that  of  th(^  sim  and  stars,*' — an  announcc* 
mcnt  for  making'  which  it  will  ever  be  rememhereii 
that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition. 

How  much  does  the  statement — that  the  earth 
moves— seem  to  contradict  the  common  sense  and 
common  obserii'atton  of  all  men!  It  is  tnic;  notwith- 
siandinj;,  as  is  proved  by  careful  enquiry;  and  so  is 
the  action  of  tlie  small  dose^  as  is  demonstrated  by 
similar  careful  observation-  "  The  works  of  the 
Creator^    in    every   departjnent    of  ob3er\'ation   aid 
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science,  present  not  only  mysleries.  but  a  world  of 
wonders;  yet  the  realily  of  tliese  wonderful  thingSiu 
mysterious  as  the>'  may  be,  is  not,  cannot  be  denied. '' 

//  is  an  assertion  mad^  in  indolenct.  Tlie  facility 
with  which  the  matter  in  question  may  be  testccf, 
and  ignorance  respecting  it  be  removed,  is  proof  of 
this. 

Every  medical  man,  engaged  in  actual  practice*  has 
opportunities   of  putting    both    the  principle  and  the 
dose   upon   trial    every  day*     Let    any    practitioner 
resolve  to  look  at  the  question  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
he  can  immediately  do  so.     Let  liim  begin  with  ihosej 
drugs  witli  whose  poisonous  action  he  is  already  well' 
acquainted,  and  in  fairness,  till  he  has  more  skill  give 
them  in  the  lower  dilutions  (the  first  and  second),  am' 
aftenvards,  when  he  has  become  more  familiar  with' 
their  use,  in  the  higher  or  infinitesimal  ones. 

Such  indolence  as  leads  a  man  to  pronounce  an  ofT 
hand  sentence  of  condemnation  against  any  statement 
largely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  human  family, 
because  it  is  novel  and  startling,  admits  of  no  apology, 
when  it   is  in  his  power,  to  put  the  statement  to  a 

? Tactical  lest,  "  We  are  to  sirive,"  says  William 
larvey,  "aftery^fr^ff/ziz/ experience,  not  to  rely  on  ihc 
cxpcric^iice  of  others,  without  which  indeed  no  one  can 
properly  become  a  student  of  any  branch  of  natural 
science, ' 

It  is  an  assertion  made  in  folly.     We  should  shfini 
from  using  such  a  strong  expression  as  this,  had  nof 
the  wise  man  said  '*he  that  answereth  a  matter  before 
he  hearcth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame  unto  him." 

When  a  medical  man  tells  his  patient  that  homteo- 
patliy  is  "humbug,"  let  it  be  said  to  him,  "As  you 
express  yourself  so  decidt^dly,  of  course  you  have 
studied  the  subject  experimentally  ;  may  1  ask  you 
how  many  months  you  spent  in  the  practical  investiga- 
tion ?*'     A  child  in  such  a  situation  would  have  red 
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cheeks;  whether  an  adult  would  feel  ashame^l  or  not  I 
cannnr  tell. 

When  a  non-prt>f<*sRional  pers;rtn  Rives  iitteraiio?  to 
similar  lan^na^c,  let  him  be  told  that  it  is  unwise  to 
condemn  without  knowledge ;  tliat  when  he  comes  to 
suffer  from  disease,  and  to  experience  tlic  happy 
resutls  of  the  new  treatment  in  his  own  person,  his 
opinion  will  be  altered. 

Such  a  change  has  just  been  expressed  to  me  in  the 
following  note  : — 

"  Thanks  to  you»  I  am  now  enabled  to  look  forward 
to  spending  a  happy  holiday,  and,  under  God's  bluss- 
ing,  many  a  happy  and  useful  year,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  degree  of  health  both  for  my  wife  nnd  for  myself, 
which,  a  few  months  ago,  I  should  scarcely  have 
bclievixl  possible.  And  for  us.  and  our  child,  if 
disease  itself  has  not  lost  its  terrors,  at  least  we  can 
look  without  dread  and  misgiving  on  the  remedies  for 
meeting  it" 

//  is  an  asser/ion  made  in  cnmiiy.  The  question  is 
not  viewed  simply  with  reference  to  its  truth  or  fabc- 
hood.  It  IS  an  ''obnoxious"  subject,  looked  upon 
with  repugnance  and  contempt.  There  is  no  desire 
to  investigate  it,  but  on  the  contrary  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  banish  it,  to  crush  it,  to  do  anything  to  get 
rid  of  It. 

And  yet  it  !s  the  medicine  of  mercy  ;  it  proposes  to 
emancipate  the  suffering  invalid  from  every  dlttigree- 
able,  hamh,  and  cruel  proceeding,  10  which  he  hiis 
been  so  long  exposed  ;  it  prcifesses  to  be  able  lo  cure 
more  quickly,  safely,  and  pleiisandy  than  is  possible  by 
any  other  means; — it  promises  to  die  physician  him- 
self the  satisfaction  of  a  scientific  method,  in  place  of 
'  vague  experiments. 

But  it  is  an  "obnoxious  system,"  "false  and  bad," 
and  as  such  it  is  hated  and  opposed,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  the  majority  of  medical  men  from 
testing  it  experimentally,  even  with  the  view  of  prov^ 
ing  the  errors  lltey  so  vehemently  assert  it  tu  contain. 
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And  what  sliall  be  allowed  to  In:  the  weight  of  an 
asBctrtion  made  so  iffnorantly,  so  indolently,  so  foolishly, 
and  with  such  hostile  feeling?     Is  it  of  force  to  di&^i- 

Kate  the  convictions  produced  in  the  mind  by  an 
oncst  trial  of  the  new  method,  and  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  actual  results  ?  Can  they  be  relinquished 
at  such  a  bidding  ?  That  would  indeed  be  opposed  to 
reason,  and  "contrary  to  common  sense/'  Was  it  not 
truly  said,  this  asseruon  is  groundless,  devoid  of  proof, 
and  worthless  ?  Enteriainuig  enough  in  the  mouth  of 
a  child,  but  unbecoming  in  persons  who  have  attained 
lo  years  of  di5cr(!tion. 

On  the  contrary ; — 

That  homoeopathy  is  tnie — and  I  now  Include  in 
that  word  the  principle,  tlic  moderately  small  dose, 
and  also  the  infinitesimal  dose — is  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  which  has  been  hrout;ht  forward  in  the^e 
Essays^  and  which  shall  be  bnetly  epitomisetl. 


//  is  a  siaUffi^^t  made  by  €cmp€teni  witnesses.  It  is 
observed  (in  Es?.ay  IV,)  that  the  best  evidence  which 
the  nature  of  tlie  case  admits  ought  to  be  required, 
and  when  obtained  it  has  a  claun  to  be  received. 
Heiic<?  the  method  of  enquiry  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  truih  we  are  in  search  of 

Now.  the  true  action  of  remedies  is  learned  partly 
by  experiments  upon  tlie  healthy,  and  partly  by  obser- 
vation at  the  bedside  of  the  sick ;  therefore,  in  the 
matter  we  arc  at  present  discussiny-.  the  physician  can 
be  the  only  comp<^tent  witness.  The  question  arises. 
What  is  the  kind  of  medical  evidL^nce  which  can  be 
produced*  and  how  far  docs  it  establish  a  credible 
testimony?  For,  "'the  strength  and  validity  of  every 
testimony  must  bear  proportion  with  the  auihoriiy  of 
the  testifier;  and  the  authority  of  the  testifier  is 
founded  upon  his  ability  and  integrity;  his  ability  in 
lheXv«ja'/i!n^*?ofUiat  which  hcdelivereihand  asserleth  ; 
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hift  int^rity  in  delivering  and  as^^erting  iueortiing  to 
his  knowledge;"* 

The  medical  evidence  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
homceopathy  is  such  that  it  is  impossihle  to  withlmid 
assent  to  this  testimony,  if  the  number,  the  ability,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  are  perinitlcU  to  have 
the  consideration  they  deserve. 

It  is  due  to  Hahnemann,  tlie  propoimder  of  the 
s>-5tem,  to  mention  him  firet  and  alone,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  he  occupit^d  a  place  in  the  best-qualified  circle 
of  his  profession,  and  was  acknowledged  by  many  of 
his  colleagues,  as  one  of  the  accomplished  physicians 
of  liis  age. 

Then,  as  n:gards  the  number  of  the  witnesses.  The 
medical  men  who  have  avowedly  embraced  homtco- 
pathy  arc  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  civilised 
country  throughout  the  world.  In  many  of  these 
countnes  it  is  true  they  form,  as  yet,  only  a  small 
minority,  but  the  aggregate  number  must  constitute  a 
outididerablc  body.  In  tills  country  thert:  are  at 
present  more  than  two  hundred.^  In  tlie  United 
States  of  America  there  are  already  two  homoeopathic 
universities,  and  upwards  of  thrc^  thousand  legally 
qualiiied  homoxfpathic  practitioners. 

And  as  regards  ability,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve tliat,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  converts  from 
the  ranks  of  regularly  eilucated  physicians  and  s*ir- 
geons.  They  liad  been  engaged,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  in  the  practice  of  their  profession 
according  to  the  usual  methods,  and  \i  may  be  fairly 
pn^sumftd  that  thtty  i>ossess  at  least  an  avo-age  amount 
of  professional  skill  and  ex|jerience.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  it  may  be  remarked  that  among  tlicm 
there  are  nearly  thirty  professors  in  various  Huro[K!aii 
universities ;  nearly  fifty  medical  and  court  Council- 
lors; and  at  least  twenty  court  I'hy^^cians.  These  last 
are  attached   to'  members  of  the  courts  of  Austria, 
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Prussui,  Russia,   Spain,   Naples,    Belgium,    Hanover, 
and  the  smallest  German  States. 

And  lastly,  as  TG^rds  tnft{^ri/y,  P(!rhapi>  the  best 
mode  of  icstinjj  this  is  to  enquire  into  the  reasons 
which  have  led  individuals  to  study  and  embrace  the 
new  method.  Now.  some  of  ihcsc  have  been  induced 
to  investigate  the  subject,  because  |)aticnts  whom  they 
had  failed  lo  benefit  by  the  best  nisources  of  allopathy, 
had  been  afterwards  cured  by  homceopathy.  Among 
these  is  Dr  Chapman.  He  says,  "  It  happened  that, 
during  my  absence  from  Liverpool,  some  of  my 
patients  had  been  induced  to  try  the  homoeopathic 
treatment.  Some  of  the  cures  could  be  explained 
away,  but  ^several  of  them  could  only  be  honestly 
accounted  for  by  admitting  the  fall  edicacy  of  the 
U'catmcnt  that  had  been  pursued.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  one  of  these.  A  gentleman  liad  been 
subject  to  ha:morrhoid3  for  some  years,  and  the  loss 
of  blood  was  somciiines  f<^arfuL  His  bowels  were 
habitually  and  obstinately  constipated,  and  any  medi- 
cine but  the  most  gentle  laxatives  brought  on  the 
h;emorrhoidaI  flux.  Astringents  were  of  no  use  during 
the  discharge  ;  they  produced  mischief  when  taken 
intt^rnally.  He  had  been  under  the  care  of  several 
eminent  men  in  Lontlon,  and  had  tried  many  medical 
men  in  Liveq>ool  His  condition  was  made  rather 
worse  than  better  by  the  efibrts  of  all  and  each  of  us 
to  reli^'ve  him.  I  lis  life  was  a  misery.  Two  or  three 
months  after  he  had  been  under  homceopathic  treat- 
ment, 1  met  him  one  day  in  the  street,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  alteration  in  his  appearance.  From 
being  emaciated,  he  had  ijrown  stout,  and  was  alto- 
gether in  excellent  condition.  I  asked  him  what  he 
had  been  doin^,  and  thereupon  he  told  me  of  his 
having  swooned  away  in  London  from  the  loss  of 
blood  ;  diat  a  homa^opaihic  physician  had  attended 
him  ;  that  he  had  suifcred  no  loss  ol  blood  since ;  that 
his  bowels  were  regular;  and  that  he  no  longer  suffered 
any  inconvenience  from  the  tr)'ing,  and,  in  his  case, 
dangerous   complaint  he  had  suffered  from  a  dozen 
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years  or  more.  This  and  several  other  concurrenl 
cases  of  my  own  palienu.  successfully  ireated  by  diis 
mcdiod  at  die  same  lime,  induced  me  to  lay  a^ide  my 
prejudice  against  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  doses, 
sc/ar  as  to  UU  by  acinai  cxptrimmf  their  efficacy  anct 
\-aluc-  I  was  immediately  convinced  the  doses  were 
efficacious,  and  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
followed."  Many  "  ui^ed  their  eager  remonstrances, 
but  my  dut}'  was  plain  so  scon  as  I  became  convinced  : 
and  it  was  ths  sinccniy  oj  my  conviction  which  gave  nu 
tlif  courage  to  persevere," 

Others  have  been  persuaded  to  examine  die  new 
S)*$tem  by  the  representation  of  medical  friends  who 
had  previously  become  converts,  and  whom  they  re- 
spected as  honest  and  conscientious  men.  Of  this 
number  I  am  one  ;  liaving  been  urged  to  undertake 
the  investigation  described  in  these  Essays  by  my 
friend  Dr  Kamsbotham.  It  was  represented  to  mc 
that  I  had  had  ample  exjjcrlence  of  the  usual  methods, 
which  would  enable  me  to  compare  the  new  one  with 
them:  that,  having;  retired  from  the  laborious  part  of 
my  professional  duties,  1  had  leisure  and  opportunity  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  it  was  my  duty.  I  hesitated  at  first, 
but  it  \\^k\  been  laid  on  my  conscience,  and  after  some 
consideration,  I  determined  to  take  two  years  and  to 
give  it  a  full  investigation,  1  had  no  oth<^r  wish  than 
to  discover  the  truth. 

Others  again  liave  engaged  in  the  laborious  task 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  proving  homaopadiy  to 
be  a  fallacy.  Dr.  H.  V,  Malan  is  one  of  these.  He 
has  favoured  me  widi  die  following  account : — 

"After  having  lived  for  some  years  in  the  house  of 
a  homoeopathic  physiician  in  Germany,  and  seen  his 
practice,  and  heard  him  spaik  and  leach,  1  went  to 
Paris  in  1840,  and  located  myself  verj-  near  Hahne- 
mann's residence:  1  called  on  him  idmost  the  next 
morning,  and  told  him  at  once  that  1  had  come  to  him 
with  tlie  desire  and  intention  to  study  and  know 
thoroughly  homu:opaihy,  in  order  to  write,  if  possible, 
the  best  book  against  iL    He  received  me  and  listened 
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to  me  most  kindly,  and  immediately  put  me  in  the  way 
of  best  studying,  but  lie  added,  with  his  usual  benevolent 
smile.  '  You  never  will  write  your  book/  Most  gener- 
ously he  directed  my  studies  for  more  than  a  whole 
year,  and  I  need  not  add  his  word  was  true — I  never 
wrote  tht:  book/' 

The  number,  the  skill*  and  tlie  integrit)'-  of  the 
medical  witnesses  to  the  trutli  ol  homeopathy  are 
amply  sufficient  to  make  the  statement  credible. 

The  two  arguments  in  Professor  Simpson's  book 
against  homoropathy  are  the  dishonesty  of  the  men 
who  have  adopted  the  new  treatment^  and  the  fallacy 
of  their  observations.  The  first  argument  I  shall  noc 
condescend  to  notice.  If  Dr.  Simpson  thinks  proper 
to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  quesiiomng 
my  sincerity,  or  of  asserting  thai  1  have  treated  my 
patients  '*  fraudulently/'  I  am  content  to  wait  till  we 
both  appear  before  another^  and  at  our  lime  of  life,  no 
very  distant  tribunal.  The  second  agumi;nt  is  ?*o  often 
advanced  by  medical  men  that  it  claims  more  attention. 
It  is  thus  stated — 

'*  The  mere  successful  natural  termination  of  a  case, 
or  of  a  series  of  cases,  is  no  sufficient  criterion  of  the 
successful  medical  treatment  of  them  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  reality  of  their  cure.  Every  quack 
medicine,  from  the  universal  panacea  of  the  old  elixir 
of  life,  or  Berkeley's  tar-water,  or  Perkin's  tractors. — 
down  to  Solomon's  lialni  of  Giiead.  or  Mr.  Lee's 
brandy-and-salt. — or  Parr's,  or  Morison^or  Holloway  s 
pills;  or  every  quack  system  of  medicine,  from  the 
doctrine  of  charms  and  signatures,  down  to  the  modern 
thirst-cure^  hunger-cure,  and  grape-cure  of  the  Germans, 
or  the  prevailing  system  of  chronotherinalism,  coffinism, 
kinesipalhy,  hydropathy,  isopathy,  &c,,  &c,,— has,  as 
ever)'  one  knows,  its  hundreds  or  thousands  of  supjxjsed 
cures  or  coincidences  to  boast  of.  Oi  the  propoundcrs 
and  patrons  of  ihesc  diversiricd  universal  cures,  and 
systems  of  cures,  one  and  all.  confidently  appeal  to  the 
results  of  so-called  experience  in  proof  of  the  special 
efficacy  and  suctess  ol  dieir  own  special  and  [exclusive 
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system  of  treatment :  and  !t  would  be  strange  tndcec). 
and  A  very  unusual  exception  to  a  very  general  law,  if 
hom<L'Ofialhy  had  not  also  its  numerous  alleged  cures, 
and  its  r<?siiUfi  of  ftr/VrvW/r/ also  to  adduce  and  boast  of"' 

WitliGUt  noticitij^  the  sneering  manner  in  which  thin 
ai^mc^nt  is  expressed,  it  may  lit  remark**d  in  reply — 

FirsL  The  argument  of  cxpcrknce  is  in  itsdf  n  good 
argument  LTpon  what  else  does  Dr,  Simpson  rest 
the  cliims  of  chli>roform  ?  Is  it  not  simply  on  ex- 
perience? Upon  what  is  all  legitimate  medical  treat- 
ment founded  r  Is  it  not  on  experience  ?  It  is  true 
that,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  experience 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  deceitful,  and  a  laie 
judgment  of  what  it  testifies,  difficult;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  better  test,  it  is  our  diitj*  to  appeal  to 
it  What  else  can  be  done  in  an  affair  in  which  we 
have  no  other  guide  ? 

Secondly.  It  is  clcir  that  the  value  of  any  appeal 
to  experience  depends  upon  the  qualifications  and 
capability  of  judging  possessed  by  the  persons  by 
whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Every  un|)rejudiced  j>erst)n 
will  see  the  necessity  for  tliib  distinction.  A  landsman's 
opinion  or  testimony  on  a  nautical  affair  will  scarcely 
be  relied  u|x>n  \  and  for  the  same  reason  a  tradesman's 
evidence  on  medical  treatment  cannot  have  much 
weight  with  it.  Now  the  rceommcndcrs  of  the  van* 
ous  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  referred  to  by 
Dr,  Simpson  were>  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  unpro- 
fessional persons  ; — a  powerful  advocate  of  one  of  them 
was  a  respectable  shoemaker,  who*ie  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  a  pair  of  shne<  we  should  l>e  willing  tn  lake, 
but  we  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  receive  with  equal 
re-spcrt  his  testimony  upon  a  medical  question,  alwut 
which  his  information  must  necessarily  be  limited. 
The  witnesses  in  favour  of  homoeopathy  are  medUal 
witnesses.  All  remeilies  must  depend,  for  llieir  credit, 
equally  on  experience,  and  the  only  reason  why  we 
adopt  one  with   confidence,  and  view  another  with 

*  Simpson's  '  Homceopatljy/  pp.  78,  79. 
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distniilt,  IB  the  diffcrxrnct:  in  the  cIiaraclLT  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  each^  —  their  competence,  or  their  incom- 
petence, 

Thirtily.  If  to  reason  thus, — a  bishop  ha^  over- 
estimated A  valuable  remedy,  other  non-medual  persons, 
as  a  money  speculation,  advertise  the  cures  performed 
by  their  nostrums,  therefore  the  experience  q{ phymians^ 
who  are  testing  homoeopathic  remedies  daily  in  their 
practice,  is  false  and  of  no  value; — if  this  be  good 
logic  and  sound  reasoninj;,  then  chloroform,  and  every 
other  remedy  which  medical  men  can  possibly  use.  are 
equally  condemned  by  the  same  argument.  This  con- 
sideration shows  the  folly  of  the  arj^^ument. 

I'ourthly.  When  Dn  Simpson  saet^rs  at  Parr's  ami 
Morisons  pills,  &c,^  why  does  he  not  add  to  the 
catalogue  of  quack  remedies,  Plummer's  pills,  Griffith's 
mixture,  Dover's  powder,  Ward's  paste,  James's 
powder,  S:c.,  &c- ?  Because  all  these  "quack"  medi- 
cines have  been  adopted  by  Icgidmate  physicians,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacoporias  of  the  Royal 
Colleges!  Ill  due  lime  we  shall  see  lioma:opathy 
recognised  in  a  ^niilar  mamier. 

it  is  a  siattmaii  made  upon  sufficicttt  nndence.  If 
the  witnesses  are  competent,  so  Is  their  evidence  com- 
plete. What  docs  it  amount  to  ?  It  amounts  to  this, 
tliat,  being  medical  practitioners,  regularly  educated 
and  duly  qualified,  ixnA  having  had  more  or  less  ex- 
perience— this  experience  In  Jiome  cases  equalling  that 
of  any  other  of  ilieir  profe*;sional  colleagues; — they  have 
tried  the  new  prarlice  experimentally,  with  every  pre- 
caution In  their  power  to  avoid  mistake  :  they  have,  in 
this  practical  manner,  been  persuaded  of  its  actual  and 
positive  suiieriority  over  their  former  methods,  and  they 
have  had  tne  honesty  and  die  courage  to  avow  their 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  value.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  cases  of  every  description  have  been  published  by 
hundreds,  with  all  the  accuracy  and  precision  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  with  which  the  profession  is 
familiar,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  tlie  progress  of 
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modem  science,  it  demands  ;^-casts  of  tlic  mofiE  acute 
and  dangerous  character  ;  cases  of  the  most  familiar 
and  well-known  diseases;  cases  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  refractory' chronic  ailments;  cases  of  diseases  in 
children,  in  adults,  in  old  age;  cases  in  public  hospitals, 
atid  in  private  practice  ;  cases  in  courts  and  in  cottages ; 
cases  from  anions  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
illiterate;  and  all  affording  evidence  of  superior  success 
to  that  which  has  been  presented  in  rhc  similar  reports 
of  any  other  kind  of  treatment-  It  amounts  to  ihis, 
that  it  the  evidence  upon  which  the  truth  of  homoeo- 
pathy now  rests,  be  not  suiftcient  to  establish  it.  then 
nothing  can  be  established  as  true  upon  any  evidence 
whatever;  and  without  faiih  in  Iiuman  testimony,  how 
are  we  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life? 
■■  There  is  no  science  taught  without  original  belief, 
tliere  are  no  letters  learned  wiihout  preceding  faith. 
There  is  no  justice  t^xt-cirlcd,  nu  coimiierce  maintained, 
no  bubinchs  prosecuted^  without  tills,  all  secular  affairs 
arc  transacted,  all  great  achievements  arc  attempted, 
all  hopes,  desires,  and  inclinations  arc  prcscr\'i:d  by 
this  human  faith,  gn^undcd  upon  the  tcatimcny  of 
man,"" 

The  question  isaqueMion  of  evidence;  the  evidence 
is  sufficient ;  reason  and  common  sense  demand  our 
assent. 

And  why  not?  Similar  statements  have  been  re- 
ceived upon  similar  evidence.  The  ground  on  which 
the  reception  of  honurnp.ilhy  isadvoccitcil,  is  that  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  cxpcrimcnUil  philosophy ;  it  is  on  the 
plea  of  observation — on  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 
Every  department  of  science  contains  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  most  unexpected  and  important 
results  arise  out  of  apparently  insignificant  and  in- 
adequate causes.     A  few  examples  may  be  given  :— 

In  Alagne/ism :  take  a  poker,  or  bar  of  iron,  not 
previously  magnetic,  hold  it  in  a  position  parallel  with 

*  Pearson. 
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the  CArtVs  axis*  and  strike  the  upper  or  nortbrm 
extremity  a  rather  smart  blow  with  a  hammer, — the 
poker  or  bar  will  have  become  a  maji^et;  it  will  now 
attract  particles  of  iron,  and  it  will  attract  and  repel 
the  poles  of  other  magnets.  Now  hold  it  hori^ontnlly, 
and  strike  the  opposite  or  southern  end  a  similar  blow, 
and  it  will  cease  to  be  a  magnet, — it  will  no  longer 
attract  iron,  nor  attract  and  repel  other  magnets. 
Whal  marvetlous  effects  from  such  a  simple  action  ! 

In  Cficmuiry :  every  experiment  is  an  illustration. 
It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  results  of  a  singk 
case  in  which  elements  combine,  or  in  which  com-' 
pounds  are  decomposed.  The  effects  arc  always 
startling.  It  i*  this  which  gives  to  lectures  on  chem- 
istry thL'ir  exciting  interest.  You  place  a  piece  of 
metal  (potassium)  upon  a  lump  of  icc. — it  bursts  into 
tlame,  and  produces  a  solution  of  potash  !  You  apply 
an  electric  spark  to  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  you  have,  on  the  instant,  an  explosion  like  that 
of  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  and  a  drop  of  water  re- 
sults !  You  mix  colourle'W  liquid  ingredients  and 
obtain,  in  a  succpssion  of  instances,  solids  having  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ! 

In  Meehamcs:  as  an  example  on  a  small  scale,  take 
some  biniodide  of  mercury  spread  It  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  hold  it  over  a  lamp. — in  a  moment  or  two, 
the  brilliant  red,  equal  to  vermilion,  becomes  a  fine 
yellow,  and  remains  so,  even  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  cool ; — take  a  knife  or  sj)alula,  and  ym>%  It  over  the 
yellow  powder  with  a  httle  pnrssunr  and  friction,  and 
the  beautiful  vermilion  is  instantly  restored.  In  these 
metamorphoses  there  is  no  chemical  change,  but 
simply  a  difference  in  the  mcchanicd  arran}T<uncnt 
of  the  particles  of  the  compound  of  mercury  and 
iodine- 

As  an  example  on  a  larger  scale,  look  at  a  railway 
irain^  and  marvel  how  a  smooth  iron  wheel  passing 
over  a  smooth  iron  bar  can.  b>^  what  is  called  the 
resistance  of  friction,  drag  after  it  a  weight  of  many 
lona  in  carriages  ajid  luggaj^e. 
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In  Boiany\  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees  may  be  ad- 
duced as  an  e.\ani])le.  What  a  childish  proce^diny  it 
would  appear  whcu  first  atlempit^d,  and  how  unlikely 
lo  be  productive:  of  important  rc:sLiIt-s!  And  yec  the 
evidence  of  facts  has  overcome  the  apparent  absurdity, 
and  the  practice  is  university  adojJtcJ. 

Moreover,  the  ground  upon  which  ihc  ctaitns  of 
homoxvpathy  rest,  is  die  ground  upon  whicli  all  die 
common  affairs  of  life  necessarily  rcsL  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  previous  notion  of  probabilit)*,  it  is 
the  actual  fact  whicll  determines  the  point-  Just  now 
all  are  noticing  the  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 
We  go  to  bed  imder  the  canopy  of  heaven  glittering 
with  stirs  and  there  i*;  a  har<I  fro';t :  we  expect  the 
roiad<;  will  Ix?  dry  and  clean  in  ihe  morning,  t^wA  the 
boys  think  of  their  skates.  We  get  up  and  find  only 
clouds,  rain,  and  dirt  And  so  of  every  thing.  "  That 
will  probably  happen  which  to  all  human  calculation 
seems  the  most  unlikdy'' 

Hahnemann,  in  his  'Organon/  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground the  practical  fact,  and  labours  to  establish  a 
spectUative  explanation  of  it.  Kts  followers  do  not 
agree  in  iuloptinj^  his  explanation,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aaiuainti^l  with  their  writings,  they  all  have  some 
hypothesis  of  their  own.  1  have  been  condemned  for 
not  accepting  any  of  these.  1  rcs[x!Ctfully  drtcline  them 
all,  and  offer  no  explanation,  liy  this  course,  homoco- 
patliy  is  placc<l  upon  a  foundation  which  it  has  not  yet 
fairly  occupied  ;  and  hencefonvard  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  its  opponents  to  attack  ic  as  they  have  hitheno 
done  It  is  presented  as  afaii^  ^i^fwrhd  ^  suffictetU 
cvideme^  and  to  assail  it  as  such  will  be  found  a  task 
much  more  difficult  than  to  criticise  speculations  how- 
ever ingenious. 

The  fjucstion  is  tlnis  greatly  simplified,  and  reduced 
to  one  altenutive.  Either  the  thing  is  true,  or  the 
testimony  \%  false.  To  seccle  this  point  both  reasoning 
and  assertion  are  alike  imiKjrtinenL  The  testimony 
has  a  claim  to  be  received,  the  thing  is  true  "  acconling 
to  the  evidence,"  until  facls— the  result  of  trialfi  at 
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least  as  numerous,  on  the  testimony  of  mtnesses  at 
least  of  equal  ability  and  integrity — arc  brought  for- 
ward to  support  the  opposite  probability. 

li  is  a  stalemtnf  ^fmd  prancus  erfiertat^r,  imt  net 
&ppi>mi  io  reason,  or  contrary  U  €&tnmvH  sense,  I  will 
not  attempt  a  dcliniliun  of  "coniinuii  sense."  A  term 
IT)  daily  use  must  often  be  applied  indefmitely.  It 
sometimes  signifies  merely  former  knowledge  or  pre* 
vious  experience ;  at  others  it  implies  the  highest 
exercise  of  human  reason.  Many  things  may  be  h^arul 
common  sense,  in  the  first  meaning,  but  not  contrary 
to  It;  and  many  things  may  be  ao&ue  common  sense, 
in  the  last  signification,  but  not  t^osed  io  it. 

Taking  common  sense  to  mt^n,  as  it  often  does, 
previous  experience,  then  every  new  discovery  or  in- 
vention is  beyond,  though  not  contrary  to,  common 
sense.  The  first  use  of  die  mariners  compass  would 
be  quite  bej^ond  all  previous  knowledge,  and  doubtless 
was  ridiculed  as  contrary  to  reason  ;  it  would  be  said 
of  it  that  tliough  true  upon  Uie  land,  it  was  false  upon 
the  water  With  the  first  use  of  cvcr>lhing,  it  has 
been  as  we  have  seen  it  was  In  tlie  case  of  the  tcIcsco[}c 
and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  And  so  witii  the  small 
dose.  It  had  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  try  it 
before.  It  was  new  to  experience ;  it  was  beyond 
former  knowledge,  but  it  was  not  contrar>'  to  either. 
There  had  been  no  previous  experience ;  there  had 
been  no  knowledge  to  which  it  could  be  contrary* 
The  experiment  discovered  a  new  facL  The  observa- 
tion of  the  new  fact  simply  became  knowledge  in  die 
place  of  ignorance.  When  it  was  said.  Uicrcforc,  that 
"  the  patient  is  certainly  better,  but  it  is  conirarj'  to 
common  sense  to  suppose  that  the  small  dose  can 
have  done  him  good,"  it  meant  only  that  a  cure  by  the 
i^m;^ll  dose  was  bcj^ond  that  person's  previous  experi- 
ence ;  he  had  not  known  such  a  fact  before  ;  it  was  wrtf 
to  hifn.  but  he  will  scarcely  prL-sume  to  say.  on  reflection, 
that  thert/or^  it  could  not  be  true. 

This  statement  is  beyond  previous  ttxperience,  but 
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before  any  one  can  with  justice  say  it  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  he  niiisl  try  the  doses  sufficienlly  to 
gain  from  experience  the  knowledge  that  they  do  no 
good.  Those  who  have  hitherto  used  this  languajfe 
have  not  tried  these  experiments-  It  has  been  uttered 
in  ignorance.  A  few  years  ago,  a  book  was  written 
to  prove  the  impossibitit)'  of  steamships  navigating  tlic 
Atlantic  it  was  contrary  to  common  sense ;  the  answer 
to  which,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  the  impossible  undertaking  ;  it  was  simply 
beyond  previous  experience  ;  theexpcriment  had  never 
before  been  made.  When  Mr.  Stephenson  had  in- 
vented his  locomotive  engine,  to  move  upon  smooth 
iron  rails — having  discovered  that  the  resistance  of 
friction  would  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  rotation 
without  progression  of  the  wh<:cls — h<:  did  not  venture 
to  propose  a  speed  of  more  than  twelve  mites  an  hour, 
and  even  this  proposition  was  laughed  at  as  contrary  to 
common  sense;  had  he  said  forty  miles,  his  discovery 
would  have  been  scouted,  and  railway  travelling,  per- 
haps, a  thing  yet  unknown. 

To  drag  forward  common  i;enfie  in  this  manner,  as 
opposed  to  new  experimenbi  and  inveslig;itioni4  of 
nature,  is  greatly  to  dishonour  it.  Wher<^  there  is  no 
experience,  what  common  sense  does,  in  such  a  case,  is 
to  urge  enquiry,  and  to  dictate  a  suspension  ol  judg- 
ment until  enquir>"  is  completed, 

Arain,  takingcommon  sense  in  its  other  sij^nification, 
as  the  hif;;hest  human  reason,  the  new  fact  may  be 
adw£i\r^s  reason  to  understand  or  explain,  but  it  can- 
not be  cpj>^s€d  to  reason  if  it  exist,  nor  can  it  be 
opposed  to  reason  for  us  to  believe  in  its  existence,  if 
that  is  proved  to  us  by  sufficient  evidence- 

I  have  observed  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  objects 
in  nature  beyond  their  surfatt ;  the  knowledge  which 
our  bodily  senses  give  us  not  extending  beyond  thaL 
Even  if  our  intellectual  vision  could  penetrate  below 
the  surface,  and  show  us  somtfthing  of  the  interior 
mechanism,  uur  cirtle  of  knowlt;d^u  would  still  be  a 
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contracted  one.  All  nature  being  the  handiwork  of  a 
Being  infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  il  must,  of 
necessity,  be  beyond  ihe  grasp  of  a  finite  intelligence 
like  tht:  human  mind.  But  the  internal  movemenis  of 
the  particles  of  al)  bodies,  and  their  mode  of  acting  on 
tach  other,  arc  not  wiUun  our  ken.  however  much  we 
may  long  to  know  thent  Everything  therefore  is  a 
mystery,  and  it  is  the  attribuie  uf  the  highest  reason  to 
be  cliiefly  employed  in  the  discovery  of  facts.  We  are 
surrounded  by  niarvcls  wlijch  wc  cannut  explain  ;  I 
will  mention  only  three.  The  sun  will  take  j-our 
likeness  in  a  moment  of  time ;  a  message  may  be  sent 
hundreds  of  miles  still  more  instantaneously ;  any  one 
may  breakfast  at  Rugby,  be  in  London  {82  miles)  in 
two  hours,  spend  six  hours  in  that  city,  and  be  at  home 
to  dinner.  Now  these  are  marvels  which  even  our 
own  fathers  never  dreamed  of;  had  we  tftlked  to  them 
alx>ut  such  things,  they  would  have  thought  us  insane, 
and  yet  they  are  true,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  because 
it  is  a  marvel,  that  the  sun  will  take  your  picture  in  a 
moment.  1 1  is  not  the  less  a  fact  because  it  is  a  marvel, 
that  a  message  may  be  sent  instantaneously  any  distance 
by  a  wire  of  metal-  It  is  not  the  less  a  fact  because  it 
is  a  marvel,  that  any  one  can  travel  forty  miles  an 
hour.  And  if  we  have  marvels  in  the  science  of  light, 
why  may  we  not  have  a  marvel  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine ?  If  a  marvel  of  electricity,  why  not  in  medicine  ? 
If  in  mechanics,  it  is  a^ktrd  again,  why  not  in  medicine? 
If  in  the  things  which  concern  inanimate  bodies^  why  not 
much  more  in  the  things  which  belong  to  living  beings  ? 
The  works  of  God  are  for  ever  setting  our  reason 
at  defiance.  If  we  attempt  to  take  one  step  beyond 
the  evidences  of  our  bodily  senses,  except  to  draw  a 
few  useful  inferences,  with  a  view  to  nuke  some  prac- 
tical applications,  we  lose  ourselves  at  once  in  con- 
jecture. "  Things  perceived  by  sense  are  more  assured 
and  manifest  than  matters  infc^r^:d  by  reason ;  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  proceed  from  and  are  illustrated  by  the 
former."' 
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It  results  from  these  remarks  that  if  the  statement 
of  a  new  marvel  bears  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  careful 
observation,  common  sense  or  reason  at  once  admits  its 
truth  ;  and  thus  the  common  sense  of  homoeopathy 
lies,  where  the  common  sense  of  everything  else  lies. 
— in  the  truth  and  value  of  the  fact, 

//  is  a  siiUcment  wAUA  admits  of  rmdy  conJirmaiioH. 
"Is  there  anything  morediiftcuU  than  the  establishmeni 
of  a  lacl  i  "  said  a  very  intelligent  neighbour  to  me  the 
other  day.  My  reply  is,  that  though  the  establishment 
of  a  new  fact  may  be  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible.  Any 
fact  may  be  established  by  evidence,  but  some  men 
may  not  like  to  see  the  evidence,  "  Uissatisfaciion 
With  evidence  may  possibly  be  men's  own  fault,"  ^ 

The  coiitirmation  of  the  fact  we  arc  now  considering 
is  open  to  the  observation  of  any  medical  practitioner 
every-  day,  and  that  without  reading  books  on  homcco- 
pathy.  ile  knows  well  that  ipecacuanha  causes  sick- 
ness; when  he  is  requested  to  prescribe  for  a  child 
who  is  sufTcring  from  sickness  and  vomiting  from  a 
disordered  stomach,  let  him  give  a  few  small  Joses  of 
this  cirug.  He  will  thus  at  once  test  both  the  principle 
and  the<la;e  ;  and  unless  there  is  something  more  about 
the  ca5W  tlian  I  have  supposed,  he  will  fmd  hi<;  patient 
very  quickly  cured.  He  knows  that  mercury  tlzX^  upon 
the  salivary'  glands  ;  let  him  give  it  in  a  case  of  mumps, 
andhe  will  fmd  his  patient  recover  more  rapidly  than  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  ob&erve.  He  knows  tliat 
corrosive  sublimate  produces  dj'sentery ;  let  him  give 
this  substance  in  an  ordinary  case  of  dysentery-,  and 
the  disease  will  most  probably  yield  more  speedily 
than  if  he  had  adopted  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 
He  knows  that  while  helMare  is  a  most  powerful  pur- 
gative; lei  him  give  it  in  a  purging,  if  chilliness  or 
collapse  bean  accompanying  symptom,  and  he  will  per- 
haps be  suq>riscd  at  the  beneficial  result.  He  knows 
that  ancnic  and  phosphorus  produce  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  let  him  have  courage  to  try 
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cither  of  these  poisons,  and  he  will  probably  sec  severe 
sufTerings  subside  under  the  influence  of  the  small 
dose.  He  knows  that  f^ff///rtr;WW  act  upon  the  bladder, 
and  readily  cause  strangury;  let  him  give  them  in  a 
similar  case,  and  his  patient  will  most  likely  need  no 
other  remedy.  He  knows  that  kux  vomica  acts  very 
much  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  upon  the  ot^ns 
dependent  upon  the  spina!  nerves,  and  those  orthc 
great  sympathetic  ;  let  him  trj'  it  in  variotis  affections 
of  these  organs,  and  he  will  often  succeed  in  curing 
his  patient.  He  knows  that  tend  often  causes  paralysis 
of  the  exiremiiies;  let  him  give  it  in  cases  resembling 
those  of  poisoning  by  lead,  but  which  have  arisen  from 
some  other  aiuse,  and  ht:  may  find  a  very  difTicuU  and 
troublesome  affection  considerably  relieved. 

If  the  practitioner  is  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  he  will  know  that  copper  and  strttm^- 
nium  produce  muscular  spasm  ;  ipecaeaan^m^  symptoms 
resembling  asthma :  cocchIus^  paroxysms  of  vertigo 
with  nausea  ;  aniintony,  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  chest;  sulphur  and  arsenUy  affections  of  the  skin. 
From  the  same  sources  he  will  know  the  injurioua 
effects  of  other  substances,  when  acting  as  poisons 
upon  persons  previously  in  health. 

So  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  every  medic^il  man 
who  has  thus  examined  the  subject  with  candour  and 
perseverance,  has  seen  and  acknowledged  the  confir- 
mation in  his  own  liands  of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
Nodiing  remains  but  for  others  to  pursue  a  similar 
course;  but  if  men  will  not  look  through  Galileo's 
tciescopej  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  do  not  see 
Jupiter  s  moons. 

Before  concluding  this  Essay  another  topic  must  be 
noticed.  There  isa  strong  feeling  in  tlie  minds  of  pro- 
fessional men  that  homoeopathy  is  only  a  species  of 
qtiackery,  and  that  its  practiiioiien*  are  nothing  bettt-r 
than  charlatans.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  granted  that 
there  are  a  few  pennons  practising  homoeointhy  whose 
temperameiitb  are  bumewliat  tinctured   with   ihc  spirit 
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of  quackery,  as  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  our  opponents, 
hm  thereare  mary  wholly  free  from  it;  and,  as  regards 
homoeopathy  itself.  It  is  as  far  reTnove<i  from  qtiacker/ 
as  lijfht  is  from  darkness.  What  is  quackery?  A 
pretension  to  some  sovereign  remedy,  to  be  purchased 
of  such  a  person.  The  exclusive  sale  of  this  nostrum, 
tlie  composition  of  which  is  carefully  concealed,  being 
often  secured  to  the  vendor,  by  her  Majesty's  letters 
patent;  or  it  Is  "fifty  thousand  cures  without  medi- 
cine/' by  some  article  of  diet,  sold  exclusively  in  a 
similar  manner  What  is  there  in  homceopathy  at  all 
resembling  this  ?  Where  are  its  secrets  ?  its  nostrums  ? 
its  exclusive  sales  ?  They  are  not  found  ;  and  the 
person  who  calls  homceopathy  quackery,  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  condemned  as  eirher  very  ignorant,  or  guilty 
of  knowingly  uttering  untruth- 

In  laying  before  my  professional  brethren  the  results 
of  thi»  indt^pcndcnt  invcstigution,  I  have  fulfdlcd  a 
duty,  and  g;ivcn  an  hont:st  testimony  ;  and  it  is  now 
laid  on  the  conscience  of  every  practitioner,  as  it  waa 
laid  upon  my  own,  to  investigate  the  matter  for  hinisclf- 
"  I  therefore  whisper  in  your  ear,  friendly  reader,  and 
recommend  you  to  weigh  carefully  in  the  balance  of 
exact  experiment  ail  that  I  have  delivered  in  these 
exercises.  I  would  not  that  you  gave  credit  to  aught 
they  contain,  save  in  so  far  as  you  find  it  confirmed  and 
borne   out   by  the  unqueslionabte    testimony  of  your 
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^  William  Harvey. 
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"He  (Sir  Isaac  Newton)  wanted  no  other  recommendation 
for  any  one  article  of  science  than  the  recommendation  of 
evidence;  and  with  this  recommendation  he  opened  to  it  the 
chamber  of  his  mind,  though  authority  scowled  upon  it,  and 
taste  was  disgusted  by  it,  and  fashion  was  ashamed  of  it" 

Thomas  Chalmers, 
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"In  natural  science  Uiere  is  one  language  univ^rs^tlly  in 
tclligiblc,  the  hn^agc  cf  fa^ts ;  it  belongs  to  nature,  and  it 
is  p<^nnancnt  as  the  objects  of  naturt" — SiK    HUMrHRV 

Daw, 


Most  of  tlic  preceding  Essays  were  first  published 
three  or  four  years  ago.  They  were  written  curing  the 
two  years  which  I  originally  allowed  myself  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  new  system  of  medicine  lo  which  the 
name  of  honiccopachy  has  been  given.  As  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  that  period,  and  as  I  continue  to 
practise  exclusively  according  to  th^  principle  of  the 
new  system,  il  may  he  expected  that  !^ine  further 
account  of  die  prugre^^  of  the  enquiry  should  be  given. 
In  this  Essay,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
up  to  the  preyent  moment,  shall  be  briefly  stated. 

These  results  arc  presented  to  my  professional 
brethren  with  all  due  respect ;  but  at  the  same  lime  m 
ail  sincerity  and  eamestnessv  1  beg  them  to  listen  to 
me  as  a  witness  of  what  I  have  seen  ;  on  if  the  lan- 
guage of  another  profe^ion  may  be  adopted,  of  what  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

L  First,  some  account  shall  be  given  of  those  things 
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in  ihe  system  and  teaching  of  Hahnemann  which  are 
rejected. 

IL  A  recapitulation  shall  be  made  of  what  the  pmc- 
tical  trial  of  homoeopathy  has  led  me  to  acknowledge 
and  accept  as  true. 

III.  U  sliall  then  be  stated  what  those  parts  of  the 
usual  method  of  treating  diseases  arc,  the  discontinuance 
of  which  is  involved  in  the  adoption  of  ihe  new  system. 

IV.  Lastly,  it  shall  be  pointed  out  what  those  parts 
of  the  usual  method  are,  which  still  remain  available 
and  useful,  and  are  retained. 

L  Tlie  following  are  statements  of  Hahnemann 
which  are  rejected. 

I,  The  explanation  of  the  principle  of  homoeopathy 
thus  announced  in  the  '  Organon  '  : — 

"As  every  disease  (not  strictly  surgical)  dc^pends 
only  on  a  prcnliar  morbid  derangenipnt  of  our  vital 
force  in  sensations  and  functions,  when  a  homoeopathic 
cure  of  the  vital  force  deranged  by  the  natural  disease 
is  accomplished  by  the  administration  of  a  medicinal 
potency  selected  on  account  of  an  accurate  similarity 
of  symptoms,  a  somewhat  stronger  but  similar  artificial 
morbid  affection  is  brought  into  contact  with,  and  as  it 
were,  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  weaker,  similar, 
natural,  morbid  irritation,  against  which  the  hisiinctive 
vital  force  now  merely  (though  in  a  stronger  degree) 
medicinally  diseased,  is  then  compelled  to  direct  an 
increased  amount  of  energy,  but  on  account  of  the 
shorter  duration  of  the  action  of  the  medicinal  potency 
that  now  morbidly  affects  it,  the  vital  force  soon  over- 
comes  tliis,  and  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance  relieved 
from  the  material  morbid  aflt^ctiun,  so  it  is  now  at  last 
freed  from  the  artificial  (the  iiiedtcinal)  one.  and  hence 
is  enabled  again  to  cany  on  healthily  the  vital  opera- 
tions of  the  organism."* 
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This  explanation  of  the  principle  is  fanciful  and 
illusorj',  ami  as  such  is  necessarily  rejected. 

2.  Not  only  is  Hahnemann's  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciple an  inwginar)^  hypothesis,  but  the  very  statement 
itself  of  ihc  honifcopathic  law,  which  he  j^ives,  has  no 
trustiiVorthy  evidence  to  support  it  On  the  contrar>', 
his  statement  is  open  to  an  insuperable  objection,  so 
that  if  it  really  expresses  the  principle  of  humcropathy, 
that  principle  itself  must  be  rejected, 

"  The  following/'  says  Hahnemann,  "  is  the  homcco- 
pathlc  law  of  nature,  some  vague  presentiment  of 
whicii  has  indeed  occasionally  been  entertained,  but 
which,  until  now,  has  not  been  acknowledged,  and  on 
wliich  depends  every  real  cure  that  has  ever  taken 
pbc<*. 

"A  weaker  dynamic  affection  is  permanendy  extin- 
guished in  the  living  organism  by  a  stronger  one,  if 
the  latter  (while  differing  in  kind)  is  similar  lo  the 
former  in  its  manifestations."* 

This  has  luxn  already  rej«xtcd  in  Faiiny  VI,  "  The 
medicinal  disease."  he  sa>'s,  '*  must  naUinilly  be  some- 
what stronger  than  the  malady  to  be  cured,  if  it  is  to 
overpower  and  extinguish  the  latter  f  and  thus  "  the 
instinctive  vitil  force  is  compelled  to  direct  an  in- 
creased amount  of  energy"  to  overcome  this  artificial 
morbid  affection,  which  has  been  "as  it  were  pushed 
inio  the  place  of  the  weaker,  similar,  natural,  morbid 
irritation. 

This  detinition  of  the  principle  is  wholly  rejected  ; 
for  the  adoption  of  it  would  compel  me  to  believe 
that  the  viial  force  can  overcome  a  stranger  disease 
when  it  is  not  able  to  overcome  a  similar  but  weaker 
one. 

3.  As  the  explanarion  of  the  principle  given  by 
Hahnemann  is  an  imaginary  hypothesis,  and  his  dcfini* 
tiun  of  il  a  mere  assertion  widioul  proof,  so  his  view  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  applies  i^  vaj>;ue  and  erroneous. 
He  vas  apparcndy  50  enamoured  vrith  his  discover/, 
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and  luH  imagination  was  so  unrestrained  by  reason  and 
judgment,  tnat  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  any  limi- 
tation of  his  law ;  he  would  have  it  to  be  of  univtirsal 
application-  Do  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  on  any 
occasion  subside  while  those  of  another  ailment  arise  ? 
— this  must  be  homtropathy  ;  "  invariably  and  in  every 
case  (such  is  the  dogmatic  assertion)  do  two  discases^-^ 
differing  certainly  in  kind,  but  very  similar  in  their 
phenomena  and  effects,  and  in  the  sufferings  and 
symptoms  they  severally  produce,  annihilate  one  an- 
other, whenever  they  meet  together  in  the  organism."'] 
Does  "the  brilliant  J upiccr  vanish  in  the  tarly  dawn 
from  the  gaze  of  the  hcholdfrr/'- — ^this  must  be  homcco* 
pathy.  The  weaker  light  is  atinihilatt^d  "  by  a  stronger 
very  similar  power  acting  on  his  optic  nerve,  the 
brightness  of  approaching  day."*  Fetid  odours  arc  to 
be  homtEopathically  cured  by  taking  snuff!  The  crlcsTi 
of  battle  are  to  be  homoeopath ically  banished  from  the 
ear  "  by  tlie  shrill  notes  of  the  hfe,  and  the  rol)  of  the 
noisy  drum!"  The  fear  inspired  by  the  roar  of  the 
enemy  s  cannon  !s  to  be  homoeopath  ically  destroyed 
*■  by  the  mimic  thunder  of  the  bijr  drum  !  *^*  And  so 
of  the  phys!C:il  agencies,  heat,  elertricity,  and  mng- 
netism  ;  all,  with  th«  most  extraonlinary  confusion  of 
thought  and  boldness  of  assertion,  atl  are  pressed  into 
the  service,  all  are  compelled  to  be  subservient  to  the 
favorite  discovery,  the  law  of  *'simi!ia  similibus  curan- 
tur"  Nor  does  Hahnemann  stop  here;  he  rushes 
with  reckless  impetuosity  to  measure  mental  emotions 
and  moral  feelings  with  the  same  material  rule-  For, 
says  he,  "thus  are  cured  both  physical  affections  and 
moral  maladies,"  "  Mourning  and  sorrow  will  be 
effaced  from  the  mind,  by  the  account  of  another  and 
still  greater  cause  for  sorrow  happening  to  another, 
even  though  it  be  a  mere  fiction/'  Even  nations,  in 
their  political  career  and  national  dcvclopements.  are 
not  to  be  exempted  from  the  universal  law.^tlicy  are 


*  ■  Ofgsnon/  §  xlv-  ^  Ibid.,  §  xxvi,  note. 
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to  progress  homceopathically,  and  not  otherwise* 
"  Nations^  like  the  Germans,  who  have  for  centuries 
been  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  soulless 
apathy  and  degrading  serfdom,  must  first  be  trodden 
still  deeper  in  the  dust  by  the  Western  Conqut^ror, 
until  their  situation  became  intolerable  ;  their  mean 
opinion  of  themselves  was  thereby  overstrained  and 
removed  ;  they  then  became  [being  homo^o^athically 
cured]  alive  to  their  dignity  as  men,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  they  raised  their  heads  as  Germans  !"* 

These  successive  assertions  set;m  to  me  a  climax  of 
fully.  In  Essay  VI,  reasons  arc  given  for  rejecting 
them  all.  On  careful  investigation  they  appear 
nothing  better  than  grave  irivialitica  I  believe  that 
the  law  of  "  similia  slmilibus  curantur'*  haa  no  power 
nor  influence  whatever  in  these  departments  of  nature. 
Several  homceopathists  have  strongly  remomttrated 
with  me  for  excluding  these  things  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  but  the  belief  la  still  retained. 

Thp  re5;Mlt,  then,  of  the  examination  of  the  manner 
in  which  Hahnemann  teaches  the  principle  of  homcro- 
pathy,  is  this  : — 1  think  him  in  error  in  his  explanation 
of  it,  in  his  definition  of  it,  and  in  the  extent  to  which 
he  applies  it 

4,  Hahnemann's  notion  that  '*  the  medicinal  disease, 
produced  by  the  appropriate  drug,  must  naturally  be 
somewlml  stronger  than  the  malady  to  be  cured,  if  it 
is  to  overpower  and  cxtina;uish  the  latter,"  invdvcs 
him  in  another  doctrine  which  is  also  rejected  ; — that 
of  medicinal  aggravation  as  essential  to  cure.  He 
expresses  this  doctrine  thus  : — 

"  A  dose  of  an  appropriate  homeopathic  medicine, 
not  the  very  smallest  possible,  does  aiways,  during  tk€ 
first  hour  a/t^  its  ingtstion,  product  a  perceptible 
homttepathic  aggravation*"^  \  have  seen  nothing  to 
justify  sudi  a  statement ;  and  do  nut  believe  that  it  is 
founded  upon  careful  or  extensive  observation.  On 
the    contrary,   [^cnonicna   which   can    reasonably   be 
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called  medicinal  a^^ravalioa  arc.  according  to  my 
experience,  not  common.  This  notion,  therefore^  is 
rejected. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  Hahnemann,  that  the  sum  or  the 
symptoms  is  the  sum  of  the  disease  is,  at  ieast,  indis- 
unctly  announced,  and  very  liable  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  which  is  not  tnic.  If  he  meant  to  exclude 
pathology,  or  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  from 
rendering  aid  in  the  clioice  of  remedies,  which  the 
condemnatory  language  he  uses  with  reference  to  that 
scieiice  would  »eein  to  indicate,  ami  his  method  of 
arranging  hln  pruvlngs  conrirms,  it  is  entirely  dis:^ented 
from.  1  am  "well  aware  of  the  nullity  of  trans- 
cendental speculations  which  can  receive  no  confirma- 
tion from  experience;"  but  I  never  read  any  author 
more  addicted  to  transcendental  f>peculation5  than 
Hahnemann  himTielf  His  writings  are  filled  with 
what  William  Harvey  would  have  called  "phantoms 
of  darkness," 

6,  Connected  witli  the  last  subject  is  the  dismpni- 
berment  of  tlie  symptoms  observed  in  the  description 
of  Hahnemann's  *' proving,"  or  experiments  with 
drugs  upon  the  healthy  body,  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  These  provin^'S  arc  contained  in  two 
works,  the  'Materia  Medica  Pura,\ind  the  'Chronic 
Diseases/  The  symptoms  are  broken  up  and  artifici- 
ally arranged  in  this  manner  ;— 

"  Head. 
Face. 
Eyes, 
Ears, 
Nose- 
Jaws, 
Mouth,"  &c,  &c 

By  this  arrangement  the  real  and  distinctive  features 
of  each  case  of  proving  arc  50  disfigured  and  concealed 
as  to  defy  detection ;  and  any  attempt  to  connect  the 
symptoms  with  the  internal  pathological  condition  of 
the  provcr  is  rendered  hopclc^ly  impossible,     Were  a 
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physician  to  report  a  series  of  cases  of  fever,  or  of  any 
other  disease,  with  the  symptoms  dislocated  in  a 
similar  manner,  how  absurd  it  would  appear!  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  reports  of  cases  of  provings  must 
be  given  in  tlic  aanic  manner  as  reports  of  natural 
cli*^casc ;  how  otherwise  can  the  two  pictures  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  ? 

7.  The  statements  of  Hahnemann  relative  to  a 
supposed  "  primary  and  secondary  action  of  medicinal 
sub^tnnce!^/'  are  too  vague  and  doubtful  to  claim 
assent  He  saj^,  *' most  medicines  have  more  than 
one  action,  the  first  a  direct  action,  which  gradually 
changes  into  the  second,  which  1  call  the  indireei 
secondary  action.  The  latter  is  generally  a  stite 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  former."*  Afterwards  he 
alters  his  expressions,  and  calls  ihem  "alternating:" 
actions-  At  one  time,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  this 
distinction,  and  declares  that  the  primary  action  is  the 
one  which  is  homoeopathic  to  a  disease,  while  the 
secondary  is  only  palliative,  at  other  times,  he  loses 
sight  of  the  distinction  he  has  attempted  lo  establish, 
and  at  last  seems  tacitly  to  abandon  it  altogether 

8.  When  aimouncing  the  eliicac>*  of  the  small  dose. 
Hahncmatm  falis  into  his  usual  erron  He  speaks  of 
it  as  the  "spiritual  power  which  lies  hid  in  the  inner 
nature  of  modicines."  Of  tlie  meclianical  processes  of 
nibbing  and  shaking,  in  the  preparation  of  the  medi- 
cines, he  says,  "  such  a  mode:  of  preparation  develops 
almost  all  the  properties  that  lie  hid  tu  the  essential 
nature  of  the  medicinal  substance,  which  thereby  alone 
can  attain  any  activity."  He  calls  the  processes  them* 
selves  "dynaniizalions;"  the  earlier  divisions  of  the 
grain  of  medicine  he  calls  lower,  and  ilie  further 
subdivisions  higher  "potencies." 

The  hypothetical  style  of  expression,  unlformfy 
indulged  in  by  Hahnemann,  is  greatly  disliked  ;  and 
any  faith  in  such  pretended  explanations  of  natural 
phenomena,  is  dischimed.     Such  fanciful  speculations 
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are  not  true  science,  nor  sound  philosophy;  they  are 
not  real  knowltrdj;*! ;  and  they  come  with  a  bad  grace 
from  one  who,  on  the  adjoining  page,  sneers  at  "  the 
prevailing  school  of  medicine,  which/'  he  unjustly 
asserts,  "affects  to  possc-ss  a  supernatural  insight  into 
the  inner  nature  of  things/' 

Sir  \  Iximphrj'  Davy  rt:marks  of  the  fionesi  professors 
of  alchemy.  That  "they  had  discovered  a  iig/ii  capable 
of  guiding  them  in  that  dark  night  of  ignorance,  but 
they  mistook  their  path.  The  hg/ii,  however,  was  oot 
extinguished^  and  it  bticamc  subservient  to  the  ends 
and  the  views  of  Uic  chemical  philosophers."^  It 
seems  to  mc  that  Hahnemann  Is  precisely  in  the 
position  of  the  speculative  alchemists,  such  as  Van 
Hclmont  and  Hclvetius;  he  discovered  a  lighi,  biit 
could  not  walk  steadily  in  the  path  which  ic  illumined. 
May  this  newer  light  subserve  the  ends  of  future 
physicians,  as  the  older  light  has  done  tliat  of  the 
chemical  philosophers  ! 

9,  Hahnemann  hns  fallen  into  th?  -^ame  kind  of 
exaggeration  in  the  use  of  the  small  dose,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  application  of  the  principle.     He  says : — 

"The  best  dose  of  the  properly  selected  remedy  is 
always  the  very  smallest  one  in  one  of  the  high  dyna- 
mizations  (the  ^otli),  as  well  for  chronic  as  for  acute 
diseases,"' 

This  is  entirely  rejected ;  experience  abundandy 
testifying  that  the  dose  must  vary.  At  present  1 
think  that  the  dose  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
susceptibilily  of  the  patient's  constitution;  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease;  and  by  the  character  of  the 
drug.  The  nervous  system  of  some  individuals  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  mtjdicines  than 
that  of  others  ;  some  diseases  increase,  and  others 
diminish  this  susceptibility;  and  some  dnigs  act  best 
in  coiiiparaiively  large  doses,  and  others  in  small  ones. 

10.  In  connection  with    die  small  dose,   it   may  be 

*  "Works  of  Sir  H.  T^avy.'  vol.  i,  p.  T45. 
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remarked  of  the  practice  of  olfadicn^  or  allowing  the 
patient  onl)^  to  smell  the  medicine,  adopted  and  recom- 
mended by  Hahnemann  in  his  old  age,  that  I  have  not 
tried  it,  and  do  not  Intend  to  do  so.  except  with  such 
substances  as  camphor,  musk,  or  ammonia. 

II.  Hahnemann's  doctrine  of  the  •^pwjric**  or  itch 
origin  of  most  chronic  disea^ves.  There  \%  nothing 
against  which  Hahnemann  exclaims  more  loudly  than 
against  pathological  hypotheses,  *'  Physicians,"  he 
says,  "wished  by  A  priori  reasoning  lo  find  out  an 
undiscovcrable  source  of  disease  in  r^ions  of  specula* 
tion  which  are  not  to  be  penetrated  by  terrestrial 
mortal.  Our  system  -  builders  delighted  in  these 
metaphysical  heights;  where  it  was  so  easy  to  win 
terrilorj^:  for  in  the  boundless  region  of  speculation 
every  one  becomes  a  ruler  who  can  most  effectually 
elevate  himself  beyond  the  domain  of  the  senses.'** 
He  speaks  of  "the  fflrfffmm/ principles  of  Broussais;"* 
and  condemns  the  attempts  of  other  physicians  to 
explain  the  nature  and  connections  of  disease  as 
"castles  in  the  air." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  after  penrsinjj  such 
effusions  as  these,  to  find  Hahnemann  adopt  a  specu- 
lative pathological  hypoUicsis  in  no  way  sujierior  tu 
those  he  has  so  vchemt'iitly  condemned.  Observation, 
he  says,  "  left  mc  no  doubt  about  the  internal  enemy 
which  I  had  to  comba:  In  my  medical  treatment. 
This  internal  enemy  I  shall  designate  by  the  general 
term  psora.  It  is  an  internal  disease, — a  sort  of 
internal  itch, — and  may  exist  cither  with  or  without 
an  crtiption  upon  the  skin."  '*  I  found  that  thousands 
of  lediou*!  ailments,  which  we  find  enumerated  in  our 
pathologirnl  works  under  distinct  namo-s,  originate, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  In  this  widely  ramified  psora^^ 
This  "  IS  the  common  mother  of  most  chronicdibicases," 
and  it  is  to  be  treated  by  a  peculiar  class  of  remedies, 
whrcli  he  calls  '^an/ipsorics''     Thereby  departing,  as  it 


t  •  |.e^cr  Writings/  p.  482.  ■  *  OrganonJ  Tntroiluction. 
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seems  to  me.  from  the  very  basis  of  homoeopathy ; 
forsaking  the  priaciple  of  "similia  similibiis  curantur." 
embarking  in  the  old  allopathic  ship,  and  placing  his 
remedies  side  by  side  with  the  aHiispa.mt<>i{us  of 
CuIIen,  one  of  his  great  rivals  in  medical  speculation. 

It  is  asserted  hy  one  of  Hahnemann's  most  indefaii* 
gable  disciples  that,  "it  is  absurd  for  any  one  who 
professes  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  homceopathy,  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  an  iiereditar)'  morbific  miasm 
(psora).  Both  these  doctrines  must  stand  or  fall 
tc^cthcr"'  NotwithiiUinding  this  assertion,  I  decline 
to  adopt  this  psoric  hypothesis.  It  cannot  be  verified 
as  a  fact,  and  the  reasonii^  of  Hahnemann  respecting 
it  is  noc  satisfactor)'.  That  a  case  is  one  oi psora  is,  he 
thinks,  proved  if  it  has  been  cured  by  one  of  the 
remedies  which  he  calls  aniipsoric ;  and  that  a  medi- 
cine belongs  to  his  class  of  antipsorics,  he  considers 
proved,  if  It  has  cured  a  case  he  has  called  psoric. 
This  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  not  character* 
isticofati  enlightened  or  philosophic  mind. 

That  psora  is  "a  miasmatic  chronic  disease/*  to 
which  belong  nine-tenths  of  alt  chronic  cases,  is  rejected 
as  an  improved  hypothesis. 

i2>  The  re-introdiiction  of  astrological  considerations 
among  the  reasons  for  prescribing  remedies  for  disease, 
is  entirely  repudiated.  Some  of  Hahnemann's  symp. 
toms  in  the  '  Provings'  manifested  themselves  '*at  the 
new  or  full  moon/'  and  some  "  when  the  moon  is 
waning."  It  has  been  said  in  apology,  ^'as  In  Hahne- 
mann's early  days  the  moon  was  generally  thought  to 
be  a  very  influenlial  personage,  he  may  be  pardoned 
for  connecting  a  new  moon  with  certain  symptoms  he 
noticed  to  be  simultaneous  with  her  appearance/' 
Perhaps  we  may  be  disposed  to  admit  this  ai>ology, 
though  the  fact  that  he  made  such  references  detracts 
much  from  his  credit  as  a  careful  and  discriminating 
observer,  and  greatly  diminishes  our  confidence  in  his 
inferences  and  conclusions.     But  it  is  high  time  that 


*  Note  by  Hetnpel  in  '  Chronic  Diseases,'  vol  i,  pi  a. 
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those  who  call  themselves  hoinoeopathists  in  the 
present  day  should  disavow  such  untenable  notions; 
and  as  some  of  his  disciples,  so  far  from  doing  this,  are 
even  more  given  to  them  than  Mahremann,  1  must 
needs  deliver  myself  from  the  imputation,  "Give  a 
dose  of  sulphur  when  the  moon  is  on  the  decline ;" 
says  Jahr,  '*at  the  next  full  moon  give  a  dose  of 
mercury"  "  If  the  distress  should  return  at  new  or 
full  moon,  stiipkur  should  be  given,  eilher  during  the 
decline  or  increase  of  the  moon/'  &c..  &c.*  Now  I 
am  "ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  or 
concede  whatever  is  rendered  highly  probable,  how- 
ever new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view  may  be  in 
which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  become 
placed."*  Dut  I  am  as  yet  unacquainted  with  any 
reliable  series  of  facts  which  demonstrates,  or  even 
renders  probable,  the  lunar  infltiences  on  the  action  of 
poisons  in  health,  or  of  remedies  in  disease.  These 
references  to  the  supiK)sed  influence  of  tl\e  moon  are 
iJiereJbre  rejected 

13.  While  on  the  subject  of  other  dq>ariments  of 
science,  a  supposed  connection  between  homccopathy 
and  magnetism  entcrt;iinf^d  by  Hahnemann,  and  lately 
assf-ned  to  hav^  bc^en  provrd  by  a  new  philosophical 
instrument  contrived  by  Mr.  Rulter.  of  Hrighlon,  may 
be  noticedp  I  have  not  yet  met  >vith  any  evidence 
which  renders  a  connection  between  homoropathy  and 
magnetism  probable,  beyond  the  facts  which  go  to 
show  that  a  union  or  *'  correlation  "  exists  between  all 
phyiiica!  forces,  and/^rr^r/j  between  physical  and  vital 
forces-  The  movements  of  the  instalment  contrived 
by  }\t.  Kutter  are  simply  mechanical,  Some  homceo- 
palhists  contended  that  it  was  able  lo  show  physically 
the  action  of  the  infinitesimal  doses  by  its  movements- 
Dr.  Quin  gave  lectures  upon  it  lo  this  effect,  in  London. 
I  published  a  letter  at  the  time,  conlainirg  an  account 
of  some  experiments  which  proved  that  this  instrument 


'  Jahr's '  Clinical  Guide/  article  '*  Worm  Affections." 
*  Herichers  'Treatiiie  on  Astronomy/  p  2. 
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has  no  connection  whatever  with  magnetic  forces,  and 
that  it  can  prove  nothhi};  as  to  tlie  action  of  the  suiall 
doses. 

1 4.  The  use  of  preparations  of  dis^sting  substances, 
such  as  products  of  disease,  &c.,  which  some  homceo- 
patliists  have  attempted  to  introduce  as  remedies,  are 
disliked  and  rejected.  It  is  very  true  that  such  thinjj^s 
have  been  fjreatly  resorted  to  in  old  time,  but  tlieir  use 
is  vcr)'  much  laid  :>sidc,  and  must  not  be  again  revived. 
The  tcnJeitcy  of  an  improved  system  of  medicine 
should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  things  which 
still  cling  to  the  old  method. 

15.  Maving  just  now  spoken  rather  of  the  disciples 
than  of  the  master,  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  to 
^y  that  the  mingling  of  medical  facts  and  theories 
with  the  doctrines  of  revealed  rdigion,  is  entirely 
condemn*?ci  and  protested  rLg:iin!^t.  i  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  such  writers  as  the  Rev,  Thomas  Kvprest 
in  this  cmintry»  snd  Dr.  Mure  and  others  abroad, 
Mr.  Everest  says,  in  a  published  sermon,  "When  the 
old  system  (of  medicine)  shall  have  quite  vanished 
from  the  earth,  and  tlie  new  one  (homiuopathy)  sliall 
be  established,  then,  for  the  first  tim<^  will  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace  be  preached  .  ,  -  ,  and 
received  as  God  intended,"  &c ;  wiih  other  sentiments 
still  more  objection;d>le. 

I  thankfully  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  nature  to  be  His  work;  but  the 
study  of  the  one  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  study 
of  ihe  other;  and  for  the  reason  assigned  long  ago  by 
Lord  Bacon,  *'  because  of  the  extreme  prejudice  which 
both  religion  and  philosophy  have  received,  and  may 
receive,  by  being  commixed  togirther ;  as  that  which 
undoubtedly  will  make  an  heretical  religion  and  an 
imaginary  and  fabulous  philosophy." 

16.  To  return  to  Hahnemann.  The  nincuur  and 
animosity  which  he  exhibits  towards  W\^  professional 
brethren  arc  deeply  regretted  and  repudiated  ;  and  tlic 
mean  and  vulgar  language  he  condescends  to  adopt 
when    speaking  of  them   is  grcaUy  disliked.       Not 
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more  than  a  single  spedmen  shall  be  given  r  "  The 
old  school  dmamed  of  elTectin^  causal  cures  by 
endeavouring  lo  remove  these  imaginary  and  pre* 
Slimed  material  cau-ses  of  disease.  Hence  their  as- 
siduous evaciialion  of  the  bile  by  vomiting;  .  .  .  their 
diligence  In  piirginjij :  .  .  ,  anrl  more  especially  all 
their  varieties  of  blood  let  tings  ;  .  .  .  following  the 
precepts  of  a  well-known  bhodihirsiy  Parisian  ph>*si- 
cian  [Broussais],  as  a  flock  of  sheep  follow  the  bell- 
wether, even  into  the  butchers  slaugfhter-house,"' 

17,  I  am  shocked  and  astonished  at  the  effrontery 
with  which  Hahnemann  announces  his  dogmatic 
assertions.  Some  examples  of  this  are  given  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Difficulties  of  Homoeopadiy;  I  will  add 
a  few  more;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  this  disagreeable  tone  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
principal  works ;  the  '  Organon'  more  especially, 
teverylhing  is  "unerring,"  "infallible/"  "invariable/" 
"unquestionable."  "incontrovertible/'  and  "not  10  be 
refuted  by  any  experience  in  tlie  world/''  "^  Ait 
expcrimtinis  and  observations  demonstrate  in  the  most 
conviuciug  manner  diat  amon^  medicines— tliat  one 
alone  which  can  produce  in  the  healthy  individual  a 
similar  morbid  slate,  fs  capable  of  transforming  a 
given  case  of  disease,  rapidly,  gently,  and  permanently 
into  health ;  indetdy  thai  such  a  mt'dUine  wUt  never  /ail 
io  curt  thediseasc"^  Again,  ''  If  physicians  would  but 
approach  the  cholera  patient,  in  order  to  treat  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  sickening  with  this  medicine 
(camphor  di-«nlved  in  v\ci^\\^),%vk^{h  alone  is  efficachus, 
and  which  most  certainly  destroys*  the  miasm  about  the 
patient^  hy  giving  him,  as  I  have  taught,  cverj*  five 
minutes  one  drop  of  it  if  they  would  but  do  this,  then 
€iHry  patient  wmtld  not  only  he  infatlihly  rrshred  unihin 
a  €OupU  of  hours  (as  the  most  undeniable  facts  and 
instances  prove),  but  by  the  cure  of  the  disease  with 
pure  camphor,  ihey  would  at  the  same  time  eradimie 

*  'OfEanon/ pp.  it.  12.  *  ' Organon/ Awjw- 

•  '  Lesser  Wrilings  of  Halincmann/  p,  811. 
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itnd  annihihic  the  miasm^^  The  tone  of  Hahne- 
mann's writing,  and  the  style  which  he  adopts,  tend 
to  associate  him  with  the  cla^  of  bold  and  ignorant 
empirics,  rather  than  with  that  of  able  and  conscienti- 
ous physicians 

Kvcry  fcanir**  of  Hflhnemanns  exposition  f>f  \\\% 
system  has.  I  think,  now  been  noticed  ;  and  there  ts 
not  one  which  is  lo  be  admired  or  adopted,  in  the  terms 
in  which  they  are  propounded  by  hint-  As  expressed 
in  his  writings,  they  all,  without  exception,  excite  in 
the  mind  a  strong^  repugnance.  Every  delail  is 
presented  in  so  distasteful  a  manrer  as  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  absolute  dislike;  so  that,  had  I  read 
Mahnemanns  works  be/cn^t  making  a  practical  trial  of 
the  method^  I  never  should  have  been  induced  to 
begin  it  They  are  filled  with  unproved  assertions, 
illogical  arguments,  fanciful  speculations,  and  obvious 
contradictions. 

It  is  due  to  myself  lo  have  made  these  statements, 
1  laving  adopted  the  practice  of  homceopathyj  I  may 
be  supposed  lo  be  a  disciple  of  Hahiieniannj  and  be 
held  rtzsponsible  for  his  follies.  Such  relationship  and 
responsibility  are  altogether  disclaimed. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  has  been  met  with  in 
the  wriiings  of  Hahnemann  which  would  lead  mc  to 
fiuspect  him  of  dishonesty.  Before  the  controvcray 
respecting  homccopathy  commenced,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  his  professional  brethren  to  be  a  man  of 
talent  and  reputation,  and  I  think  he  is  still  entitled  to 
this  character:  I  admire  \\\^  uniiring  induslrj^and  per- 
severance, and  believe  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  suffering 
humanity  were  sincere  ;  these  efforts  were  requited 
with  derision  and  ill-treatment,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
though  it  is  much  to  be  rc^gretted,  that  he  was  drivca 
to  retaliate  in  kind. 


IL  I  will  now  endeavour  to  recapitulate  what  the 
practUal  trial  o\  homoeopathy  has  led  me  to  acknow- 
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ledge  and  accept  as  tnia  The  results  of  a  personal, 
industriciit^  and  honest  investigation  of  the  subject, 
having  for  its  one  object  th<;  discovery  of  tnith  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick.  And  I  earnestly  entreat  my  medical 
brethren  to  lay  aside  the  prfyudices  of  their  education, 
and  their  preconceived  opinions^  to  follow  my  example, 
and  to  give  such  points  as  these  a  searching  investiga- 
tion and  a  fair  trial  in  ihcir  own  hands — 

K  Tht  PrxncipU, — I  think  these  three  propositions 
may  be  demonstrated  as  plain  facts  : — 

That  each  drug  selects  certain  portions  or  organs 
of  the  body  upon  which  to  produce  its  injurious 
action. 

That  the  injurious  action  produced  upon  the  parts 
or  organs  of  the  body  thus  selected,  is  more  or  less 

Eeculiar  to  each  drug  ;  that  it  is  diaracteristic  ;  so  that 
y  this  action  each  drug  may  be  known  from  the  rest. 
That  drugs  are  to  be  given  as  the  best  remeilics  for 
the  diseases  which  aifcct  the  same  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body  which  such  drugs  affect;  and  specially 
when  the  symptoms  ma^iiftrstcd  by  die  alTecied  i>arts 
or  oigans  resemble  llie  symptoms  pruduted  by  the 
drugs- 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disposition  on  llic 
part  of  the  profession  to  deny  the  first  and  second  of 
these  propositions.  They  were  tacitly  admitted,  with- 
out question  or  doubt,  by  a  large  number  of  eminent 
medical  men,  and  equally  eminent  chemists,  on  the 
late  trial  of  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cook. 
On  that  trial  one  of  die  leading  questions  was  a 
question  of  science  ;  —  were  the  symptoms  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Mr  Cook  the  symptoms  of 
strychnine  ?  Now,  unless  the  first  and  second  of  these 
three  propositions  were  admitted  as  true,  this  question 
would  have  been  a  useless  one.  It  was  not  thought 
useless,  but  was  entertained,  and  answer*  given  to  it, 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Solby,  Pro- 
fessors Hnmde,  Christison,  and  Taylor,  Mr.  Herapath, 
Dn  Lclheby,  and  many  others-  Some  thought  die 
ftymptoms  were  those  of  strychnine,  and  oUicrs  thought 
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ihey  were  not ;  but  none  denied  that  strjxhnine  affects 
organs  and  prrxliices  symptoms  peculinr  to  itself;  and 
if  tills  be  tnie  of  strychnine,  it  can  be  true  of  it  only 
because  it  is  true  of  all  drugs,  that  they  select  the 
organs  of  the  body  upon  which  ihcy  prefer  to  act,  and 
also  because  they  act  upon  those  organs  in  a  more  or 
less  peculiar  and  characteristic  manner.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  advance  proofs  of  these  two 
propositions. 

Of  the  third  proposition  it  is  far  otherwise.  This  is, 
as  yet.  almost  universally  denied,  at  least  in  part,  for  it 
is  admitted  that  drugs  are  rcnudus  for  disease.  The 
denial  of  the  remainder  of  the  proposition  raises  this 
question^  for  what  disease  is  each  dnig  to  be  given  as 
a  remedy  ?  The  medical  profession  have  been  labour- 
ing earnestly  for  many  centuries  to  discover  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  and  the  best  answer,  in  my  judg- 
mcnt,  and  according  to  my  own  |>ersonal  observatiuEi 
and  experience^  which  has  yet  been  found,  is  the  answer 
given  by  the  law  of  hofna:<^>atliy,  as  expressed  in  this 
third  proposition. 

Somi:  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  arc 
given  in  Essays  IV,  V,  and  VI,  on  the  Principle  of 
Homccopathy*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  add  others  in 
this  place,  as  I  hope  to  have  another  and  a  better 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  At  present  it  is  stated  as  a 
practical  fact,  of  the  tnith  and  value  of  which  any  one 
may  have  daily  nxptTitmce.  And  medical  men  are 
again  called  upon  to  test  it  for  themselves ;  to  try  it  as 
a  practical  guide  in  the  n]>portunities  afforded  them 
every  day  ;  and  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  without  wasting 
time  in  speculations  as  to  its  modus  operandi 

2.  71i€  Provhi^s.  The  method  of  Icarnin^r  the  pro- 
perties of  drugs  lj>-  proving  them  on  healthy  persons  is 
entirely  approved  and  hcarrily  recommended.  A  prac* 
tical  aoiuainliuicc  with  this  subject  commends  it  to  the 
mind,  as  the  foundation  of  all  real  knowledge  in  thera- 
peutics, and  as  the  only  method  yet  pointed  out  by 
which  medicine  can  become  a  science.  Nor  are  the 
objections  to  its  adoption  so  formidable  as  they  may  at 
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5r3t  si^ht  appear,  while  che  advanu^'cs  can  scarcely  be 
overrated. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  proving  any  dni^  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  ard  second  propositions  of  the  pre- 
ceding  paragraph.  They  arc  lo  ascertain  its  sphere  of 
action  (hrst  proposition),  and  the  mode  in  M^hich  that 
action  is  manilested  (second  proposition)  ;  in  other 
words,  to  learn  what  organs  of  the  body  are  affected 
by  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  funaions  of  tliose 
or^ns  are  deranged,  or  their  structure  altered.  This 
may  commonly  be  accomplished  ^vitl1out  pushing  the 
experiment  to  any  serious  extent ;  while,  with  respect 
lo  a  liirgc  number  of  important  mc<licjnea,  we  learn  the 
more  formidable  symptoms  and  alterations  of  structure 
they  have  the  power  to  produce  from  the  numerous 
cases  of  poisonmg  which  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionatly  occur. 

The  adoption  of  this  method  of  discovering  the  pro- 
perties of  drugs  is  ueces*ittated  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  tlie  third  proposition  nf  the  precetling  paragraph, — 
the  principle  of  homoeopathy.  Independently  of  that 
principle,  it  has  strong  claims  u])an  the  attention  of 
physicians,  but  homceopathy  cannot  exist  pracdcatly 
without  it 

In  the  Essay  on  this  subject,  some  of  the  provings 
of  monkshood  {Acottiiitm  AapciiHs)  are  given.  In  the 
symptoms  there  detailed  we  iiave  a  perfect  picture  of 
synocha,  cauma,  or  inflammatory  fever.  The  com- 
mencement by  a  chill,  sense  0/  fatigue,  loss  of  appetite^ 
nausea  ;  the  chill  increasing  to  shiveriiigs.  goase-skin, 
icy  coldness.  Then  the  second  stage,  heat,  violent 
headache,  burning  in  the  eyes,  roaring  in  the  cars, 
quickened  breathing,  with  cough,  oppression  of  the 
diesc,  acute  {>ain,  and  a  full^  strong  frequent  pulse. 
Then,  after  a  few  hours,  tlie  third  stage,  perspirations, 
follou-ed  by  a  remission,  and  this  by  the  disaj^pearancc 
of  all  the  symptoms.  Such  is  Hnz  pricing  of  aconiic  ; 
such  die  picture  produced  by  the  drug,  and  which  is  a 
dose  resemblance  or  epitome  of  the  cases  called  simple 
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or  inflammatory  fever,  which  arc  met  with  so  often  in 
daily  practice 

Tlut  aconite  Is  an  admirable  remedy  for  simple  and 
for  inlla:nmaior>"  fever,  has  been  abundantly  experi- 
enced and  testihed  to  by  homo^opathists.  but  the  wit- 
ness adduced  at  present  is  my  opponent,  Dr  Routh. 
In  the  'Journal  of  the  Provincial  Mcdioil  Association' 
for  June  8,  1855,  is  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
fnoHia  by  Dr.  C.  H.  F,  Routh.  In  this  paper  Dr, 
Routh  says,  "  The  pulse  must  be  reduced  in  frequency, 
Tfu  surist  nuans  to  effect  (his  is,  /  detia/r,  aconite.'^  "  1 
seldom  if  ever  bleed  (in  intlammation  of  the  lungs); 
bleeding  fails  in  53  per  cent,  of  pneumonia,"  **  Tlcre 
(in  mom'te)  it  a  rmicdy  (&  6e  preferred  to  AtoodleUing^ 
fiecausr,  white  it  w  equally  powerful  in  its  aetioK,  it  has 
tlu  adiHintage  of  sparing  the  paHents  Mood  for  the 
/uiare  coniiHgencics  of  the  disease'*^ 

The  following  is  a  proving  of  another  plant,  die 
sumach  or  poison  oak  {KAus    ToxttJtlem/ron).      Mns, 

took  the  fifth  part  of  a  drop  of  the  tincture  of 

rhus  tox.  about  seven  o'clock  tn  the  morning;  in  about 
an  hour  a  feeling  of  great  depression,  with  shivcrings, 
coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  to  which  she  is  not 
naturally  prone,  confusion  of  the  head,  and  Iittl<?  appe- 
tite for  breakfast  In  thrci:  hours  she  felt  so  ill  as  to 
be  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  the  sjTnptoms  being  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  depression,  altf^mate  heats  and 
diills,  aching  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  drj'ness  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  with  disagreeable  taste,  entire 
loss  of  appetite,  fcehle  pulse,  temixiraiure  of  the  skin 
below  the  natural  standard,  though  well  covered  in 
bed,  cold  clammy  perspirations,  secretion  of  the  kid- 
neys scanty  and  hiijh  coloured.  This  state  of  thinga 
continued  on  the  k)llowing  day,  and  to  it  was  added 
considerable  discharges  o!  dark  blood,  which,  along 
with  the  continuance  of  the  t)-])Uoid  symptoms,  was 
repeated,  hut  in  less  cjuantily,  on  tlie  third  and  fourth 
days.     On  the  fifth  day  all  the  symptoms  disappeared, 


^  Braithwailcfi  '  Retrospect/  voL  xxxii.  pp.  96.  97. 
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This  provirg  of  rhus   was  an    epitome    of   typhus 
fever 

1  know  no  remedy  so  efficacious,  in  many  cases  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  levers,  as  this  same  rhus,  given  in 
ilic  low  dilutions' 

By  such  experiments  as  diese,  the  two  plants,  monks- 
hood and  sumach,  are  shown  to  iiavt;  characteristic  re- 
lations with  two  opposite  kinds  of  fever  The  former 
botli  produces  and  cures  the  fever  of  cxcitiiment  or 
exaltation;  the  latter  causes  and  is  a  remedy  for  the 
fever  of  deprcisioii. 

It  must  nut  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that 
these  t^'o  plants  have  no  other  relations.  By  carrying 
the  experimental  provings  further,  new  features  arc 
discovered  in  each  of  them,  by  whtch  they  arc  indicated 
as  remedies  for  some  other  serious  diseases. 

This  method  of  proving  drugs  in  health  may  be 
extended  to  every  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  ;  and 
thus,  perhaps,  a  counttr-part  may  be  found  for  every 
disrnsed  condition  to  which  the  human  body  i*;  liable. 
It  has  been  already  so  extended,  after  the  fashion  of 
Halmemann;  it  requires  to  be  done  again  with  more 
discrimination  and  judgment, 

3.  T/u  Sift^ie  Af€duim,—The  third  point  which  a 
practical  trial  has  led  me  to  approve  is  the  use  of  a 
single  medicine  at  a  time.  Like  the  preceding  subject 
— the  provingof  drugs  upon  the  healthy — it  has  strong 
recommendations  of  its  own,  independently  of  its  con* 
ncclion  with  the  principle  of  homoropatny;  but  the 
adoption  of  this  pnficiple  as  a  ^lide  in  the  selection  of 
the  remedies  to  be  given  for  disease,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  method  of  provings,  as  the  best  way  of  learning 
the  prop<?rties  of  drugs,  render  it  imperative  to  pre- 
scribe each  medicine  by  itself.  The  same  preparation 
of  tlie  drug  which  has  been  taken  by  the  pruver  to  obtain 
the  symptoms,  shuiild  be  given  tu  die  p*iliciii  to  remove 
similar  symptoms.     The  dose  alone  should  be  varied. 

^  BafTiSfa  ha5  been  discovered  since,  as  another  valuable 
remedy  for  typKoiO  fever,     (1874,) 
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An  Ei^say  is  devoted  to  tliis  subject  to  which  my 
readers  are  referred.  The  advantajijes  of  the  method 
are  daily  felt  more  stron.^jly.  Suppose  a  case  to  be 
well  stiidicJ»  and  die  remedy  carefully  selected  :  at  the 
next  consuliaiion  disappointment  is  experienced  on 
finding  that  the  patient  has  derived  no  benefit  from 
ihe  remedy.  It  is  clear  either  that  something  has 
been  overlooked,  some  error  in  diagnosis  has  been 
committed,  or  that  there  is  some  idiosyncracy  or 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  or  habits  of  the  patient. 
If  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis,  a  iurllier 
and  more  sifting  investigation  of  the  case  may  correct 
this,  and  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  more  appropriate 
remedy.  If  the  other  alternative  has  happened,  and 
the  [Ktiient's  nervous  system  has  not  responded  satis- 
f;ictorily  tu  the  incdiclnc,  in  the  dose  which  lias  b<:cn 
given,  the  Jsamc  remedy  haa  to  be  repeated  in  a  differ- 
ent dose. 

Or,  as  happens  more  commonly,  the  remedy  has 
succeeded,  and  the  patient  is  better.  How  vcr)'  much 
greater  h  the  satisfaction  felt  on  learning  this  result, 
when  It  can  be  traced  to  a  known  remedy  used  alone, 
than  it  was  formerly,  when  a  mixture  of  perhaps  a 
doxen  ingredients  had  been  given,  and  when  con- 
sequently it  was  impossible  to  say  with  precision  to 
which  the  benefit  was  owing.  This  rintibt  attaches 
to  every  combination  of  drugs,  whether  of  many  or  of 
few. 

The  force  of  truth  in  this  matter  has  already  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  leauing 
members  of  the  profession.  They  are  rapidly  adopting 
this  peculiarity  of  homccopathic  practice  Already, 
also,  many  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  homteopathists 
have  been  extensiv<;ly  introduced  into  the  prescriptions 
of  allopalhists.  Several  examples  of  both  these  state- 
ments have  lately  come  under  my  own  obscr^'ation. 
Such  circumstances  prove  that  noiwtihstanding  all  the 
contempt  of  the  new  5>Titem  which  such  individuals 
have  professed  to  entertain,  and  notwithstanding  all  tht: 
ridicule  they  have  expressed,  aiid  the  indifJcrciice  ihcy 
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have  pretended,  at  die  increasing  popularitj-  of  the  un- 
welcome noveUy.  it  has  so  commended  itself  to  their 
jiid^miciu  and  their  conscience,  thai  they  have  been 
constrained  ro  adopt,  or  to  approach  towards  the 
adoption  of  many  uf  its  remedies  and  some  of  its 
peculiariticis.  In  the  present  attitude  of  the  pmfcssion 
t[j\\urd?i  homceopatliy,  these  tilings  are  done  with  an 
ill  yrace,  and  in  die  eye?*  of  observing  and  intellij^ent 
looker:^  on  arc  highly  discTx:di tabic  to  men  of  education, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  their  known  respectability. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
respectable  practitioners,  if  the)'  contemplate  embracing 
homa'opathy,  in  its  present  aspect,  are  almost  inEur-* 
mountable;  but  tl  is  hoped  that  by  this  invcsti^tion 
these  difhcnlties  have  been  very  much  diminished. 
Physicians  will  Ic^rn  from  it  that  they  are  not  rwjiiired 
to  commit  thiMiiHclve-s  to  what  tluy  may  unavoidably 
dislike  about  Hahnemann  :  that  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  pledgfc  themselves  to  any  hypotheses,  or  to 
any  specuIationH  whatever;  that  what  is  required  of 
tiiem  is  a  reasonable  service,  namely,  to  open  their 
eyes  to  see,  and  their  mouths  to  acknowlcdj^e  what  is 
true  and  useful  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  diftkultiesin  the  way  of  embracing  homceopaihy 
thus  simplified,  and  freed  from  a  dress  which  has 
rendered  it  so  repulsive  to  the  Kn^lish  mind,  are  not 
great.  Such  an  adoption  of  it  woiild  be  an  easy  ivay 
to  escape  from  the  false  position  in  which  many  physi- 
cians must  be  sensible  they  are  at  present  places!  ;  a 
way  by  which  they  may  again  honestly  perlorm  their 
duties  as  members  of  an  honourable  profession  ;  a  way 
by  wliich  they  may  put  ihenisi^tves  ri^ht  with  their 
counlrjmcn,  satisfy  the  demands  of  science  ami  of 
truth,  and  deliver  themselves  from  tlie  reproaches  of  a 
dissatisfied  and  uneasy  conscience 

4,  Tk€  Small  Dose.  !  adopt  the  small  dose* 
Nothing  else  has  been  us«d  for  Ave  years.  This  is 
the  part  of  homceopalhic  practice  which  bnngs  ui>on 
those  who  embrace  it  ridicule  and  contempt  :  but  we 
are  not  to  l>c   ashamed  to  avow  anything  which   we 


consdentiously  believe  to  be  true  Prove  to  us  that 
we  are  aiisiaken,  and  we  will  gladly  retract  the 
error 

'The  Athena!um'  takes  high  ground  in  its  literary 
and  bcieiuific  pi^tenslons,  ihe  alieiiipt,  iher^^fore,  which 
has  been  made  by  thai  journal  to  convince  me  of  my 
folly,  requires  tQ  be  noticed,  but,  as  will  be  learned  from 
the  remarks  upon  tlie  effort,  il  ha.s  failed  of  succcasij 
Indeed,  I  um  persu^ided  that  others  will  be  convinced,'! 
though  not  the  writer  of  the  criticisin.  that  he  is  more 
in  error  than  the  individual  he  has  undertaken  to  con- 
demn, and  that  the  subject  is  one  which  calls  for  his 
re-consideration  before  he  again  [ironounccs  so  dog- 
matically upon  it 

In  a  review  of  ilic  'Tracts  on  Homceopathy/  the 
writer  obst:rves  :— 

"  The  foundation  of  all  inductive  science  is  the  ]a\ 
that  effects  are  increased  widi  the  increase  of  their 
causes,  decreased  by  the  decrease  of  their  causes,  ant 
changed   with   llit;  change  of  their  causes.     Unless* 
causes  and  effects  answer  to  these  laws,  they  are  not 
regarded  as  such  by  sane  people.     In  the  face  of  these 
fundamental  truths,  homoeopathy  says  effects  are  in- 
creased by  the  decrease  of  their  causes,  and  decreased 
by  the  increase  of  their  causes. — and,  therefore,  asserts 
a  folly  which  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  a  man  in  his 
senses  to  look  into.     Moreover,  we  may  add,  the  man 
that  is  inclined  to  investigate  this  folly  already  betraysj 
u^^ul^Klnes^  of  mind,  and  wc  would  warn  luin  againsci 
experimentation  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  almost 
Burc   to  end   in    his  adopting  the  delusion.      Wc   feci 
ashamed  to  sec  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Dr,  Sharp  the 
victim  of  ^30  weak  a  delusion  as  the  evidence  of  cure  in 
homccopalhy.       Does  he  not  see  that  an  (equally  im-j 
po*iing   array  of  figures   and   facts   could   be   brought! 
forward  in  favour  of  charms  and  amulets,  the  king's 
touch,    the    magnL'ts    of    Mesmer,    and     the    pills    of' 
Morison    and    Holloway?     No   amount    of   fine  writ- 
ing   can    explain    away   this   fact,    nor   get    him    out 
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of  the  unscientific  position  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself."' 

1  canrK>t  avoid  remarking,  in  the  first  place,  the 
disingenuoiisness  of  this  writer.  En  the  first  Essay  it 
is  stated  that  "  Hom<copaihy  is  not  an  infinitf:simal 
dose/'  and  this  hian^incnt  is  frequently  rtrpcauxl. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  ihe  principle,  die  proviiij^s,  and  the 
single  medicine,  as  ihc  paru»  of  hcjm<eo[>adiy  wliich  are 
to  be  first  invcstigatcti,  and  most  carncsdy  contcrnlcd 
for ;  and  though  the  small  dose  has  been  used  in  my 
own  practice,  and  has  answered,  it  is  remarked  that 
"  Homccopathy,  as  a  principle,  was  discovered  by  ex- 
periments made  with  apprambU  doses,  and  a  man  may 
be  a  true  homtcopaihist  though  he  never  prescribe 
any  other'**  The  r<*viewer,  therefore,  in  ignoring 
these  main  fpnhire*!  of  homceopflthy.  and  As^iling  nnly 
the  small  dose,  bctrsys  the  ntalus  animtn  of  a  pre- 
judiced mind.  Nothing  short  of  such  prejudice  could 
deliver  any  one  up  to  be  content  to  make  use  ctf  the 
inconclusive  arj^mcnts  advanced  in  this  article  of  the 
'Athcnxum/     We  will,  however,  examine  ihem. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  action  of 
the  small  dose  is  thought  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  knock- 
down blow,  "  Effects  are  incrtrased  witli  the  increase 
of  their  causes,  decreased  by  the  decrease  of  thdr 
causes,"  and  so  fonh.  I  grant  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position as  readily  as  the  writer  in  the  'Atliena^m' 
doe&  Wluit  then  ?  So  do  two  and  two  make  four; 
and  the  inability  of  small  quantities  of  triturated  drugs 
to  act  uj>on  the  living  nervous  system  of  man  may  as 
reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  latter  proposition  as 
from  the  furincr.  There  never  was  a  wcaki^r  suphism; 
there  never  was  a  conclusion  more  illugicatly  drawn 
from  any  premises  1  think  this  can  be  shown  very 
plainly  to  all  whost  eyes  arc  not  shut  by  prejudice. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  homccopathy  does  noi  say 
tliat  "  effects  are   increased   by   the   decrease  of  dieir 


^  Extritctcd  from  the 'Ath<:n3;uni*  of  December  jOth,  1854. 
'  E&fiAy  I,  page  to, 
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causes,  and  decreased  by  the  increase  of  their  causes;" 
what  is  said  on  this  subject,  (for  homa^opathy.  as  I 
liavc  slated  in  Essay  I,  '"says  nothing  about  ihc  <las<;/') 
is  this: — by  diminishing  the  mechanical  adhesion  of  a 
drug,  or  by  dividing  it  into  exceedingly  minute  parti- 
cles, a  very  Miiall  quantity,  ho  dividal,  is  capiibic  of 
acting  on  die  vital  principle  with  sufficient  energy  to 
cure  diseases,  even  in  respect  to  subsUinces  whicli, 
w/ien  not  sc  iihit/id,  but  rHmning  ihc  mcckanuai  co/rc- 
sion  o/ iheir  partkl^s,  have  little  or  no  effect-  This  is 
asserted  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact :  the  proof  being 
daily  observation  of  its  trtiUv  The  witnesses  who 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  fact  are  the  medical  men  who 
«bs<:'rve  it. 

It  shall  now  be  shown  from  unexceptionable  sources, 
that  tile  opponents  of  homttopathy  practise,  in  type  or 
embryo,  the  same  thin^,  and  teach  and  believe  the 
sanit:  IrLiih,  My  authurily  for  the  practice  shall  be  the 
'  Pharmacopceia"  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and 
for  the  teaching  and  believing,  the  *  Pharmacologia'  of 
the  present  president  of  that  college- 

In  the  '  Pharmacopoeia"  of  the  royal  college  of  phy* 
siciansof  London,  we  find  the  following  prescription; — 

"  Take  of  Mercury,  two  drachms. 
Confection  of  Red  Rose,  three  drachms, 
Liquorice^  powdered,  a  drachm ; 

"Rub  the  mercury  with  the  confection  until  globules 
can  no  longer  be  seen ;  then,  the  liquorice  being  added, 
beat  the  whole  together  until  incorporated/'*  Other 
colleges  give  similar  prescriptions. 

It  is  well  known  that  mercury,  in  Its  ordinary  state 
as  quicksilver,  has  no  effect  upon  the  human  body 
beyond  what  is  due  to  its  gravity.  In  mercury,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  type  of  the  inert  dnigs  used  by 
homoeopadusts ;  and  in  this  process  of  the  triluration 
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of  m<;rcury  wc  have  the  type  of  the  trituration  of  all 
other  drugs. 

Thus  then  tlie  type  or  embryo  of  the  whole  practice 
of  homceopathists,  as  re^rds  the  mode  of  preparing 
their  remedies,  is  to  Iw  found  in  \hv.  Pharmacoixcia  of 
the  roya]  college  of  physicians.  The  elementary  fact, 
the  germ  of  the  whole  discovery,  has  laid  dormant 
many  years  in  Uie  Pharmac<j[Krias  of  the  collejjes,  and 
the  writer  of  the  article  'u\  the  'Athcnarum'  might,  with 
as  much  justice,  condemn  himself  as  insane,  for  pre- 
scribing or  for  taking  two  or  three  grains  of  blue-pill, 
becatse  a  Lirgc  quantity  of  mercury  would  have  no 
action  on  his  liver,  as  adjudge  others  to  be  thus  insane 
for  |xx:scribin^  or  taking  small  doses  of  other  inert 
substances,  which  have  been  rendered  active  by  an 
exactly  similar  process  of  trituration.  If  the  axiom 
proposed  by  die  critic, — "effects  are  decreased  with 
the  decrease  of  thetr  causes,"— be  applicable  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  practice  of  homoeopath ists,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  ihe  ennrlemnation  of  the  practice 
of  all  tlie  physicians  of  the  civilised  world. 

So  much  for  the  practice ;  now  let  us  examine  the 
teaching  and  belief  of  physicians  on  this  subject,  and 
from  a  source  equally  unexceptionable.  The  president 
of  the  royal  college  of  physicianb  of  London  delivers 
himself  thus; — 

"  The  doses  of  medicinal  substances  are  specific  with 
respect  to  each,  and  can  therefore  be  only  learnt  from 
cx|XTience-  The  young  and  eager  practitioner,  how- 
cvcr,  is  too  often  betrayed  into  /Ae  err&r  0/  supposing 
that  t/u  powers  of  a  ntn^y  alu^ays  increase  in  an  equal 
ratio  with  its  dose,*' 

Dr.  Paris  goes  on  to  say,  and  the  italics  are  his,  not 
mine,  "Snistanccs pcrfccUy  inert  and  usetiss  in  one  cfose, 
may  prove  in  awf^Mfn  [meaning  a  smaller  ox)^\  a^th^e 
ana  valuable.  Mence  may  be  explained  the  great 
efficacy  of  many  mineral  waters,  whilst  the  ingredients 
which  impart  auiviiy  tu  them  are  fuund  compfimtively 
iiK:ri,"  when  they  arc  given  in  large  quantities. 

Again  on  the  mode  of  preparation  by  triturating  in 
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a  mortar,  Dr.  Paris  say,  "  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  cxXrenu  pulverizatwn  assists  the 
operation  0/  all  substamts  wltosc  activi  prifuipUs  are 
not  easily  sotudte!'^ 

Thus  the  teaching  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  practice, 
and  by  the  sentence  of  the  'Athenaeum/  I  go  to  an 
asylum  in  good  company ;  having  under  one  arm  as 
many  Pharmacopteias  as  I  can  carry,  and  leaning  with 
the  oiher  on  tliat  of  tlie  President  of  the  royal  college 
of  physicians. 

There  art!,  I  think,  onlj^  two  remarks  which  can  be 
made  ill  opposition  to  the  n:asoning  here  pursued.  It 
may  be  said  that  by  triturating  mercury  a  chemical 
change  takc3  place,  and  an  oxide  of  mercury  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  the  active  ingredient  in  blue-pill.  The 
answer  is  ready  : — '*  The  mercury  in  tliia  preparation." 
says  Mr,  Phillips^  the  translator  of  the  '  Pharnvicopa?!a 
Londinensis/  and  the  best  pharmaceutical  chemist  of 
our  day,  "the  mercury  in  this  preparation  is  probably 
in  thf  state  nf  minuie  divL'iion  onty!*^  I  well  remember 
how  Mr.  Phillips  dwelt  upon  this  in  his  Lectures,  and 
how  he  assured  us  he  had  taken  every  pains  to  detect 
an  oxide  in  blue-pil!  without  success.  But  suppose  it 
to  be  so.  and  that  some  chemical  change  has  taken 
place  during  trituration  ;  what  this  process  effects  for 
one  substance  it  may  elTect  for  others,  tliey  also  may 
undergo  chanical  dianges,  while  being  pulverized,  as 
well  as  mercury.  Nevertlieless,  the  question  is  not 
one  belonging  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  but  to  thera- 
peutics ;  it  is  not  about  chemical  changes,  but  whether, 
when  substances  have  been  minutely  divided  by  tritu- 
ration and  solution,  they  are  capable  of  acting  as 
remedies  in  disease?  I  submit  to  the  'Athenaruin' 
that  this  question  is  not  answered  by  his  proposition, 
and  that  it  can  he  answered  only  by  experiment,  I 
have  made  the  experimt;nt,  and  believe  that  they  arc 
so  capable  of  acting. 


*  Tanss 'Pharmacoloijia/ pp.  152*3,  161,  4th  edit. 

*  '  Tiiiiislatiyn  01'  iln;  P,  L/  articJe  "  Pit  Hydraig/' 
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The  secoiul  remark  wliich  may  be  made  is  this : — 
the  practice  of  the  Pharmacoporia,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Pharmacol uyia,  are  not  applicable  to  such  very 
minnte  quantities  of  the  drujjs  as  are  contained  in  the 
small  doses  of  the  honKtopathists,  By  what  aiilhority 
is  ihis  said  ?  Tlie  praclicL-  ajid  the*  tc^iching  apply  so 
far  as  the  collcye  and  its  president  have  experience ; 
their  small  doses  act  so  far  as  they  have  tried  them ; 
they  are  not  qualified  to  pronounce  beyond  their 
experience ;  ochera  have  tried  the  small  doses  further ; 
they  tind  that  these  doses  act,  and  their  experience 
must  needs  overbalance  the  mere  opinion  without 
experience  of  any  njmber  of  their  colleagues. 

The  plain  truth  upon  this  point  is,  tliat  with  respect 
to  tlie  action  of  material  agents  ujion  the  living  body 
of  man,  medical  men  are  not  in  possession  of  sulticient 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  what  is  greater 
or  less,  or  in  what  way  such  agents  increase  or  decrease 
in  their  power  of  action.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
beforehand  whether  a  grain  of  any  substance,  or  the 
tenth  part  of  it,  shall  act  most  powerfully ;  the  experi- 
ment must  be  tried  Ixrfure  die  anawer  can  be  yiven. 
The  proposition  Liid  down  by  die  reviewer  ia  therefore 
alto^etlicr  irrelevant  and  ifutpplicablu  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  leaves  the  evi<lenco  of  ob^ervation  unim- 
peachedt  and  the  Insanity  of  the  wltne:^  unproved. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  '*an  equally  imposing 
array  of  iiguret;  and  facts  could  be  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  charms  and  amulets,"  &c.,  &c.  1  think  not. 
and  am  persuadtxl  tliai  hv  could  not  prove  this  assertion 
to  b(!  tnie ;  but  suppose  its  truth  were  admitted,  we 
have  jet  to  learn  how  tliat  admission  would  prove  that 
we  are  in  error  on  a  question  which  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  cliarms  and  amulets,  or  with  the  ro)'<d 
touch,  or  with  the  pills  of  Holloway  or  Morison. 

Look  at  the  logic  of  this  reasoning: — an  imposing 
array  of  facts  and  figures  can  be  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  the  efBcacy  of  charms  and  amulets,  acting 
through  the  imagination  of  their  patients ;  thcre/ort^ 
wliat  medical  men^  accustomed  to  the  observation  of 
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disease  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  Have  seen  in  thetr 
own  practice*  of  tlic-  action  of  small  material  quanlities 
of  drugs,  not  acting  through  the  imagination  of  the 
patient,  is  a  delusion. 

Again,  an  imposing  array  of  figures  and  facts  can  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  pills  of  Holloway  and 
M  orison  ;  thtrefor^,  thi?  rcMilts  observed  by  physician?*, 
wilh  v\*xy  small  quantities  of  the  samt!  dnjgs.  is  a  wnak 
dehision.  By  this  mode  of  argument  anything  may  be 
proved.  It  may  be  proved  that  modern  chemists  arc 
deluded  because  the  alchemists  who  preceded  them 
were  enthusiasts ;  that  Faraday  is  in  error  becausej 
"  Elias  the  artist "  was  a  rogue. 

This  is  the  best  reasoning  which  has  yet  appeared 
against  the  efficacy  of  the  small  dose,  which  effiaicj'  is 
attested  as  a  fact  by  everj'  one  who  has  been  willing  to 
observe  it.  Certain  other  parties  are  presumed  to 
have  been  mistaken  about  certain  other  things ;  tfrn^e- 
fore,  medical  men  who  testify  what  they  have  seen» 
and  which  their  opponents  will  not  take  opportunities 
of  seeing,  are  in  a  weak  delusion ! 

Such  is  the  miserable  refuge  of  the  opponents  of 
homceopachy  !  Does  it  not  excite  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion to  see  men,  who  have  been  told  by  their  cul- 
leagues  an  observed  fact,  and  have  been  requested  to 
ob&crvc  it  themselves,  hide  themselves  under  such 
flimsy  subterfuges  as  these,  under  pretence  of  argument 
and  science  ? 

The  truth  upon  this  second  point  is  this  : — Many 
erroneous  notions  on  the  cure  of  diseases  have  pre- 
vailed aniong  mankind;  which  fact  proves  that  great 
caution  is  needed  to  avoid  being  misled  into  other 
errors  on  the  same  subject,  but  which  proves  nothing 
more  ;  least  of  all  does  it  prove  that  observations  made 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  tliis  liability  to  be  deceived, 
and  therefore  made  with  every  reasonable  precaution 
acainst  deception. — least  of  all  does  it  prove  tliat  such 
observations  are  erroneous^ 

The  ludicrouslimidily,— the  cowardice  exhibited  in 
the  warning  given  "against  experimenlation  on  tlie 
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subject,  wKich  wilt  be  almost  sure  to  end  in  adopting 
the  d<:liisIon,"  might  be  noticed,  had  not  more  atten- 
tion to  this  writer  than  his  obser\'aiiofis  deserve  been 
atready  given. 

It  shall  now  be  shown  how  the  sn\M  do«e.  thus 
theoretically  oppose^!,  is  practically  aHnpted :  which 
will  again  bring  into  notice  the  lack  of  candour 
and  honesty  exhibited  by  the  opponent;!  of  homcto- 
pathy. 

[t  has  already  been  remarked  tliat  many  of  the  most 
valuable  homcropathic  remedies  have  been  adopted 
without  acknowled^'meni,  and  the  recommendation  of 
aconite  in  iiitlammaton'  fever  by  Dr.  Routh  has  been 
adduced  as  an  example.  We  know  that  Dr.  Routh 
has  studied  homieopaihy.  and  has  visited  Ur.  Flcisch- 
man's  hospital  at  Vienna.  He  must  thcjeiurc  be  wcU 
acquainted  witli  the  faci  that  aconite  is  in  daily  use 
amunj;  homoropalliisis  ;  yet  in  the  papttr  quoted  from, 
he  does  not  own  tJiis  fact,  but  implies  that  he  has 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  aconite  from  "a  work  of  Dr. 
Fleming's," 

Dr  kouih  goes  on  to  say,  "Unfortunately,  aconite 
is  feared  and  avoided  in  England,  as  an  internal  thera- 
peutic agenu  because  believed  lo  be  niosi  uncertain  in 
it5  ciTects ;  and  /Ais  Qpinion  is  jHAiifini  i/wf  rmpioy  the 
ordinary  tincture  of  the  Londen  P/tarftuuofrtria  ;  but  it 
is  a  prejudice  to  apply  it  to  the  tincture  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  root  of  the  aconitum  napcllus,"  '^  The 
tincture  I  use  contains  one  grain  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  root  to  twenty  drops  of  alcohol ;  and  d\e 
dose  for  an  adult  varies  from  half  a  drop  to  three 
minims.     I    have  given  up  to  five  drops,  but  in  this 

case  poisonous  symptoms  supervened 1 

therefore  use  it  with  great  care,  especially  with  chil- 
dren. Thus,  if  one  or  two  cJrops  be  added  to  eight 
oimces  of  water,  although  only  half  an  ounce  be  the 
quantity  given  for  a  dose,  i.  e,  from  one  thirty- 
second  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  drop,  [from  the  640th 
to  the  320th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,]  and 
repeated    every    two    hours^    an    effect    is    usually 
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mantft^tcd  on  the  fcvcrisli  excitement  in  a  very  few 
hours-"* 

Here  wc  havt'  a  physician  well  acquaint^  with  the 
details  of  liom<r op.it hy,  and  the  daily  practict^  of  ho- 
mcEopathists  with  reference  lo  aconite,  its  mode  of  pre- 
paration.  and  its  dose,  advancing  all  these, — the  dnig 
— the  new  mode  of  preparation  (sh'^htin^  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  royal  college  of  physicians), — and  the 
small  dose  tip  to  the  64o:h  of  a  grain,  as  novelties  of 
his  own  !  The  only  item  of  hoimtropathic  practice  not 
adopted  is  the  use  of  the  fresh  juice  of  tlie  plant  with 
which  to  make  the  tincture-  Whtrn  Uiis  purer  prepara* 
tion  is  made  use  of,  it  will  be  found  that  a  still  smaller 
dose  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  educated 
men  of  respectability  and  character  will  no  longer 
pursue  such  a  suicidal  course  as  this,  hut  that  tiiey  will 
take  courage  to  act  as  hunest  men  \~hancsCy  is  ihi  &cs£ 
policy. 

To  conclude  ;  my  earnest  appeal  to  my  professional 
celleagucs  is,  lliat  they  will  investigate  the  principle, 
adopt  the  method  of  proving,  preacrilje  the  single 
medicine,  and  try  the  small  dose  ;  wlndi  last  I  have 
used  exclusively  during  five  years,  and  which  I  :ihatl 
continue  to  use,  without  wishing  to  bind  either  myself 
or  others,  on  no  occasion  to  depart  from  its  use, 

5.  T/te  PiarPuHy. — The  method  of  preparing  drugs 
for  medicinal  use.  1  think  the  method  proposed  by 
Hahnemann  better  than  those  followed  in  the  phamia* 
copcEJas  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  the  place  of 
the  decoctions,  infusions,  extracts,  mixtures,  tinctun^s* 
pills,  powders,  syrups,  &c.,  &c,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
a  single  and  uniform  preparation.  Minerals  and  other 
dry  substances  being  pre[)ared  by  pounding  or  tritU' 
rating  a  small  quantity  with  some  non-medicinal  sub- 
stance, ?^  sugar  of  milk,  and  by  subdividing  this  by 
repeating  tKe  triturations  with  fresh  portions  of  sugar 
the  required  number  of  times ;  and  vegetable  jiiiccs  by 
mixing  them  with  pure  alcohol,  ana  dividing   these 

*  firaithwaitc  s  '  Retrospect/  voL  xxxii,  p,  97. 
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tinctures  by  mixing  small  parlions  of  them  with  fresh 
quantities  of  alcohol,  as  often  as  required.  Thi-; 
method  is  explained  in  detail  in  Essay  !!•  The  pre- 
parations arc  kept  cither  as  powders  or  tinctures,  or 
small  pellets  or  pilules  of  sugar  of  milk  are  saturated 
with  the  tinctures  and  kept  in  that  state  The  medi- 
cine  in  this  last  form  has  these  advaniajies. — it  does 
not  evaporate,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  lif;ht, 
and  it  can  ix;  administered,  especially  to  ciuldren,  with 
little  trouble,* 

The  new  mode  of  preparing  drugs  for  use  as  medi- 
cines is,  thererorc,  adopted, 

III.  It  shall  now  be  suited  what  those  parts  of  the 
usual  method  of  irc-^ting  diseases  are.  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  is  involved  in  the  adoption  of  homoeo- 
pathy. 

1,  All  modes  of  abbiraclinj;  blood  from  it  paiieiiu 
The  lancet,  the  leech,  and  the  cupping-glass  arc  laid 
aside.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  yet  gonc»  they  arc 
never  required.  It  is  true  this  has  been  to  mc  much 
less  of  a  change  tlian  it  would  be  to  many  ]*raclitIoncr&. 
As  a  student  I  was  taught  that  nearly  all  acute  diseases 
might  be  bcnc^filt^d  by  loss  of  blood  ;  at  diat  lime,  as 
iJr.  Adams  has  remarked,  ''venesection  in  fever,  and 
in  almost  ever}*  disease,  was  the  established  order  of 
the  day/ *  As  yearn  rolled  on  in  practice,  obser\'ation 
taught  mi^  that  lliis  mod*?  of  pror<?e<lin^  wa<i  oftpn 
fraught  with  mischief,  anO  the  lancet  had  been  laid 
aside  before  I  had  heard  of  homa:opathy.  Leeches 
were  still  applied.  With  the  remedies  to  which  the 
priiKipIe  of  homoeopathy  directs,  no  wish  is  felt  even 
for  a  leech.  On  the  contrary,  great  satisfaction  is 
experienced  at  the  quick  recovery,  avoidance  of  debility, 
and  shortening  of  convalescence,  experienced  by  adopt- 

^  Wc  arc  much  indebted  10  the  hading  houiicopathic 
chcmi^^i  of  En^Uud  for  the  paimi  tlit-j'  h;ivc  taken  with  their 
pre  pa  rat  ions  of  the  Hnigs.  which  arc  admirahic,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  with  confidence. 

*  Adams'^  '  Translation  o(  Hippocrates,'  vol.  t.  p.  307, 
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ing;  these  remedies  and  abstaining  from  all  abstraction 
of  blood- 

2.  The  blister,  the  moxa.  the  issue,  the  scton,  and 
all  means  of  prociucing  inflammation,  vesication,  sup* 
pumtion,  or  mortificatkm  of  thc^  sonnd  and  healthy  skin 
are  abandoned.  The  rule  of  homfi^npathy,  to  let  wrll 
alone,  not  to  meddle  with  healthy  parts  so  as  to  make 
them  ill.  necessarily  leads  us  to  avoid  all  such  applica-'; 
tions  as  these.  It  can  be  truly  said  these  things  are 
never  wished  for  now.  and  I  am  persuaded  tiiat  my 
patients  never  suffer  for  tlie  wan:  of  them.  They  are 
more  quickly  and  more  efiectually  r^jlicvcd  by  rcmcnJics 
directed  to  the  diseased  organ,  and  they  are  spared  all 
the  pain  which  the  use  of  such  means  unavoidably 
occasions. 

3.  All  mixing  and  compounding  of  drugs  is  discon- 
tinued. The  mischievous  "luxuriancy  of  composition" 
complained  of  by  Cullen  is  abandoned  This  practice 
has  been,  for  centuries,  one  of  the  stoute^st  barriers 
against  improvement,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  advancement  uf  knowledge,  so  that  no  regret  need 
follow  it  lo  its  burial  The  adoption  of  a  single  medi- 
cine opens  tlic  dour  of  instruction  to  the  physician,  and 
15  a  great  gain  to  the  patient. 

4.  All  poisonous  doses  of  drugs.  Wc  shall  never 
learn  the  amount  of  mischief  done,  by  even  the  most 
careful  and  obsci'ving  amongst  us,  with  the  large  doses 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  give.  Not  to  mention 
the  sudden  deaths  which  annually  occur  from  the 
mistakes  of  druggists  i^nd  compounders  of  medicines, 
the  eftect  of  over-dosing  in  all  our  hands  has,  I  fear, 
often  been  disastrous. 

It  will  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  if  we  have  formerly 
injured  our  patients  by  excess  of  physic,  we  shall  by 
adopting  the  small  dose  of  homaeopathisls.  allow  un- 
checked disease  to  injure  them  stilt  more.  On  the 
ground  of  sufficient  observation  this  is  denied,  it  is  not 
true.  The  doses  used  by  homccopathists  nuy  aUvays 
be  such  as  will  check  disease  as  far  as  drugs  can 
chctk  it. 
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5.  The  multiform  prepamtions  of  the  pharmacopocia- 
The  infusions,  decoctions,  extracts,  &c„  &c..  by  which 
the  active  principles  of  many  drugs  are  more  or  less 
injured  or  destroyed-  The  loss  of  all  ihis  variety  need 
not  be  regretted.     It  is  a  Pandora's  box.  better  shut 

6.  The  things  hitherto  noticed  are  external  and 
visible,  open  to  the  coj^nisance  of  patients,  indeed, 
which  cannct  he  concealed  from  them,  and  which  have 
led  Lli*:ni  to  lake  great  interest  in  the  medical  reforma- 
tion- There  is  a  greater  change,  which  the  adoption 
of  the  n*^w  method  produces,  ot  an  iniemal  character, 
and  which  belon^'s  10  the  opemtions  cf  the  mind-  It 
lies  in  the  mode  of  lliought  and  reasoning  pursued  by 
the  physician  at  die  bedside  of  ihe  sick* 

On  being  consulted  hy  a  patient  the  physician  in- 
vestigates the  symptoms,  and  aims  at  a  true  diagnosis; 
he  lus  Iktch  accubiuincd  then  to  ask  himself  wiiat  are 
ihc  indications,  and  M'hat  remedies  he  has  seen  anbwer 
those  indications  best,  in  other  similar  cases  ;  or.  If  he 
is  young  and  inexperienced,  toaskhimscUwhat  eminent 
praclitii>ncrs  have  taught  him,  orally  or  in  dicir  writings, 
to  do  for  such  a  case  ;  and  he  prescribes  according  to 
this  exixTrionce  or  leaching.  The  question  he  ts  re- 
requircd  to  ask  himself  now  is  this, — what  drug,  when 
taken  in  healthy  acts  upon  the  organs  he  sees  aiTected 
in  this  case,  and  produces  similar  symptoms  ?  The 
.  answer  to  the  que*;iion  indicates  the  remedy  to  te 
usi!d.  This  is  a  real  and  a  great  clxange;  one  which 
astonishes  and  perplexes  the  mird ;  a  true  di/u/cvirs^ 
nunt:  and  which  time  only  can  render  natural  and  easy. 
It  is  described  in  ttie  Essay  on  the  single  medicine. 
It  is  so  great  that  I  think  no  medical  man  can  carry 
on  tlie  two  modes  uf  reasoning  successfully  at  tlie 
same  time. 

IV. — Lastly,  it  shall  he  pointed  out  what  those  [}arts 
of  the  usual  method  are  which  still  remain  available 
and  useful,  and  are  retained. 

I.  The  preliminar)'  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
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remains,  of  course,  as  important  as  ever.  A  medical 
man  cannot  be  too  accurately  acrquainted  witk  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body.  The  more  minute  his  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  is,  the  better, 

2r  Morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  are  made  more 
valuable,  because  more  useful  to  the  new.  than  they 
were  to  Uie  old  methods,  The  morbid  changes  pro- 
duced by  poisons  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  diseases  on 
tlie  other,  are  to  be  carefully  compared  ;  and  thus  an 
interest  is  dirown  into  this  painful  study  which  could 
not  attach  to  it  before* 

3,  Toxicology,  liitlierto  studied  only  for  the  discovery 
of  antidotes,  and  for  tht:  requirements  of  mcdico-Icgal 
investigations,  is  advanced  into  a  science  of  the  first 
importance.  Cases  of  poisoning  arc  studied  wiih  deep 
interest,  because  they  are  required  to  complete  the 
picture,  obtained  by  voluntary  provinga,  of  die  charac- 
terUtic  properties  of  all  drugs  intended  to  be  used  as 
remedies  in  disease. 

4,  The  operations  of  surgery  and  midwifery  remain 
unaflected,  except  in  so  far  as  ihey  are  frtfpiently 
rendert^d  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  internal  treat- 
ment. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  small  dose 
of  si'calncornutum  has,  I  diink.  all  the  beneficial  effect 
sought  for  from  lai^e  quantities  of  that  drujj,  while  its 
injurious  aaion  on  ttie  infant  seems  to  be  avoided. 

5.  Any  advantaj^es  which  may  be  derived  from  tlic 
collateral  sciences,  such  as  botany,  clit;mistr)%  &c.,  re- 
main as  they  were.  It  is  highly  proper  thatall  medical 
students  should  be  well  instructed  in  them. 

6.  Diagncisis.  '!  he  value  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
patient,  cannot  be  cslimatal  too  highly.  Ail  prelimi- 
nary studies  should  be  subservient  to  these  two  ends — • 
to  qualify  the  physician  to  dctcctdjscase.and  to  enable 
him  to  prescribe  for  it  in  the  best  possible  manncn  If 
diagnobis  was  important  before,  under  the  old  regime* 
it  is  doubly  so  under  the  new.  I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  die  value  which  a  physician  sliould  set  upun 
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the  knowledge  of  disease,  nor  llic  pains  he  should  take 
to  increase  that  knowledge. 

7.  Diet.  Much  iias  been  said,  on  both  sides,  upon 
the  subject  of  diet  Homoropathists  have  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  it.  as  almost  to  justify  their  opponents  in 
saying  that  al!  the  cures  are  brought  about  by  diet; 
and  one  or  t^'o  individuals  have  carried  iheir  restric- 
tions in  regartl  to  the  allowance  of  food  so  far  in  some 
cases  as  almost  to  have  caused  the  death  of  their 
patients. 

For  my  own  part,  scarcely  any  change  has  been 
made  in  ilic  advice  given  on  this  subject.  It  has 
always  aecmc<l  to  mc  that  ihc  nature  of  the  case,  not 
the  kind  of  medicine  Ic  be  givcn^  should  determine  the 
appropriaCc  supplies  of  food.  With  the  exception  of 
excluding  articles  which  may  operate  as  nntidotes  to 
the  medicine,  the  same  diet  has  been  adviited  under 
the  new  treatment  which  1  w»s  accustomed  to  advise 
under  the  old, 

S.  Rverything  relative  tn  th*^  hygienic  and  moral 
treatment  of  invalids  remains  unaltertrcK  Suitable 
clothing,  exercise,  sleep,  sea-air.  sponging,  bathing, 
travelling,  are  as  available  as  before.  It  nmi  scarcely 
be  added  that  every  aid  which  cheerful  and  affectionate 
friends  can  render,  and  every  consolation  which  religion 
can  minister,  are  as  acceptable,  and  may  be  as  bene* 
ficial,  as  they  liave  ever  been. 
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"  He  giveth  medicine  to  heal  thetr  sickness." 

Psalm  cxlvii. 
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"It  k  best>  a3  has  been  often  said  and  dcmonstralcc!,  to 
determine  the  powers  of  each  mctiicinc  by  exact  experiment, 
for  by  this  you  cannot  be  deceived."  AktiCS. 


Food  and  medicines  are  the  gift  of  God.  "  He  gives 
food  to  all,"  and  ''  He  gives  medicine  to  heal  their 
sickness."  He  has  also  given  us  bodily  senses  and 
powers  of  mind ;  and  He  expects  us  to  exercise  our 
senses  and  our  reason  in  regard  to  His  other  gifts;  so 
that  these  may  be  used  and  not  abused. 

As  respects  medicines  these  powers  of  observation 
and  thought  have  not^  liitherto.  been  wcl!  employed. 

The  articlt:s  of  tlic  Materia  Medica^  as  they  have 
been  accumulating  for  ccntiiri<:s,  arc  grotesque  and 
coimtlc53<  They  may  be  called,  as  the  baggage  of  the 
Roman  army  was»  impedifpunia.  The  student  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  them  is  bewildered 
by  their  incongruity,  and  his  progress  is  impeded  by 
their  multitude.  The  useful  articles  are  like  com 
before  it  i*i  winnowed,  buried  in  chaff.  The  precious 
one<i  are  likr  di,imonds  hidden  in  their  n;itive  »and. 

t*  First  published  in  i86i.     Extracted,  with  additions,  from 
'  A  Letter  to  Sir  B,  C,  Brodie,  Bart.,  r.  R,iv/  in  reply  to  his 
Letter  in  '  Fr*3er*i  Magazine '  for  September,  1861. 
L L 
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It  is  not  t)\<z  design  of  this  Essay  to  unpack  the 
baggage  to  winnow  the  corn,  or  even  to  pick  out  tlie 
diamonds.  Its  purpose  is  much  more  modest.  It  will 
be  confined  to  some  reflections  on  the  Materia  Mcdica 
of  Hahnemann,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  improvement. 

Medicines  are  the  chief  means  by  which  phj^icians 
attempt  to  restore  the  sick  to  healtli.  They  are  the 
instruments  by  which  the  sacred  harp  of  man's  body  is 
to  be  brought  back  to  harmony,  when  thin  has  been 
disturbed  by  disease.  This  use  ^Wtis  medicines  tliem- 
selvcs  a  degree  of  sacrcdncss  which  they  would  not 
othenvise  possess* 

Their  virtues  have  been  sou^t  after^  up  to  our  time, 
by  experiments  on  the  sick. 

We  are  now  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Hahne- 
mann to  learn  these  virtues  by  experiments  on  the 
healdiy. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  arrangement  of  tlie 
articles  of  which  the  Materia  Medica  consists,  and 
the  manner  in  which  their  properties  are  described^ 
on  this  new  method,  will  differ  from  the  arrangements 
and  descriptions  of  former  teachers. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  articles, 
however  Hahnemann  has  not  departed  from  the  plan 
generally  followed  by  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica 
before  him.  He  has  arranged  thtm  alphabetically;  if, 
indeed,  this  can  be  called  any  arrangement  at  all. 

But  with  respect  to  the  description  of  their  pro- 
perties, he  has  signally  departed  from  all  former  pre- 
cedents. In  paragraph  six  of  the  last  Essay  his 
manner  of  giving  the  results  of  experiments  in  health 
has  been  briefly  mentioned.  Its  importance  demands 
a  fuller  examination. 

In  his  preface  to  the  '  Materia  Mcdlca  Pura "  Hahne- 
mann says  ; — 

"  In  my  Organon  of  the  healing  art,  I  teach  the 
principle  ih;it  diseases  can  only  be  cured  by  remedies 
which  produce  analogous  ij'm/>timis  upon  ilie  healtliy 
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organism,  and  t  moreover  assert  and  prove,  that  every 
system  of  therapeutics,  in  order  to  become  a  sale  ^ide 
in  The  treatment  of  disease,  ought  to  exclude  all  empty 
assertions  and  conjectures,  as  regfards  the  supposc^l 
virtues  of  medicines,  and  ought  to  furnish  a  correct 
des^ripiioH  of  the  symptoms  by  which  remedial  agents 
manifest  their  action  upon  the  healthy  or^ranism. 

"  The  symptoms  of  those  remedies  which  have  been 
studied  with  mort^  care,  have  been  arranged  in  a 
certain  order.  This  facilitates  the  finding  of  the 
desired  symptom.  Among  similar  symptoms  of  dif- 
ferent remedies,  iome  ought  lo  have  been  pointed  out 
as  parallel  passages.  My  time  did  not  permit  me  to 
attend  to  this. 

"  The  symptoms  have  been  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — 

Vertigo, 

Obnubilation. 

Defects  of  the  mind. 

Defects  of  the  memory. 

Hcadacht!,  internal,  external. 

Forehead,  Hair- 
Face, 

Eyes  and  Sight- 

Ear3»  Hearing  (articulation  of  the  jaw)."' 
&c.,  &c.  &a 

Hahnemann's  arrangement  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of 
symplmns  merely,  without  an  attempt  to  trace  or  indi- 
cate any  connection  between  them;  indeed,  it  renders 
the  discovery  of  such  connections  impossible.  Its  use 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  mechanical  enumeration 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  those  of  drugs. 

If  diseases  were  described  in  tills  manner,  no  one 
could  recognise  them, 

Dr  Dudgeon,  in  one  of  his  Lectures,  gives  us  a 
witty  simile ; — 

*  Hahacmann's  'Materia  Mcdica  Pura'  by  Ilcmpel,  vol  i, 
p.  8. 
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"The  Hahnemannic  sclicma  is  as  unnatural  and 
artificial  an  arrangement  of  the  features  of  many  allied 
morbid  portraits  as  tliough  an  arlist  should  paint  a 
family  group,  arranging  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family  in  one  part  of  the  picture,  all  the  noses  in 
another,  the  ears  all  together,  the  mouths  all  togetlier, 
and  so  on.  From  such  a  picture,  correct  thougn  each 
feature  might  be,  it  would  be  a  Jiflicult  matter  for  us 
to  build  up  each  separate  portrait,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  for  us  to  ascertain  the  various  morbid  portraits 
from  the  iabUmix  Hahnemann  has  presented  us  with 
in  his  Materiii  Medico/'* 

Dr.  Drysdale  had  previously  made  the  following 
remarks  : — 

*'  The  same  method  must  be  followed  in  observing 
and  describing  the  effects  of  medicines  ai  in  observing 

and  describing  natural  diseases Take  the 

example  of  any  disease  arising  from  a  morbid  poison 
— a  specific  cause  acting  from  without^  and  (herefore 
quite  analogous  to  the  effects  of  medicines.  Let  any- 
one take  a  case  of  such  disease  and  write  out  the 
symptoms  carefully,  but  instead  of  doing  so  in  their 
natural  order  and  connection  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
let  him  arrange  them  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
schema,  or  register  of  symptoms  in  which  our  medicines 
are  usually  arranged,  and  tlien  show  it  to  another 
person  well  versed  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  latter  will  fail  to  recognise  it» 
and  wnH  view  it  with  somewhat  of  the  curiositj'  one 
would  display  towards  a  Chinese  puzzle,  to  which  we 
have  not  the  key,'"" 

Hahnemann's  Materia  Mc-dica  is  a  huge  curiosity 
shop,  in  which  are  ingeniously  displayed  upon  their 
respective  pedestals  and  tripods,  all  im;igiriable  signs 
and  sensations,  whether  tragic  or  comic ;  and  in  which 
all  are  doing  their  best  to  attract  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  inspect  Uiem. 

*  Dr  Dudgeon's  '  Lectures/  p.  233.     1854. 
'  'The  Hahnemann  Materia  Medica,*  Part  1,  Introduction, 
p.  I,  by  J-  J.  Drysdale,  M.  D.     1852. 
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"  And  yet  this  method,  eccentric  and  even  absurd  as 

it  appear*,  has  not  bucn^  in  a  practical  sense,  without 
nreat  merit  This  is  provixl  by  the  fact  (hat,  up  to 
tlii^  time,  homocopathi^iti  have  worked  out  tlicir  success 
by  its  use,  in  spite  of  its  eccentricities  ;  and  have  won  u 
lar^  amnunt  of  respect,  both  for  thcmsc^Ivcs  and  their 
system,  by  itn  help  in  spite  of  its  absurdities. 

Moreover,  Hahnemann  s  example  has  been  followed 
by  almost  every  new  prover  since  his  time  ;  and  a  large 
number  of 'Clinical  Guides'  and  *  Repertories*  have 
been  prepared  with  intolerable  labour,  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  this  singular  arranj^ment,  and  to  bring  this 
bewildering  citalogue  of  scattered  members  into  com- 
prehensible limits. 

Nevertheless,  Hahnemann's  scheme  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  and  transitional  arrangemeiit,  and 
not  as  a  finished  or  abiding  basis  of  therapeutics;  and 
researches  must  be  undertaken  in  different  directions, 
to  find  a  better  and  more  lasting  foundation. 

A  great  effon  towards  the  discovery  of  this  inter 
foundation  was  made  in  1852,  by  Drs.  Drysdale, 
Dudgeon,  and  Black.  This  effort  was  a  step  in 
advance,  and  In  tJic  right  direction.  Whereas  Mahnc* 
mann's  arrangement  was  one  of  separate  and  individual 
symptoms,  theirs  is  one  of  "groups'*  of  symptoms.  In 
the  new  plan,  aU  the  symptoms  in  a  proving  which  have 
a  manifest  connection  with  each  other,  arc  put  together. 
So  that  while  I  lahnemann's  numbers  simply  count  the 
symptoms,  the  numbers  in  this  scheme  count  the 
groups,' 

Ry  this  method  it  becomes  possible  to  form  a  notion 
of  the  pathological  condition  from  which  the  symptoms 
arise ;  by  Hahnemann's  method  this  was  not  possible. 

I     Is   it   impossible   to  advance  any   further?     It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  upon 
Hahnemann's  scheme  is  already  overwhelming  in  the 
niuUipliciiy  of  its  details,  and  extends  far  outside  the 
»  "The  Halmeniann  Materia  Medica/  Part  L     1852- 
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limits  of  any  memory.  And  will  not  this  be  tnic  of 
the  "group"  method,  if  carried  out  to  the  same  ex-* 
tert  ?  Assuredly  it  wiil  This  picture,  as  wpI!  as  Dr. 
Diidgnon's,  wiil  resemble  the  family  group  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  nf  which  we  are  told  that  whttn  finished 
it  "was  so  very  large  that  there  was  no  place  in  the 
house  to  fix  it;"  so  that  it  *  leaned  in  a  most  morti- 
fying manner  against  the  kitchen  wall,  where  the 
canvass  was  stretched  and  painted,  much  too  large  to 
be  got  ihrough  any  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of  alt  our 
neighbours,"  It  seems  imperative,  ihcrefore,  to  go  in 
search  of  some  other  plan  which,  even  when  completed, 
will  be  confined  within  managenble  limits. 

A  suggestion  is  adventured  upon. 

Let  it  be  premised,  however  and  be  clearly  under 
stood  that,  in  the  first  instance,  provings  should 
recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  cases  of  disease  have 
always  been  described.  Some  volumes  of  simple 
descriptions  of  iht:  efftrcts  of  drugs  in  healthy  showing, 
without  note  or  comment,  their  connection  and  suc- 
cession, would  be  a  treasure  house  for  study  and 
reference ;  then — 

The  suggestion  is  this — that  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  arrange  these  effects  anaiomically ;  that  is, 
to  refer,  as  far  as  is  possible,  each  symptom  to  its  scat, 
to  the  organ  or  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  originates 
and  to  which  it  belongs. 

Whea  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  possible  to 
arrange  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medina  themstOvas 
under  the  several  organs  of  the  body  on  which  they 
have  either  a  primary  or  subordinate  action. 

This  will  surely  facilitate  their  use.  and  help  to 
secure  their  application  to  the  diseases  of  the  same 
parts  of  the  body.  And  we  cannot  have  too  vividly 
impressed  upon  our  minds  that  the  first  element  of 
success  in  prescribing  a  remedy  is  this,  that  it  has  the 
power  of  acting  where  the  disease  exists. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  sj)ecimen  of  the  sugges- 
tion now  made  ;  or  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
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which  it  IS  thought  that  a  useful  and  moderattjJy-sized 
r*»«jVWj«wof  the  Mat'-Tia  Mcdica  may  be  constructed. 
It  doe*i  not  j>r<.'lerKi  to  bt?  prrlVct  '-  in  the  pre^wrnt  'itate 
of  our  kriuwlcjge  it  cinnot  hr..  Indexed,  having  rjuoted 
the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield*  already,  the  hest  preface 
which  can  hv.  \>ut  before  this  undertaking  is  tlie  first 
sentence  of  Goldsmith's  advertisement : — 

"There  are  a  hundred  faults  in  this  thing;  and  a 
hundred  thini^s  might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties ; 
but  it  is  needless." 


THE    METALS, 

More  than  forty  metals  are  now  known  to  chemists  ; 
with  some  of  these  little  has  yet  been  done  beyond 
discovering  a  few  of  their  chemical  relations;  with 
many  we  are  familiarly  acquair)ted  na  drugs.  U  has 
been  asc«:riained  tliat  c^ich  of  these  ha^  its  own  sphere 
of  action  in  the  living  body.  The  details  proving  tliis 
arc  so  numerous  and  unequivocal  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  inference  tliat  it  will  be  found  to  be  true 
of  the  rest,  as  our  knowledge  of  ihcm  extends. 

It  is  also  now  fully  established  that  each  metal, 
when  minutely  divided  by  trituration,  possesses  active 
powers,  so  that  tlic  remark  often  made  >n  works  on 
Toxicology,  that  such  and  such  metals  are  inert  in 
their  mcrtaDic  state,  can  no  longer  be  received  as  Inie 

Further,  it  is  certain  that  the  various  componndsofrach 
metal  with  other  bodies,  possess  their  own  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  while  these  different  preparations  of 
the  same  metal  bear  a  family  likeness-  These  minuter 
shades  of  difference  are  not  at  present  meddled  with  ; 
the  properties  named  under  each  metal  are  those  best 
knowTi,  whether  they  belong  to  the  substance  in  its 
metallic  stale,  or  to  its  compounds. 

In  the  description  now  given  of  the  action  of  each 
metal,  for  the  most  part  only  what  is  best  established, 
is  admitted ;  so  that  there  is  much  room  left  for  addi- 
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tiona)    observations,   and,    doubtless    also   for    many 
corrections. 


Gold — as  a  poison. 

Professor  Christison,  quoting  from  Orfila,  writes 
thus  of  gold  : — "  Its  poisonous  properties  are  powerful, 
and  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  chlorides  of  tin  and 
nitrate  of  silver-  In  the  state  of  chloride  it  occasions 
death  in  three  or  four  minutes  when  injectt^d  into  the 
veins  even  in  very  minute  doses;  and  the  lungs  arc 
found  after  death  so  tui^id  as  to  sink  in  water,  Dut 
if  it  be  swallowed  corroMOn  takes  jjlace,  the  salt  is  so 
rapidly  decomposed  that  none  Is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  death  ensues  simply  from  the  local 
injury."  "  Even  doses  so  sinall  as  the  tenth  of  a  grain 
have  been  known  to  produce  an  unpleasant  degree  of 
irritation  of  the  stomach/'  (Majendie.)  This  is  the 
chloride.  "  In  the  state  of  fulminating  gold  this  metal  has 
given  rise  to  alarming  poisoning  in  former  times,  when  it 
was  used  medicinally/'  "  It  excites  griping,  diarrhora, 
vomiting,  convulsions,  fainting,  salivation:  and  some- 
times has  proved  fatal,"  (Plenck,)  "  Hoffman  likewise 
repeatedly  saw  it  prove  fatal,  and  the  most  remarkable 
symptoms  were  vomiting,  great  anxiety,  and  faint- 
ing. In  one  of  his  cases  the  dose  (which  caused  death) 
was  only  six  grains/'^ 

Metallic  gold  was  pulverizetl  or  triturated  by  the 
Arabians,  Several  modern  physicians  have  expcri* 
mented  with  it,  thus  reduced  to  minute  subdivisions, 
upon  tliemselves,  taking,  in  divided  doses,  one  or  two 
grains.  The  result  ot  these  experiments  shows  that 
gold  acts  upon — 

I-  The  miitif  and  tlie  Ira  in :  producing  in  the 
former  great  melancholy  and  depression  of  spirits,  in 
the  latter  congestion,  and  aflfccting  also  the  eyes. 

*  Professor    Christison    on    '  Poisons,'   page   493.     Fourth 
Edition.     1845. 
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0,  The  chcsi ;  cauf^ing  dyspnota,  expectoration  of 
vi&cid  phlegm  (like  kali  bichromas),  palpitation  of  the 
htrart,  cc3ng(--^lioTi  of  the  lungs, 

3,  Tht"  digestive  organs ;  fetid  odour  from  the 
Tiiouch,  putrid  smelt,  putrid  taste,  salivation,  nausea* 
flatlllf'nct^  vomiting,  constipation  at  first,  afterwards 
diarrtKLii,  with  burning  in  the  rectuin. 

The  bottes  generally,  p;irticiilarly  tlie  nasal,  palatine, 
and  facial  bones  ;  giving  rise  to  intlammaiion,  exos- 
tosis, and  caries. 

It  is  thus  scx:n  that  jjok!  has  a  pcnetntinj^  or  cUwp- 
scatcd  action ;  commencing  in  the  brain,  and  affecting 
very  specially  the  mind,  passing  through  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  and.  finally,  concentrating  its  cnci^ies  on  the 
bones  in  general,  and  particularly  on  those  of  the  face. 


Gold — as  a  remedy. 

Gold  was  much  used  as  a  medicine  some  centuries 
ago.  It  was  thought  to  promote  tlic  production  of 
animal  heat,  to  strengthen  the  heart,  to  restore  tlic 
blood,  to  expel  noxious  humours,  and,  particularly,  to 
exhilarate  depressed  spirits.  For  some  time  gold  has 
been  ulxindoned  as  a  medicinal  drug,  it  is  now  ban- 
ning to  be  empIo>'ed  again. 

Triturated  gold  has  been  prescribed  by  me  with 
success  in  the  following,  among  other,  cases ; — 

I.  A  ca^e  of  extreme  melancholy  and  despondency  ; 
the  ]>atient  was  in  a  most  distressing  state;  after 
various  other  remedies  had  fatlt^d,  the  first  trituration, 
(one  hundredth  of  a  grain),  was  prescribed  ;  he  wrote 
after  this,  "  I  fell  better  at  once," 

3,  A  case  of  oziena  of  long  standing ;  the  ulcer  in 
the  nose  was  discharging  a  fetid  purulent  matter, 
accompanied  with  caries  of  the  bones,  and  the  consti* 
tution  greatly  deranged ;  the  boy  was  permanently 
cured. 
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3.  A  child  in  a  hopeless  state  of  disease ;  one 
feature  was  a  severe  ophthalmia  with  ulcers  on  the 
cornea  in  both  eyes,  which  had  resisted  the  prolon^jed 
and  varied  use  of  many  excellent  remedies ;  the  poor 
child  was  emaciated  and  exhau^^ted  wilh  suffering  and 
fretfiilness  ;  and  the  mother  was  almost  as  bad  from 
nursing,  anxietj',  and  want  of  rest  The  quantity 
taken  was  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain^  in  divided 
doses.  The  little  patient  was  restored,  by  God's 
blessing,  to  perfect  health. 

4.  A  case  of  exostosis  of  the  tibia,  just  below  the 
knee,    a  boy;    the  first   trituration   was  given  wit 
benefit ;   1  believe  a  cure  was  effected,  but,  as  often' 
happens  when  that  is  the  result*  the  patient's  friends 
dia  not  think  it  worth  while  to  convey  this  intelligence 
directly  to  me. 

Gold  is  an  antidote  to  merairy;  it  relieves  the 
neuralgic  pains  and  other  mischievous  effects  of  that 
mecal^  especialiy  when  the  bones  have  been  injured  by 
it.     And  vice  verbid  mercury  is  an  antidote  to  gold. 

The  organs  selected  by  gold  upon  which  to  produce 
its  effects  are  distinct,  and  hs  action  profound;  and 
whether  it  be  given  in  health  or  in  disease,  as  a 
poison  or  as  a  remedy,  tlic  organs  upon  whidi  it  acts 
arc,  in  both  cases,  the  same. 


Silver — as  a  poison. 

Silver  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  that  is,  after 
trituration,  acts  both  as  a  poison  and  as  a  remedy. 
Its  best  known  compound  Ls  the  nitrate,  which  is 
universally  used  by  surgeons  as  a  caustic  application  to 
ulcers.  The  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  the  singular 
recommendation  for  this  purpose,  that  when  applied  in 
substance  il  acts  vviUi  difficulty  beyond  the  part  which 
it  touches ;  the  reason  of  this  is  that  on  coming  in 
contact  with  animal  matter  chemical  changes  take 
place  botli  in  tlie  nitrate  and  in  tlie  animal  tissue  to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  snit  is  immediately  decern- 
posed*  and  the  part  which  has  been  touched  instantly 
loses  its  vitalit>\  When  given  internally  in  small 
doses  nitrate  of  silver  is  absorbed.  '*  It  is  not  easy/' 
says  Professor  Christison,  "to  accoimt  otherwise  for 
the  sinfnilar  blueness  of  the  skin  sometimes  observed 
after  the  protracted  use  of  lunar  caustic  as  a  remedy 
for  epilepsy  and  otlier  diseases."  The  same  authority 
states  that  tn  one  instance  of  poisoning  with  this  drug 
"  the  vfhole  internal  oi^ns  were  more  or  less  blue. 
Metallic  silver,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate, 
has  been  found  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  brain,  in 
the  pancreas,  the  Itver^  and  the  spleen,  and  tn  tlie 
tirine. 

The  post-mertan  appearances  are  a  blue  colour  of 
the  oi^ans,  softening  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
ulceration. 

Metallic  silver  has  been  found  to  act  upon  : — 

I,  'Wi^joinis;  causing  severe  pain  and  lameness. 
The  action  of  silver  upon  the  articulations  is  said  to  be 
very  unifuniily  the  saine,  and  very  certain. 

3.  The  muscUst  Uruions,  and  iigufn^His  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joint?;. 

3.  The  cartiUges ;  particularly  those  of  the  ears, 
nose,  Eustachian  tube,  and  false  ribs. 

4*  The  boHis  ;  especially  the  long  bones. 

5.  'X\\^ glands;  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  testes. 

6-  The  hmri  ;  probably  as  a  muscle 

7,  The  i/viOT  and  nrrv/s  ;  slightly,  producing  giddi* 
ness  and  stupctfaction,  and  spasmodic  jerkings,  like 
electric  shocks,  in  diHertnt  parts  of  the  body. 

8-  The  kidneys  and  the  uterus  ;  slightly,* 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  an  overdose  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  are : — 

Nausea  and  inclination  to  vomit  (this  is  someumcs 


*  For  the  action  of  silwr  I  have  ventured  to  rely  a  good 
deal  upon  Jahr,  who  is  indebted  to  Mubcr 
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relieved  immediately  by  hearty  eating),  heart-burn, 
wattT-brash^  and  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  intermission  in 
the  hearts  action  ;  catarrh  ;  in  one  very  severe  case, 
after  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  sohition  had  bern 
taken  "the  individual  was  found  insensible,  with  the 
eyes  turned  up.  the  pupils  dilated  the  jaws  locked. 
and  the  arms  and  face  agitated  with  convulsions/' 
{Christison.)  Common  salt  ^vas  given  as  a  chemical 
antidote,  and  the  patient  recovered  after  vomiting  a 
large  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver, 

Dr,  Huber,  who  has  experimented  upon  himself  to  a 
great  extent  witli  silver,  thinks  that  a  principal  effect 
of  silver  is  to  produce  congestion  and  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves;  this  argues  a  direct  action  upon 
the  blood  vessels  and  nervous  system- 
Silver  causes  a  less  profound  alieration  in  the 
condition  of  die  body  than  is  produced  by  gold. 


Silver — as  a  remedy. 

Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  much  used  in  medicine  a 
few  centuries  ago.  Its  powers  are  thus  described  in 
the  debased  Latin  of  that  period;  "Capitis  corro- 
borans  perhibetur  specificum,  spirimsque  animales 
confortarc,  unde  et  omnibus  capitis  affeclibus  peculiaris 
efTicaciic  censetur,  quales  impriaiis  epilepsia,  apuplexia, 
ct  similes." 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  still  extensively  used  in 
epilepsy,  but  with  very  partial  success-  Pereira  indeed 
says  it  "occasionally,  perhaps  more  frequently  than 
any  other  remedy,  proved  successful,"  But  epilepsy 
has,  hitherto,  been  seldom  cured.  There  is  little  in 
the  action  of  silver  on  the  healthy  brain  to  recommend 
it  a<>  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  though  it  is  not  without 
action  on  that  organ,  and  may  be  adapted  t<3  some 
cases.  It  is  thought  that  silver  is  best  suited  to 
epilepsy  arising  from  moral  causes.  Other  drugs  are 
much  more  efficacious  in  curing  epilepsy  than  silver, 
such  as  belladonna,  opium,  and,  in  minute  doses,  the 
chloride  of  sodium. 
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Metallic  silver  has  been  found  useful  in  diseases ; — 

I,  Of  the  joints;  as  in  rheumatism,  coxalgia.  and  in 
some  affections  of  the  elbow  and  knee.  A  very  long- 
lasting  and  severe  case  of  coxrJs'i*  in  ^  young  woman, 
and  another  nearly  similar  affection  of  the  knee,  have 
been  cured  by  it  in  my  hands. 

3,  Of  the  muscles  ;  particularly  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
and  in  spasm  of  the  heart. 

3,  Oi  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  synovia!  membranes  ; 
of  a  congestive  or  inflanimator\'  character, 

4«   In  chorea. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  much  used  for  certain  gastric 
diseases,  as  gastralgia,  and  for  ulceration  of  the  mitcous 
membrane  of  the  bowels.  It  is  closely  connected  with 
these  ailments,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  posi- 
mcritm  appearances.  1  have  frequently  found  it  very 
beneficial  in  such  cases. 


Copper — as  a  poison. 

Copper,  when  reduced  to  minute  division  by  tritura- 
tion, acts  in  its  mriallic  state.  The  compounds  of 
copper  best  known  arc  the  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol  ; 
the  acetate,  or  artificial  verdigris;  the  carbonate,  or 
natural  verdigris ;  and  tlie  hydratcd  peroxide,  or 
mineral  green.  These  and  other  preparations  of 
copper  are  used  as  pigments  in  the  arts  ;  the  two 
first  mentioned  are  often  employed  in  medicine  and 
surcery- 

Copper  acts  uj^on — 

1.  'Y\\t  organs  of generaiwn,     (Taylor) 

2,  The //T^r;  producing  jaundice- 

3,  'Y]\t  alirtuniary  cafml ;  causing  nausea,  vomiting 
colic  pains,  purging,  and  sometimes  salivation.  The 
evacuations  'Ax^gr^en. 

4.  The  must  Us  ;  throwing  them  into  violent  cnunps. 
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5,  The  hart;  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
feeble  and  the  pulse  small. 

6,  The  brain  and  nerves;  epilepsy,  palsy,  insensi- 
bility, are  produced, 

7,  The  skin  ;  pimples  and  scaly  patches, 

8,  The  respiratory  organs ;  spasmodic  cough. 

Copper  acts  in  whatever  manner  it  is  introduced 
into  the  body*  It  is  found  after  death  in  the  blood,  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs ;  particu- 
larly m  the  liver.  It  imparts  a  grcr/t  colour  to  many 
internal  organs  ;  tlie  skin  is  yellow  ;  other  appearances 
arc  those  which  usually  accompany  similar  disease 
from  other  causes-  Copper  may  prove  fatal  by 
external  application  alone. 


Copper — as  a  remedy. 

"Prreterquara  quod  partes  generationes  peculiariter 
confortare  creditun  Majoribus  ac  precipue  Hippo- 
crati  frequenttssimo  in  usu  fuit."  Such  has  been  the 
opinion  of  die  virtue  of  copper  for  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years.  Hahnemann  omits  almost  entirely 
its  action  upon  these  organs,'  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
my  own  observation,  diat  copper  acts  powerfully  as  a 
remedy  in  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and 
particularly  in  obstinate  menorrhagia.  In  the  follow- 
ing case  the  red  or  su6*oxid€  of  copper,  (perhaps  not 
before  used  in  medicine,)  was  successful : — 

I,  Menorrhagia.  Case.  Mrs.  — ,  the  mother  of 
several  children,  who  has  resided  some  years  ia  India, 
is  now  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility ;  scarcely  able  to 
■walk  from  one  room  to  another  ;  face  verj'-  pale ;  lips 
livid  ;  pulse  feeble  and  small ;  an  an:ieniic  state  arising 
from  excessive  calamenia.  A  very  patent  os  uten 
with  jagged  edges,     The  sub-oxide  of  copper,  tritu- 

'  Hahnemann's  "Chronic  Diseases/  by  Hempcl  j  vol-  III, 
art, 'CfK/ftfflv/ 
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rated,  and  given  in  doses  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
grain  twice  a  day  for  some  months,  moderattxl  the 
catamenia,  and  restored  diis  lady  to  a  comfortable 
state  of  health. 

2-  Jaundice.  Copper  has  been  useful  in  one  or  two 
cases  of  jaundice* 

3,  Cholera,  In  severe  cases  of  vomiting,  purging, 
and  cramp  of  the  muscles;  and  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
Willi  rice-water  evacuations,  loss  of  voice,  cessation  of 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  cold  tongue,  and  such  cramps  as 
had  produced  large  bruis^is  in  llic  legs,  tliighs,  and 
abdomen,  a  condilioii  apparently  moribund,  I  have 
seen  the  acetate  of  copper  in  doses  of  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  in  solution,  alternated  with  veratrum 
album,  in  similar  doses,  subdue  every  symptom  in  a 
few  hours;  the  violent  cramp  yielding  specially  to  tlie 
copper.  This  experience  is  simply  a  confirmation  of 
that  of  all  who  have  used  these  remedies  in  cholera. 

4.  Spasm  of  muscles,  or  cramp  seems  to  be  more 
efikctuntly  relieved  by  copper  than  by  ary  other 
rwnedy  ;  except  when  it  arises  directly  from  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  when  nux  vomica  is  better. 

5.  Paralysis.  Case,  Numbness  and  pain  in  the 
right  ann  and  hand;  the  limb  "goinjj  to  sleep;"  and 
the  thumb  becoming  stiff;  the  attack  coming  on 
suddenly  at  uncertain  intervals  for  many  ymrs ;  widi- 
out  manifest  cause  or  connection  with  any  other 
ailment  The  nerves  both  of  sensation  and  motion 
were  primarily  affected  in  this  case;  the  muscles 
secondarily.  Metallic  copper  was  the  iirst  remedy 
tried,  and  it  effected  an  immediate  and  permanent 
cure. 

6,  Copj)er  is  also  a  remedy  for  some  cases  of 
epilepsy,  chorea,  spasmodic  cough,  and  for  some 
cutaneous  affections ;  all  which  corresponds  with  the 
observations  made  on  its  action  as  a  poison,  Nothing, 
in  fact,  can  be  clearer  tlian  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  physiological  action  of  copper  as  a  poison, 
and  its  curative  action  as  a  remedy^  yauudu^  is  an 
affection  wliich,  according  to  Christison,  distinguishes 
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copper  as  a  poison,  from  arsenic  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Silver  dyes  ihe  oigans  blue ;  copper  dyes  them 
green> 


Iron — as  a  poison, 

Metallic  iron  is  now  used  in  medicine,  af:er  having 
been  niiiiuit:ly  divided  by  tricuraticn  willi  an  inert 
powder.  In  this  form  it  acts  puwt;rriilly  upon  the  liv- 
ing body.  The  compounds  of  iron  best  known  are  tlie 
oxides,  chlorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  iodides. 

Iron  being  contained  in  sensible  miantitics  in  the 
blood,  a  supply  of  it  must  be  required  for  this  purpose; 
this  is  afforded  by  our  ordinary  food,  which  contains 
iron  in  sinatl  portions.  Iron  is  thus  one  of  the  links 
hfilween  food  and  drugs.  The  supply  of  it  in  the  food 
may  sometimes  be  insufficient,  and  may  he  artificially 
increased  by  its  being  given  as  a  medicine. 

When  iron  is  taken  in  quantities  beyond  this  require- 
ment of  nature,  or  in  a  form  not  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  it  acts  as  an  injurious  or  poisonous  substance 
upon — 

1.  T^^nuiriihe/unciion;  producing  a  degeneration 
of  the  blood,  and  a  condition  of  the  body  called 
anamic.  The  symptoms  are  great  paleness  of  the 
face,  lips,  and  surface  of  the  body,  or  sallowncss  of  the 
skin  ;  loss  of  appetite;  sense  of  oppression  after  taking 
small  quantities  ol  food  ;  gripings  :  black  fetid  evacua- 
tions; perspirations;  swelling  of  the  feet;  and  genera! 
weakness  and  emaciation.  Also  haemorrhages  from  the 
various  orifices  of  the  body,  are  effects  of  iron. 

2.  The  uUritu  fitnciion  ;  greatly  facilitating  concep* 
tion.     This  fact  I  have  repeatedly  verified 

3.  The  siomach  and  bowels ;  disagreeable  eructa- 
tions; nausea;  sense  of  oppression  and  tightness  of 
the  siomach  ;  vomiting  of  inky  6hi£k  matter ;  colic ; 
diarrhoia,  with  ^lacM  evacuations.  These  affections  of 
the  alimentary  canal  may  be  produced  without  the 
aiucmic  state  before  described. 
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4.  The  kuiiuys  and  bladder;  itrine  high  colQured; 
stnin^iry. 

5.  ^rhe  lungs;  laud  breathing  as  in  sleep;  coi^h; 
hEcmoptj'sis. 

6.  The  muscles;  cramp,  and  contraction  of  the 
limbs. 

7.  T\i^6raiH;  severe  headache;  throbbing;  giddi- 
ness. 

Posl-mcrian  appearances  ;  a  more  or  less  diseased 
state  of  the  alimcntar)'  canal,  which  Is  found  of  a 
reddish  brown,  or  intensely  bla^k  colour,  or  lined  with 
a  thick  layer  of  jet-black  mucus ;  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  kidneys  similarly  stained  black  ;  congestion  of  the 
brain. 


IftON— <is  a  remedy. 


^^  Two  hundred  years  ago.  this  metil  was  frt^qiipntly 
I  employed  as  a  remedy.  In  our  own  time  it  has  been 
I  asserted  that  "metallic  iron  exerts  no  action  on  the 
I  living  s^'stcm."  This  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an 
I  error,  and  iron,  minutely  divided^  is  again  coming  into 
I  use  in  medicine.  I  have  prescribed  it  with  success  for 
I  some  years.  Ttie  oxides,  and  the  salts  of  iron  are 
'  administered  daily. 
Iron  is  given — 

I  1,  As  the  principal  remedy  for  chlorosis,  and  other 

1     anxmic  conditions.    These  conditions  of  the  blood  and 
^nnutritive  Timction  correspond  exactly  with  those  which 
^^iron  itself  produces- 
\  !•  For  diseases  of  the  uterus,  and  its  appendages; 

3.  For  diseases  of  the  dtgeshve  organs,  dyspepsia, 
diurrliunt ;  and  for  tlie  debility  uri-»ing  from  these  de- 
rar,gt:menti, 

4.  For  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  ;  parti- 
cularly for  strangury, 

5.  In    some   ca:K:s  of  hccmorrhagc  from  the  lungs 

as 
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I    have  found   iron   succeed  better  than   any  other 
remedy. 

The  conncctioti  between  the  effects  of  iron  as  a 
poison,  and  the  employment  of  it  as  a  remedy,  is 
so  obvious  that  no  special  evidence  i^  nccd^  to 
prove  it. 


Lead — as  a  poison. 

Lead,  when  reduced  to  minute  division,  acts  [)ower- 
fully  in  its  metallic  state.  Its  principal  preparations 
are  the  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  the  oxides,  iodides, 
and  sulphureis.  Galena,  the  common  ore,  is  the  native 
sjlphiiret 

Lead  acts  upon — 

i»  The  gums;  a  6iue  line  along  the  edge  of  the 
gums  is  a  visible  and  characteristic  effect  of  lead, 
and  a  constant  premonitory  symptom  of  the  lead 
colic, 

5.  The  h&TuHs;  producing  a  peculiar  and  character- 
istic colic,  to  which  it  gives  irs  name,  col ica  plumbea, 
^or  painters'  colic  Constipation  is  also  a  primary  and 
very  characteristic  effect  of  lead ;  this  cons!ipalion  is 
sometimes  extreme.  Very  large  mioses  of  the  salts  of 
lead  will  occasionally  jiroduce  something  like  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  diere  is  so  littte  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
inflammation  in  the  natural  action  of  lead,  that  when  a 
case  of  this  kind  occurs,  it  is  marked  by  the  rare 
peculiarity  of  a  pulse  falling  lo  forty  or  even  to  thirty 
pulsations  in  a  minute ;  so  mudi  does  the  case  diAer 
from  inliammalion  produced  by  other  metals. 

It  is  well  known  that  arsenic  selects  the  stomach, 
small  intestines,  and  rectum,  [)assing  by  the  colon ;  lead 
selects  tlie  colon  and  leaves  untouched  the  other  por* 
tions  of  tile  alimeniary  canal.  Again,  the  action  of 
arsenic  is  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  while  that  of  lead  is  on  the  mu^ular  coat,  ttie 
mucous  membrane  being  left  unaffected. 
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3.  The  snuscUs;  paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  a  well- 
defined  peculiarity  of  lead.  The  palsy  is  not  general, 
as  in  apoplexy  ;  nor  of  half  the  bmiy,  as  la  hcmiplcj^ia 
and  paraplegia;  but  partial,  as  of  the  muscles  of  the 
forearm,  thumb,  or  fingers ;  it  is  generally  precedwl  by 
numbness  and  trembling,  and  accompaniml  hy  wasting 
of  the  muscles  ;  th&rc  is  a  liability  to  a  sudden 
dropping  of  the  arm.  The  action  of  lead  upon  the 
muscular  system  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  copper,  and 
of  some  other  metals,  which  produce  spasms  or  exces- 
sive contractive  efforts, 

4,  The///«?J;  ha-moptysis  sometimes  occurs  in  lead 
poisoning,  accomixinied  with  slight  cough  and  dyspncca ; 
as  in  some  of  the  following  cases. 

In  July,  1856,  I  was  consulted  by  a  religious  house 
consisting  of  about  forty  persons.  Nearly  all  were 
suffering  from  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  con- 
stipation, emaciation,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  on 
slight  exertion  :  and  several  had,  in  addition,  tightness 
of  the  chest  on  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  and  haemo- 
ptysis. These  symptoms  liad  gradually  appeared  and 
spread  atiiung  the  cuiniuunity  fur  during  nearly  two 
years.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  such  serious  aficc- 
ttons  led  me  tosu^pect^  and  to  search  for,  some  common 
cause.  Lead  was  found  in  the  water.  Of  course  the 
leaden  cistern  and  pipes  which  supplied  the  buildings 
were  removed,  and  other  materials  were  substituted  ; 
and  during  the  following  year  all  these  ailments 
vanished.      (And  have  not  returned.      1^74.) 

5,  The  brain;  after  severe  attacks  of  colic,  apo- 
plexy and  sudden  death  In  a  state  of  coma,  sometimes 
happen. 


Lead — as  a  remedy. 

Of  lead  it  is  said  in  tltc  old  books,  "  refrigerate 
adstringit,  incrassatf  in  modern  ones  it  is  called  an 
astringent  and  sedative  The  acetate  is  used  to  re- 
press bleeding  ln)m  the  iun^s.  and  from  the  bowels ; 
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and  externally  as  a  lotion  for  inflamed  eyes,  &c. 
According  to  the  teachinR  of  the  new  system,  it  must 
be  used  with  reference  Co  the  physiological  effects  just 
described. 

!.  The  bowels;  I  havefound  lead  remarkably  useful 
in  many  cases  of  chronic  constipation  from  torpor  of 
the  bowels.  The  preparation  prescribed  is  the  tritu- 
rated metal.  A  case  of  monomania  was  cured  by  lead 
in  conjunction  witli  gold.  The  indications  for  lead 
were — most  obstinate  constipation,  depraved  appetite, 
weakened  digestion,  and  excessive  emaciation.  The 
aberration  of  mind  was  on  the  subject  of  food,  she 
thought  it  sinful  to  eat  On  my  first  visit,  in  Decern- 
bcr»  1853,  this  Udy  sat  alone,  could  not  see  any  member 
of  her  fauuly,  iiiid  was  in  j^rtal  disiresb-  Siie  took 
occa^iional  doses  of  ^old  and  lead  in  trituration,  for  two 
months.  On  my  second  visit  to  the  house,  (in  Liver- 
pool,) for  the  purpose  of  seeing  another  patient,  in 
April,  1854.  she  was  so  well  that  though  dacrly,  there 
was  not  a  more  active  person  in  the  house  This  re- 
storation to  health  continued  uninterrupted  for  more 
than  a  year. 

2.  The  mu*;clef^:  j^ralysis  ;  I  have  found  metallic 
lead  equal  to  the  task  of  removing  partial  paralysis  in 
some  ca<^es.  The  fir<:t  in  whidi  it  was  tried  was 
paralysis  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand»  which  had 
existed  for  some  time,  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  was 
entirely  lost.  When  lead  had  been  taken  in  minute 
doses  for  three  months,  the  paralysis  had  disappeared, 
and  the  patient,  besides  being  gready  improved  in  her 
general  health,  was  able  to  sew.  Lead  has  since  been 
as  useful  in  other  cases. 


Tin — as  a  poison. 

Metallic  tin,  the  oxide,  the  protochloride,  and  the 
pcrchloride.  are  the  forms  of  this  metal  best  known. 
The  two  latter  are  extensively  used  in  tlic  arts,  in 
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dyeti^,  and  in  the  manufacturc  of  colours :  the  oxide  is 
used  in  staininrr  glass.  The  chlorides  are  highly  poi- 
sonous and  produce  nciite  symptoms  from  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  They  cause  a  peculiar  lajininj;  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  pure  mecal  and  iL*i  oxide  have 
been  supposed  to  be  inert,  or  nearly  so,  except  that 
the  metal  has  been  much  given  for  the  expulsion  of 
ta:nia.  and  as  a  general  vermifuge.  More  careful  ex- 
periments show  chat  tin  acts  upon  >-* 

1.  The  iun^s;  producing  great  oppression  and 
dj'spnocat  pain ;  cough  ;  copious  expectoration,  more 
or  less  purulent  in  its  character;  with  corresponding 
febrile  symptoms.  The  respiratory  organs  arc  those 
mofit  prominently  affected  by  this  metal. 

2.  The  difff-s/ive  organs ;  in  these,  pain  ;  pressure; 
nausea  ;  vomiting  ;  ha^matcmesis  ;  incarceration  of 
flatulence;  consti]>atton,  or  diarrhoea;  the  whole  all- 
mentar^'  canal  is  more  or  less  aflected,  without  any 
decided  selection  of  portions  of  it,  as  by  an>onic  and  lead. 

J.  The^r<i/ff  and  «/rz;rfT;  vertigo;  headache;  nervous- 
ness ;  t\\%i  spirits  area  bow  unstrung,  or  overstretched  ; 
convulsive  attacks ;  the  dispoHition  desponding  or 
irritable 

4-   T\ir.  liver:  functional  derangement 
5.   The    organs   0/  gmcraiwn ;    excitement,  and 
mucous  discharges. 


TiK — as  a  remedy. 


Formerly,  tin  was  believed  to  act  mainly  upon  the 
liver  and  utenis ;  and  it  was  given  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  tliese  organs.  L^ter,  it  came  into  exten- 
sive use  as  a  vermifuge.  Now,  experiments  upon  healthy 
persons  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  action  upon 
tfie  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes-  This  last  is.  in  fact, 
it&  primar)'  seat  uf  action,  though  the  belief  in  its  uUier 
powers  was  nut  without  foundation,  as  is  seen  in  tlic 
experiments  just  referred  to.      I  liavc  given  tin  in — 
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1,  Diseases  of  the  chest;  characterised  by  copious 
discharges  of  mucus,  or  mua)'iHinjlent  matter,  with 
considerable  benefit,  even  when  there  was  extensive 
disease  of  the  lungs,  with  the  dischai^'e  of  softened 
tubercles  ;  and  when  the  secretions  were  from  the 
bronchial  membrane,  without  disease  of  tlie  pulmonary 
tissue,  the  result  has  been  corrplcrte  recovery.  In 
catarrhus  senilis  tin  has  also  been  very  useful 

2,  In  some  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  with 
mucous  discharges. 


Mercury — as  a  poison. 

The  last  of  thc-scvcn  metals  known  to  the  ancients 
is  mercury  i  afterwards  known  to  the  alcheniist^  as 
ii^ticr  miruralis.  Both  in  its  metallic  state,  and  in  its 
chemical  combinations,  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
important  substance.  The  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphurcts, 
and  iodides,  and  the  salts  of  mercury,  are  well  known 
bodies,  both  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine;  some  of 
them  have  been  used  as  drugs  for  a  long  period,  and 
to  an  enormous  extent- 

A  mong  the  preparations  of  mercury  for  use  in 
medicine,  none  has  been  in  greater  demand  than  the 
triturated  metal  in  the  form  of  gr^  powder,  and  ilut 
pill.  The  effect  of  trituration  upon  llie  pure  metals, 
that  is.  of  rubbing  them  in  a  mortar  m\\\  an  inert 
powder^  until  divided  into  exceedingly  minute  particles, 
has,  therefore,  been  witnessed,  in  Ine  example  of  mer- 
curj'  for  a  long  time.  When  mercury  is  swallowed  in 
laige  quantities  as  quicksilver,  it  has  little  or  no  effect 
beyond  what  may  be  attributed  to  its  specific  gravity. 
When  a  grain  or  two  have  been  hnely  divided  by 
trituration,  the  metal  then  possesses  great  physiological 
power,  and  acts  in  its  own  manner  upon  nearly  all  the 
important  organs  of  the  body.  Eminent  chemists 
believe  that  the  triturating  process  simply  divides,  and 
does  not  alter  the  chemical  condition  of  the  metal. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  minutely  dividing 
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the  particles  of  mercury  may  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the 
other  metals  :  and  now  that  this  has  be«n  attempted  it 
is  found  that  their  power  also  of  actinij  upon  the  living 
body  is  by  this  means,  (greatly  increased. 

Mercur>'  produces  its  characteristic  effects,  in  what- 
ever  way  it  is  introduced  into  the  body.  It  acts 
upon— 

L  The  salimty  glands,  fnonth,  tkroai,  and  bonesoftk§ 

jaVJ  and  yi^^;  stimulatini^  to  increased  secretion,  in* 

tiaming,  and  destroying;  the  soft  [)arts  by  ulceration  and 

sloughing,  and  the  osseous  ones  by  caries  and  necrosis, 

[  have  seen  ilie  lower  jaw  entirely  dcsiroj'ed  by  blue- 

pUL 

2,  The  aiimcniary  canal,  livir,  spleen,  kidmys,  and 
imsenUry :  these  and  otlicrs  organs  of  the  Iwidy  are, 
every  day.  irritated,  inflamed,  enlarged,  and  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  morbid  condidons,  by  the  abuse  of 
this  drug. 

i-   The  iungs  and  air  passages  ;  these  arc  inflamed. 

4,  The  orgatis  0/ generation  ; 

5,  The  bones  ; 

6,  The  skin ;  the  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  three 
last-meniione<l  portions  of  the  body,  are  very  similar, 
if  not  identical  with  those  pro<tuced  by  the  sypliilittc 
contagion. 

The  bichloride,  or  corrosive  sublimate  infiames  and 
ulcerates  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  produces  a  condition  and  symptoms  identi- 
cal with  dysefUcry. 


M£RCURV-*as  a  remedy. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  written  of  mercury, 
"  Interne  mundificat  sanguinem  ab  inquinamento,  pre- 
cipufc  venerea"  It  is  well  known  that  mercury  has 
been  almost  universally  used  in  such  diseases  ever 
since,     The  remarks  made  in  tiie  preceding  section 
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give  rhe  reason  why  it  has  been  found  efficacious  in 
curing  them  :  aiiH,  a*  yet,  no  I)etter  remedy  ha*t  heen 
foiino-  The  great  evil  which,  from  the  infrwUicHcn  of 
mercury  into  medidne  until  now.  has  atteiuled  iLs  use. 
has  been  the  administration  of  excessive  quantities, 
Kai^c  doses  unavoidably  produce  the  morbid  effecls  of 
the  drug,  in  addition  to,  if  not  lo  the  prevention  of  the 
curative  action.  Medical  men  have  not  yet  been 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  they  oughi  to 
regulate  the  df>ses  of  drugs,  so  as  to  gel  ihe  good 
effects  without  the  evil  ones;  that  the  dose  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  remedy,  but  not  enough  to 
become  a  poison. 

In  giving  mercury  tliis  great  mistake  has  always  been 
commiued  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  after  it  had  been 
in  use  a  hundred  years,  Sydenham  denied  thai  ii  could 
with  propriety  be  called  a  spfcific.  Peruvian  bark,  he 
said,  is  a  specific  because  ic  "dispels  the  disease 
(aguc)»  without  any  sensible  evacuation."  On  this  very 
gnDund  it  was  objected  to,  for  it  was  contended  that 
"as  there  is  something  which  ought  to  be  cxpcUcd, 
and  which  is  not  expelled,  swch  a  somediing  must 
needs  remain  in  the  system — imprisoned,  as  it  were, 
by  bark,  and  liable  to  create  fresh  troubleJi;  so  that 
the  patient  is  not  free  from  the  disease,  but  still  drags 
his  chain."  Sydenham  replies  to  these  objections  by 
showing  from  experience  that  bart  does  often  cure 
ague,  and  yet  acts  neither  by  fimoth<?ring  anydiing,  nor 
as  an  obstruction,  nor  as  an  astringent :  but  m  an 
insensible  manner,  and.  therefore,  he  pronounces  bark 
to  be  a  true  specific 

But  of  mercury  he  says.  "  There  is  no  specific  by 
which  lues  has  been  cured  unless  evacuation  have 
preceded.  Mercury  is  no  specific,  nor  yet  are  the  so- 
called  drying  woods.  Before  they  can  be  considered 
such,  cases  must  be  brought  of  a  lues  being  cured  by 
either,  without  salivation  on  one  side,  or  diaphoresis 
on  tl)e  other."^ 


^  '  SydcRharo's  Works/'  volume  M,  pago  1 1  and  37. 
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For  nf-arly  two  hundred  years  longer  these  excessive 
dmes  nf  nKTriiry  have  been  rontinued  ;  so  that  Syden- 
ham's remark  miylu  have  Isren  repeated  until  now. 
So  lately  as  during  the  last  veneration,  in  tlie  London 
hospitals,  basins  were  placed  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patients,  and  they  were  bid  lo  take  mercury  until  these 
basins  were  fillet!  daily  witli  saliva. 

After  all  this  unhappy  overdosing  with  mercury^ 
which  has  been  prolonged  through  three  centuries,  it 
is  at  length  discovereiT  that  the  curative  effects  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  may  be  obtained  without  any 
of  the  mischief  which  has,  thus  far,  accompanied  them, 
and  even  without  any  sensible  evacuation  whatever. 
This  proves  that  mercury  is  a  true  specific  according 
to  Sydcniiam's  d(-'finitian.  I  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  having  seen  it  effect  cures  in  this 
manner. 

Mercury  acts  as  a  remedy  also  ir 


].  AfTcctions  of  the  salivary  glands;  gums;  lining 
membrane  of  the:  mouth  and  throat;  and  m  diseases  of 
the  facial  bones.  It  is  a  specific  in  mumps.  Ulccra* 
tions  in  the  mouth  and  throat  arc  cured  every  day  by 
mercury:  so  are  abo  many  cases  of  toothache,  face- 
ache,  and  painful  afTections  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 

3,  Tlie  alimentary  cai\al,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
meeentery-  In  a  variety  of  diseases  of  these  org:ins 
mercury  acts  beneficially.  The  injuries  done  daily  by 
mercury  in  such  cases  arise  altogether  fn)m  the  exces- 
sive dos<yi  given. 

3.  Affections  of  the  serous,  as  well  as  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  are  often  healed  by  merairy^  given  in 
small  quantitit*^. 

4.  Some  diseases  of  the  bones  and  periosteum  yield 
to  mercury. 

5.  Some  eruptions  on  the  skin  are  also  benefited. 
Though  diseases  of  the  skin,  according  to  my  experi- 
cncc,  baffle  treatment  more  than  any  other. 
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Titanium — as  a  poison. 

Titanium  was  discovered  by  Gregor  in  1791  ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  Wollaslon's  experiments  in  1822,] 
for  a  belter  acquaintance  with  it.  This  rare  metal  is 
oblained  chiefly  from  the  bottom  of  the  large  smelting 
furnaces  in  iron  works.  Several  years  ago,  when  one 
of  tliese  furnaces  at  the  Low  NIoor  Iron  Works,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  had  been  burning  without  inter- 
mission for  many  years,  was  blown  out  for  the  purpose 
of  undergoing  repairs^  Mr>  Wickham  sent  me  a 
considerable  Tump  of  tifanium.  The  metal  was  in 
beautiful  cubic  crystals,  a  good  deal  resembling  coppefp^^ 
but  of  a  detrper  red,  and  having  a  brilliant  metallic' 
lustre.  Some  uf  these  crystals  Avere  triturated  by  tlie 
late  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,  but  with  difficulty,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  hardness,  and  I  exjierimcntcd 
with  this  trituration  upon  myself  in  1S56.  The  pro- 
portion was  one  grain  to  ninety-nine  of  sugar  of  milk. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  proving. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  titanium 
a  powerful  action  upon  the  human  body.  After  taking 
the  preparation  described  in  doses  of  two  grains,  twice 
a  flay  for  a  week,  I  became  greatly  disordered,  and  felt 
and  looked  wretchedly  ill.  The  details,  or  diar>'  of 
such  experiments  belong  to  the  volumes  of  provings 
which  have  been  spoken  of  before.  The  summary 
belongs  to  this  Compendium,  The  action  of  titanium 
is  upon — 

i.  1\\^slontath;  bringing  on  nausea,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  feeling  of  discomfort 

2,  The  brain  and  nerves;  giddiness,  imperftrct 
vision,  tliG  peculiarity  l>eing  that  only  A^i/  an  object 
could  be  seen  at  once;  the  division  wa-S  zw/ii'fj/ (that 
caused  by  gold  is  horizontal)  ;  and  a  desire  to  kei^ 
the  eyelids  dosed. 

3.  The  blood ;  and  through  this  a  perceptible  de- 
rangement of  the  sybtem. 
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TrrAXiUM — as  a  remedy. 

The  usefulness  of  titanium  seems  limited  to  a  few 
cases  ;  but  I  have  found  it  a  most  valuable  remedy  for 
certain  cases  for  which  no  good  remedy  was  known 
before-  1  hey  are  cases  of  degeneration  of  the  blood. 
A  time  will  come  when,  with  a  more  refined  chemistry, 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  circulating 
fluid  which  is  the  hfe  of  mans  body,  and  llie  changes 
it  undergoes  Jo  disease,  will  be  better  understood  than 
they  are  at  present  We  can  now  speak  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood  only  in  a  crude  and  general 
niaiHier.  VVt:  know  Oiat  die  bluod  is  altered  fium  its 
healthy  ^taie  in  typhus,  in  cldorusis*  in  jaundice,  in 
cholera,  in  inflammatory  fever,  and  in  some  od»cr 
diseases ;  and  wc  can  describe,  in  ar  imperfect  man- 
ner, some  of  these  changes ;  but  there  remains  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  research  in  this  department  of 
physiology  and  pathologj'.  The  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood,  which  may  be  called  the  titanium  condition, 
will  be  understood  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  following  case,  which  was  the  first 
in  which  it  was  given  aK  a  remedy. 

I.  Blood  disease-  Mr,  C  F — ,  a  mitldlc-age<I  and 
formerly  stout  and  healthy  man,  had  an  attack  of 
typhus  (tvtr,  seven  years  ago*  lie  recovered  im- 
perfectly, and  has  not  been  well  since.  During  the 
last  five  years  he  has  gradually  but  steadily  become 
worse-  He  vomits  a  great  deal,  but  not  food ;  the 
matter  rejected  is  a  sour  watery  phlegm  ;  he  has 
diarrhoea,  die  stools  consisting  of  a  ydiow,  frothy, 
shmy  matter ;  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  high 
coloured  and  thick  (in  some  other  cases  it  has  been 
albuminous] ;  he  spits  blood,  and  sometimes  has  bar* 
morrhage  from  the  bowels;  he  has  pain  in  the  region 
of  tlie  liver  and  kidneys,  and  also  in  the  lower  bowels, 
with  much  cramp;  the  eyes  are  slightly  jaundiced; 
there  lias  been  great  lo^  of  btrcngdi  ;ind  (Icsli,  and  of 
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two  Stones  (twenty- eight  pounds)  in  weight  The 
tongfue  is  not  much  furred,  and  the  pulse  is  8a  This 
Rcntlcmai*  tells  nie  he  has  had  a  ^reat  deal  of  medical 
advice,  but  has  derived  no  benefit  either  from  medi- 
cines, or  from  careful  diet,  or  from  change  of  air,  having 
during  the  five  years  paid  three  long  visits  at  the  sea- 
side and  also  one  on  the  Welsh  mountains.  This 
account  was  given  me  on  the  28th  of  April,  1858. 
Half  a  grain  ol  the  first  trituration  {one  grain  in  a 
hundred),  tliree  limes  a  day  for  a  week  was  prescribed, 
being  moved  to  this  by  the  vivid  recollection  his  narra- 
tive produced  in  my  mind  of  ihe  condition  I  was  falling 
into  while  proving  liianium  neariy  twu  years  before-  At 
the  aid  uf  the  week  he  wrote  to  me  tJiat  he  was  *'  alto* 
getJicr  a  different  man  ;"  and  without  any  repetition  of 
the  remedy,  and  without  the  use  of  any  other  means* 
in  a  very  short  time  he  r^^aincd  perfect  health.  He 
continued  well  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  1S59,  he  made 
himseif  ill  by  hunting  too  much,  and  some  c^  the  former 
symptoms  showed  themselves  again,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately removed  by  the  same  remedy.  He  has  con- 
tinued generally  well  since. 


The  remainder  of  the  metals,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  introduced  into  medicine,  and  a  large  number  of 
plants,  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner :  but 
sufficient  is  now  given  as  an  example  of  the  plan.* 


*  This  cndciivour  to  ascertain  the  localiticv  of  the  action  of 
drugs  was  m:idc  with  considerable  diligence  about  fourteen 
yearit  aga  Nearly  all  drjgK  which,  up  to  thjit  time,  had  been 
experimented  with  or  proved  in  health,  were  inclucicd  tn  the 
enquiry.  The  first  concKision  arrived  at  wa3  that  ail  dmgs 
act  locally  or  on  particular  parts  of  the  body,  in  preference  to 
other  parts, 

The  second,  that  thin  local  action  ought  to  con»ttlute  tlie 
basis  of  thctr  u;4e  as  remedies. 

The  third,  that  the  majority  of  these  dru^s  wiU  require  to 
be  proved  again  tn  order  to  learn  with  preetffion  tlic  or^ns 
on  which  they  act,  and  whether  in  a  primary  ur  in  a  subordK 
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pate  manner  So  that  the  CotHprndium  of  these  actions  which 
can  t>c  given  at  present  U  only  tentative,  and  probably  often 
erriJiteous, 

The  fourth,  that  a  similftr  enquiry  must  afUrw(Ttrds  be 
niade  ai  to  the  kitui  o{  action  of  tach  drug  upon  the  oi^;in« 
or  parts  where  its  action  takes  place.  And  that  new 
provings  will  be  required  for  this  branch  of  the  investigation 
aL«o. 

The  fifth,  that  the  sect!cment  of  dosts  must  be  postponed 
till  these  3lagc3  of  the  journey  have  been  travelled  over; 
when  it  will  become  ii«t  only  ntCf^iL'^iiry  but  practtc;iblo  to 
undertake  this  settlement;  and  cbat  then  success  may  be 
reasonably  expected. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  careful  reader  of  the  subsequent 
Kssays  tliat  all  these  subjects  come  successively  into  view, 
and  that  those  which  to  £ome  extent  are  mixed  together  m 
the  specimen  of  the  Compendium  here  given,  are  sepjirated 
from  each  other,  and  investigated  with  more  precision  by 
themselves  :  partieularly  will  tills  be  noticed  witli  respect  to 
the  scat  and  the  k^mi  of  action  of  drugs.  The  tUse  has  its 
sLarc  of  attention  at  ihc  dose.  Then;  is  wisdom  in  trying  to 
do  one  tiling  :it  ;i  time.     (1874). 
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"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  with  respect  to  the  universe  of 
things,  we  in  this  mortal  state  are  like  men  educated  in 
Plato's  cave,  looking  on  shadows  with  our  backs  turned  to  the 
light.  But  though  our  light  be  dim,  and  our  situation  bad, 
yet  if  the  best  use  be  made  of  both,  perhaps  something  may 
be  seen." 

Bishop  Berkeley's  'Siris.' 
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'  If  the  object  of  the  student  is  to  learn  only  what  has 
been  said  on  a  subject,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Is  an  easy 
ta»k ;  but  if  hU  object  is  co  learn  what  is  rru^  on  a  subject 
the  punuit  of  knowledge  i3  the  task  of  a  life/' 

Dr.  Roheut  Gooch. 


Oi'R  life  is  so  short,  and  filled  up  witli  so  many 
duties  ;  we  are  surrounded  by  so  inany  objects  worthy 
of  our  pursuit,  and  soliciting  our  attention  ;  and  tlie 
art  of  medidne  is  so  copious  and  difficult,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  man,  hy  his  own  unaided  eflbrts,  to 
labour  in  the  many  departments  of  this  art.  so  as  to 
dear  up  the  doubts,  and  overcome  the  difficulties,  and 
to  settle  the  principles  of  each* 

We  must  (hcrcfore  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
results  of  the  labour  of  those  who  have  lived  before 
us.  We  arc  not  indeed  to  follow  any  one's  teaching 
with  an  admiration  bordering  ui>on  idolatry,  or  a 
routine  which  maybe  char^^ea  with  indolence,  bul  to 
profit  by  the  discoveries  of  all  with  a  grateful  heart. 
Wc  arc  not  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  our  predecessors 
with  a  thoughtless  haste  ;  but  to  accept  them  if,  after 
patient  and  intcliigent  enquir>'.  they  seem  to  be  true, 

'  First  published  iii  1S65 ;  being  Utc  PrcsiilciUial  Addrc»» 
given  in  that  year,  at  the  first  Meeting  of  a  Medical  Society 
at  Birmingiiam. 
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or  at  least  to  have  truth  in  them-  We  arc  then,  with 
hiimilit)^  and  labour,  to  endeavour  to  add  to  the  truth 
already  discovered,  or  to  remove  the  errors  which  still 
cling  to  iL 

It  is  in  Uiis  manner  that  we  have  learned  from 
Hippocrates,  from  Harvey,  and  from  Sydenham  ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  we  must  leam  from  Hahnemann, 

Having  tried  to  labour  in  this  spirit,  1  think  myself 
happy  to  be  called  upon,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
oti'er  a  few  remarks  upon  ihe  subject  which  has  drawn 
us  together  And,  as  no  claim  is  laid  to  infallibility,  I 
trust  that  what  is  said  will  be  received  with  Uie  courtesy 
with  which  I  desire  to  present  iL 

Time  need  not  be  occupied  by  a  repetition  of  Hahne- 
mann 3  own  explanations  of  the  principle  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  homceopathy,  and  the  motto 
"similia  similibus  curantur."  We  take  the  work  upon 
which  he  bestowed  so  much  care  and  pains,  the 
"Organon  of  Medicine/'  with  an  occasional  reference 
to  his  lesser  writings  as  the  exposition  of  his  views 
upon  which  he  himself  wishes  us  to  rely. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  j^u  that,  thirteen 
years  ago,  in  1852,  1  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
principle  needs  to  be  confined  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  those  to  which  Halineinann  extended  it 
It  was  remarked  then  that — 

"From  a  careful  study  of  the  '  Oreanon' and  other 
writings  of  I  lahnemann,  wc  l^arn  that  he  viewed  the  law 
of  '  dimilia  similibus  curantur'  as  applying,  first,  to  the 
power  which  one  disease  exerts  over  another ;  secondly, 
to  the  influence  of  mental  emotions;  thirdly,  to  the 
action  of  the  so-called  imponderable  agents,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  ;  and  fourthly,  to  inc  opera- 
tion of  drags/ 

To  tlte  Essay  from  which  this  sentence  is  an  extract 
I  beg  to  refer  you  lor  [)roofs  which  have  met  with  no 
refutation  tliat  I  am  aware  of,  and  which  sliow,  1  think, 

*  Essay  VI..  p.  ijr. 
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conclusively,  that  the  principle  called  homoropathy  has 
no  application  to  any  of  these  four  classes  of  subjects, 
except  the  last ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  must  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  action  of  what  are  called  drugs. 

In  the  I3ih  Essay,  published  in  1856/  and  in  the 
Reply  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  i86[,  an  advance  is 
attempted  in  the  expression  of  the  principle.  It  is 
well  known  to  you  that  in  the  '*  Oi^'anon**  the  know- 
ledge of  disease  is  limited  to  the  observation  of  symp- 
toms, to  the  exclusion  of  pathology,  or  the  internal 
organs,  and  their  condition  in  connection  witli  the 
symptoms,  "For  the  physician/'  Hahnemajin  says, 
"  the  disease  consists  only  in  the  totality  of  its  symp- 
loiiui."  Ill  like  manner,  in  all  his  provings  of  drugs, 
S)Tiipluni5  alone  are  noted, 

In  Hahn*:mana  5  lesser  writings,  one,  on  the  "  Value 
of  Medical  Systems,"  is  devoted  to  the  condemnation  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  pathology,  and  on  many  other 
occasions  he  advocates  the  observation  of  symptoms 
only. 

Suffer  me  to  remark  upon  this  that  Hippocrates 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  observer  of  sj'mptoms  the 
world  ha^  seen.  Nothing  has  surpassed  his  description 
of  the  approach  of  dt^ath  in  th*-  "Hippocmtic  i^cG^^ 
It  might  he  thought,  therefore,  that  Hahnemann  was 
returning  to  Hippocrates,  and  that  in  advocating  the 
limitation  of  observation  to  symptoms,  he  has  the 
Father  of  Medicine  for  his  pattern  and  approver. 

If,  however,  we  look  at  this  matter  more  justly,  we 
shall  see  that  Hippocrates  was  constrained  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  this  limitation,  and  by  no  means  by 
choice  or  judgment  In  his  time  morbid  anatomy 
could  not  be  cultivated  ;  the  superstition  and  prejudice 
of  his  fellow  men  forbade  it.  He  made  the  best  of  his 
bondage,  but  that  he  felt  it  to  be  bondage  appears 
from  the  story  of  his  visit  xo  Democritus,  at  the  request 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Abdt:ra,  who  feared  their  great 
man  had  become  insane.      Hippocrates  found  Demo- 

'  K ■ ^ 
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critus  disSiecting  an  animal  to  discover  the  seat  of  iht! 
bile,  and  pronounced  him  the  wisest  nun  in  Abdera. 

tn  our  times  there  is  no  such  ptx^hibition,  and  morbid 
anatomy  may  be.  and  lias  been,  diligently  cultivated 
To  follow  Hahnemann  in  his  rejection  of  this  is  to 
ijjnore  the  labour  of  centuries,  and  voluntarily  to  plac 
ourselves  in  the  bondage  of  the  ancientSp  It  is  manifest 
to  any  one  who  observes  and  thinks  on  the  events  of 
our  time,  that  to  bring  about  a  general  acquiescence  in 
this  backward  step  would  be  impossible. 

I  believe  the  rejection  of  pathology  by  Hahnemannj 
has  been  one  of  the  main  hindrances  to  the  reception, 
by  the  medical  profession,  of  his  homo;opailiy :  and  it 
will,  I  thinks  remain  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Know- 
ledge is  increasing  in  our  time,  and  apparently  will  not 
reirograJe.  The  unwearied  labour  beMuwed  upon 
morbid  anatomy,  a  labour  in  itself  disagreeable  and 
|>ainfiil,  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  its  result*!  must  be 
embraced  by  any  system  of  medicine,  any  method  of 
therapeutics,  of  whidi  a  reasonable  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained that  it  will  be  generally  adopted. 

In  the  publications  just  referred  to  it  is  proposed^ 
that,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  observation 
of  symptoms  only,  a  mode  of  proceeding  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  superficial,  unsali*ifactory,  and  retro- 
grade  movpinent,  we  shall  go  deeper,  and  look  at  the 
fiy^^rts  of  the  body  from  which  these  symptoms  arisCh 
both  when  they  spring  from  diseases,  and  when  fror 
drugs. 

These  thoughts  were  expressed  in   two   proposi'' 
tions : — 

"  L  All  drugs  given  in  health  act  partially,  or  s^i 
certain    portions  or  organs   of  the  body   upon   which 
their  injurious  action  is  produced. 

"  IL  Drugs  are  to  be  used  as  rcmalics  for  disca 
of  the  same  parts  or  organs  as  those  upon  which  they^ 
act  as  poisons  in  health/'^ 

\  ■  A  Letter  to  Sir  B-  C,  Brodic,  Raa,  KK-S./  p.  84,  2nd  Ed. 
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Other  thoughts  and  propositions  follow,  which  need 
not  detain  uk  now. 

Having  troubled  you.  by  way  of  introrlii:^if>n,  with 
these  references,  that  what  follows  may  be  int<_'llij:ible; 
I  beg  to  lay  before  you  some  further  thoiifjhts  upon 
this  subject 

\Vc  will  now.  if  you  please,  consider  the  same  facts 
in  another  aspect,  We  have  hitherto  looked  only  at 
the  dm^s,  and  rejjarded  (/um  as  ulccihi^  different 
organs,  upon  which  to  produce  their  specific  effects; 
and  thus,  in  the  language  of  I'rofesaor  Christison,  they 
arc  said  '*  to  act  on  one  or  more  organs  only,  not  on 
the  general  system/'*  Let  us  now  take  a  difiereni 
point  of  view,  and  look  at  the  limng  organs  of  the 
tody^  and  we  see  each  of  them  selecting  their  own  drugs, 
as  these  are  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  separating 
them  from  that  fluid  ;  so  that  eacli  particular  drug  may 
be  found  di:pos!ial  in  the  tissue  of  one  or  of  several 
Of^ns  ;  and  thus  the  specific  effect  of  the  drug  upon 
the  organs  which  have  appropriated  il,  whether  as  a 
poison,  or  as  a  remedy,  arc  in  part  accounted  for 

That  drugs  whtn  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  other- 
wise brought  into  contact  with  the  living  organism^  arc 
absorbid,  and  mixed  with  the  bltjod,  and  so  circulated 
In  that  fluid  diroughoul  the  entire  body,  ts,  I  suppose, 
now  generally  admitted,  l^hat  these  drugs  can  be 
detected  by  chemical  analysis,  in  the  various  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body  after  death,  is  also  well 
ascertained.  Therefore,  instead  of  attributing,  by  the 
expressions  freqiicndy  u^ed.  a  sort  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence to  inanimate  drugs,  we  may  reverse  the  meta- 
phor, and  speak  of  the  effects  of  drugs  as  brought 
about  by  the?  a^lioK  upon  (hem  of  the  living  organs  of 
the  body,  rather  than  hy  the  action  of  the  dead 
niaterials  upon  the  living  organs.  Our  language  will 
still  be  metaphorical,  but  it  wilt  have  the  advant:^e  of 
being  of  a  less  violent  or  extreme  character. 

Looking  at  the  facts  under  this  aspect,  the  proposi- 
tions  may  be  stated  in  this  manner : — 

Christison's  'Treatise  on  Poisons/  p.  ig.    4Th  Edition. 
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I,  Each  or^n  of  the  body  appropriates  certain 
dnigs ;  and  rts  functions,  or  structure,  or  both,  arc  in 
consc^qucnce  altered. 

IL  An  organ  disordered  in  its  functions,  or  diseased 
in  its  structure,  may  often  be  restored  to  a  healthy 
state,  by  sudi  dru{^  as  it  can  thus  Appropriate. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  look  a/  the  living  bodyX 
and  at  the  coundcss  living  actions  which  are  simul- 
taneously and  unceasingly  going  on,  with  amazing 
v^ur  and  activity,  in  the  living  organs.  We  see 
food  assimilated  and  converted  into  blood,  and  by  this 
process  the  entire  frame  continually  restored  ;  we  see 
substances  which  caimot  be  thus  assimilated,  but 
■which,  nevertheless,  arc  taken  up  into  the  blood,  and 
appropriated  by  certain  organs,  and  then  follow  effects 
sometuncs  evil,  sometimes  gcHxl. 

To  sonic,  pcrhaps>  it  \>-ould  seem  to  he  a  belter  way 
than  cither  of  these,  to  try  to  put  the  facts  into  words, 
which  arc  free   from   metaphor^  as,  for  example^  into, 
such  expressions  as  these  \-^ 

Drugs  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  otherwise  intro- 
duced mto  the  body,  are  absorbed,  that  is,  taken  into 
the  blood,  and  conveyed,  by  the  circulation  of  this 
fluid,  to  all  part*. 

The  organs  have  the  powi»r  to  appropriate  the 
particles  of  these  drugs  thus  circulating,  that  is.  to 
separate  them  from  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  to 
deposit  them  in  their  own  tissue. 

This  is  not  done  indiscriminately,  but  some  organs 
take  some  drugs,  and  othtrrs  take  different  ones. 

The  particles  of  a  dnjg  being  thus  placed  in  the 
substance  of  an  organ,  the  manner  in  which  that  organ 
performs  its  functions  is  altered. 

if  the  organ  was  previously  in  health,  disorder  or 
disease  is  produced ;  if  not  in  health,  the  alteration 
effected  is,  frequently,  the  restoration  of  a  hciilthy 
slate. 
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These  views  are  the  more  earnestly  dwelt  upon, 
becaiise  I  think  the  true  antagonism  between  the  best 
part  of  the  old  practice,  and  the  best  part  of  the  new 
will  be  found  in  diem. 

No  doubt,  a  large  portion  of  tl:e  usual  practice  of 
medicine  is  empirical,  and  mere  routine,  founded  upon 
the  supposed  good  effects  of  fonner  experience  ;  still, 
in  all  ages  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a 
principle,  having  a  show  of  reason^  in  addition  to 
experience. 

indeeti.  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  divest  our 
minds  of  theoretical  or  hypothetical  speculations. 
Hence,  some  system,  however  wild  and  chimerical, 
has  alwa)"3  prevailed  ;  one  succeeding  anotlicr,  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity^  according  to  the  general 
activity  or  torpor  of  the  human  understanding.  The 
earliest  notions  of  which  we  have  authentic  informa- 
tion wer<_'  those  of  the  four  elementary  qualities,  hot 
and  cold  and  dry  and  moist;  with  tlic  four  humours, 
blofxl  ami  bile.  :iUii  phlrgm  and  black  bilt^ ;  the*  cnction 
of  these  humours,  and  the  critical  days  on  which  thii* 
occurred.  These  hypotheses  prevail  in  most  of  the 
essays  or  writings  forming  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion ;  though  they  are  vigorously  opposed  in  one  of 
them,  the  treatise  on  "the  Ancient  Medicine,"  in 
which  this  substantial  maxim  seems  to  be  laid  down, 
that  nothing  should  be  affirmed  concerning  nature, 
until  the  certainlj'  of  it  is  proved  by  the  olscrvation  of 
the  senses- 

The  system  of  Themison.  and  tlie  methodists 
followed.  In  this  view  all  discasf^  were  arranged  in 
two  categories — the  constricted  and  the  relaxed, 
"sirictum  el  laxum/'  The  former,  or  ccrustricted, 
included  such  diseases  as  apoplexy,  lethargy,  convul- 
sions, angina,  ileus,  epilepsy,  mania,  jaundice.  &c. 
The  relaxed  embraced  gastralgia,  cholca-a,  ha:mor- 
rhagcs,  &c-  Two  tlicrapcuuc  rules  were  adequate  to 
meet  these  views,  namely,  to  relax  when  there  is 
constriction,  and  to  consiringc  when  there  is  n:Iaxa- 
tiun. 
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Methodism,  by  its  easy  simplicity,  gained  many 
admirers,  and  made  mpid  pnjjjrcss  until  it  was 
demolished  by  Galcn,  \vho3C  talents  and  learning 
did  not  preserve  him  from  stooping  to  ridicule  the 
di&ciples  of  this  school,  whom  he  called  the  "  asses 
of  Ihessaly." 

Galen  restored  the  H  ippocratic  doctrines,  and 
established  the  school  of  the  dogmatists,  which 
continued  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  ihe  dogma  or 
maxim  being  "  contraria  contrariis  curantur." 

In  recent  times  we  liave  been  again  captivaied  by 
the  charm  of  simplicity*  Cullcn  intfudticcd  the  "spasm 
of  the  extreme  vessels/'  and  its  opposite  relaxation. 
This  xvas  generalised  to  the  uttermost  by  his  pupil 
Brown,  who  distinguished  only  two  pathological 
states,— the  s/Aeaic  and  the  asi&mu.  The  former 
included  only  a  small  number  of  diseases,  the  latter 
or  asihmu  was  made  Xo  embrace  all  the  reiit :  and 
these  were  to  be  treated  indiscriminately  with  stimuJ 
lams;  than  which  a  more  mischievous  doctrine  could' 
not  be  put  forward- 
All  tliesc  systems,  it  will  be  observed,  adhcnrd  more 
or  less  distinctly  to  the  maxim  "  contraria  contrariis 
cunintur;*'  and  it  is  in  opposition  to  these  tliat 
Hahnemann  contcniled  for  his  method,  "similia  simili- 
bus  curanntr" 

But  among  the  many  efforts,  successively  made,  to 
establish  a  theory,  one  of  the  latest,  and  the  one 
having  most  to  recommend  it,  is  the  method  of  avoid- 
ing tile  diseased  organs,  and  acting  upon  the  healthy 
ones. — the  principle  of  revulsion  or  counter-irritation. 

This  principle,  and  the  principle  of  homccopathy,  as 
interpreted  in  this  Essay,  are  based  upon  the  same 
general  fact,  namely,  the  iocai  action  of  drugs,  or  the 
specific  action  of  each  dmg  ui>on  special  organs^  to  die 
exclusion  of  other  ijarts  of  the  body. 

The  older  notion  professes  to  relieve  or  cure  a 
disease  situated  in  one  locality,  by  giving  such  drugs 
as  act  upon  another ;  or,  by  producing  an  artificial  irri- 
tation or  morbid  condition  in  one  or  more  of  the  healthy 
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ports,  by  m^anK  of  which  the  ongiiial  ailment, 
aficcring  some  other  part,  shrill  he  mitigated  or  re- 
moved. 

One  of  the  most  talented  and  energetic  advocates  of 
this  method  was  the  late  Dr  Armstrong;  whose  Lec- 
tures on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  attracted  enthusiastic 
audiences  in  London  forty  years  ago. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  meihod,  and  the  one 
now  advocated,  start  at  the  same  point,  or  rest  upon 
facts  admitted  by.  and  essential  to  both,  namely,  the 
local  action  of  remedies ;  but  in  the  next  step  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other; — the  one  acts 
upon  the  healthy  pans,  and  avoids  the  diseased  ones; 
the  other  acts  upon  the  ailing  organs,  and  carefully 
leaves  the  he;ilihy  ones  untouched.  Or,  the  one  adds 
an  artificial  disease  to  the  natural  one  ;  the  other  lets 
well  alone,  and  endeavours  to  cure  by  direct  action 
upon  the  diseased  part- 
It  is,  I  think,  not  less  obvious  which  of  these  two 
methods  commends  ilsclf  most  to  our  common  sense. 
The  only  question  which  is  likely  to  be  asked  is  a 
practical  one;  if  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  that  is, 
jicmccopathy,  or  as  it  might  be  called,  taking  our 
preseni  view  of  it,  Organopaihy,^  is  it  practicable  r  and 
if  so,  is  it  successful  ? 

Thai  this  plan  i?i  both  practicable  and  successful,  all 
who  have  met  me  here  to-<L"iy  bear  witness.  For, 
though  most  of  you  may  have  followed  Hahnemann  in 
observing  and  prescribing  for  symptoms  only,  yet  it  is 
clear  thai,  if  the  symptoms  of  the  drug  given  as  a 
remedy  bt:  really  the  same  as,  or  very  similar  to.  tliose 
of  the  disease  for  which  it  has  been  prescribed,  the 
organs  acted  upon  by  the  drug  must  generally  be 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  those  in  which 
the  disease  is  seated ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  cases 
which  have  been  best  observed  and  best  prescribed 
for. 


*  I  dislike  sectarian  names,  but  it  is  impcssiblc  to  avoid 
them. 
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For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not  practised 
according  to  the  homcnopathic  method,  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  lay  before?  them  wel I -sr looted  and  important 
cases  ; — cases  in  which  there  cannot  be  much  dmiht  as 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  nor  as  to  the  organs  which 
have  the  power  of  selecting  ihe  drugs  given  :  and  from 
which  it  shall  plainly  appear  that  the  organs  whicli 
are  affected  by  disease,  and  which  appropriate  the 
drugs  given,  and  are  benefited  by  Uiem.  are  the 
same,* 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  true  hosts  ofnudicine^ 

It  was  the  conviction  of  Bocrhaave,  than  whom 
modern  Europe  has  not  st^^ui  a  greater  physician,  that 
he  knew  no  remedy  but  that  which  was  made  such  by 
being  opportunely  used;  ("Nullum  ego  cognosco  re- 
medium  nisi  quod  tempcstivo  usu  fiat  talc").  Now.  to 
discover^  by  a  careful  diagnosis^  the  affected  oi^ns. 
and  to  prescribe,  by  an  iniimatc  toxicological  acquaint- 
ance with  drugs,  thai  which  these  organs  will  appro- 
priate, IS  to  use  the  opportune  remedy  ;  and  this*  may 
be  adduced,  if  you  please,  as  an  tllustralion  of  the  say- 
ing of  Pittacus.  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Orcccc, 
that  "opportunity  ij*  everything," 

Study  symptoms  as  much  as  you  can,  the  more 
accurately  and  minutely  the  better,  but  do  not  rest 
satisfied  with  this;  trace  them  to  the  internal  parts 
whose  morbid  condition  has  produced  them,  —  be 
pathologists.  And  so  with  drugs;  the  profession  is 
dreply  indebted  to  Hahnemann  for  setting  the  example 
of  proving  drugs  on  healthy  persons  ;  let  this  be  done 


*  I  am  aware  lliat  men  brought  up  with  a  severe  mathe- 
matical tfclucation  ari^  apt  to  be  clis<;:ttisfi(?d.  unfp^s  t^cy  can 
have  a  demoitstratioti*  This  perhaps  arises  from  want  of 
more  reflection,  and  of  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
other  branches  or  knowledge.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
questions  in  rhysiology  and  Medicine  luve  too  many 
elements  in  them  to  Admit  of  fiuch  dcmon^itratron  ;  And 
further,  that  if  the  received  practice  met  with  stmthr 
doubts  and  objections,  it  would  be  shattered  to  pKces  at 
once. 
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again  and  again,  with  al!  the  helps  that  modem  science, 
particularly  ch<!nii*itrj%  can  afford  ;  but  do  not  stop 
with  thn  ohsc'_rvation  of  symptoms  ;  tr>'  to  get  at  the 
internal  morbid  state:  for  this  purpose  such  works  as 
that  of  Professor  Christison,  "  on  Poisons,"  will  be  use- 
ful. By  joining  these  two  arches  together  (he  ^df 
whuk  ka&  hitherto  separated  diseases  and  rerfudics  nmy 
6e  bridged  otter} 

You  shall  be  detiined  with  only  one  remark  further 
on  this  part  of  my  subject  With  a  good  i)alho!oj;ical 
diagnosis,  when  the  or^ns  which  are  the  seat  of 
disease  are  well  ascertiincd ;  and  with  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  preference  of  certain  organs  for  certain 
dmgs,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  prescribe  so  as  to 
act  either  upon  the  healthy  parts  or  upon  the  diseased 
ones  In  deciding  which  method,  of  these  two,  ought 
10  be  adopted,  tliere  is  a  precept  of  the  Father  of 
Meihunt;  wlueh  will  help  to  guide  us<  He  says,  '*  The 
physician  ought  Co  do  good  to  his  patient : — or  at  least 
he  should  ao  nc  h^rm"  Now  the  counter-irritant 
plan,  if  carried  oiit  beyond  a  musttircl  poultice,  or  some 
innocent  proceciling  like  that,  transgresses  this  wise 
prec<;pt.  For,  it  creates  an  addiiwnal  ailment,  by 
irritating  or  inflaming  some  previously  healthy  part.  I 
remember  an  old  lady,  w*hen  it  was  proposed  to  put  an 
issue  under  the  knee  for  an  ulcer  on  the  ancle,  exclaim- 
ing,  "  thrn  1  shall  have  two  ftore^  instead  of  one!" 
I^^t  us  be  content  with  nature's  one  sore,  and  do  our 
best  to  heal  tt ;  and  if  homceopatliists  will  accept  diese 
views,  and  put  them  forward  with  good  sense  and 
good  manni'-Ts,  their  adoption  by  the  entire  medical 
profession  need  not  be  despaired  of. 

We  may  now  understand  the  work  in  which,  accord- 


'  During  the  tlUcu^ion  after  the  reading;  of  tliis  Address,  I 
wac  informed  that  it  has  been  f>bjecte<l  to  theie  view*,  that  the 
careful  observation  of  symptoms  has  been  forsaken  for  the 
study  of  morbid  appearances :  this,  assuredly,  is  a  great  mis- 
apprehension of  my  meaning. 
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ing  to  the  notions  I  Kave  liad  the  pleasure  to  suggest 
to  you,  we  have  steadily  to  be  enraged, 

Th<:re  are  three  ways  in  whicli  disease  is  to  be 
studied,  in  order  lo  asceruin  the  organs  which  are 
affected,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent. 

I5t.  In  the  symptoms;  whirh  are  produced  hy  them. 
The  science  of  Semriotus,  This  has  been  very  clitt- 
gcnlly  pursued  since  tlie  days  of  Hipjx)crates,  and 
specially  and  ver>'  minutely  by  Hahnemann,  and  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  forming  his  school. 

The  deficiency  in  this  department  is  the  want  of  the 
power  of  discriminating  between  such  symptoms  as  are 
peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  oC  each  organ,  or  set  of 
oigans,  and  such  as  are  not. 

2nd.  In  the  morbid  conditions,  and  appearances  after 
deadi,  connected  with  the  symptoms-  The  scicrice  of 
Pathology.  This  department  has  atso  been  laboriously 
toiled  in  from  the  time  of  Morgagni^  by  all  schools 
except  that  of  Hahnemann.  The  deficiency  to  be  noted 
is  the  want  of  a  closer  connection  of  the  symptoms  witli 
tht;  morbid  changes  bdonj;ing  lo  crach  organ. 

These  two  branches  of  science  have  h<:cn  well 
studied  scpardtcly.  Both  would  be  made  more  useful 
in  practice,  if  the  link  which  binds  them  together 
were  made  stronger,  and  brought  more  prominently 
into  view. 

3rd.  In  the  changes  in  the  material  composition  of 
the  organs  affected.  The  science  of  C/t€fnis/ry.  This 
is  mort!  difficult,  and  consequently  les^  advanced  than 
the  other  two.  Ncvcrtht^less  a  *;tart  has  been  made, 
and  not  without  meeting  witli  good  encouragement  to 
proceed.  It  calls  loudly  upon  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  to  engage  in  its  pursuit 

And  diere  are  three  similar  wMys  in  whicli  we 
may  learn  the  local  action  of  drugs,  by  which  to  be 
guided  in  their  use-     The  art  of  'ntcrapctitus. 

isL  By  the  ^mpiofm  they  produce  when  given  to 
healthy  persons.  The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Hahnemann  for  taking  the  lead  in  this  research  ; 
others  have  since  devoted  themselves  to  it»  and  have 
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acojmiilated  a  vast  bulk  of  details.  Two  de6ciencics 
are  to  be  noted  ;  the  symptoms  which  arc  essential  ard 
characteristic  need  separacion  from  such  as  are  trivial 
and  unimportant;  and  the  connection  between  symp- 
toms and  the  organs  whose  maladies  give  rise  to  them 
requires  to  be  made  plainer. 

md.  Uj*  the  morbiH  conditmiSy  and  appearances  afier 
death.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  some  extent 
by  lexicologists  in  connection  with  jurisprudence.  It 
needs  to  be  much  further  developed,  and  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  cherapeutics. 

3rd.  By  the  prestnu  of  the  drug  in  the  organs 
afiixtcd  by  it.  What  knowledge  we  pu^^ess  on  this 
subject  vfc  also  owx:  to  the  students  of  toxicology. 
It  15  little  advanced,  and  will  reward  further  re- 
search* 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  thoughts  which^  in  obedience 
to  your  request,  I  am  happy  to  lay  before  you.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  both  suggestive  and  stimulat- 
ing 1  should  it  do  so,  your  happiness,  as  well  as  mine, 
will  be  increas^ed 


The  remarks  on  patholc^  in  thi.s  Essay  have  been  met 
by  some  critica  with  the  a&scrtion  that  the  internal  con* 
dition«,  as  well  as  the  outward  signs,  are  to  be  enumcxuted  as 
symptoms.  Tliis  is  to  obliterate  the  distinctive  meaning  of 
woi^s,  and  to  stultify  all  serious  discussion.  Symptoms  arc 
signs.  There  must  be  the  iJiing  signifit^d.  An  inward  inflani- 
matJon  shows  itsdf  outwiirdly  by  a  quickened  pulse,  a  hot 
skin,  loaa  of  appetite  and  strength,  &e.,  and  the  patient  say^ 
he  has  pain.  Thi-.tc  ar(^  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation. 
The  inflammation  is  the  pathological  condition,  and  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms.  When  one  of  the  onfK<^s  of  the  heart  i» 
narrowed,  or  when  the  rush  of  blood  through  it  is  much 
increased,  on  listcnin;*  to  the  heart's  movements  we  hear  the 
bci1ow5  ftound.  The  fornier  is  the  pathological  condition ; 
th?  lattfrr  is  the  symptom  which  is  caused  by  it. 

No  branch  of  knowlcdj^c  can  be  extended,  unless  the 
writers  upon  it  agree  to  give  the  words  Ihcy  use  a  definite 
meaning,  and  adhere  to  the  use  of  tZiese  words  Jn  the  sense 
which  hds  been  given  then).     ^1^74-) 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 


"Among  all  the  gratifications  of  life,  I  know  of  none 
greater  than  learning  some  new  mode  of  curing  diseases  or 
relieving  pain." 

Hk  Corrigan, 


RSSAY    XVI.' 


THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 


"  It  i^  foolislt  to  make  that  a  maCtef  of  discussion  wfikh 
any  one  may  decide  by  experiment-'*  Staiiu 


Medicines  are  stibstances  belonging  to  the  mineral, 
vcg*;table,  or  animal  kingdoms,  wnich  aro  not  nutri- 
tive, or  which  are  not  assimiht<^d  by  the  proc^^  of 
digestion,  and  therefore  cannol,  in  this  sense,  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  the?  living  body. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  pajx-r  they  may  be  described 
by  three  characteristics :  characteristics  well  known 
and  admitted,  but  hitherto  unexplained :— The  first, 
that  their  action  is  more  or  less  partial  or  local ;  the 
second,  that  this  action  in  disease  is  often  curative; 
the  third,  that  in  health  it  is  always  more  or  less 
injurious. 

i.  The  action  of  medicines  received  into  the  body  is 
local ;  to  borrow  an  old  chemical  phrase,  there  is  a  son 
of  elective  affinity  between  ceruin  organs  of  the  body 
and  certain  drugs.  This  fact  is  as  well  known,  though 
as  unexplained,  as  the  parallel  fact  tlial  each  organ 
selects  from  ike  uinte  cti-rrcnt  v/  btood  the  elements  of 
its  own  nulrilion  ;  or)^<tns  differing  aa  much  as  the 
brain,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  ligaments,  the  skin, 

'  Firrt  puWtshcd  in  )866<  This  Eswy  was  read  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  '  British  Assoctation  for  ihc  Advinccmcnt  of 
Science/  at  it*  Meeting  in  Nottingham  in  August,  1866. 

^^ 
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the  organs  of  the  senses,  appropriate  from  Uie  same 
litiuid  the  materials  for  their  own  ^construction  and 
constant  reparation  ;  so  with  respect  to  medicines,  one 
organ  appropriates  one,  and  another  oman  a  different 
one ;  and  tliis  fact  is  proved  both  by  uie  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  organs  during  life,  and  by  chemical 
analysis  after  death.  Upon  this  fact  is  founded  the 
use  of  drugs  as  medicines  by  all  schools  and  upon 
every  doctnne.     This  is  the  first  characteristics 

IL  The  second,  drugs  used  as  medicines  in  disease 
often  have  a  curative  effect.  This  also  is  an  admitted 
but  unexplained  fact 

On  these  two  characteristics  you  need  not  be 
detained  longer  by  any  fuilhcr  observations. 

Iir  To  the  third  charactcrisric  I  beg  leave  tu  ^1 
your  serious  attention.  It  is  thia,  the  action  of  drugs, 
when  taken  in  health,  h  always  more  or  less  injurious, 
— hence  the  name  of  ^ts^ns  given  to  the  more  active 
among  them.  This  also  h  a  notorious  fact,  and  alas  f 
one  which  often  produces  consequences  inflictir^ 
severe  grief  and  irreparable  loss.  Consequences  so 
painful,  iliai  they  have  hitherto  directed  men's  atten- 
tion almnst  (.exclusively  to  the  discovery  of  antidotes; 
for  th(Mr  pn^vention  or  removed. 

But  it  hus  bec^n  again  and  again  5u^est(Hl  that 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  action  of  dnigs  in 
health  must  be  contemplated,  namely,  with  reference  to 
the  emplayment  of  them  as  medicines.  Drugs  have 
been  diligently  investigated  by  the  students  of  toxico* 
\offf  and  medical  jurisprudence  ;  they  require  to  be  as 
diiigenlK*  studied  with  regard  to  therapciutici. 

The  first  who  suggested  this  view  of  the  subject  and 
its  importance,  so  far  as  1  can  discover,  was  Haller, 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago-  These  are  his 
words  ; — 


"  In  the  first  place,  /Ae  remedy  is  io  6e  tried  on  tA€ 
hialihy  body;  wiihoHi  any  fvretgn  substance  mixed  wiih 
ii ;  a  small  dose  is  io  be  iaken ;  and  atUndon  i^  i&  6e 
directed  io  every  ^ff^ci  produced  by  it;  for  example,  on 
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the  pulse,  the  temperature,  the  respiration,  the  secre- 
tions. Having  obtained  these  obvious  plicnomena  in 
hmltA,  you  may  then  pass  on  to  experiment  on  the 
body  in  a  siatc  0/ disease,"^ 

Eminem  physicians,  froiri  lime  lo  time,  have  ex- 
pressed [heir  approval  of  ihis  suggestion;  and  in  1842, 
about  a  hundr^^  years  iifter  its  proposal  by  I  Uller.  It 
was  more  formally  rccoj^niacd,  A  public  assemblage 
of  medical  men,  at  the  scientific  congress  held  at 
Strasburg,  In  that  yc^r  announced  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  in  the  following  r<:&olut!on  :-- 

"The  third  section  (the  medical)  are  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  experiments  with  medicines  on  healthy 
individuals  are,  in  the  preseiU  state  of  medical  science, 
of  urgent  necessity  for  physiology  and  therapeutics ; 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  known  facts  should  be 
methodically  and  scrupulously  colhrcted,  and  with 
prudence,  cautiousness,  and  scientific  exactness,  arran- 
ged, written  out,  and  published/" 

Sudi  was  the  resolution,  pasj^ed  unanimously,  at  the 
scientific  meeting  at  Sirasburg.  Iweiiiy-three  years 
after  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  namely,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Uriiish  Association  at  Birmingham  last 
year,  Dr  Acland  introduced  the  subject  from  the 
chair  of  the  section,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  was  afterwards  pre^iented  as  a  Memo- 
rial to  die  General  Medical  Council,  by  Dr.  Acland, 
on  the  I  7ih  of  May  of  this  year  : — 

"  Having  regard  to  tlie  observations  of  die  Presi- 
dent, Professor  Acland,   in  his  inaugural  address,  the 

*  "  Primum^  in  corpon  sarto  meilcia  tenLanda  e«t ;  sine 
pcrc^rinA  iillA  misccIA ;  «xtgua  illiuit  dosis  tngcrenda ;  et  ad 
omncs  qii^e  indc  contingent  aHcctioncs,  quis  pulsus,  quts 
calor,  quae  rcspiratio,  quasnam  cxcrctioncs,  attcndcndum> 
Indc  idductum  phjcnonimurum  in  jano  obviurum.  transcaa 
ad  cxpcrimcnta  tn  c&rpor€  ff^Gi^'" 
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Comniittee  of  the  sub-seaicn  of  i>hysiolcCT.  Jesire 
rcspectfuUy  to  intimate  their  opinion  of  the  jjn^at 
advantijjt  which  would  accnie  tc  phjslolwical  (and 
thereby  to  medical)  science,  if  the  Gei^ral  Council 
should  think  ht,  by  pecuniary  grarts  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  suitable  persons,  to  undertake  invest igat ions 
into  the  physiological  action  of  medicines,  A  few 
agents  when  adniinisiered  in  poisonous  doses  have 
zTonti  been  made  the  subjects  of  such  research ;  and 
whilst  the  remedial  eflecis  of  even  such  well-known 
agents  as  quintiic  have  been  udnittted  for  ages,  their 
modiLs  of  action  arc  Vfiitt  unknown-  Even  to  thiSi 
moment  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  remedies  rest 
only  upon  ordinary'  observation  ami  general  !nfcrcncca> 
The  Committee:  is  wol!  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  prosecuting  exact  physiological  enquiries  />/  s/aJ^s  of 
disease^  and,  above  alb  of  the  necessitj'  of  devising  n^w 
nwdes  o/  invtsiiga/ian ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  recent 
researches  of  an  analogous  nature  in  h^ilfh,  they  do 
not  doubt  there  are  iHiysiolo^nsts  and  physicians  of 
approved  ability  in  such  researches,  who  would  be  able 
to  devise  the  methods^  and  bring  the  results  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Committee  also  venture 
to  suggest  that  no  exijerimcnts  should  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  which  (in  addition  to  others)  arc  not  made 
in  ordinarj'  medicinal  <Ioscs  in  the  diseases  for  the 
relief  of  which  the  remedies  are  administered,  (as  well 
as  in  poisonous  doses,)  and  which  are  not  [icrformed 
wiUi  all  the  care  and  exactitude  known  in  mcxlem 
physiological  research.  That  this  resolution  bo  signed 
by  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretaries,  on 
the  pan  of  die  Committee,  and  that  ilie  President  be 
requested  to  present  il  to  the  Medical  Council." 

The  [presentation  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Medical 
Council  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  in 
which  the  Importance  of  the  subject  was  admitted  on 
all  sides  ;  and  though  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  was 
negatived  by  sixteen  votes,  on  the  ground  that  to 
undertake  the  task  j*uggested  would  be  to  exceed  the 
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powers  given  to  the  Council  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
five  members  voted  in  its  favour 

Such  have  been  the  suggestions  and  resolutions  to 
make  experiments  with  drugs  upon  healthy  persons,  up 
to  the  present  hour.  The  sabject  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Dr-  Acland,  whose  good  commencement  reflects 
upon  him  hit;h  praise,  and  I  trust  he  will  prosecute  his 
undertaking  with  vigour.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  wish  to  winder,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  his 
work;  on  the  contrary,  the  motive  which  has  urged 
me  to  read  this  paper  is  the  hope  of  ofiering  some 
assistance.  Having  myself  been  deeply  interested  in 
this  subject  for  many  years,  I  could  not  be  altogether 
sileni  now  that  it  has  been  formally  and  officially 
brou^lil  before  llie  British  Association; — a  society  of 
which  I  have  been  an  attached  member  almost  from 
IK'S  origin ;  a  society  which   has  so  many  claims  to  the 

Satitudc  of  England,  for  the  helping  hand  which  it 
\%  hckt  out  to  al]  lovers  of  science  ;  a  society  which, 
if  it  now  inaugurate  a  new  investigation  into  the 
properties  and  uses  of  drugs  as  medicines,  will  add 
another  claim  to  this  gratitude,  the  magnitude  of  which 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated. 

Thuft  experiments  to  ascertain  the  physiological 
action  of  medicines  have  been  suggested  ;  a  qiia^tion 
now  arises,  have  they  been  attempted  ?  They  have,  hy 
several  hands  ;  and  befoi;e  a  fresh  scries  of  experiments 
is  commenced,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  labours  of 
our  predecessors. 

Haller  was  the  first  to  make  the  proposal ;  but  he 
did  not  attempt  the  work.  Probably  the  first  who  did 
so  was  Stccrk.  of  Vienna,  physician  to  the  Emperor. 
Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  undertook  to  investigate 
the  action  of  several  powerful  drugs  upon  himself;  for 
example,  f&tunm,  coUhiatm.  aconite,  siramoniwn.  His 
experiments  attracted  wide  attention  ;  the  subjects  of 
them  were  rapidly  introduced  into  extensive  use  as 
medicines  ;  unfortunately,  they  were  too  highly  praised, 
and  healing  powers  beyond  the  tnith  were  altriUuud  lo 
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them :  as  a  natural  consequence  they,  and  the  worthy 
author  of  the  €X]X3rimcnts  upon  them,  passed  into 
neglect  and  almost  lato  oblivion. 

Some  thirty  years  later,  another  German  phj^ician 
took  up  tile  QuhjffCt  with  great  energy  and  p(?rsGver- 
ance ;  and,  aftnr  having  devoted  to  it  m-iny  yrars 
of  untiring  labour,  produced  a  whole  Materia  Medica 
of  drugs,  with  which  he  had  experimented  upon 
himself,  and  upon  numerous  friends,  whom  he  had  in- 
duced to  share  with  him  the  trouble,  the  suffering,  and 
the  risk- 

These  volumes  have  now  been  studied,  day  and 
night  by  some  thousands  of  medical  practitioners, 
and  have  been  their  almost  solitary  guide  through 
a  successful  practice  of  their  profession,  for  ncany 
seventy  years^  and  in  every  region  of  the  civilised 
world. 

This  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  of  itself  gives  the 
experiments  of  Samuel  Hahnemann  a  claim  to  respect- 
ful consideration. 

In  support  of  theae  experiments  ic  may  be  stated ; — 

I.  That  ihcy  were  made  by  a  considerable  number 
of  intelligent  persons,  of  different  ages  and  tempera- 
ments, and  of  both  sexe^* 

3,  That  they  were  made  by  these  persons  in  ^w/M. 
Haller's  first  requirement- 

3-  That  each  dn^  was  experimented  upon  hyiUelf^ 
without  any  foreign  ^ubi;tancc  being  mixed  with  it. 
Haller's  second  rerpiirement- 

4,  That  the  doses  made  use  of  were  gimcrally  small 
ones.     Hallers  third  requirement 

5.  That  the  results  of  the  experiments  were  diligently 
and  conscientiously  observed,  and  written  down. 
Haller's  fourth  requirement  This  was  carried  so  far 
that  even  details  apparently  insignificant  were  in- 
serted, lest  any  real  effect  of  the  medicine  should  be 
omitted 

6.  That  the  mental  and  moral  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  bodily  symptoms,  were  carefully  noted. 
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7,  That  a  novel,  and.  1  think,  an  excellent  method 
of  preparing  the  drugs  for  experiments  was  adopleA 
Plants  were  bruiseti  while  fresh  and  in  perfection,  and 
the  sap,  obtained  by  straining,  was  mixed  with  alcohol, 
(to  prevent  fermentation  and  decomposition,)  and  used 
in  this  condition.  Infusions,  decoctions,  dried  powders, 
extracts,  and  other  complicated  preparations  being  re- 
jected. Minerals^  and  other  insoluble  substances, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  division  by  being 
triturated  with  an  inert  material  In  this  way,  it  may 
be  remarked,  an  admirable  reform  was  introduced  into 
pliarinac)% 

8>  That,  lastly,  a  strict  regimen  was  adhered  to  by 
cadi  person,  during  tlie  time  the  experiments  were 
being  made. 

Tnese  are  conditions  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
mu'st  be  observed  in  any  future  experiments  upon  the 
physiological  action  of  medicines.  It  will  be  possible 
to  add  to  thtir  completeness  by  availing  ourselves  of 
mechanical  invrntinns  .=iuch  as  the  atethnscope,  and  of 
th«"  procL'sses  of  modt^rn  chemistry. 

What  I  think  are  defects  not  in  Hahnemann's  ex- 
perimenLs  but  in  the  record  he  has  given  us  of  them, 
and  which  it  will  be  necessary  and  quite  possible  to 
avoid  in  reporting  further  investigation,  shall  now  be 

fioinlcd  out.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  have 
ollowed    Hahnemann,  and    who  have  repeattxl  and 
greatly  increased  his  observations,  have  also,  for  the 
most  part,  repeated  his  defects- 
These  defects  consist  : — 

1.  In,  commonly,  not  stating  the  doses  of  the  drugs 
which  were  taken  in  the  experiments, 

2.  In  not  recording  die  daily  progress,  so  that  a  case 
of  experiment  might  be  reported  in  the  same  way  as  a 
case  uf  disease* 

3.  In  breaking  up  the  connection  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena, in  order  to  arrange  the  symptoms  under  headings 
made  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  eyes, 
cars,  nose,  mouth,  throat,  chL-st»  stomach,  arms,  &c  &c. 
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4.  In  mixing,  in  tliis  arrangeinent,  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  experienced  by  a  dozen  or  more 
separate  persons. 

5.  In  adding  to  the  symptoms  of  the  experimenters 
thoseof  accidental,  and  even  of  fatal  cases  of  poisoning, 
without  indicating  which  syniptonu*  belong  to  these, 
nor  the  dusE^s  by  which  they  w^rre  pruduccd, 

6.  In  recording,  without  dlscriininatiun,  cv<:ry  trivial 
sensation  and  cvcit  slight  circumstance  occurring  after 
the  dose  of  the  drug  had  been  taken.  In  this 
manner  symptoms  have  bt:t:n  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent,  that  with  many  drugs  it  is  vcrj'  difficult  to  lay, 
hold  of  their  characteristic  effects. 

Such  are  the  deficinicttrs  in  the  reports;  but  there 
is  one  defect  which  belongs  to  the  cxpt-rimt^ts  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  tliefr  r*:cord — -though  Hahnemann 
himself  and  many  of  his  admirers  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  great  excellencies  of  his  system^ — namely, — 

That  he  limits  himself  to  the  obser\*ation  of  symp- 
toms, and  dees  not  endeavour  to  connect  them  to- 
other, so  as  to  represent  a  pathological  condition. 
But  as  1  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  last  year  at 
Birmingham/  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  now. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  obvious  and  graveas 
I  tl)ink  they  are,  the  xvork  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  Hahnemann  was  a  mighty  work,  and  it  was  nobly 
done;  and  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when  he  will 
receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  profession,  as  well  as 
of  tlie  worlX 

The  time  which  can  be  reasonably  claimed  for  this 
paper  is  so  limited,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  what  has  buen  done  in  this  province 
of  labour  by  others  since  Hahnemann's  time.  But  a 
great  deal  has  l>een  accomplished,  with  which  those 
who  are  willing  to  begin  ihe  work  afrL-sh  -should  make 
themselves  acquainted.  There  are  upwards  of  diree 
thousand    medicd  men    of  this  school  on   the  North 
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American  Conlinent  alone,  and  many  among  them  are 
able  and  industrious  ricn,  I  will  content  myself  with 
one  extract  from  an  address  delivered  not  long  ago  at 
New  York.  Un  W,  H.  Watson  spoke  to  this 
effect ;— 

'*  If  Ilahnemann  had  done  nothing  else  lie  wotiKl  l>e 
entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind,  for  his 
suggestions  in  regard  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
medical  powers  of  drugs,  by  experimenting  with  them 
on  the  healthy  subject.  This  is  the  glorious  mission  of 
our  school-  While  our  brethren,  under  the  guidance 
of  Rokitansky  and  his  colleagues,  are  rendering  great 
ser\'icetoihe  world  by  elucidating  the  effects  of  disease, 
through  their  researches  in  the  domain  of  pathology,  to 
us  belongs  the  honour  of  discovering  and  applying  those 
remedies  Avhich  will  relieve  the  diseased  conditions 
brought  to  light  by  the  knife  of  the  pathologist-  It  is 
only  by  large  nun^bersof  persons  that  reliabTe  provings 
of  dnigs  can  be  carried  on.  1  he  constant  symptoms, 
obtained  by  hundreds  of  individuals  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  same  drug,  must  necessarily  be  its 
characteristic  symptoms:  whereas  many  of  the  symp- 
toms obtained  by  a  single  prover  may  be  purely 
imaginarj',  or  the  result  of  some  accidental  cause,  and 
have  no  relation  of  caust;  and  effect  to  the  drug  which 
ha^  been  adiiiistered.  But  when  a  hundred  persons  in 
good  health  arc  afiected  in  a  certain  manner,  after 
taking  a  particular  drug,  the  conclusion  is  irrc^isublc 
that  iht:  symptoms  thus  produced  are  the  effects  of  the 
dntg  which  has  be<:n  administered." 

I  I  will  now.  with  your  permission,  venture  upon  some 

^H      suggrsfiofTX  which  may  l>e  of  use  to  those  who    shall 
^^       ui^ertake  tlie  further  prosecution  of  this  great  work. 

L 


I,  On  the  of>J€C(s  to  6c pitrmcei. 
II,  On  the  rHO<U  of proucding. 
III.   OnlViK  uiiiisalwH  t// i/u  r€suiis<. 

L  On  the  objects  to  be  pursued. 
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These,  I  think,  are  the  three  following  :— 

1.  To  ascertain  the  4'i^<»«jtf^r/fl^  by  each  drug. 
(i)    By  careful  diagnosis, 

(it)  By  chemical  investigations  in  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning. 

2.  To  learn  the  ^c^/s  product  upon  these 
oigans,  the  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. 

(/)   By  observation  of  symptoms. 
(«)  By  post-mortem  examinations. 

3.  To  discover,  if  pos**ibIe,  the  modus  optrandi. 
This  object.  I  think,  must  of  necessity  be  post* 
poned.  until  the  two  former  have  been  consider- 
ably advanced 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  oi^ns  affected  by 
each  drug,  a  great  deal  of  care  will  be  needed  with 
respect  to  the  doses  with  which  the  experiments  are 
made.  Tartarised  antimony  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
familiar  example  of  what  is  meant.  This,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  in  one  dose  acts  on  die  lungs,  in  another  on 
the  skin,  in  a  third  on  the  bowels,  and  in  a  fourth  on 
the  stomach, 

Anoilier  point  of  importance  is  to  discover  the  organ 
which,  in  a  given  dose  of  the  drug,  is  the  Jirsl  to 
appropriate  it  and  so  to  be  acted  upon  by  it ;  then 
that  which  is  second,  thirds  aiid  soon.  In  this  way  the 
several  urgans  which  have  an  aHitiity  for  the  given 
drug  may  be  made  out,  and  their  relative  power  of 
attmction.  As  an  Illustration  of  this  point  the  fuart 
and  its  strong  affinity  for  the  following  drugs  may  be 
referred  to ; — 

Aconite^ 
Spigelia, 
Bovisla^ 
DigUaiis, 

The  primary  action  uf  Uiesc  drugs,  in  certain  doses,  Is 
on  the  heart ;  but  if  wc  enquire  after  die  secondary 
one,  that  is,  after  the  oi^n  which,  in  the  second  place. 
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or  in  a  subordiiute  manner,  appropriales  each  of  them, 
we  shall  firul  that  It  i§  different  for  each,  a.^.  :— 

Aeofa'ie,  after  the  heart,  affects  the  lirain  and  nerves, 
Spigiiia^  „  „  tlie  eyes, 

Bavuia^  »,  „  the  skin, 

OigiialUt  „  „  the  kidnc)-s. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  large  number  of 
drugs,  whose  affinities  with  certain  orgms  have  been 
already  ascertained  with  some  precision  ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  direction  the  mveslig:ation 
should  take,  and  to  show  how  attractive  and  useful  it 
must  necessarily  become  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
given  to  it  their  time  and  attetiUon, 

II.  On  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

1.  The  experimenters  should  be  intelligent  men, 
and  the  more  of  them  the  better,  especially  of 
medical  men. 

3.  The  best  known  drugs  should  be  experi- 
mented upon  first ;  next,  the  commonest  wild  plants 
of  our  native  country  :  as  the  daisy,  buttercup, 
dandelion,  furze,  while  and  black  thorn.  &c.  Sec. 

3.  The  committeeof  experimenters  should  agree 
to  trj%  at  one  time,  one  and  the  same  drug. 

4,  The  dostrs  should  be  agreed  upon.  Three 
class4_*s  have  been  recommended — 

(i)   Poisonous. 
(iij  Medicinal. 
(/«)  Infinitesimal 
The  first  to  be  u^ed  only  upon  animals.     These 
experiments  I  beg  leave  to  protest  against ;  any 
adx-antaj^'s  to  be  derived  from  them  do  not  com- 
pensate fur  the  cruelty  ;  tlie  effects  of  poisonous 
or  semi-poisonous  doses  may   be  learned  from 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  accidentally  or  vril* 
fully  taken. 

The  second,  {medicinal  doses,)  which  may  vary 
considerably  as  to  magnitude,  are  those  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  experimenters. 
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The  third,  {infimtesimal  doses,)  should.  I  thinlc, 
be  postponed  till  suflficient  positive  information 
regardin;^  the  second  has  been  obtained. 

it  is  a  question  whether  the  experimenters 
should  know  what  they  are  lakinjj.  and  it  has 
been  recommended  that  they  should  not  know. 
I  think  they  should  sometimes  know,  and  some- 
times not.  When  the  dnig  is  a  poison,  and  the 
doses  considerable,  then,  I  think,  the  person 
taking  them  slioiild  always  know. 

5.  The  experimenters  should  be  in  health;  a 
moderately  careful  regimen  should  be  observed ; 
the  drug  should  be  unmixed  with  others ;  and  the 
mental  and  moral  state  should  be  recorded,  as  well 
as  the  bodily  condition. 

6.  The  re|>orls  should  be  drawn  up  just  as 
cases  of  natural  disease  have  been  reported  by 
physicians  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates;  the 
symptoms  conscientiously  wnllcn  down  day  by 
day;  anil  a  careful  di^ignosis  and  pathology  at- 
tempted. 

7.  An  analysis  should  be  made  of  all  the  coses 
tJius  reported  of  experiments  with  the  same  drug, 
and  conclusions  drawn — 

(i)  As  to  the  organs  which  have  shown  an 
affinity  for  the  drug;  the  degrees  of 
this  aUinity:  and  the  doses  required 
for  each  oryan. 
(iV)  As  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  several 
oi^ans — the  patholc^. 

If  an  earnest  investigation  be  undertaken,  with  these 
objects  in  view,  and  pursued  in  die  manner  proposed, 
information  will  be  gradually  accumulated,  which  may 
be  drawn  up  in  a  compendium,  or  in  ladies  ;  showing  the 
several  oivun^t  and  ti^»ue^  of  the  body,  and  tlic  dnjgs, 
and  their  doses  which  each  can  appropriate  ;  the  physio- 
logical or  ]>atho1ogical  changes  occasioned  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  characteristic  symptoms,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical. 
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III.  On  ihe  utilisation  of  the  results. 

No  doubt  the  lovt:  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  should 
be  the  slrunj^cst  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  the  experi- 
mental philosopher ;  still  the  question  of  usefulness, 
how  to  turn  tlu^  discovery  of  truth  to  practical  advant- 
age, is  a  lawful  one,  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  one  of 
pressing  interest  and  importance  to  tlie  well-being  of 
mankind.  What  then  is  the  practical  end  of  these 
investigations  uito  the  action  of  drugs  iti  health  ? 
Suppose  the  tables  just  now  mentioned  were  com- 
pleted, (would  that  they  were!)  how  arc  they  to  be 
utilised  ?  It  scL-ms  to  mc  that  this  would  be  by  a  com 
pari&on  being  instituted  between  the  fhyst'ohgi^al  and 
the  ihtraptutka!  action  of  medicines:  a  comparison 
between  the  effecis  of  dnig^  in  health,  and  the  effrcts 
of  the  same  drugs  in  disease.  VVIien  this  comparison 
has  been  made,  the  further  queslinn  will  arise  how  far, 
and  in  what  manner  can  the  physiological  action  ^uide 
the  therapeutic  use  ?  How  can  these  experiments  in 
health  be  made  use  of  to  direct  the  employment  of  the 
same  dni^^s  in  disease?  It  is  in  the  highe^st  dej^rec 
probable  that  the  result  of  this  agK^^K^ite  of  experiments 
and  enouiry  will  be  the  cHUiblishment  of  a  prindple 
which  snail  l>e,  for  all  lime  coming,  a  settled  rule  in 
therapeutics, — the  compass,  the  guiding  star  to  the 
medical  practitioner. 

One  conclirding  observation — 

Diseases  are  more  or  less  local ;  the  action  of  drugs 
is  also  local ;  it  follows  that  there  arc  two  ways  in 
which  drugs  may  be  used  as  remetlies  :  they  may  be 
given,  in  any  case  of  illness,  so  that  die  action  shall  be 
upon  those  organs  which  remain  healthy,  or  upon  those 
which  iu-c  affected  by  disease.  The  former  of  these 
method:^  has  been  longest  in  use  ;  the  latter^  in  my 
judgment,  presents  the  moat  sutxessful  results.  Both 
diese  niethodf;  rest  upon  the  same  fact,  namely,  the 
local  action  of  medicines  ;  both  may  be  theoretically 
explained  ;  both  have  f>bservation  to  justify  them;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  interesting,  or  more  useful 
problem  for  the   younger   medical   men  of  the  pre,sent 
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generation  to  seek,  to  solve,  than  this  : — the  investiga- 
tion of  the  physiological  action  of  medicines,  with  the 
view  to  determine  their  therapeutic  use.^ 

^  The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  several  medical  men  took  part,  and  which 
was  closed  by  the  President,  Professor  Humphry,  who  observed 
that  the  paper  had  been  well  characterised  as  a  su^estive  one, 
for  that,  in  reality,  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject  was  as  yet 
small     (1866.) 


It  seemed  due  to  Professor  Acland  to  learn  from  him 
what  he  has  done  further  in  this  direction.  His  reply  to 
a  letter  of  enquiry  this  month  is  that  he  is  sorry  to  say 
that  unceasing  pressure  of  work  has  hindered  him  from 
writing  more  on  the  subject     (February,  1874). 
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"  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought 
to  warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavours  with  the  hope 
of  being  useful  to  the  world,  by  advancing  the  art  which  it  is 
his  lot  to  exercise;  and  for  that  end  he  must  necessarily 
consider  the  whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  its  importance." 

Samuel  Johnson. 


ANALYSIS. 


L    Revi^tv  of  tlu  Past  and  Presati  State  of  Medicine. 

1.  Authority — routine, 

2.  Reason — dogmatism. 

3.  Experience — empiricism. 
4*  Nature — scepticism. 

5,  Physical  science — philosophy 

6.  A  principle — homoeopathy. 

II.   A  Practical  Investigation  of  Homaopathy. 

1.  The  principle  separated  from  the  dose. 

2.  The  principle  restricted  to  drugs. 

3.  The  local  action  of  drugs. 

4.  Organs  the  seat  of  symptoms — Organopathy, 

5.  Component  parts  of  organs. 

6.  The  dose. 

III.   Address  to  the  different  Sections  of  the  Profession. 

1.  To  those  who  appeal  to  authority. 

2.  To  the  dc^matists. 

3.  To  the  empirics, 

4.  To  the  sceptics. 

5.  To  the  philosophers. 

6.  To  the  homceopathlsts. 

Conclusion. 
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"  If  tl  be  hard  to  think  and  write  justly,  it  is  harder  yet  to 
bring  otiicrs  to  one's  own  taste"  Richard  Mead. 


Pliny,  in  his  da)\  complains  that  those  who  have 
attempted  to  draw  pictures  of  plants  have  shown 
noticing  clearly  but  the  difficulty  of  their  undertaking. 
Physicians,  in  all  ages,  have  bu&Jcd  themselves  in 
writing  books  on  medicine;  but  the  only  point  they 
have  concurred  in  proving  is  the  perplexity  of  their 
task. 

In  o«r  day  artists  Kave  succeeded  in  producing  pic- 
tures of  plants  which  well  represent  die  elegancy  of 
their  forms,  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours.  In  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  medical 
writers  may  be  permitted  to  approach  a  similar  perfec- 
tion, and  be  able  to  describe  disease  as  it  is,  and  its 
treatment  as  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is,  ind^,  an  impression  prevalent  even 
among  educated  people,  that  medicine  has  long  been 
settled,  if  not  in  its  principles,  at  least  in  its  practice; 
and  this  makes  them  prefer  what  they  call  "the 
regular  steady  practice  according  to  rule/"  or  even 
what  they  allow  to  be  the  mere  repetition  of  routine, 
to  the   views   and    treatment    of   any  new    school. 


^  First  published  in  1867. 
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simply  because  they  are  new  and  comparatively  un- 
tried. 

Let  us  therefore  look  at  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
past  times,  and  at  its  present  condition. 

If  in  doin^  this  what  seem  to  be  errors  arc  pointed 
out.  let  me  disclaim  improper  motives  and  uncharitable 
feelings,  and  ofl'er  a  protest  against  being  supposed 
desirous  to  hold  up  any  one  to  ridicule  or  contempt 
when  sayings  are  quoted,  or  doings  are  referred  to, 
in  themselves  ludicrous  or  foolish.  1  would  gladly 
make  no  reference  to  the  common  modes  of  practice,] 
past  or  present,  if,  widiout  tliis,  it  were  possible  to  do 
justice  to  my  subject.  But  when  the  maltt^r  under  dis- 
cussion is  die  comparative  merit  of  rival  cldimants, 
tt  is  an  unavoidable,  though  it  may  be  a  painful 
duty,  to  represent  fairly  not  one  side  only,  but  both. 

My  readers  are  asked  first  to  look  at  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  medical  aflairs  up  to  our  time,  as 
Pilny  looked  at  the  botanical  pictures  of  his  time  ;  and 
having  seen  these,  to  tjrn  with  pleasure  to  that  side  of 
the  s^ibject  which  begins  to  resemble  plants  painted  by 
a  modern  artist: 

AulA&rity — routine.  We  are  told  that  the  beginning 
of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  tlie  exposing  of 
the  sick  in  public,  so  that  any  passer  by,  who  had 
been  similarly  attacked  and  cured,  might  give  his 
advice.  Later  dian  this,  all  who  were  cured  were 
required  to  go  to  the  temples,  and  there  record  the 
symploms oftheir disease,  and tlie remedies whicli were 
thou^t  to  have  cured  them-  For  a  time  every  one  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  consult  these  registers,  and 
choosing  for  his  sickness,  or  for  tliat  of  his  neighbour, 
the  medicines  of  which  experience  had  seemed  to  show 
the  value.  Afterwards  these  facts  were  collected-  Then, 
the  priests  attached  to  the  temples  seized  ttie  practice 
of  the  art,  and  formed  a  medical  code  which  was  called 
the  sacred  ^ook.  From  the  directions  of  this  book  the 
priests  who  followed  were  not  permitted  to  vary  ;  if, 
m  obeying  the  rules  tlicrc  laid  down,  they  could  not 
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save  their  patients,  ihcy  were  not  held  responsible ; 
but  if,  after  departing  from  them,  the  result  did  not 
justify  ihcir  course,  they  were /^/wrsAfti  ^ifi/A  Hmih, 

Thus,  on  the  pica  oi  authariiy  ^  further  progress 
in  the  healing  art  was  arrested,  and  the  tyranny  of 
r<f?w/;WestablislitcI;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  with 
tills  wretcht:d  stiite  of  things  the  ancient  public  seem 
to  have  been  satisfied. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  best  times  of  Greece,  medi- 
cine was  delivered  from  priest-craft  by  Hippocrates 
and  others,  and  became  a  profession  of  its  own. 

During  the  genera!  dt!cay  of  learning  and  liberty  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  fell  again  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
priests ;  and  this  led  to  the  separation  (a  misfortune  1 
think)  of  surgt^ry  from  medicine.  At  the  ptriod  of  the 
Reformation  the  treatment  of  the  sick  was  again  sur- 
rendered by  the  priests  to  a  medical  faculty ;  but  the 
separation  of  sui^ery  from  medicine  continued,  and  in 
this  country  was  perpetuated  by  the  charier  of  king 
Henry  VII L 

For  about  three  ccnlurics  medicine  has  belonged  to 
men  cxchisivcly  devoted  to  its  study  and  practice.  It 
has  made  progress  during  this  period,  and  notably  in 
some  of  its  branches,  as  anatomy,  physiology,  animal 
chemistry,  and  pathology.  But  in  respect  to  therapeu- 
tics, or  the  actual  treatment  of  the  sick,  tliis  progress 
has  been  checked  by  two  characteristics  apparently 
opposite  to  and  inconsistent  with  each  other — violent 
chang«:s  on  thn  nne  hand,  and  unthinking  routine  on 
the  odier.  Men  of  ener^^y  and  industry  have  succes- 
sively pushed  themselves  forward  as  leaders;  so  that 
doctrines  the  most  contradictory,  and  practice  the  most 
opposite,  have  been  in  vogue,  not  only  in  succeeding 
ayes,  and  in  different  countries,  but  in  the  same  age, 
and  in  the  same  country.  And  yet,  no  sooner  has  a 
teacher  etablished  a  reputation,  and  formed  a  school, 
than  r&utifu  reigns  among  his  followers.  The  excuse 
offered  for  this  being  the  authority  of  the  master. 

Sometimes  routine  is  even  more  unthinking  than 
this  : — a  physician  of  some  eminence  lately  prescribed 
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for  a  patient  not  far  from  me^  and  on  being  asked  why 
he  had  written  the  prescription,  he  replied,  ''  becnuse  I 
think  it  will  do  pood/'  But,  said  the  Questioner,  you 
must  have  some  reason  why  you  think  so,  and  the 
second  reply  was,  "  I  don't  know  at  all  t" 

Among  the  ancient  priests  there  was  but  one 
routine ;  among  the  modern  medical  practitioners 
there  are  many ;  but  the  opposition  and  contradiction 
of  the  teachers  has,  until  lately,  remained  within  the 
pale  of  the  faculty.  And  the  public  in  Europe  have 
had  very  much  the  same  feeling,  on  medical  matters, 
that  the  public  in  Chaldea  or  E^ypt  had  in  old  time ; 
they  luve  liked  what  they  thought  was  the  regular 
steady  practice  according  to  rule,  or  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  be  content  with  routine. 

That  ic  is  not  a  mistake  to  represent  the  educated 
people  in  England  as  in  the  condition  of  the  same 
cUsses  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  will  appear 
from  the  folbwing  letter  whicli  I  had  lately  the  pleasure 
to  receive : — 

"  The  art  of  healing  is  in  reality  so  complex  and  variod  that 
a  very  large  part  of  it  appears  to  me  to  rent  on  an  unexamined 
routine,  Cerlain  mecltcines  are  usually  given  to  certain  caites 
because  tlicy  have  always  been  given.  Even  if  a  medical 
Attemlant  has  no  rt^nson  wliutcvt'r  to  f;ive  for  u*\tig  lht.-in,  he 
continues  to  use  them,  because  he  knows  no  better,  He  feels 
that  In  the  beaten  track  the  responsibility  is  not  his,  but  the 
profession'^.  But  if  he  stir  out  of  the  beaten  track  the  whole 
responsibility  becomes  his,     And  thb  he  dares  not  fuoe. 

'*  All  honour  is  therefore  due  to  those  who  set  llieaisclves  to 
force  this  routine  to  give  an  account  of  itself  In  most  ca-ses 
it  can  give  no  account  But  even  when  it  can  give  no  account 
it  always  dies  hard, 

"The  ordinary  allopathic  treatment  often  remind?  rac  of 
those  savages  who,  at  the  time  of  an  ccljpsc^  bea  kettles  to 
drive  away  the  moruter  thdi  h  devouring  the  sun.  The 
medical  men  ftnci  that  with  their  treatment  the  patient  often 
reeovers:  the  savages  5nd  tliat  the  sun  always  reappears. 
The  Ic^ic  of  both  is  often  nearly  on  a  par," 

This  view  of  professional  routine,  taken  by  intelli- 
gent laymen,  is  bad.  but  ft  is  not  so  bad  as  the  reality. 
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It  would  be  mucli  worse  if  they  saw  that  medicines  are 
given,  not  because  they  have  always  been  given,  but 
because  llity  Jiavc  btcn  lately  recommendea  by  some 
autlwrily  I  while  other  medicines  of  an  opposite 
tendency  are  given  in  similar  cases  by  others,  because 
they  have  been  praised  by  another  authority ;  and  this 
not  for  one  disease  or  two.  but  for  all  Bleedings  and 
purgatives  are  had  recourse  to  by  this  practitioner; 
stimulants  and  tonics  are  given  by  that,  for  the  same 
maladies. 

'l^he  treatment  which  the  investigators  of  homoeo- 
pathy have  met  with  from  the  procession  is,  to  some 
extentt  undeceiving  the  public  on  this  topic,  and  laymen 
are  beginning  to  understand  that,  up  to  this  hour, 
there  is  nothing  settled  in  the  art  of  healing  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  tlie  most  discordant  doctrines,  and  the 
lost  antagonistic  methods  of  treatment  arc  advocated 
by  contemporary  teachers,  arc  adopted  by  their  pupils, 
and  become  pardlcl  lines  of  routine. 

The  professional  body  may  therefore  be  divided 
into  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  or  into  those  who 
occupy  posts  of  authority,  and  those  who  follow  routine. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  further  at  present 
with  tlie  latter  ;  but  if  we  carefully  examine  the  former 
we  shall  fmd  that  they  are  composed  of  the  following 
sections: — 

Rmson — do^matisnt.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
noble  minds  of  antiquity,  we  find  Hippocrates,  indeed, 
endeavouring  to  limit  himself  to  tlie  observation  of  the 

Shenomena  of  diseases^  and  the  effects  of  remedies, 
lut,  immediately  after  him,  we  see  thcstaff  of  teachers, 
headed  by  Thessalus  and  Polybius,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  by  Galen,  tr>'ing  to  use  their  reason  in  assign- 
ing the  causes  of  morbid  phenomena,  and  so  becoming 
bewildered  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  which 
both  diseases  and  remedies  are  hot,  or  cold,  or  wet,  or 
dry ;  and  we  find  themt  especially  Galen,  misled  by  a 
maxim  derived  from  these  imaginary  qualities,  and 
teaching  that  dUcases   ar^  iuna  by   iiicir  coniraria. 
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This  was  the  dogmatic  school  of  the  ancients,  and  it 
rcigncti  without  a  successful  rival  for  many  centuries 

If  we  look  at  the  men  who  have  been  teachers  stince 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  we  see  witli  surprise 
hoxv  the  medical  thanisiry  of  Silvius,  anci  the  mtdUal 
m€^h&nus  of  Borelli,  have  had  tlieir  triumphs  and 
defeats;  how  Stahl  established.  a*>  he  thought,  his 
vilal  dynamics  or  autocra/ria  :  HofTmann  his  mfdtdna 
ratwualis  ^simmiita ;  Uoerhaave,  amonjjj  other  dt 
trines.  that  de  gluUn6so  spontaneo ;  Cullt^n  his  spasnC' 
of  tlu  exirenuv^isds :  Brown  his  two  classes  of  disease, 
the  sthmk  and  the  astltenk;  and  how  these  and  other 
systems  have  been,  as  Etmuller  expresses  it.  succes* 
sively  "hissed  out  of  doors." 

And  we  look  with  wonder  at  the  fact  diat  the  same 
tendency  to  speculate  still  misleads  the  best  minds  of 
our  own  time,  A  single  instance  will  illusirate  mf 
meaning.  A  familiar  doctrine  of  fever  has  just  been 
mentioned.  Cullen's  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels ; 
a  doctrine  at  one  lime  widely  received^  but  in  iisctf 
nothing  more  than  a  conjecture  resting  upon  no  solid 
foundation,  and  now  everywhere  rejected.  Yet,  in 
a  review  lately  published,  written  by  a  physician  of 
atitliority  and  eminence,  we  find  a  similar  doctrine  of 
spasm,  which  is  advanced  by  die  writer  of  the  btjok 
reviewed,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  explanation  of 
cholera,  sjx^kcn  of  ihus,  "  surely  this  seems  a  reason- 
able theory  T' 

The  author  of  the  book  "  supposes  thai  a  sbasfn,  or 
cramped  state  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  embrace  the 
minute  pulmonary  arteries,  [Cullen's  extreme  vessels,j 
is  faused  by  (hi  ekolernic  pohmi,  and  bars  these  slender 
channels  against  the  advancing  blood."  "  Surely  this 
seems,"  says  the  reviewer,  "a  reasonable  tlieory  ,  .  , 
and  we  ntay  understa?td  h&u}  bU^ding  may  help  by  re- 
litxifig  the  spasm,'^  And  so  we  still  have  suppositions 
as  explanations  and  guides  in  practice,  laid  before  us 
by  acknowledjjed  teachers,  instead  of  observation, 
analysis,  and  induction.  An  old  friend  of  mine  wrote 
in  tlve  margin  of  his  "Cullcn/'  more  than  fifty  years 
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ago,  opposite  the  words  "  relax  the  spasm/' — "  It  is 
s:id  indeed  that  a  head  so  clear  as  the  author  s  should 
thus  be  haunted  by  spasm!" 

Truly  Hippocrates  said  well  "the  art  is  difficult!" 
These  are  the  mistakes  of  faithful  men,  of  men  who 
have  the  strongest  chims  upon  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion- They  are  men  who  have  mourned  over  the  im- 
perfections of  their  calling,  and  who  have  spent  a  long 
life  in  earnest  efforts  to  remove  lliem  ;  men  of  genius, 
learning,  and  industry;  men  who,  when  otJicr  people 
went  :o  bcd»  iighteU  a  fresh  candle.  Moreover,  they 
are  men  who  have  ever  made  a  ready  response  to  the 
calls  of  duly,  whether  those  calls  have  come  from 
patients  needing  succour,  or  from  medical  men  seeking 
information. 

Experience — crupiridsm.  As  there  wa5  among  tlic 
ancients,  so  there  is  among  modems,  anotht.T  class  of 
worthy  men  in  the  faculty,  men  of  strong  minds,  good 
sense,  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  who  distrust  aiichoriiy^ 
and  who  are  convinced  of  the  failure  of  reason  when 
employed  in  speculation.  These  men  take  up  another 
position,  and,  rejecting  hypotheses  of  all  kinds,  rely 
upon  ccpeneticc,  Dr  Stokes  recently  gave  expression 
to  this  view  in  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Empire,  on 
seconding  Professor  Acland's  motion.* 

"There  can,"  he  said,  "be  no  doubt  that  medicine 
requires  to  be  placed  on  a  much  more  scientific  basis 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  It  is  now  simply  tmpiri- 
eism;  and  that  empiricism  is  only  tolerable  and  useful 
because  it  is  wielded  by  thoughtful  men." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  section  of  physicians  no  tnie 
theory  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  is  yet  known. 
They  look  upon  the  explanatory  contrivances  of  the 
dogmatibCs  as  belonging  to  the  evils  which  Hew  out  of 
Pandora's  box.  They  limit  diemselves  therefore  to 
the  observation  of  what  Uic  senses  can  tcacli,  and  in 
prescribing  rely  upon  what  chance,  or  what  experi- 
ments made  on  the  Mck,  has  taught  them. 

^  This  motion  is  noticed  in  Essay  XVI,  p  4I9, 
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I  remember  a  <li*stinguishcd  physician,  to  urhom  I 
was  tlicn  a  pupil,  pn^scribing  carbonate  of  iron  in  large 
dosts  for  every  patiL^nt,  (ami  thoy  wtr<?  many,)  th:it  he 
saw  for  some  daj^  ;  and  this  nntwntlistinding  the  wide 
disparity  in  die  nature  of  their  casefi*  lie  wished  to 
learn  what  iron  could  do,  and  he  made  the  sick  his 
subjects,     This  is  empiricd  cxpirrinicnt 

A  few  months  ago  a  gentleman  from  an  adjoining; 
county  consulted  mc!  for  tlie  usnal  sympioms  of  indi- 
gestion brought  on  by  hard  study.  I'or  eleven  months 
he  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  leading  physician  of 
his  town  and  ncijjhbtjurhood,  and  during  those  eleven 
months  hu  liad  received  from  this  gtmtlrman  separate 
prescrijitions  of  the  following  drugs  ;  the  "  adjuvantia, 
corrigtintia,  t:t  ca:ttra"  wJtli  which  they  were  com* 
bined,  being  omitted. 


1.  Triticum  rcpena 

1 1.  Chloric  Ether> 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

12.  Liquor  Porassie. 

3,  RhubarK 

13-  Taraxnrum, 

4.  Iron  and  Quinine. 

r4.   Bismuth. 

5.  Capsicum. 

15.  Salicine. 

6.  Prussic  Acid, 

16,  Cascarilla. 

7,  Gentian. 

17,  Spirit  of  Nulm^.         ' 

8.  Nitric  Acid 

i8.  Henbane, 

9.  Quassia- 

19.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

0.  bicarbonate  of  Potash. 

sa  Aloes. 

This  19  empirical  practice-' 

"  Enipiricl-'tm  is  only  tolerable  because  it  is  wielded 

by  thoughtful    men."      There    arc    thoughtful    men 

^  Perhaps  Et  will  be  expected  that  it  should  be  said  what 
be4!ame  of  thli^  patient      In  s\x  w^cVs.  he  waft  well,  with  th«i 
exception  of  some  swelled  glands  which,  of  course,  could  not ' 
subside  in  tlut  time.    This  result  will  be  accounted  for  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  bias  of  men's  minds;  some 
will  say  he  got  well  from  leaving  oft  incUicincs, — no  »l^ht 
reproof  to  ihc  physician  who  prescribed  them  j^othcrs  willJ 
believe  tliat  the  m4x  i>cmka  and  sulphur  given  him  wrought' 
the  cure ;  for  myself  I  think  both  these  causes  contributed  to 
his  recovery. 
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among  us,  pcriiaps  as  many  as  in  any  other  profession^ 
and  they  deserve  to  be  honoured.  But  si»ch  an 
example  as  the  one  jusC  given,  and  which  is  a 
representative  one,  shows  that  empiricism,  even  in  the 
hands  of  thoughtful  men,  is  a  poor  and  feeble  tiling. 
Whnt  must  it  ht:  in  the  hands  of  those  who  J^  noi 
think,  but  follow  empirical  routine  ?  In  England 
alone  twenty  thousand  men  arc  going  their  daily 
rounds  visiting  the  sick,  many  with  benevolent  hearts, 
many  with  liberal  hands,  more  benevolent  and  more 
liberal  than  they  commonly  receive  credit  for;  but, 
alas,  how  many  wiili  empty  heads!  heads,  that  is  to 
say,  having  nothing  in  them  but  a  catalogue,  more  or 
less  lengtliy,  of  the  nofnes  of  diseases  linked  to  another 

catalogue  of  poisonous  drugs "  Plus,  un 

petit  clystere  insinuatif,  preparatif  et  remollient,  pour 
ramollir.  humccter  et  refraichir  les  entrailles  de  mon* 
sieur,  Plus,  diidit  jour,  im  bon  clystfere  detersif, 
compost  avec  catholicon  double,  rhubarbe,  miel  rusat, 
el  autres,  suivant  \  ordonnancc  pour  balayer^  laver,  et 
nettoyer  Ic  bas-ventrc  de  monsieur.  Pius,  unc  bonne 
medicine  pui^tive  et  corroborative,  composdc  dc 
casse  r6:ente  avec  sind  Icvantin,  ct  autres,  pour 
cxpulstir  et  evacu(;r  la  bile  dc  monsieur.  Plus,  un 
clystere  carminatif,  pour  chasser  les  vents  de  mon- 
sieun  Plus,  dudit  jour,  une  potion  anodine  et  astrin- 
gcnte,  pour  /aire  r^poser  monsieur*'  —  pour  faire 
reposer  monsieur  f  It  will  be  granted  thai  this  satire 
is  not  even  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 

Nature — scepiicisni.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
failure  of  dogmatic  and  speculative  medidne  to 
establish  a  tnie  theory,  and  the  poverty  of  empiricism, 
and  the  meagre  success  in  actual  practice  of  both, 
should  have  deprived  some  men  of  their  faiih  in  both 
the  science  and  the  art  of  healing.  These  are  the 
medical  sceptics  of  all  ages. 

The  prevalence  of  scepticism  among  the  learned 
men  of  the  profession  is  no  small  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement to  those  who   are  anxious  to  fulfil    the 
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duties  of  their  calling,  and  to  heal  the  sick  !n  the  be^t 
poi^sible  manner.  The  greatest  modern  historian  of 
medicine,  Kurt  Sprengel,  who  with  untiring  industry 
ha<;  stiiflief!  it  from  its  nrltpn  down  tn  the  nineteenth 
century*,  nnd  has  filled  nine  volumes  with  the  results 
of  his  researches,  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion. — 
'*  scfpiidsm  in  medicine  is  the  top  stone  of  the  science, 
and  it  is  the  wisest  port  to  regard  all  opinions  witJi 
indifference,  and  to  adopt  none!"  This  talented  and 
laborious  Gtrman  is  thus  driven  by  what  he  has  seen 
of  the  confusion  an<I  opposition  which  every  where 
prevails,  to  blank  despair ! 

Nor  arc   the    vigorous   intellects    of    France    less 
unhappily  circumstanced.       Their    able   medical    his- 
torian, P.  V.   Rcnouard,  has  travelled  over  the  same 
ground,  and  has  reached  a  goal  scircely  less  discourag- 
ing   than   Sprengers.     He  asserts   this,   as   the  onlj^ 
reliable  guide» — "  those  remedies   which   have  cure 
one  case  of  disease  will  cure  all  coses  analogous  to  II"' 
This  is  the  old  Babylonian  and  Egj^ptian  routine;  it 
leaves   us  the   few    remedies   which  cliancc  has  dis* 
covered,   but  supplies    no  means  of  increasing  thcr 
If  we  are  thus  driven  back  to  the  ancient  temples,  anji 
to  their  sacred  book,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are 
ready,  in  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  prejudice,  to  put  to  death  any  who  dare  to 
depart  from  the  beaten  track- 

Nor  are  our  best  known  English  teachers  more 
encouraging.  Sir  John  Forbes.  "  having  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty  years."  leaves  a  book  as  a  legacy,  and  the 
burden  of  it  is  this  : — 

"Alas  I  it  is  hardly  a  le;;itfmate  ground  for  exult 
tion  that  we  can  control  and  extinguish  a  few  of  lh< 
more  trifling  diseases,  while  nearly  ail  the  huge 
remaining  mass  of  human  maladies  must  be  left  to  the 
chances  and  iincertaintit:s  of  a  treatment  which  is 
neiUur  precm  m  its  zHduaitons^  dirat  in  its  action,  nor 
positive  in  its  risuUs.^' 
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Thi3  despairing  scepticism  of  the  teamed  has  had 
ltd  ifiHuencG  on  the  profession,  and  hait  led  to  tbe 
formation  of  a  school  called  the  "expectant."  This 
school  is  much  older  on  the  continent  t!ian  in  England; 
its  characteristic  is  reliance  upon  nature,  or  upon  what 
is  called  the  "  vis  mfdkatrix  fiettura-y  When  a 
brother  of  mine  was  taken  ill  in  Rome,  now  fifty 
years  ago,  a  well  known  physician  was  sent  for  and 
when  he  arrived,  he  carefully  examined  his  patient, 
and  gravely  said  to  him,  "Ah!  drink  barley  water, 
and  I  will  come  again  to-morrow  and  sec  what  it  turns 
toT'  The  French  I  think  were  the  first  to  give  this 
method  a  name;  tlicy  called  it  "  La  nukiicineexpaiauie" 

It  is  from  this  schocjl  we  are  learning  with  st)me  pre- 
cision what  nature,  as  it  is  called,  can  tXo  unaided  by 
art,  except  as  nursing  and  regimen  can  lend  a  helping 
hand.  It  has  been' ascertained  that,  in  acute  disease* 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  is  greater  than  when 
active  ircaunciit  is  used.  Still  even  under  thiscunuivc 
power  uf  nature,  tlic:  per  cciitage  of  deaths  is  consider- 
able ;  tlicre  is  an  uneasy  feeling  In  the  minds  of 
these  practitioners,  or  rather  lookers-on,  and  they  arc 
coming  to  the  conviction  that  "latsscr/aire*'  is  a  better 
maxim  for  the  guidance  of  commerce,  than  for  the 
treating  of  disease,  and  that  doing  nothing  cannot  be 
the  tiff  pi KS  ulira  of  medicine 

This  scepticism  has  also  partially  infected  the  lay 
public.  Some  educated  people  are  now  indifferent  as 
to  receiving  any  prescription  of  medicines  when  they 
consLiIt  their  physician;  they  prefer  direction  as  to 
travel*  diet,  exercise,  and  clotliing;  thev  think  that 
medicines  are  generally  useless.  In  the  fetter  already 
quoted  this  loss  of  confidence  is  thus  expressed  : — 

"I  think  no  one  has  yet  exhausted,  or  even  approached  Co 
exhausting  the  tnvc^^tigation  of  the  curative  power  ofnatitfe, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  far  the  majority  af  cnscs  the  wc^rk  has 
bv^'n  done,  not  by  the  druga  which  the  physician  has  pre- 
*ciil>ed,  but  by  the  condition  of  nir,  temper;!  In  re,  ditt,  tsfcrcist, 
that  he  has  ordered.  I  do  not  at  all  dt:ny  that  in  one  case 
out  of  a  hundred  the  drug  has  done  the  work,  and  tliat  widi- 
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Dut  the  drug  nature  would  noc  have  done  it    But  I  doubt  if 
the  proportion  is  more  thaa  that." 

This  is  the  swing  of  tlie  pendulum  iti  the  opposite 
direction.  Too  much  has. been  cxpcctcxl  from  driigs; 
they  have  been  used  too  much ;  the  expectation  has 
been  disappointed  ;  that  which  has  often  been  the  fate 
of  single  medicines  is  now  the  fate  of  them  all,  the 
belief  in  them  ie  gone. 

This  mistake  is  as  great  as  the  old  one,  and  will 
lead  to  evils  as  great.  I  will  content  myself  by 
putting  one  before  the  mtids  of  my  worthy  but 
sceptical  friends. 

They  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  It  is 
obvious  lliat,  from  circumstances,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  travel ;  and  also,  alas!  severe  illness  uriU 
come,  when  exercise  cannot  be  thought  of,  and  when 
diet  can  do  little  to  ward  off  painful  or  protracted 
suffering,  or  to  diminish  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

«  •  •  « 

"  Let  die  head  be  sluvcc!  cnltrely,  and  have  the  patient 
brouj;ht  near  l)ic  rij^tit  bide  ot  Uic  bed  -  raise  tlic  Itcad  by  a 
hard  pillow,  and  put  a  towel  rounJ  his  neck  to  receive  the 
blood;  let  an  a^i£tant  keep  hU  head  steady;  at  the  samej 
time  draw  the  scalp  downwards  in  all  directions,  so  as 
strain  the  cah^anum  as  much  as  possible;  the  scalp  will' 
divide  with  so  much  more  case  In  this  your  own  Icfl  hand 
will  niutcndlly  a^alat,  by  placing;  it  at  the  upper  and  ba^k  vmtt 
of  the  head  ;  commence  the  incision  between  your  thumb  and 
forcfinecr,  as  far  back  as  the  lambdoidal  suture;  press  the 
acalpcl  sufficiently  down  so  as  to  divide  the  scalp  entirely 
through  at  once ;  carry  on  the  incision  directly  along  the 
sagittal  suture  as  far  as  the  hiiir  grows  on  the  sculp,  and 
which  will  cover  the  cicatrix  after  the  issue  is  healed  u|K 
The  length  of  the  incision  thiifc  m^de  will  be^  in  the  adult, 
about  sc\xn  or  eight  inches;  take  care  that  tlic  scalp  be 
divided  entirely  and  perfectly  through,  so  that  the  ec^es  of 
the  incj&ion  will  ^paratc  so  far  as  to  enable  you  to  introduce 
a  dossil  q{  lint,  rolled  up  hard,  a:v  thick  ss  two  fingers,  oiid 
which  should  be  wdl  soaked  in  spirit  of  turpentina" 
•  «  «  • 

The  cases  in  which  this  painful  and  haJ£ar<k>us  under- 
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taking  is  recommended,  be  it  observed,  are  not  snrgicai 
buim^Aicali  they  differ  widely  in  characler;  they  arc 
innammation  of  the  l^rain,  epilepsy.  i*aralysift,  ddiriiim 
tremens,  and  fcven  The  operation  lias  been  pt^rfarmcd 
many  times,  upon  patients  from  ikrcc  years  aid  and 
upwards,  by  tlie  sur^'con  who  proposed  iL  The  re 
sistance  made  by  friends  of  llie  patient  is  to  be  ''  over- 
come b)'  remarking  quietly  that  'it  is  only  intended  to 
make  an  issue/  an  insignificant  trifle/' 

It  is  not  many  yeais  since  tliis  operation  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  now,  to  the  scalpel  there  is  added  the 
actual  cauter>'.  The  red-hot  irons  of  the  old  surgeons, 
which  it  was  believed  had  been  discarded  for  ever,  are 
now  again  uken  in  hand,  with  this  difference  only,  they 
are  made  white  hoi. 

To  be  cue  and  burnt  after  this  fashion  may  be 
"insignificant  trifles"  in  the  estimation  of  enterprising 
surgeons;  but  patients  and  their  fricndii  will  ihink 
them  as  bad  as  the  former  evils,  when  too  much 
mcdiciac  was  given  by  speculative  physicians. 

Phyiuai  Sdcfue—^hihs&pky,  Let  me  next  notice  a 
section  of  the  medical  teachers  which  ts  of  modern 
origin,  but  which  is  now  affecting  to  tike  the  lead  in 
medical  affairs.  These  are  the  medical  philosophers 
or  men  of  science.  They  are  talented,  industrioiLs  and 
aspiring  Professor  Acland  speaks  of  this  school  in 
thtrse  terms.  "  tliere  never  was  an  age  when  there  were 
so  many  students,  hi  the  best  sense,  of  biology  and  of 
mcxlicinc,  actuated  by  a  simple  love  of  imth  ;  and 
^^  never  a  time  when,  as  a  class,  they  were  so  free  from 
^H  prejudice,  so  candid,  and  so  patient/' 
^B  I  am  williny  to  hope  that  this  may  become  a  true 

^1       representation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.     I  liave  been 
I  putting  its  truth  to  a  practical  test  for  some  years,  and 

I  am  doing  so  still,     Experience  hitherto  has  not  been 

I  rc-assuring.  but  1  shall  rejoice  if  the  Essays  now  offered 

I  tothenoticcof  my  profession  are  received  in  this  candid 

^K      and  patient  manner     Less  cannot  be  expected  from 

I     " 
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That  the  application  of  the  collateral  sciences  to  the 
improvement  of  medicine  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion cannot  be  doubted.  Animal  chemistry  is  :i  noble 
pursuit :  and  advaniafji^  arc?  also  to  be  derived  from 
the  obserA'ation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids :  from 
the  application  of  acoustics  in  the  stethoscope ;  of  optics 
in  the  ophthalmoscope  and  laryngoscope;  and  of 
thcrmotics  in  the  thcmiomcter. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  any  of  the 
sciences;  they  are  lines  of  investigation  worthy  of 
being  followed;  but  they  can  be  ofuse  to  medicine 
only  within  their  own  proper  limits.  They  may  help 
in  diagno^s,  and  they  may  now  and  then  suggest  a 
new  remedy ;  but  they  can  never  teacli  a  law  ofthera' 
peutics.  It  is  not  in  them  to  do  this.  On  the  con* 
irar)%  they  become  hindrances  and  ignes  faiui  when 
they  are  lifted  up  out  uf  their  proper  and  subordinate 
sphere.  The  modern  medical  chemists  especially  err 
in  this  matter;  they  arc  like  llicir  predecessors  ihe 
alchemists  in  the  i6th  centur)^  who  sought  to  iraiis- 
mute  tile  baser  metals  into  gold  The  aim  of  both  is 
an  unattainable  object;  as  that  of  children  who  plant 
stones,  and  expect  trees  to  grow  out  of  tlicnr 

That  these  sciences  have  failed  as  trustwortliy  guides 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  manifest  both  from  the 
books  which  have  been  written  under  their  dictation, 
and  from  the  practice  of  the  able  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  with  assiduity  to  their  mhivalion- 

As  a  specimen  of  the  books  one  may  be  mentioned^ 
by  Dr  Owen  Recs  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  epn- 
ftuifdwiih  Albnmifwus  Urine,  {iMcr&us  JSrig/ifii,)  In 
this  book,  as  in  others  by  the  same  class  of  autliors,  the 
anatomy,  the  pathology,  tlie  chemical  anal>^is,  the 
sympioms,  and  the  complications  arc  carefully  detailed, 
but  tlie  therapeutics  arc  a  failure-  The  remedies  sug* 
rested  are  avowedly  not  specific,  nor  arc  they  scientific; 
the  old  "indications"  and  "intentions"  are  ijerpetuatcd. 
hor  acute  cases,  bleeding ;  jalesp  and  cream  oj  tarlar  to 
pui^e :  antimony  to  excite  perspiration ;  ni^revry,  but 
that  it  does  so  much  harm  ;  digitalis  and  v/^ium.     For 
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chronic  cases,  iron  and  elaierium :  the  former  to 
increase  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  the  latter  to 
purge  away  the  dropsy-  These  remedies  are  fenced 
about  with  so  many  cautions  and  warning:s  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  "thoughtful  man"  can  use  them. 
"We  are  obliged/'  says  Dr.  Rces.  "to  have  recourse  to 
verj'  active  measures,  which,  though  wc  are  driven  to 
ihcm  by  neces5it>^  must  yet  be  used  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  the  reason  that  the  secondary  conditions 
htomn  to  otcur  durin?  the  progress  of  the  disease  are 
such  as  will  b€ gnaHy  aggravated  by  the  constitutional 
effects  of  active  and  dcplctorj'  treatment"  Wc  are  to 
fear  "producing  serious  mischief  by  inducing  that 
watery  condition  of  the  blood  whicli  speedily  assists 
the  disease  to  a  fatal  termination."  It  mav  become; 
"absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tlic  lancet/' 
but  "the  difficuhy  of  discriminating"  when  this  may  be 
done  widiout  placing  "the  patient  in  a  most  unfavour- 
able position  for  recovery/'  and  when  bleeding  will  not 
**especialiy  tepid  to  aa^lirate  d^aiA"  is  strongly  insisted 
on- 

Of  antimony  it  is  said,  "We  shall  do  well,  if  possible, 
to  urge  antimony  as  a  remedy.  This  cannot  always 
be  done  owing  to  the  nausea  induced/  ' 

Of  digiuilis:  '*When  discreetly  exhibited  there 
seems  much  apparent  benefit  from  its  use."  ''The 
dose  should  be  small,  however,  and  its  effects  on  the 
pulse  narrowly  watched/'  ''we  so  often  have  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  heart  present-" 

Of  opium  :  *'  We  may  occasionally  use  opium  with 
great  advantage ; "  '*  the  dose  should  at  first  be  small, 
and  its  effects  must  always  be  closely  watched.  This 
is  necessary  owing  to  the  liabilitj*  to  /tead  symptoms, 

■  It  would  be  a  good  sen'icc  if  any  cue  would  re*provc 
anliinuiiy,  specially  ;viUi  regard  tu  its  ^ictit^n  on  the  kidneys. 
It  is  probable  (from  the  old  prcvings)  that  album inuria  would 
be  one  of  its  effects,  and  thlt  would  sht?w  it  lo  be  a  sprrific 
for  one  stage  of  Bright'fl  disease;  and  when  given  in  small 
dose?;,  there  would  not  be  tbc  dif^culty  Dr.  Ke^s  experiences 
arising  from  nausea. 


^po|4acy.;  viudi  dnixtenses  this  dtaeas^  aa  n-il 
ocxasmoQy  ^hsmg  m  3  most  noomectcd  manDcr." 
Ofmcrcary:  "Wcshd  do  vdftoavoid  meraimls 

eotirely."    "  Eveo  a  stifle  purgative  oootaimog  cato- ! 
"^^l  has  been  known  to  mduoe  Stogaoos  safivatioii." 

There  b  to  be  00  d^ift  aoioa  ttpoo  ibe  ***«^^M 
"  the  state  of  tbe  kidney  mtisc  never  be  lost 

:ht  oC  and  e\'er)'  thing  leodiiv  lo  delennsae  to  that 
ctthcr  in  the  form  v[  mcdioDCS  or  aitidcs  of  diet, 
be  studioualy  avoided-" 

The  ooly  remedy  st^gcsted  by  scicacc  is  iion,  which 
is  "exhibited  with  a  view  of  suppl3ring  red  cxwpuscles 
to  the  blood.**  But  in  albuminuna — the  disease  under 
constdciation — the  loss  is  not  of  r^  but  oSwkiU  poiti- 
des;  it  is  albumen  which  needs  to  be  rq>laced* 

AU  who  ate  well  acquainted  with  modem  medical 
literature  will  acknowleage  that  (his  is  a  (air  instance 
of  tbe  £ailure  of  science  in  books.  The  following  casr^ 
may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  its  failure  in  practice. 

In  May.  1858,  I  was  consulted  by  an  elderly  lady 
who  was  serioa'ily  ilL  The  opinion  was  given  that 
she  had  an  abscc^  in  the  right  kidney;  that  much 
hope  of  her  recover)"  could  not  be  held  out ;  but  I  should 
be  happy  to  use  such  means  as  were  in  my  power  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion  her  friends  took  her  to 
London,  She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bencc  Jones^  who  was 
requested  to  write  his  diagnosis.  He  wrote  '*  abscess 
of  the  kidney,"  and  prescribed  ^^rv^seing  sa/in^  to  be 
taken  when  feverish,  fuinine  for  debility,  to  be  taken 
when  not  ftverish,  and  jatapitu  to  be  taken  when  the 
quinine  confined  the  bowds-  U  will  be  observed  thai 
none  t)f  these  prescriptions  are  the  sugj^cslion  of  science. 
He  owned  he  had  no  remedy,  and  he  aniicipalcd  a 
fatal  result.  The  patient  was  brou^t  back  to  me. 
At  this  time  the  abscess  was  <lischai^inj^,  by  tlic  blad- 
der, immense  quaniiiics  of  pus-  I  gave  \i^tly£opodium. 
The  dischajEc  of  pus  was  considerable  for  some  weeks, 
but  gradually  diminished;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September  it  had  disappeared,  the  patient  was  well, 
and  remained  so.     She  spent  the  summer  of  1859  in  a 
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succession  of  visits  to  friends  in  Ireland,  and  through* 
out  the  year  i860  continued  well, 

In  November  1^65,  a  young  lady  was  taken  to 
London  to  another  philosopher  ph>^ician,  her  friends 
being  greatly  alarmed  at  her  condition.  Their  fears 
were  confirmed  by  iliis  consultation.  The  physician 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  surgeon  in  the  country : — "  The 
urine  is  hiyhly  coiiyxilablc.  and  evLTj' symptom  charac- 
teristic of  Bright  i  di^ai^e  is  present  In  her  case/' 
Among  these  symptoms  was  extensive  dropsy  of  the 
body  and  lower  limbs,  Auiaic  0/  cmmcnia  with  wine 
c/it-^n  and  aiffrcn^  and  crmm  0/  htHar  with/Wfj/  and 
iapsitum  were  prescribed  on  the  13th  November,  1865. 
In  Januarj".  1866.  she  was  brought  to  me  in  the  state 
above  described,  but  gctliiig  worse.  The  quantity  of 
albumen  was  great,  and  the  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
body  and  limt^  forniidahle  :  it  was  painful  to  look  at 
her  pallid  face.  Titanium  was  given  her,  Iniprovc- 
nieni  began  from  that  time,  and  in  October  she  was  to 
her  own  feelings,  and  to  all  appearance,  well ;  the 
dropsy  had  entirely  disappeared.  A  small  ciuantity  of 
albumen  remained,  but  she  considered  herself  not 
needing  further  Ircument,  and  I  did  not  see  her  for 
some  time,  During  die  severe  weather  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  there  was  some  return  of  the  symptoms. 
Iron  was  given  her,  but  this  had  no  effect-  Titanium 
was  again  had  recourse  to.  and  in  a  week  there  was 
already  great  improvement ;  tlie  dropsy  again  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  the  albumen  which  had  increased 
was  again  mucli  reduced  in  quantity.  As  I  have  not 
seen  Tier  since  May,  1867,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
aJbunieci  is  no  longer  present,  but  in  August  she  wrote 
to  say  that  she  Wiis  well* 

The  conclusion  arrivc<l  at  with  respect  to  the 
philosophers  is  that  they  arc  in  much  the  same 
predicament  as  the  dognmtists,  the  empirics,  and  the 
sceptics,  whose  circumstances  we  have  already  re- 
viewed. 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  majority  of  medical  men 
are  content  with  an  unthinking  routine;  that  among 
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those  who  try  to  think,  some  are  dogmatists  lost  in 
spcciilation  :  some  an:  empirics  holding  by  nothinj^  but 
•1  n)(w  of  sand;  some  arc  sceptics  without  belief  In 
their  art ;  and  sonic  are  philosc^^hers  vainly  expecting 
to  Icam  from  non-medical  sacikct:^  what  these  cm 
never  teach. 

The  great  fact  urhich  ha5  been  the  permanent 
barrier  to  progrc.*i.s  in  ilK^rajxutics  n:mains  to  this  day  : 
— a  direct  coHficciion  i^/wccn  di-sa:ts<s  and  ihdr  rantdics 
hns  not  h^n  dium^rcd  in  any  of  thtsc  stk^ois  of  ftuJi' 
dtu. 


A  principk — fwnuro/>aifty .  There  is  yet  another 
section  of  thi?  medical  faculty  which  wn  have  not 
noticed*  These  hav<!  formed  a  nc^v  school  professing 
to  have  found  a  principle  or  law  of  therapeutics- 

By  a  principle  is  meant  a  gcntjal  fact  discovered  by 
induction  from  a  number  of  |KunicuIar  facts.  The  most 
eminent  example  of  this  is  the  law  of  ^:Tavitation 
discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

This  general  fact  or  princiulc  has  been  promulgated 
in  a  peculiar  form  by  Samuel  Hahnemann;  the  basis 
of  his  system  is  the  action  of  drugs  taken  in  health; 
ant]  the  rule  or  law  is  to  give  the  drugs  as  remedies 
for  the  symptonts  of  disease  similar  to  those  which  the 
drugs  lliemselvcs  produce  in  healths  *'  Stmilm  sirnt/r- 
^  euranfur"  is  the  motto  expressing  the  method  of 
Hahnemann,  and  its  opposition  to  the  metliods  of 
the  old  school,  expressed  by  ilie  motto  "cottiraria 
ttmirarm  cnran/nr." 

An  invcsttgatiun  of  this  metliod  will  be  recapitulated 
in  iJie  second  |*art  of  this  Essay,  and  should  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  be  confirmed  by  future  observations 
and  experiments,  ihey  witl  appear  to  be  the  '*  missing 
link"  between  cHseasies  and  drugs:  they  will  exhibit 
tlial  direct  connection  between  diseai>es  and  their 
remedies  which  exists  in  nature,  but  which  had  not 
been  previou?;ly  known  or  taught. 

Ever  sinre  tht^m  has  bt?en  a  profession  of  medicine, 
men  have  anxiously  yearnt:d  after  a  dogma,  a  rule,  or 
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principle,  by  which  the  treatment  of  the  sick  should  be 
thcrorctically  governed.  All  fonner  atlempLs  to  dis- 
cover Uiis  liave  failed,  Hahnemann  has  niadu  another 
effort,  and  even  if  it  be  viewed  hypolhctically,  as  a 
door  opuned  for  a  new  path  of  research,  most  assuredly 
it  has  already  effected  more  ttian  any  pnicedJnjj 
hypothesis,  and  it  promises,  if  loyally,  and  at  the  same 
time  critically  dealt  with^  to  result  in  such  a  "reason- 
able theory"  as  all  may  adopt  wilh  satisfaction. 

The  method  is  still  youthful,  but  the  facts  brought 
to  lijjht  by  practical  trials  in  the  hands  of  educated 
phj'sicians  are  so  numerous  and  instructive  that  there 
is  already  an  amount  of  expvrkme  which  reduces  into 
comparative  insignificance  the  fonner  experience  of 
ages. 

This  mode  of  practice,  moreover,  avails  itself  of  the 
ms  nudicairix  fuiinr<r  to  the  full  extent  consistent  with 
tile  acknowledgineni  that  art  also  has  a  duty  to 
perform- 

It  opens  a  wide  door  to  all  the  collateral  branches  of 
science,  and  gladly  accepts  any  assistance  which  they 
can  tender. 


During  about  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  year- 
1850,  several  physicians  In  England,  talented,  well 
educated,  and  zealous  men,  liad  pnjfcssed  tliemselves 
disciples  of  the  (ierman  medical  reformer,  and  were 
putting  forth  a  claim  to  suixrrior  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick. 

To  investigate  this  new  method  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  duty.  The  subject  presented  itself  as  one  of  the 
deepest  interest  alike  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public,  I  saw  that  the  investigation  of  it  was  spurned 
by  those  in  authority,  and  that  to  undertake  it  would 
place  me  in  a  painful  position  towards  my  medical 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  would  also  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  the  pn>spccts  then  before  me.  But  I 
determ]ni.-d  to  jjerfonn  ic  in  the  best  manner  I  could» 
and,  from  lime  to  time,  to  publisli  the  re^ulu. 
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1  have  endeavoured  to  compel  homoeopathy  "to 
give  an  account  of  iLs*?lf."  as  I  had  before  done  wlh 
other  systems  of  medicine  ;  and  the  attcnlion  of  my 
profession  to  the  results  of  seventeen  jiiars  of  research^ 
is  now  earnestly  requested. 

The  first  labour  was  to  separate,  in  Hahnemann's 
system,  what  was  found  to  be  supported  by  obser\'a- 
lion  from  all  that  was  destitute  of  that  foundation — the 
former  to  be  adopted,  the  Utter  to  be  be  rejected ;  and 
the  next,  to  attempt  to  advance  further  in  the  path  of 
investigation  so  begiin,  in  the  hope  that,  ukimaicly, 
medicine  may  be  placed  on  that  "  more  scientific 
ba^i^"  which  Dr.  Stokes  and  many  others  arc  longing 
for. 


Ti^  Prin€{pU  separate  frofH  the  Dose. 

After  two  years  of  careful  study  and  many  experi- 
ments, die  first  Essay  was  published  in  1852.  In  this 
an  attempt  was  made  to  explain  what  the  new  system 
profes-ses  to  be.  Several  tilings  were  mentioned  wkuA 
ii  is  nol.  and  then  what  it  is,  or  claims  to  be  consiilered- 
It  was  asserted  that  homceopaihy  is  not  an  injinittsi- 
mat  dose,  but  a  general  Jact  or  principle  wliich  is  to 
guide  our  therapeutics. 

The  infinitesimal  dose  has  received  attention  during 
the  course  of  the  Essays,  but  it  has  always  been  treaiea 
as  a  separate  and  subordinate  enquiry.  It  is  remarked, 
in  the  first  Essay,  that  "homceopathy  as  a  principle 
was  discovered  by  experiments  made  with  appreciable 
doses,  and  a  physician  may  be  a  true  homceopathtst 
though  he  never  prescribe  any  other" 

This  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  deserves 
further  illustration ;  but  instead  of  giving  additional 
cases  of  my  own,  some  shall  be  recorded  which  have 
been  treated  by  another  iiaud.  1  tnay  remark  that, 
from  time  to  time,  mcxliod  men  write  tu  me  lu  ask 
information  and  guidance  on  tlieir  commencing  a 
practical   trial  of  the  new  method,  and  the  following 
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ob^es,    which  will   h*s   read   wftli  great  interestf  have 
been  sent  to  me  in  tl\h  manner, 
L  The  writt^T,  in  hi<i  first  Icilter,  says,  "  I  have  been  a 

r  medical  practitioner  for  sixtcirn  years,  and,  like  most 
odiera,  I  fcar,  who  have  been  for  such  a  length  of  time 
acqiiaintt^d  with  and  much  employed  in  the  practice  of 
mudicine,  have  been  often,  very  often,  much  disap- 
pointed at  it5  uncertainties,  not  to  use  a  stronger  term, 
-  ,  ,  I  am  anxious  to  go  into  the  subject  thorouj;jhly. 
bt:ing  quite  5atisfit;d  by  a  recent  re-perusal  of  your 
■Investigation'  that  I  have  left,  and  am  leaving  a 
grciit  duty  unfulfilled,  so  long  as  I  do  not  give  homoeo- 
pathy a  patient  practical  trial" 

In  June  and  Scpt»,  i866»  I  received  from  this 
physici;ui  "reports  of  cases,"  from  which  the  following 
arc  extracts : — 

'*  Arsrmi\ — I  have  frequently  used  arsenic  in  *kin  nffcc* 
tions  both  bc^forc  and  since  reading  your  '  Inveitigation,"  but 
never  before  perusing:  yojr  book  should  I  have  thout^lit  of 
using  this  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  stomach  and  bowel 
complaints.  Since  then  I  have  used  it  frequently  in  what 
♦  may  be  called  chronic  gastritis,  or  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
with  very  marked  good  results  ;  and  of  i^nc  case,  which  made 
a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  1  cannot  forbear  giving  you 
a  short  hintory, 

"In  January,  1S65,  1  was  called  to  attend  a  lady  about 
fourteen  miles  from  my  residence.  1  found  her  in  the  cightii 
month  of  pregnancy,  sultcring  from  great  pjin  in  the  cjaigas- 
trium  much  aggravated  by  prcsaurcconMant  voii^ittng  (nothing 
being  retained),  accompanied  with  an  aptlioiis  state  of  thruat, 

Ilongue,  cheeks  and  hps,  from  which,  and  from  the  K""*s, 
which  were  separated  from  the  teeth  (all  the  latter  being 
quite  loose),  there  was  a  discliar^e  of  tough  fcEid  mucus. 
Such  having  been  her  conJilton  for  about  f/trcc  mQfi(/is  before 
I  saw  her.  She  wa^  of  course,  much  exhausted  and  ema- 
ciated, and  wai  subject  to  fainting  fits  on  raising  the  head  or 
on  any  exertion,  the  pulse  being,  at  the  time  I  first  saw  her. 
almost  imperceptible.  I  was  at  a  great  los^  how  to  deal  witJi 
such  a  case,  the  poor  woman  looking  more  hke  death  than 
life  ;  but  on  consideration,  1  ventured  to  prescribe  one  drop 
of  fawUr^s  s&hitmi  thrice  daily.  She  had  one  dose  on  tho 
night  I  visited  her.  I  was  summoned  b/  tele^rapii  the 
following  morning  to  see  her,  and  on  visiting  her  found  she 
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had  had  'a  most  drcidful  nt^ht/  with  pain  in  the  bov 
which  was  attributed  to  the  inctltcine,  so.  of  course,  she  ba^l 
taki:n  only  one  drop,  1  found  ]i(,%  as  1  thottght,  $omc\^'hat 
better,  and  |{ot  her  fncnds  and  herself  to  consent  that  tlie 
medicine  £;hould  be  continued  in  half  do^ci  {hnK  a  drop  of 
Fowler  to  each  dose),  morning  and  cvcninff,  in  a  little  thiti 
arrowroot.  She  vomited  no  more  from  x\m  tine,  and,  on 
vUftii^  her  in  five  days  iiftcnvards,  I  founiJ  her  sitting  upon 
a  couch,  able  to  be  up  for  a  few  hours,  and  to  take  food  in 
fumll  qUiUititics  uflen  repealed  wiUi  relish,  all  oi'  uluth  she 
ret;tincd  without  pain  or  difficulty.  Tongue  clean,  chcd<6 
and  h'ps  hcallliy,  as  well  as  the  gums,  and  the  teeth  were  again 
firm,  1  msy  mention  that  she  Iiad  never  taken  mercury'  in 
any  form-  In  ten  days  after  this,  or  ratlier  over  a  fortnight 
from  my  first  visit,  she  ^avc  birth  to  a  healthy  male  child, 
which  with  the  mother  did  rcmarkftbly  wcIL^  she  is^  now,  And 
has  been  ever  since,  quite  wrll. 

"Had  labour  taken  place  at  the  time  I  first  visited  her.  I 
cannot  think  die  coidd  have  got  over  that  ordcjl  in  safety. 

"  I  suppose  the  '  dreadful  night  *  after  the  first  dose  of  the 
medicine  was  owing  to  the  dose  being  too  large. 

"Within  the  U.'tt  U:w  yean  I  h.tvo  often  u^ed  amenic, 
(alwa)"4  Fowler's  sohition),  tn  a  *ort  of  g;is(riiis  in  children, 
and  within  the  last  month  I  have  ire^itcd  four  cases  of  such, 
(the  youngest  being  ei^ht  weeks  and  the  oldest  three  years  of 
age,)  the  chief  symptoms  being  vomiting,  great  weakness; 
and  fcverbhness,  accompjnfed  by  lojded  tongue,  (whicli  wo* 
al40  somewhat  swollen.)  with  red  patches  all  round  the  edge, 
the  centre*  of  which  were  raised  into  blisters,  the  ch^^eks  and 
lips  being  similarly  affected,  so  that  the  cliild  could  not  use 
the  tongue  or  lips  in  sucking,  nor  without  indications  of  pain, 
and  there  was  evidently  pain  in  swallowing.  All  these  cases, 
and  many  others,  have  do:ic  well  under  the  uve  of  aracnid 
and  so  quickly  as  to  be  very  remarkable, 

*'  Tar/ar  limtiU, — I  have  fretjucnlly  used  this  in  pneumonia 
with  the  best  results,  tlie  dose  being  about  thcVo  <^'  ^  grain 
for  adalta: 

"A  week  ago  1  was  called  to  see  an  infant,  five  weeks  old, 
cu^cringfrom  severe  inflammatory  action  of  the  lungs.  When 
I  first  saw  the  cliild  I  thought  it  beyond  incdicinc^in  short, 
that  it  would  be  dead  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  it  was  livid,  alrnost 
pulseless,  a  Httlc  dicker  being  all  that  could  be  felt,  and  onlyJ 
now  and  then,  respirations  about  4;  per  minute;  it  wasi 
altogether  as  hclplcs5*looking  an  object  as  one  could  sec.  I 
happened  to  have  turtarUA-d  aniimony  by  mc,  so  I  took  about 
half  a  g rain p  which  I  dis^^lved  in  four  ounces  ofwattrr,  with 
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in^tructioiis  to  gtve  a  small  teafipoonful  every  four  hours.  I 
heard  of  the  cliDd's  improvement  iJic  following  momiofr.  ^ftcr 
three  doH^s  of  the  nicilicine,  and  the  day  after  that  (about 
tJiirty-dght  hours  after  my  first  vi^it)  I  found  the  little  thing 
almost  well,  and  able  again  to  take  the  breast ;  and  I  aro  glad 
to  itay  it  h  now  i|uitc  \ve:U. 

"  Co//<r. — Within  the  last  month  1  have  u«cd  the  sy/fiAaU 
of  ccppcr^  (V«  of  a  t^rain  cyct>'  six  hours),  in  a  case  of  what 
I  may  call,  'cram^>y  sciatica/  with  tlie  result  of  giving  the 
most  complete  relief  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  or  after 
the  third  dose.  This  man  has  often  had  attacks  of  the  same 
kind,  which  in  Aomc  in»t:Lnccs  lasted  for  weeks. 

"  Ipfuietianha, — 1  have  used  this  frequently  in  hscmorrhagCS 
from  the  lun^s.  and  with  maiked  good  cffectit 

*'  Canfharuies. — 1  have  often  u-te  thi^  medicine  in  diseases  of 
the  bladder  with  the  best  results, 

"  Bi'chhrid^  of  Mercury, — Since  perusing  your  '  InvefttFga- 
tion'  I  have  frequently  used  this  medicine  Jn  dysfnt^ry^  both 
in  youn^  ^nd  old,  with  excellent  rt^^ultti.  I  h.ive  also  used  it 
in  ulcerated  sore'tliroats — several  c;Lse^  I  am  at  present 
(June  i866>  using  it  in  two  cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  endf^  of  the  long  twnes,  in  one  the  humerus,  and  in  the 
other  Ihc  femur  ;  and  I  think  the  former  already  allows  im- 
provemcnL     The  ^*>i^:s  arc  ^^^  of  a  graiiL* 

*'  [irit^ioHn^. — I  have  used  this  with  Ihc  bfst  results  in 
scarlatina,  sorc-tliroats,  headaches,  hydrocephalus,  and  cryd- 
peloA,  In  hydrocephalus  1  have  seen  no  cures  from  its  u^te, 
the  disease  being  of  a  tubercular  nature  in  all  the  cases  that 
I  have  seen  ;  bm  it  appeared  to  me,  in  some  crises,  to  possess 
great  power  in  controlling  and  preventing  the  convulsions 
iivhich  give  so  much  distress  in  that  disease,  and  are  so 
painful  to  witness.  In  two  cases  it  arrested  such  liLs  alto- 
gether, so  far  as  1  could  judge,  1  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  ju  power  in  this  disease,  except  in  the  tubercular 
v^irlcty,  which  I  fear  m«y  be  considered,  without  exception,  a 
fatal  disease.' 

**  In  erysipelas  I  have  used  it  in  only  two  cascit,  and  that 
within  the  lust  six  weeks;  one  of  them,  a  very  severe  case, 
commencing  in  the  right  eyelid  from  a  small  wound  caused 
by  a   piece  of  percusdion*cap  striking   the  part  while  the 

'  Note  wntten  in  August  1867.  "The  case  of  the  disc^jsc 
in  the  humerus  is  now  quite  well  The  othcrcase  suppurated, 
but  ultimately  under  the  same  treatment  healed  up,  and  the 
girl  is  now  &lrong  and  healthy/' 

*  We  have  better  remedies  than  btUadonna  for  these  cases. 
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gentleman  was  rifle*dhootiniT,  on  a  cold  da/  with  a  Rtron^ 
cast  wind.  The.  attacV  was  very  severe,  extending  all  over 
tlic  facct  head,  neck,  clicsi,  as  low  as  the  mamma:,  before  and 
behind,  and  the  upper  cxircmitica.  Wliat  was  strange  to  me 
in  the  cA^  WAS  th.nt  little  or  no  vc5ic;Ltioii  took  pbcc  over 
the  affected  part^,  In  Less  than  thr^c  weeks  the  gentleman 
w;i5  able  for  his  duties  attain,  and  continues  i^uiie  well. 

•'  Tlic  second  case  of  erysipelas,  also  of  tin:  head  and  face — 
a  lady  who  had  had  three  previous  attacks,  the  last  about 
two  years  ago^  was  seized  with  rigor  and  In  a  few  hours  !hc 
heat,  redness,  and  swelling  commenced  on  the  forehead  and 
noxe.  I  found  her,  the  next  day.  with  the  disease  generally 
over  the  face,  and  extending  to  the  ears,  temple;*,  and  over 
tile  scalp.  She  had  small  doses  of  sol.  ext.  bell  (about  tivo 
grains  in  &tx  ounces  of  water),  and  in  three  days  the  disease 
vra»  uluioKt  goucj  and  in  three  more  >he  w;ut  (|uite  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  on  the  forehead 
and  noHc. 

*'  Aconifr.^l  have  used  aconite  in  two  cases  of  inflam» 
malory  croup  of  a  very  violent  nature,  with  the  result  that 
both  cases  did  well ;  being  the  only  rceoverics  from  this 
disease— »[>UTc  iajhimruati^ry  <rGi(f> — lliiit  I  h-ivc  met  with,  and 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  a  good  many  lost 

"  A*w/. — A  lady  ;^bout  fifty,  who  for  ayettr  anda  half\i^A^ 
fiuflcred  from  numbness  aud  want  of  power  in  tlic  muscles  of 
the  foix^irni.  I  saw  her  about  the  middle  of  J  uly  t  SC6,  when 
I  immediately  prescribed  for  her  small  doses  dV  "^^^  E^n) 
of  the  acetate  of  lead,  iiJiiht  ai)d  iiiciLuing,  wbicli  aIic  took  for 
a  week,  when  the  nucnbnc^s  had  nil  but  disappeared,  but  the 
power  of  muscle  was  not  improved.  She  continued  for 
another  fortnight  taking  the  plimibuiii  only  at  night,  when  I 
found  her  better ;  and  in  the  courife  of  another  fortnight  slie 
informed  mc  that  she  was  quite  ivcl),  but  that  she  had  bcco 
fnghtfully  annoyed  with  the  heat  and  itcliiiii*  of  tlie  affected 
arm.  I  ordered  the  medicine  to  be  diK;e-r>n tinned,  and  I 
tinderstand  she  is  now  (September,  lS66)  not  suflfcrinf;  in  any 
way.  This  lady  had  been  sevtn  tinas  blistered  at  the  nnpc 
of  the  neck,  and  had  otherwise  been  most  heroically  treated 
before  I  saw  her,  which  I  did  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
scton  ia  the  ncek  for  the  rest  of  her  life."' 

All  these,  and  many  otiier  cases,  have  been  treated 
by  tltis  able  physician    witli   small  quantities  of  the 

'  For  a  case  corrc^poniting  in  some  measure  to  this,  see 
I-3say  IX,  on  Tkf  Smaii  D^k. 
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orUinarj"  preixtrations  of  tlie  Plurmacopceu.  He  is 
putting  die /W«r*//f  of  homoeopathy  to  atrial  in  his 
own  practice,  and  scparaimj^  it  from  tlie  question  of 
tlie  infiiiiicsimal  tlose,  I  cannot  but  thinlc  that  every 
physician  ought  to  be  found  doinji  the  same  thing.  If 
medical  men  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot 
conveniently  do  otherwise,  let  thtm  use  small  doses  of 
tlieir  own  drugs;  where  there  is  no  hindrance  it  is 
better  to  obtain  them  from  a  homoeopathic  chemist, 
because  die  doses  are  more  mana^eable^  and  the  pre- 
parations are  more  reliable  and  more  uniform  in 
strength, 

Hahnemann  discovered  tlie  principle  of  rule,  as  ex- 
pressed  by  him  in  the  formula  "sinst/ta  simili^us 
curauiur"  by  experiments,  in  health  and  in  disease, 
witli  common  drugs  in  ordinary  doses.  Having  after- 
wards found,  as  he  thought,  that  infinitesimal  doses 
acted  better  than  larger  ones,  he,  very  unwiseU"  I 
think,  tied  the  principle  lo  the  foot  of  the  dose.  This 
he  did  in  laryiiaye  ao  arbitrary  as  lo  set  aside  the 
foundation  upon  which  hi»  whole  system  professedly 
rested,  namely  cxpcricncc- 

1  heard  no  murmurinjjs  against  these  '*  words  of  the 
master''  in  1850,  but  I  took  the  liberty  to  protest 
against  them  for  myself.  There  arc  sdll  some  pracU- 
tioncrs  who  think  homtn^opathy  is  inficparably  united 
with  the  infinitesimal  dose,  but  the  majority  now  agree 
with  me  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  neorssary  con- 
nection bt^twwm  tht^  two,  diat  the?  principle  is  tlic  bond 
of  unicn  in  the  new  school,  and  diat  the  dose  15  "an 

I  open  question." 
It  is  now  well  understood  that  homc£o]>athy  con* 
tains  two  distinct  branches  of  enquiry: — the  principle 
or  rule  by  which  medicines  are  to  be  prescribed ;  and 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  lo  be  given. 
But  it  is  still  the  practice  of  the  opponents  of  the 
new  method  to  confound  diese  two  branches  together ; 
and  in  this  manner,  on  the  pica  tliat  tlie  infinitesimal 
dose  shocks  the  common  sense  of  the  profession,  the 
zrzn: 
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advocates  with  contempt.    Such  conduct  is  inconiustenl 
.  witli  science,  and  is  unworthy  of  educated  and  honest 


men. 


F;ichdivi*%ion  nf  the  subject  claims  tn  be  investigated 
by  itself,  and  medical  men  are  recommended  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  physician  whose  cases  have  just 
been  reported.  Until  their  minds  are  settled  as  to  the 
principle,  tlie  consideration  of  liie  small  dose  may  be 
postponed^ 


T^  Prmcipk  restricted  to  Drugs. 

The  future  historian  of  mcdidne  wfll  see  with  si 
prise  and  regret  a  blot  upon  the  pages  devoted  to  chc^ 
nineteenth  century.  He  will  be  compelled  to  recor 
ihc  fact,  for  it  is  too  conspicuou!>  to  be  passed  over» 
that  the  profc3!>ion  a:>  a  body  condemned  tioinceoiJalhy 
without  examination. 

This  examination  might  have  been  made  in  two 
ways:  Halmomann's  books  might  have  been  read 
and  fairly  criticiticd  ;  or  the  dt>clrine  taught  by  him 
might  have  been  put  to  a  practical  test  at  the  bed- 
side. 

If  only  the  first,  the  reading  and  the  criticism,  had 
been  done,  there  would  have  been  a  show  of  reason  in 
rejecting  tht*  *;yslcm. 

Hahnemann  had  a  visionary,  imscientific  mind,  easily 
led  away  by  loose  analogies  and  imaginary  resem- 
blances ;  and  consequently  his  writings  cont:iin  uncriti- 
cal observations,  unproved  assertions,  unsound  conclu- 
sions, and  hasty  generalisations.  Moreover,  even  in 
his  principal  work,  the  Organon  o/  Afedidne,  he  cannc 
refrain  from  applying  abusive  cpithi:ts  to  his  profe 
sional  brethren,  or  from  ascribing  base  motives  to  their 
conduct 

From  tiie  first  all  this  lias  been  acknowledged,  and 
in  the  course  or  the  Essays  it  has  been  shown  bow  he 
has  fipplit^d  ttie  principle  of  homoeopathy  to  matters 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  hovt  he  has  obscured. 
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its  truth  and  diminished  its  value  by  th*.-  hypothetical 
langu^c  in  which  he  has  clothed  it,  and  how  hi:  has 
undermine<l  confidence  hi  his  stalcment^  by  assurting 
conjccUir<_*s  and  evL'n  contradict  ions  of  himself  with  the 
samc^  positiveness  and  rt/ti've/^  that  he  does  things  which 
may  Ik?  pmved.  So  that  if  the  question  were  oitc 
which  could  be  settled  by  readinji  his  books.  I  should 
have  gone  along  with  those  who.  after  this  examination, 
had  agn_t!d  in  rejecting  his  system  altogether. 

Homccopaihy,  as  represented  by  Hahnemann,  is 
vague,  indefmite,  ajid  unproved.  But  the  investigation 
is  one  which  rests  on  nddtfue.  not  on  logic ;  on  c&ser- 
vaiion,  not  on  argument ;  its  only  real  test  is  a  practical 
trial 

Such  a  trial  in  my  own  practice  has  convinced  me, 
as  I  l>elieve  it  has  convinced  every  one  who  has  made 
it  fairly,  that  there  is  something  in  homoeopathy,  or 
rather  something  underlying  it,  which,  when  laid  hold 
of  and  separated  from  all  which  has  disfigured  and  oon- 
cealcd  it,  h  a  great  discovery  in  medicine  and  a  great 
benefit  to  mankind. 

The  search  for  this  underlying  truth  was  begun 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  it  has  never  been  intermitted. 
The  progress  made  may  have  been  slow  and  **  rather 
the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit  f'  but  it  has  been  pro- 

f'css.  and  its  successive  steps  have  been  honestly  and 
hope  modestly  placed,  as  they  have  been  taken,  before 
my  ccn temporaries.  In  this  summary  of  them  the  first 
of  these  steps  has  l>een  explained,  and  wc  now  proceed 
to  the  second  : — the  limitation  of  the  principle. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disturbing  to  a  sober  mind 
than  the  loose  manner  in  which  Hahnemann  explains 
and  applies  the  doctrine  oi'"simiIutsimili6iisairaniHrJ" 
U  soon  became  evident  to  me  tliat  unless  this  principle 
could  be  reduced  to  a  more  distinct  and  substantial 
form,  it  could  not  retain  more  than  a  very  partial 
and  temporary  hold  upon  "thoughtful  men,"  Three 
Essays  were  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  enquir)\  and  to 
these  my  readers  are  referred  for  details.  The  nature 
of  a  principle,  and  how  this  therapeutic  one  has  its 
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limits  with  rcspe^rt  both  to  diseases  and  to  remedies  is 
showit  in  them. 

Hahn(?mann  first  endeavours  to  prove  that  nature 
leaclKis  us  homoiopathy  by  causirg  smilar  discues  to 
cure  €a<h  other;  but  he  totally  fails  in  beinj^  able  to 
bring  forward  one  tolerable  example,  He  tries  to  get 
out  of  this  dilemma  by  remarkinjj  wiih  singular  sim- 
plicity, "We  should  have  been  able  to  meet  with  many 
more  true  natural  homoeopathic  cases  of  this  kind,  if 
nature  had  not  been  so  deficient  in  homozopathic 
aii>rtliary  diseases!"  He  proceeds  thus:  "mighty 
nature  herself  has,  as  we  see.  at  her  command,  as 
insiniments  for  effecting  hom<Eopathic  cures,  little  more 
than  the  fixed  mi;u>niatic  diseases, — the  itch,  measles 
and  small'pox  I  Which,  as  curative  agents,  arc  ehhcr 
(namely  small-pox  and  nit:iisle.'i)  more  dan^ruu^  lu 
life,  and  of  a  more  frightful  character  than  the  disease 
they  arc  to  cure ;  or  of  such  a  kind  (like  the  itch)  that 
after  ihcy  have  effected  the  cure,  they  themselves 
re<]uire  curing,  in  order  to  be  eradicated  in  their  turn  ; 
both  circumstances  that  make  their  employment 
a&  homceopaihlc  remedial  agents  difficult,  uncertain, 
and  dangerous.  And  how  few  diseases  are  there  to 
which  man  is  subject,  that  find  their  analogous  re* 
m<!dial  agent  in  smalUnox,  measles  and  itch!"  To 
propose  to  inoculate  wilJi  small-pnx  as  natures  remedy 
for  an  inflamed  eyt!.  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to 
prescribe  submersion  for  some  minutes  as  a  cure  for  a 
cold  caught  by  getting  wet ;  without  doubt  both  would 
be  "dangerous." 

In  the  l£ssa>'S  referred  to  it  will  be  seen  that  Hahne- 
mann also  applied  the  principle  of  homeopathy  to  the 
action  of  mattal  0n{>tmts  upon  t^ach  otlit'r;  but  to 
prove  that  it  does  so  apply  there  is  neither  analogy 
nor  evidence. 

He  would  also  have  us  believe  that  the  effects  on  the 
hunun  body  of  the  physical  forces  of  inanimate  nature, 
— beat,  h'ght,  electricity,  and  magnetism — are  governed 
by  ttie  same  law. 

I  have  examined  (in  the  Essays)  each  of  thcMi  forces 
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in  detail,  and  end  with  this  remark  :  "For  mj^elf*  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  Hahnemann  is  quite  in  error 
when  he  supposes  that  ihc  homcropaihic  Liw  can,  wiih 
any  show  of  pn>i)riety,  be  a]>[>lied  lo  the  action  of  the 
physical  inlluenci?  of  any  of  the  so-called  imponderable 
agents," 

Only  dri4^s  remain ;  but  as  rcgai'd  these  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  compel  the  admission  that  "a 
rcla^wn  exists  in  nature  between  the  cftccts  of  n^iCcrial 
poisons  on  the  healthy  frame,  and  tlie  Greets  of  the 
same  poisons  on  diseases  resembling  thane  which  they 
are  capable  of  producing."     (Essay  VI.) 

In  the  same  Ef;ftny.  Hahnemann^  definition  of  the 
principle  Is  rejected,  and  ihe  following  is  suggested  in 
its  place : — 

"  Every  material  poison  gaining  admission  into  the 
healthy  body  has  a  tendcncj'  to  produce  a  diseased 
condition,  (evidenced  by  symptoms  or  physical  signs,) 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself;  and  every  sucli  poison 
is  the  most  appropriate  remedy  for  a  similar  diseased 
condition  which  has  arisen  fron;  other  causes." 

Again,  (in  the  first  Essay  on  the  Principle^  tlie  same 
conchtsion  is  staled  in  these  words  ; — 

"  That  there  is  a  natural  relation  between  the  disease- 
produdng  and  the  disease-healing  powers  of  drugs  is, 
I  think,  clearly  made  out/" 

This  criticism  on  the  wide  application  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  homccopathy  by  Hahnemann  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  his  school  on  its  first  appearance;  out 
die  limilalion  tu  drug  aelion  as  ihcii  augj^eMed  is  now 
generally  received. 


The  LgcqI  AciioH  cf  Drugs. 
A  diseased  condition,  whether  arising  from  drugs  or 


I  from  other  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced eith(?r  by  a  general  or  by  a  loc 
: 


duced  eith(?r  by  a  general  or  by  a  local  action. 

Mahnf.mann    looked  upon  all  diseases  as  deran 
menLs  of  the  vitai  force  or  life  of  tlie  body :  and  Tie 
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asserts  that  the  action  of  drugs  is  also  upon  this  Torce 
or  life-  This  view  implies  a  gcntral  aciioH  both  by 
niortjid  inlluenccs  and  by  dnigs» 

The  practical  coiihecjuences  of  this  doctrine  are  seen 
in  his  Maieriix  Mctlka,  in  whidi  he  records  ihe  effects 
of  drti^  taken  in  lic-alih.  or  tfic  physiological  action  of 
medicines.  In  these  "provings^  each  drug  has  symp- 
toms attached  to  it  connected  with  every  oi;^an  of  the 
body, 

1  do  not  adopt  this  view.  It  is  simply  a  conjecture 
that  "in  disease  the  vital  force  only  is  primarily  mor- 
bidly deranged,"  (Organ^n);  a  conjecture  like  those 
made  by  the  Dogmatists,  against  which  Hahnemann 
dfrrhims  so  fiercely  as  idle  dreams.  Not  only  dues  it 
not  rest  upon  any  facts  which  prove  it,  but,  as  it 
ap]>ears  to  me.  it  is  incapable  of  proof. 

That  each  dnig  acts  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
produces  symptoms  or  effecis  over  the  whole  botiy.  is. 
I  chink,  also  a  mistake. 

It  will  be  useful  to  reflect  further  on  this  question, 
with  reference  both  to  disease  and  to  drugs. 

Cullcn,  whose  Nosolog)'  was  the  best  of  the  List  cen- 
tiir>*,  divides  all  diseases  into  four  classes  : — Pyrexiae. 
Neuroses*  Cachexi^e,  Locales,     The  last  would  seem 
[to  imply  from  its  name  that  the  rest  are  general  and 
tnot  local  diseases.      Bui  the  names  of  the  others  are 
l^ufficient  to  refute  this  inference.     Pyrexia;  or  fevers 
are  dis^ises  of  the  blood  and  of  its  circulation.     Neu- 
roses arc  disturbances  of  the  nervous  s)'stem.    Ca* 
chcxia^  a  vitiated  condition  uf  llie  fluids. 

Mason  Good  has  given  t]ie  best  No5ok)gy  of  the 
I  present  century ;  he  arranges  all  diseases  thus  : — 

C<£licica — diseases  of  thcdigcsti\x  funaion. 
Pncuinatica— diseases  of  the  respiratory  function. 
I  ]a:ni:Uica — diseases  of  the  saogcincouri  function. 
Ncurc-ticA — cli5cas<;»  of  tlic  nervous  function. 
Gcnctica — diseases  of  the  rqiroductive  function- 
Eccritica — diseases  of  the  cxccrncnt  function. 

Now  tlicsc,  and  all    nosological   arrangements,  are 
founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  diseases 
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arc  Ucai ;  and  this  fact  proves  the  local  action  of  their 
causes. 

It  is  true  I  havc!  often  heard  patients  say,  "  I  am  ill 
all  over!"  And  no  doubt  they  feci  so-  But  {ihysicians 
by  careful  enquiry  can  separate  such  general  malaise 
into  local  ailments ;  just  as  astronomers,  by  the  tele- 
scope, can  resolve  nebula;  into  separate  scars^ 

Diseases,  then,  in  their  causes,  origin  and  seat,  arc 
local.  That  the  same  may  be  said  of  die  action  of 
drugs  is,  I  thinkr  equally  ccrtaia 

As  works  on  Nosologj-  arc  founded  on  the  local 
character  of  diseases,  sud  treatises  on  Materia  Me^lica 
and  Pharmacolog>'  arc  based  on  the  local  action  of 
d  ruff's. 

We  have  no  writers  of  gfrcaler  eminence  on  these 
subJMts  than  Pcrclra  and  Christison. 

Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Mcdica^  Rives,  among  others, 
the  following  arrangement  of  drujfs.  which  it  will  be 
seen  corrcsjionds,  except  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given,  with  Dr.  Mason  Good's  classification  of 
diseases  :— 

A  Acting  on  the  blend         ....  H:rm;ilicit. 

Ji  Acting  on  the  respiratory  onjans    .        -  Pncumatica. 

y.  Acting  on  the  nervous  system         .        ,  Neurotica. 

fe  Acting  on  Uie  digestive  organs  .  Cceliaca. 

*-  Acting  on  the  cxccrncnl  system  .  Rccritica. 

t  Acting  on  the  reproductive  organs  .         .  Genetics. 

All  these  are  obviously  local  actions. 

Christison  is  decidcti  in  taking  the  same  view.  In  a 
former  iissay  part  of  a  sentence  is  quoted  from  him  on 
this  question.  His  words  so  exactly  express  my  notion 
that  tlie  whole  passage  shall  be  given : — 

'^0/  tJtf  or^tts  ixffictcd  by  the  rttnotc  acthn  of  pouons. — 
Having  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  mode  in  which 
poisonH  act  on  distant  parts,  I  shall  next  consider  what 
organs  arc  thus  brought  under  their  operation.  Poiiions  have 
teen  often,  but  erroneously,  said  to  affect  remotely  the 
^cucnil  ij-slctn,  A  few  of  them,  such  as  Aiscnic  and  mcr- 
cufy,  do  indeed  appear  to  atTect  very  many  org^uis  of  the 
body.     But  by  much  the  larger  proportion  seem,  on  the  con* 
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trary,  to  act  o«  one  or  more  orijims  ufily,  not  on  the  fjcnttal 
system,  -  -  .  Some  ftct  chiefly  by  cnrc*:bling  or  p.inUysing 
the  AvirA  others  principally  by  obstructing  the  puimm^ry 
cafiiiarks^  othcn  by  obttnicting  the  ^apUiaria  cf  tke^cn^ral 
sjtsUm^  others  by  slimulatmfj  or  d;rprcs^ing  tbc  function*  of 
the  train  or  of  the  spinal  chord.  oElicrs  by  irritaling  the 
afitHotdtry  canal,  cjihtrs  by  sitiniulatiiig  one  <jr  another  of  the 
giannular  organs^  such  as  the  s%iiivary  ^iands^  the  /i:rr,  the 
kiiitteys,  or  the  lymphatic ghnds" 

Christison  here  speaks  of  "poisons;"  but  what  he 
says  of  Iheni  is  tnie  of  rkll  drugs,  whether  they  be 
called  poii^ns  or  me<Iicinc3:  for  "medicines,"  as  was 
said  by  Linna:us,  "differ  from  poisons  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  dose." 

It  may  sccni  unnecessary  to  give  Instances  of  the 
appropriation  of  individual  drugs  by  particular  organs*, 
inasmuch  as  every  drug  and  every  organ  are  examples. 
Nevertheless,  It  may  be  useful  to  some  minds  to  have 
x\\^  fact  thus  distinctly  exhibited.  Half-a-dozen  well- 
known  metals  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  as  nmny 
plants  from  thp.  vegetable  kingdom,  shall  therefore  be 
mentioned  as  illustrations: — 

Ct»/rfacts  on  the  brain  and  the  bones. 

Silver  on  the  joints,  their  ligaments  and  cartilnges. 

Copper  on  tlie  muscles,  producing  cramps  and  con- 
vulsions, 

Liad  on  the  muscles,  producing  paralysis, 

Antimcny  on  the  stomach,  bowels  and  Kings, 

Bismuih  on  the  spinal  chord,  heart  and  alimentary 
eanal 

Opium  acts  on  the  brain — the  venous  circulation. 

Beiiadotnia  on  the  brain— the  arterial  circulation. 

Nfixvcwiea  on  the  spinal  chord, 

Acofiiie  on  the  heart  and  arterial  circulation. 

Digitalis  on  the  heart  and  kidneya. 

Aloes  un  the  rectum.' 

Some  drugs  (especially  mcrcurj")  have  been  given  in 
such  large  quantiues^  and  the  giving  of  ihcm  persevered 


'  It  is  n&t  meant  that  these  arc  all  the  organs  acted  upon 
by  the  twelve  dnigs  here  named. 
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in  for  SHch  a  long  time^  that  it  may  be  supposeJ  ihat 
the  or^ns  which  have  a  S]"»ecilic  relation  to  them  have 
been  more  than  saturated  by  iliem,  so  that  the  over- 
flowings have  found  their  way  into  other  organs,  pro- 
ducing further  mischief  and  strong  natural  efforts  to 
ex|]el  them. 

Other  drugs  appear  to  act  more  generally  because 
they  are  blood  poisons,  such  as  secale,  sumach,  &c.; 
others  because  they  have  a  profound  action  upon  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nerves  and  vegcu*live  life,  as  sul- 
phur, lime,  &c. 

The  remarkable  action  of  bichromate  of  potash  on 
ihe  septum  of  the  nose,  through  which  it  bonis  a  hole ; 
of  cantharides  on  the  bladder ;  of  nita  on  the  wrist ; 
and  of  many  odier  drugs  on  special  organs  might  be 
dwelt  upon  ;  but  llie  gt^neral  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  so 
obvious,  that  I  cannot  suppose  a  larger  number  of 
individual  examples  can  be  required. 

It  is  concluded  therefore,  that  the  action  of  drugs 
upon  the  human  body,  whether  taken  in  health  or  in 
disease,  is  local. 


Organs  thd  Ssat  of  Sympioms. 

Another  step  next  presented  iteelf.  Having  satisfied 
myself  that  the  investigation  of  the  principle  of  homoeo- 
pathy is  limited  to  the  action  of  drugs,  and  that  ihis 
action  is  local  the  next  dut>'  was  to  enquire  if  a  better 
application  and  consequently  a  better  definition  of  the 
principle  could  be  found. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hahnemann  insists  uponjfjwi*- 
iinns  as  the  sole  object  of  attention.  With  him  "tlic 
disease  consists  only  of  the  Uialiiy  of  t/u  sympiormj' 
A  similar  totality  of  symptoms  is  to  be  searched  for 
among  the  provings  of  the  drugs  in  health,  and  the 
drug  under  which  all  these  symptoms  can  be  found,  is 
the  best  medicine  the  patient  can  have,  Hahnemann 
says  he  "takes  note  of  nothing  in  every  individual 
disease  except  Uic  dianges  in  the  hcaldi  of  the  body 
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and  of  the  mind  (the  symptoms),  which  can  be  per- 
ceived externally  by  means  of  the  senses," 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  is  a  superficial  view, 
but  it  is  one  still  ver>'  earnestly  contended  for  by  many 
homoropaihists,  A  distinguished  author  "  severely  cen^ 
snres  those  practitioners  who  attempt  to  treat  their 
patients  in  accordance  with  die  general  and  pathological 
clinical  indications,  instead  of  adltering  stricUy  to  the 
*  totality  of  the  symptoms."" 

1  remember  being  present  now  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  during  a  conversation  between  two  elderly 
medical  men,  great  practical  observers  and  eminent 
men  in  their  day.  which  concluded  with  these  words: 
"After all,  we  must  generally  be  content  to  prescribe 
for  sympioms-"  This  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  turned  the  suspicion  1  already 
entertained  into  a  conviction  of  the  imperfection  of  ihc 
art  of  healing.  If  wc  arc  not  to  look  beyond  the 
outward  sign,  how  often  mast  wc  be  misled!  Well 
might  Hippocmlcs  exclaim  that  he  "would  give  great 
praise  to  the  physician  whose  mistakes  are  small/' 

As  Qpportuniues  for  obscr\'actun  increased,  I  found 
the  prescribeni  for  sjTnptoms  were  common  ;  while 
ihosL'  who  were  not  content  with  such  a  superficial 
mode  of  practict?,  but  who  endeavoured  by  reasonings 
on  the  phenomena  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of 
disease  and  to  euess  at  its  nature,  were  soon  lost  tit 
a  bewildering  labyrindi. 

On  meetin^i  with  Hahnemann  I  found  the  symptom 
practice,  which  hitherto  medical  men  had  scarcely 
acktiowledged  even  to  themselves,  openly  defended 
and  boasted  of  as  an  essential  part  of  the  only  true 
method. 

If  the  alternative  were  this, — either  adopt  one  of  the 
many  hypotheses  upon  which  a  method  of  treatment 
has  been  based,  which  hypotheses  may  be  as  beautiful 
but  certainly  arc  as  unsubstantial  as  mountains  of 
clouds;  or  be  content  to  prescribe  for  symptoms; 
then  1  grant  lliai  my  two  old  friends,  and  1  lahncjnann, 
and  diose  who  follow  hiiii,  :ul  on  the  best  horn  of  the 
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dilemma.  The  experience  of  three  thousand  years 
has  rendered  hopeless  the  attempt  to  discover  the 
inner  nature  of  dis<?as<a,  and  has  justified  the  inference 
that  a  pathology  of  i/Us  kind  can  never  be  a  safe  guide 
to  therapeutics. 

But  there  is  a  third  path  which,  while  it  cannot  be 
objected  to  as  superficial,  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  condemned  as  speculative  and  hypotlieiical.  By 
diis  padi  a  search  may  be  made  after  the  saU  of 
diseases — the  cr^ns  in  which  the  symptoms  have  their 
origin.  For  symptoms  are  outward  signs  of  something 
sijjnified  withia  We  may  not  be  able  to  find  out  ti^hal 
that  something  is,  but  we  may  learn  where  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  a  step  beyond  the  sign. 

I  could  not  but  try  to  learn  ihi^.  Speculation  as  to 
what  diseases  arc,  has  long  been  a  wardrobe  to  furnish 
to  those  who  enter  into  it  a  cap  and  bells,  and  I  have 
fell  no  inclination  to  follow  ihcm.  But  to  ascertain  the 
scat  of  the  symptoms  seems  practicable,  because  it 
admits  of  being  cntjuircd  into  as  ^/acL 

This  then  is  the  step  which  homoeopath  is  ts  are 
reLummended  to  lake-  It  will  be  real  progress.  It 
will  preserve  die  new  school  from  the  danger  which 
threatens  it  of  falling  into  rotithu ;  and  when  it  is  taken 
the  mine  of  medical  science  will  again  resound  with 
axes  and  hammers. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
we  cannot  find  tlie  seat  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  replied 
that  this  IS  more  than  the  objector  knows  till  he  hafi 
tried:  but  it  isadmittetl  that  till  we  have  found  this 
out,  there  is  no  better  way  of  prescribing  than  for  the 
symptoms  themselves.  Our  present  ignorance  ought 
to  stimulate  exertion,  not  to  stifle  it-  Already  we 
know  the  seats  of  some  symptoms;  we  must  labour 
till  wc  know  the  seats  of  them  all 

This  cnquir>'  into  the  seat  of  symptoms  is  rendered 
possible  and  useful  by  two  facts ;  the  one,  that  diseases 
have  a  total  ha&iiatiaH,  the  other  that  drugs  have  a 
local  action. 

That  diseases  arc  not  merely  derangements  of  the 
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vital  principle,  but  that  they  affect  specral  ov^ns  or 
constituent  parts  of  the  body,  and  so  are  local,  and  that 
drugs  act  locilly  also,  has,  I  think,  been  sijfticiently 
proved  in  this  and  former  Kssays ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  in  due  time  be  generally  accepted  as  true. 

The  organs  which  are  affected  by  different  diseases 
must  be  discovered  by  obseriations  on  the  sick. 

The  or^ns  which  are  affected  by  different  drugs 
must  be  discovered  by  experiments  on  the  healthy. 

By  these  obser^'alions  and  experiments  the  natural 
connection  between  diseases  and  drugs  is  nude  kxK>wm 
This  is  the  *'  missing  link."  From  this  knowledge  a 
therapeutic  rule,  based  on  nature,  is  possible  and  may 
be  thus  expressed  : — 

Drugs  (o  de  remedies  must  affect  tk€  same  organs  as 
the  disease  affects. 

This  15  Organapa/Ay,  It  has  for  its  foundation  not 
mei'cly  the  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  in  the  diM:ase 
and  in  the  drug,  but  the  identity  of  Uicir  scat. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  view  over  that  of 
Hahnemann's  are  the  following  :^ 

It  is  fmre  definite.  The  principle,  as  expressed  by 
Hahnemann  {similia  similiAus-,  &c.),  is  necessarily 
indefinite,  for  res<.-mblancc  admits  of  degrees.  The 
greater  the  similarity,  says  Hahnemann,  the  greater 
the  homoropathicity  of  the  remedy,  and  the  smaller  is 
the  doie  that  i^  reciuired.  I  believe  this  h  true  :  but 
then  it  implies  that  there  is  less  and  less  similarity,  and 
a  less  and  less  homceopathictty  ;  and  who  shall  say 
where  similarity  ends  and  difference  begins  ? 

These  considerations  show  that,  admitting  Hahne- 
mann's proposition  to  contain  a  truth,  it  can  be  received 
only  pro  tempore,  as  a  transitional  expression  of  the 
truth  it  cont;iins.  There  is  primd  /<ieie  evidence  in 
support  of  it  sufficient  to  demand  a  trial.  After  such 
a  trial,  anxiously  and  perseverirgly  carried  on,  my 
judgment  is  a  definite  one  : — Look  at  the  organ  which 
is  diseased,  and  seek  a  drug,  as  a  remedy,  which  is 
known  to  be  ap[jropriated  by,  or  to  act  upon  that 
organ. 
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//  rft4^nisfs  heal  action.  In  Hahnemann's  Mai^ia 
Medica  Pura.  as  il  has  been  alri^idy  rt^markeH,  symp* 
toms  are  put  down  as  belonging  to  every  organ,  and 
produced  by  cvcrj'dnig.  He  has  overlooked  this  very 
obvious  property  of  drugs,  and  has  attributed  to  them 
a  sort  of  general  or  universal  action.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  prescribe  medicines  at  all.  either  accord- 
ing to  tlie  practice  of  the  old  scliool  or  to  that  of  the 
new,  except  by  taking;  advantage  of  the  partial  or  local 
effects  produced  by  all  drugs. 

//  tunts  diagnosis  io  better  account,  A  phj^ician 
cannot  perform  his  duly,  in  the  examination  of  a  patient, 
unless  he  strive  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  malady.  Without  a  careful 
diagnot^i:^  he  cannot  give  a  probable  prognosis.  The 
friends  of  every  sick  peisun  urvently  dc^iire  a  pn^nosis; 
it  is  due  to  them  to  be  told  the  probable  issue  of  the 
illness,  Now>  if  the  tlicrapcutic  rule  be  accepted  in 
tlic  form  here  given  to  it,  a  good  diagnosis  answers  an 
additional  puq^ose,  not  less  important  tlian  the  first — 
it  becomes  the  true  guide  In  the  choice  of  the  rcmcdy- 

!t  iulps  to  remov€  a  diffuulty.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  symptoms  have  opposites  to  them  ;  and  in 
the  provings  of  drugs  which  we  have  at  present, 
these  symptoms  an<J  tlicir  ojMjositcs  belong  to  ail  the 
more  powerful  medicines.  This  fact  is  necessarily 
perplexing  to  those  who  wish  to  select  a  remedy 
according  to  the  rule  "  similia  similidus^"  &c.  This 
perplexity  almost  disappears  when  we  adopt  the  view 
now  proposed. 

It  preveftts  tlie  accumuiatioH  of  useiess  symptoms. 
This  accumulation  of  symptoms  is  a  growing  evil. 
Already  many  dnigs  have  more  than  a  thousand 
symptoms  attached  to  them  in  the  provings  ;  these  no 
memory  can  retain,  Evcrj-  new  experiment  adds  to 
this  number,  and  increases  the  labour  of  prescribing, 
and  the  perplexity  attending  the  selection  of  a  remedy. 
On  tlie  plan  now  recommended,  every  proving  which 
decides  the  locality  of  the  action  of  a  drug,  is  a  definite 
gain  ;  hundreds  of  recorded  symptoms  may  be  blotted 
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exit  as  asdesfr:  aad  to  the  medical  man  skilled  in 
patbolo|pr  and  damoa%  the  cod  and  diflkoky  oT 
prcscntnog  is  great^'  dtmiaidicd. 

li  is  a  sUf  in  tfdWf£  The  observatioss  already 
node  arc  a  sulKcient  proof  of  this.  AQ  who  take  the 
sicp  vin  be  oooscious  of  real  pcdgress, — a  progress  so 
m^  that  none  wiH  dcnjr  it  hot  tba^  who,  frocn  whac- 
c^-cr  motive,  refuse  to  take  it. 

Such  is  the  method  I  havx  been  led  to  adopt  Such 
also  arc  the  grounds  upon  whkrh  it  rests,  and  some  of 
the  advaitt^es  which  recommend  it  A  few  rctnarks 
OA  cases  which  present  little  more  than  the  coainxmcsi 
<(ymptom^  may  W  offcnxl  In  ilhistratioo. 

Cas^s  in  which  n2usc3  and  vomittr^  with  a  con* 
sequent  loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  are  the  only 
symptoms,  arc  common :  such  symptoms  arc  also 
produced  hy  a  numerous  class  of  drugs  ;  so  that,  tf  the 
selection  of  the  remedy  is  to  be  made  (rooi  a  simple 
comparison  of  the  symptoms,  it  must  become  trithcr  a 
matter  of  routine  or  a  matter  of  chance.  Bui  if  an 
endeavour  be  made  to  discover  the  otjjan  from  the 
disturbance  of  which  these  common  syTnptoms  proceed, 
something  may  be  done  which  will  l^  mu<^  more 
satisfactof^\  For  example,  it  may  be  ascertained  that 
the  scat  of  the  ailment  is  in  the  mind  ;  or  in  the  brain  ; 
or  in  the  spine;  or  in  the  uterus;  or  in  some  other 
organ  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  stomach  itself. 
In  this  way  the  indication  for  ignatia :  or  belladonna; 
or  niix  venma ;  or  sepia ;  or  iptm^nanha ;  or  some 
other  drug,  may  become  very  plain. 

In  like  manner,  a  headache,  or  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  or  a  pain  in  the  shouldtr-blad^:,  mrcds  a  patho- 
logical  investigation,  before  wc  can  lix  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  remedy. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  coughs  arc  very  various* 
It  has  l>een  said  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  a  cough. 
A  principal  reason  why  coughs  arc  thought  incurable 

that  the  w^ats  of  the  irritation  which  causes  them  are 
Ijfferent,  and  often  difficult  to  discovor. 
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Somtftim*;s  coughs  have  their  origin  in  the  stomach  ; 

tlicsc   I  have  repeatedly  seen  cured  in  a  few  minutes 

by  a  dose  oi /misaii/Za,     Other  coughs  originate  in  the 

liver;    these,  after  "cough   medicines"   have    entirely 

failed,  arc  often  cured  by  f/i^rcunus.     There  arc  also 

throat  coughs;    and    Iarj*ngeal    coughs;    and  tracheal 

[  coughs  ;  and  bronchial  coughs  ;  and  lung  coughs  ;  and 

!  coughs  from  affections  of  other  organs  still.     Some  of 

.these  are  really  incurable  in  the  pre^nt  state  of  our 

irleilge,  particularly  when  the  cause  is  tubercle  or 

"tancer  in  the  lungs;  and  some,  though  not  incurable, 

are  necessarily  tedious,  from  the  mere  extent  of  the 

bronchial  or  other  affection  ;  the  rest  are  cured  or  not, 

just  as  tlie  physician  discovers  or  not,  the  organ  where 

the  irritation  exists,  and  selects,  or  not,  the  drug  for 

which  that  organ  has  a  specific  or  elective  affinity. 

In  i860  1  was  consulted  by  a  married  lady  who  had 
a  chronic  dry  cough,  being  othcnvisc  in  excellent 
health.  The  coujjh  nad  followed  an  attack  of  hooping- 
cough  in  JS55  ;  Jt  v.'as  spasmodic,  and  the  fits  were 
excessively  violent  at  times,  but  did  not  resemble 
hooping-cough  at  all-  Many  doctors  had  been  con^ 
suited  during  the  6ve  years,  and  all  had  failed  even  to 
relieve  the  cough.  I  could  not  discover  the  local 
origin  of  ihc  irritation  ;  several  remedies  were  tried,  as 
if  firing  shots  without  a  mark,  and  I  failed  also,  I  do 
not  know  what  further  means  have  been  tried,  but  the 
cough  has  continued  seven  years  longer. 

In  i366  Miss consulted  me  for  a  cough  which 

had  troubled  her  for  fifteen  years,  which  was  more 
than  half  her  life.  She  described  it  as  a  tickle  in  the 
throat  which  produced  a  dry  cough  without  expectora* 
lion ;  the  fits  of  coughing  were  at  times  severe,  and 
prevented  her  from  going  into  company,  and  almost 
from  going  to  church,  on  account  of  tlie  disturbance 
they  occasioned.  She  was  otherwise  in  good  health. 
Several  physicians,  some  of  the  old  school,  others  of 
the  new,  had  been  consulted  during  this  long  period, 
but  she  had  derived  no  benefit  from  any  one.  After 
some  enquiry  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the 
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seat  of  the  irriiaiion,  which  caused  the  cough,  was  the 
uterus,  and  I  gave  her  svpta.  In  a  few  clays  ilie  cough 
cGibcU,  and  Uiere  was  nu  return  uf  ii  fur  mure  tliaii  a 
year.  Whai  it  did  come  aj^ln  il  was  quickly  removed 
by  the  same  remedy. 


Compon^Hi  Paris  of  Organt^ 

We  have  seen  that  in  every  case  of  disease  it  is 
necessary  to  disco\'er  what  organs  are  primarily  and 
chiefly  affectt^d  ;  and  that  in  the  proving  of  drugs  a 
similar  discovery  is  required  to  be  made.  We  have 
next  to  consider  that  important  organs  are  not  simple 
but  complex  structures.  Hence  two  questions  arise, 
one  in  respect  to  the  disease^  what  part  of  the  ailing 
oigan  is  antxted  ?  and  one  in  respect  to  drugs,  (when 
more  than  one  act  upon  this  ailing  organ),  which  acts 
upon  the  ajfeded  part?  The  former  question  obti^^es 
an  accurate  diagnosis  in  disease;  die  latter  a  similar 
accuracy  in  experiments  in  health. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  physicians  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  towards  answering  the 
question.  For  example,  in  diseases  of  ilie  chest ; 
affections  of  the  covering  of  the  lungs  (such  as  pleurisy 
and  hydrothorax),  of  the  pulmonary  substance  (as 
pneumonia  and  tubercle),  and  of  the  lining  membrane 
(as  branchitib),  have  been  well  separated  from  each 
other.  In  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  affections  of  the 
coverings  of  the  intestines  (as  peritonitis),  of  the 
middle  or  muscular  coat  (as  colic),  and  of  the  lining 
membnuie  (a«  enteritis),  and  dso  diseases  of  the 
mesentery  ant!  its  glands,  have  been  distinguished  with 
precision- 

Rnl  towards  furnishing  an  answer  to  ihe  question 
when  applied  to  drugs  and  their  therapeutic  use,  little 
lias  been  atien:pted.  On  the  contrary,  even  when 
much  labour  has  been  spent  in  examining  a  case  and 
a  careful  diagnosis  has  been  made,  we  commonly  hear 
it  said   diat  "the  treatJiient   is  to  be  conducted   on 
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general  principle's."  This  means  cither  that  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  is  to  bt:  adopted,  as  Iccchrs,  puigatives, 
and  refrigerants :  or  tonics  arc  deemed  necessary,  as 
quinine,  porttir,  and  wine, 

Pereira,  expressing  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
old  school  says :  "  In  tlie  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, a  physiological  classification  of  medicines  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  effected/' 

Hartmann,  one  of  the  best  practical  writers  of  the 
new  school  (speaking  of  brain  disease),  says:  "We 
shall  include  the  symptoms  of  the  diflerenc  varieties 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  and 
thai  such  a  separation  would  have  no  pra€itc4d 
valued 

And  so  wc  arc  apt  to  think  of  knowledge  of  which 
wc  arc  not  at  present  in  possession,  citlicr  that  it  is 
unattainable,  or  that  it  is  worth  little;  which  know- 
ledge, when  discovered,  wc  may  be  compelled  to  own 
is  of  the  highest  value.  We  ought  neither  to  despair, 
nor  to  underrate.  Nothing  hinders  progress  so  much 
as  desponding  about,  or  despising  what  is  not  known ; 
and,  as  to  the  subject  in  hand,  even  Pereira  admits 
that  **  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  had  we  a  more  inti. 
male  acquaintance  with,  and  precise  knowledge  of,  the 
action  0/  remedia,  the  therapeutical  properties  of  medi- 
cines would  no  longer  appear  incomprehensible  and 
mysterious/' 

This  precise  knowledge  of  tlie  action  of  remedies  is 
to  be  obtained  by  careful  provings  ;  tliat  is,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  physiological  action  of  medicines,  experi- 
ments in  health,  by  which  the  exact  locality  of  the 
action  of  each  drug  may  be  learned.  And  this 
not  only  as  to  the  organ  acted  upon  by  each 
drug,  but  also  as  to  the  particular  part  of  each 
organ. 

In  proportion  as  this  is  done,  the  use  of  medicines 
will  be  transferred  from  a  method  resting  on  con- 
jecture to  one  based  on  science,  and  possessing  a 
degree  of  accuracy  hitherto  unknown. 
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In  illustration  of  this  advancing  step  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  it  may  be  remarked  that 

The  ^raitt  may  be  the  ailing  organ  ;  but  the  part 
afTected  may  be  the  arteries,  or  the  veins,  or  the 
cerebral  substance,  or  the  membranes.  And  the  drug 
should  be  made  to  correspond ;  and  so  this  may  be 
acQtritc,  or  tdtadanna,  or  opium,  or  phosphorus,  or  MU* 
bore,  or  /lyoscyamm,  or  sirarnofiium,  or  mjiiic  otlicr 

Or  the  keurl  may  be  the  scat  of  disease;  dicn  it 
may  be  the  pericardium,  or  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
auricles  or  of  die  ventricles,  or  the  lining  mcmbrarvc, 
or  the  ncr\"cs,  or  the  valves.  And  die  remedy  may 
be  acoHiii,  or  bryony,  or  arsenu^  ot  bromine^  or  digiiatis^ 
or  kalmh,  or  bi^mnih,  or  spigfUa^  or  botnsta^  or  some 
other  perhaps  yet  imlcnnwn  dnig. 

Or  it  may  be  a  large  joint,  as  the;  kfU£;  and  the 
part  affected  may  be  the  cellular  membrane,  or  the 
muscles,  or  the  ligaments,  or  the  cartilages,  or  the 
bones.  And  the  remedies  may  be  arnica,  or  bryony, 
or  r/tus,  or  silver,  or  mcrtury,  or  some  other. 

Or  it  may  be  one  of  the  organs  of  tlie  senses.  Look 
at  the  cj'c,  and  it  is  required  to  find  dnjgs  which  act 
upon  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  the  iris,  the  lens,  the 
humours,  the  retina  and  optic  nervi;^  the  sclerotic  coat, 
the  muscles.  The  organs  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste, 
and  in  fact  all  the  parts  of  tlie  body  ask  for  similar 
attention, 

Wc  arrive  at  the  conclusion  dial  the  goal  which  phy- 
sicians should  have  bt^fore  them  is  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  diagnosis  of  discaM; — not  of  its  nature,  but  of 
Its  symptoms  andjits  scat ;  and  a  similarly  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  local  action  of  drugs.  When  those  can 
be  placed  side  by  side,  die  true  relation  between  them 
(the  missing  link)  will  be  recognised.  And  when,  in 
addition,  the  doses  in  which  the  medicines  are  to  be 
given  can  be  adjusted^  the  art  of  prescribing  will  have 
attained  all  the*  perfection  it  is  capable  of.  The  part 
of  the  subject,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be  considered 
is  the  dosr. 
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The  Dose, 

Many  arc  the  pleasant  phantoms  which  are  joyously 
pursued  by  lively  people,  which  others  must  neglect; 
many  arc  the  subtle  questions,  mirage  like,  whiai  are 
debated  with  eagerness  by  imaginative  people,  which 
others  must  refuse  to  notice.  Doses  af  medicines  are 
neither  a  pleasant  phantom,  nor  an  attractive  mirage; 
they  are  a  painful  rcalitj' ;  they  command  attention  and 
make  men  grave  and  thoughtful,  for  they  come  before 
them  on  grave  and  thoughtful  occasions,  in  the  presence 
of  suffering  and  in  the  prospect  of  death. 

"  Be  assured/'  said  Quincy,  at  tlic  beginning  of  the 
last  ccnturj',  "  that  the  true  and  only  secret  in  physic 
is  Ac^TP  i&gip€  a  mcdiciney  This  secret  contains  the 
choice  of  the  remedy  and  its  dose.  We  have  passed 
in  review  the  selection  of  the  drug,  it  remains  that  we 
consider  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  given  at  one  time- 
There  is  a  preliminary  difficulty  which  must  be 
removed  before  this  subject  can  be  discussed  to  a 
useful  purpose  between  the  members  of  the  old  school 
and  those  of  the  new. 

In  the  old  school  professional  men  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  a  medicine  must  be 
given  in  such  doses  that  some  observable  effect  is 
produced  by  iu  There  must  be  an  '"opus  operans'* 
The  dose  must  produce  vomiting,  or  purging,  or 
sweating;  or  it  must  blister  or  othen.vise  notably 
punish  the  patient.  Every  case  is  supposed  to  present 
certain  indications  for  one  or  more  of  these  unpleasant 
operations,  and  medicines  are  prescribed  with  the  in- 
tention to  perform  them.  The  medical  conscience  is 
distressed  wiih  the  sense  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  if 
these  enterprises  arc  omitte<l ;  and  when  patients  re* 
cover  it  is  believed  that  goo<l  has  been  done  by  this 
rough  and  roundabout  proce:i3. 

This  notion  is  so  tenaciously  held  by  the  medical 
mind  that  it  is  very  hard  to  expel  it ;  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  expelled   before  the  argument  can  be   com- 
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mcnccd  and  conducted  on  the  same  platform  and  on 
equal  term& 

Forttinalely.  the  first  step  to  this  platform  has 
already  f>et'n  taken  by  the  whole  profession.  U  is 
allowed  thai  "aJ/^aftve*'  doses  of  medicine  may  be 
given-  These  are  doses  too  small  to  produce  the  dis- 
turbances  comjnonly  designed,  but  they  are  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  capable  of  affecting.  "  in  an  itnpercepiibU 
mafmer""  diseased  organs,  so  as  to  promote  their 
restoration  to  health.  In  the  estimation  of  the  elder 
brarch  of  the  medical  family  these  are  the  light 
troops  which  arc  intended  to  assist  the  heavy  ar* 
tillcry. 

ImperctptibU  action^  viewed  as  a  principle,  is  ad- 
mitted, and  it  is  frequently  ado]>ied  in  practice.  The 
proposal,  therefore:,  that  tins  principle  should  govern 
all,  or  nearly  alt  treatment  by  drugs  ought  not  to  shock 
the  medical  sentimt^ru.  \Vln:n  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge 
has  found  an  entrance,  it  is  always  possible  to  drive  it 
further 

In  a  former  Essay  this  imperceptible  action  on 
diseased  organs  is  called  dircci  treatment,  In  opposition 
to  the  violent  action  on  healthy  oi^ns,  which  is  in- 
4iirtxL  Sir  John  Forbes,  in  his  last  publication,  Itas 
adopted  the  same  designations,* 

It  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion that,  as  far  as  the  use  of  drugs  as  remedies  is 
concerned,  they  are  to  be  given  in  such  doses  only  as 
shall  he  followed  by  no  effect  but  that  of  restoration  to 
health. 

Drugs  taken  in  health  in  order  to  learn  timr  physio- 
lo^ftcal  action,  must  of  course  be  taken  in  doses 
sufficient  to  produce  symptoms  showing  that  certain 
urg-ans  have  been  disturljcd;  and  these  s)'niptoms  are 
noticed  and  recorded  as  the  naturaJ  effects  oftJie  doses 
taken. 

Drugs  given  in  illness  in  order  to  cure  the  patient, 
are  to  be  given  in  sudi  doses  as  will  be  followed  by  a 
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cure  only.  And,  when  prejudice  does  not  blind  us, 
the  removal  of  disorder  or  disease  in  this  manner  will 
generally  be  as  obviously  the  effect  of  the  drufjs.  as 
tlie  production  of  disturbances  is  their  effect  in  the 
provings.  It  is  true  that  nature  accomplishes  ciJrcs 
sometimes,  or.  in  other  words,  people  "get  wcl!  of 
themselves  ;"  but  it  is  also  true  that  an  unprejudiced 
and  careful  observer,  guided  by  a  reasonable  scepti- 
cism, will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  these 
naiuml  recoveries  from  the  cures  effected  by  re- 
medics. 

Reason  and  common  sense  will  admit  that  doses 
which  arc  followed  by  a  cure  and  by  nothing  else  arc 
perfect  doses ;  and  yet  this  ver)'  perfection  is  the 
traitor  which  substitutes  hesitation  for  confidence,  and 
deters  the  public  from  a  hearty  reception  of  homoeo- 
^pathy.  The  impression  that  medicines  to  do  good 
must  pnxhice  some  violeni  effects,  is  so  deep  and  has 
been  so  long  continued,  that  it  is  difficult  to  l>elieve 
that  good  is  being  done  without  these  effects* :  and 
medioil  men  are  tempted  to  take  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  this  impression  where  it  exists,  and 
to  do  their  best  to  reproduce  it  where  it  has  lost  its 
hold 

Truths  are  like  mechanical  solids,  tliey  have  more 
sides  than  one-  For  our  present  purpose  the  subject 
before  us  has  two  aspects;  one  looking  towards  the 
patient,  the  other  towards  die  drug. 

The  side  towards  the  patient  has  been  already 
diligently  examined  by  the  elder  school.  Among 
others,  Dr.  Paris  has  enumerated  the  points  to  be 
attended  to.  With  respect  to  the  patient,  he 
says  : — 

"  The  operation  of  medicines  is  influenced  by  cer- 
tain genera)  circumstances,  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  wc  apportion  their  dos€,  e.g.  age — sex — 
temperament — strength  of  the  patient— habit^diet — 
climate — duration  of  the  disease^slate  of  tlie  stomach 
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This  aspect  of  the  question,  therefore,  need  not 
detain  us.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  good 
sense  has  not  alwa>-s  been  the  ffuidc  in  its  considera* 
tion ;  for  example,  the  mechanical  physicians  of  the 
last  century  determined  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Paris),  that 
the  dose  must  be  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  be  governed  by  a  mathematical  formula 
thus  expressed  ; — '*  The  doses  are  as  the  squares  of  ike 
constiiuii&n  /"  The  absurdity  of  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  struck  Dr  Paris  sufficiently,  for  he 
himself  gives  another  mathematical  formula,  which, 
he  says,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Young. 

\Vc  turn  to  examine  die  aspect  which  is  toiA-ards 
the  drug,  and  wc  shall  assunit:  that  the  provcror  the 
patient  is  an  adult  without  peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasies. 

This  again  has  two  sides  ;  one  exhibits  the  doses  re- 
quired for  proving  in  health,  the  other  those  employed 
(or  healing  in  sickness. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  first  side-— the 
doses  for  proving*; — have  s(!arcely  been  sugge*4ted, 
much  less  have  they  been  investlgaletK  or  their  details 
determined.  This  is  a  region  unexplored  as  yet, 
even  by  the  section  of  the  profession  which  is  most 
advanced,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  observa* 
tions : — 

We  have  seen  that  i/ruxs  are  characterised  by  acting 
locally ;  every  drug  beinjj  appropriated  by  one  or  more 
organs  of  the  body.  This  load  action  produces  dis- 
order or  disease,  and  thus  each  drug  may  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  rest. 

It  is  surprisinof  to  find  that  diffcratt  doses  of  ih€  same 
drug  are  sometmics  characterised  in  this  manner  also. 
They  differ  from  each  other  by  aciing  upon  different 
organs. 

It  follows  from  die  discovery  of  tins  fact,  that 
these  diflerent  doses  need  proving  in  health,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  different  drugs.  To  this 
extent  organopathy  applies  to  doses  as  well  as 
to  drugs. 

Hahnemann  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  fact    He  has 
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not  evea  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  us  the  doses  which 
were  used  in  his  experiments. 

In  inany  provin^js  which  have  been  made  since  his 
time,  the  doses  taken  have  been  mentioned ;  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  may  also  bt:  gleaned  from 
the  writings  of  Christison  and  Pereira.  But  for  the  most 
part  it  is  z.  mine  unworkcd  which  will  reward  labour, 

I  have  mentioned,  on  a  former  occasion,  as  examples : — 

Tariarisai  antimony^  which  in  one  dose  acts  on  the 
skin;  in  another  on  the  stomach;  in  another  on  the 
bowels;  and  in  another  on  the  Kings, 

Oxalic  acid,  which  in  one  dose  acts  like  opium  on 
tlic  brain;  in  another  like  strychnine  on  the  spinal 
chord  ;  in  another  like  prusslc  acid  on  the  heart ;  anil  in 
another  like  a  mineral  acid  on  the  stomach  (ChristLson). 

When  different  doses  of  the  same  drug  act  upon  the 
same  organ,  they  often  act  in  a  manner  oppodii  to  each 
other.      Familiar  examples  are — 

!  Opium,  which  acts  upon  the  brain  in  different  doses; 
one  dose  will  excite,  and  another  stupify. 
DigiiaHs.  which  act«  on  the  hc^rt  in  different  dose*i; 
onedose  will  retard  and  another  accelerate  itsmovemenLi. 
Rhubarb,  which  acts  on  the  bowels  in  different 
doses ;  one  dose  will  purjxe  and  another  constipate- 
In  Hahnemann's  Mah'ria  Afadi^a,  which  is  the 
history  of  his  provings,  this  antagonistic  action  is 
everywhere  apparent.  For  instance,  the  secretions  of 
die  different  secreting  organs  are  both  diminished  and 
increased  by  the  same  drugs.  These  opposite  effects 
are  not  connected,  as  I  think  they  should  be,  with 
different  doses;  so  that,  as  matters  sland  at  present,  a 
medicine  might  often  be  prescribed  ostensibly  on  the 
principle  of  "ayntraria  courrariis  curatiiur "  qwii^  as 
well  as  on  that  oi  " simtlia,  &c''  The  opponents  of 
homccopathy  have  not  yet  advanced  tills  fact  as  an 
objection ;  should  they  do  so  the  reply  is  ready ;  this 
apparent  inconsistency  arises  mainly  from  the  use  of 
different  doses. 

The  doses  which  should  be  taken  in  the  physiological 
.experiments  are  bricHy   indicated  in  the    paper  read 
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before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,^  Exptrriments  with  poisonous  doses  upon 
animals  are  there  protested  against,  because  "  any 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  tliem  do  not  compensate 
for  llie  cruelty/'  Moreover,  they  are  calculated  to 
mislead  ratlier  than  to  guide  aright ;  tlie  action  of 
drugs  upon  animals  beuig  often  very  dilTcrent  from 
tliat  upon  man.* 

Some  drugs  act  safely  and  sufficicndy  in  small 
quantities  of  the  crude  substance  or  in  tincture,  as 
rhubarb:  these  may  be  Liken  both  by  provers  and  by 
patients  in  this  form. 

Some  require  to  be  minutely  divided  to  render  them 
safe  ;  as  arsenic. 

Some  require  to  be  minutely  divided  to  make  ihem 
active;  as  mercury. 

The  majority  of  the  metals  it  is  well  known  are  inert 
in  their  ordinary  metallic  state.  Before  being  experi- 
mented upon  they  require  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
very  fine  putvcrisatioa  This  is  done  by  trituratinf; 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  convenient  substance, 
such  as  sugar  of  milk.  Of  this  trituration  so  much 
may  be  taken  that  a  grain,  half  a  grain,  or  quarter  of  a 
CTain  of  the  metal  shall  be  contained  in  each  dose. 
These  doses  may  be  repeated  at  fixed  intervals.  Such 
doses  will  be  found  to  be  capable  of  producing  physio- 
logical effects — ihey  will  make  the  prover  ilL  These 
are  to  be  considered  large  doses.  In  the  same  manner 
by  trituration,  a  grain  of  metal  added  to  ninety-nine 
of    sugar    of    milk,    can    be    divided    imo 
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'  This  fact  has  been  known  for  many  centuries,  at  least 
since  the  time  of  Lucretius ; — 

'•Prxtcrca  nobis  vcratrum  est  acre  venenutn, 
At  capris  adipcs  et  cotumicibus  auget" 

Lib.  iv.,  (S4a 
And  af^in : — 

"Quijjpt-  viderc  licet  pingucsccrc  sarpc  cicuta 
Uarbigcras  pccudea  hommi  4UC  csl  xicrc  vcncnum." 

I-ih  v.,  899. 
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hunrlrcd  parts ;  a  f^TBia  of  this  triture  can  be 
divided  again  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  the  process 
may  be  repeated  a  third  time.  These  are  called 
the  first,  second,  and  third  centesimal  triturations,  A 
grain  of  cither  of  these  is  to  be  understood  as  a  small 
dose. 

Other  substances,  also  inert  in  their  cnide  form,  as 
.  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  cartwn,  &c,,  and  some  chemical 
compounds  of  the  metals,  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Soluble  substances,  as  salts,  and  vegetable  juia:s  arc 
generally  to  be  dissolved  in  cither  water  or  alcohol; 
the  solutions  must  vary  in  strength  in  proportion  to 
ilic  poisonous  activity  of  each  substance,  for  the  largfc 
doses  ;  and  the  small  ones  should  correspond  in 
strength  widi  the  iritiires;  a  grain  of  a  salt  or  a  drop 
of  the  vegetable  sap  in  a  hundred  drops  of  water  or 
alcohol,  forming  the  first  centesimal  dilution  ;  from 
this  the  second,  and  from  the  second  the  third,  being 
made  In  the  same  manner 

It  may  be  added  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
provings,  floscs  sliouUl  he  as  large  as  can  be  safely 
tnknn.  that  is.  without  serious  or  permanent  injury  to 
the  hcalUi  of  the  experimenter  ;  on  the  other  hnnd. 
ihcy  should  extend  to  these  hrst.  second,  and  third 
triturations  and  dilutions,  for  the  n:ason  that  in 
them  the  drugs  can  still  be  rccognisetl  either  by 
the  senses,  or  by  chemical  analysis,  and  therefore 
it  is  certain  that  they  arc  present,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  they  will  produce  pliysiologioU 
effects. 

All  these  doses  are  included  in  the  term  "medicinal." 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  very  easy  to  prepare  still 
smaller  doses,  called  infinitesimal,  and  they  also  may 
be  experimented  upon. 

This  is  the  side  of  the  doses  for  proving  in 
health. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  oliier  »ide,  that  whidi 
relates  to  the  doses  tu  be  cniijioycd  for  healing  in 
sickness, 
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This  is  a  very  important  subject,  for.  in  die  words  of 
Dr-  Paris,  "  the  dose  alone  very  often  tlctLTmines  the 
specific  action  of  the  remedy."  At  the  same  time  it  is 
a  very  difftcuk  subject,  and  therefore  much  allowance 
must  be  made  for  any  observations  upon  it  which  may 
be  offered. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  only  direction  in  which 
the  various  questions  connected  with  doses  can  meet 
with  satisfactory  answers  is  that  towards  the  drugs, 
and  the  provings  of  tlicm  in  hcaUh.  Alt  efforts  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  patient  liavc  failed.  And  I 
believe  that  a  rule  for  the  dose  will  be  obuined  from 
the  pr&vings  of  different  doses,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
rule  for  the  remedy  has  been  found  from  the  provings 
of  different  drugs.* 

It  is  certain  that  drugs  act  upon  the  same  or^ns  in 
sicknes!^  ihat  they  net  upon  in  health. 

It  \s^  also  certiin  that  different  doses  of  some  drugs, 
given  in  disease  as  in  health,  act  upon  different  organs. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  ihcy  must  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  different  drugs  under  the  guidance  of  organo- 
palhy.  Nearly  all  the  details  belonging  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  require  to  be  better  ascertained  by  new 
experiments. 

Alorcover,  it  is  certain  that  different  doses  fre- 
quently act,  as  in  health,  on  the  same  organ,  but  in 
opposiii  directions.  To  take  opium  and  arsenic  as 
examples  :— 

I  suppose  no  one  will  doubt  that  some  doses  of  <?////;« 
given  in  apopIe.vy  would  increase  tlie  mischief;  or  that 
a  simitar  result  would  follow  some  doses  of  arsenic  in 
gastritis. 

But  it  will  be  found  upon  trial  diat  some  doses  of 
opium  will  cure  even  apoplexy,  when  that  dreadful 
malady  can  be  cured  at  all ;  and  that  some  doses  of 
arsenic  will  cure  gastritis,  even  when,  from  ample 
experience^  it  is  most  probable  that  the  j>auent  would 
have  died  under  odier  treatment. 
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It  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  in  this  and  preced- 
ing Essays,  that  local  action  is  the  ckiractcristic  of 
drugs ;  and  that  the  dilTcrent  or^ns  upon  which  this 
local  action  is  exerted  distin^iishcs  one  dnig  from 
another.  1  think  the  kind  0/ attiofi  on  the  same  organ 
characterises  the  dose;  but  addkiona]  provings  arc 
needed  to  establish  this*' 

What  I  mt!an  by  kind  of  action  will  be  best  explained 
by  examples.  It  is  well  known  that  dcUadonuA  dilates 
the  pupil,  and  that  opium  contracts  it.  But  these 
effects  follow  only  ceruiin  doses  of  these  dnigs;  other 
doses  produce  the  opposite  effect,  so  that  belladonna 
sometimes  contracts  the  pupil,  and  opium  sometimes 
dilates  it.  When  the  doses  wliich,  respectively,  pro- 
duce these  effects  have  been  better  determined,  this 
knowledge  will  help  in  tUe  choice  of  the  dose.  If  the 
dose  of  helladonna  which  dilates  the  pupil  is  larger 
than  die  dose  which  contracts  it,  tlien  the  dilated  pupil 
will  indicate  a  larger  dose,  as  a  remedy,  than  the  con- 
tracted pupiL  And  if  o/iium  reverses  this  action,  and 
a  larger  close  c^intracts  the  pupil  than  that  which 
dilates  it^  then  the  indications  for  the  dose  of  opium 
as  a  remedy  will  :dso  be  reversed.  This  will  be 
organopadiy  as  regards  tlie  iris — the  inat  of  tlie  local 
action  ;  and  hom<ropathy  as  re^rds  its  contraction 
or  relaxation  —  the  kind  of  action.  Possibly,  this 
may  apply  generally  and  become  the  rule  of  the 
dose. 

1  think  that  the  more  violent  action  of  some 
drugs  and  doses  points  them  out  as  the  suitable 
remedies  in  acute  disease ;  and  that  the  slower, 
less  obvious,  but  more  permanent  action  of  others 
indicates  them  as  remedies  in  chronic  disease. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  suitable  repetition  of 
the  dose  is  included  in  these  observations.  Some 
doses,  to  produce  their  effects,  require  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  This  is  known  in  the  older  school.  Dr. 
Paris  remarks  that  "  the  action  of  alteratives  may  be 


more  effectually  answered  by  exhibiting  small  doses  at 
short  intervals," 

But  this  repetition  is  not  to  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. Here  again  a  direct  contrast  occurs  between 
the  old  and  the  new  method;  in  the  older  school, 
when  a  prescription  is  believed  to  have  done  good, 
it  is  usual  to  advise  its  continuance  on  that 
account;  in  the  new  school,  when  a  remedy  has 
acted  beneficially,  it  is  generally  best  to  discon- 
tinue it 

Another  fact  of  interest  and  importance  requires  to 
be  noticed  . — a  drug  which  lias  power  to  ad  upon 
several  organs,  when  given  in  small  doses  will  act  upon 
the  one  which  is  diseased,  and  will  pass  liarmlcssly 
through  the  healthy  ones,  ^^g.  biiladcnna  acts  on  the 
brain,  die  eyes,  the  throat,  and  the  skin;  it  may  be 
given  to  one  patient  for  ophihalniia,  and  to  another  for 
sore-throat,  and  cure  both  without  aflecting  the  other 
organs  in  either  patient.  If  a  headache  has  bc^en  pro- 
duced the  dose  has  been  too  lar^re.  This  fact  is  a  great 
recommendation  of  the  small  doses,  and  the  reason  of 
it  I  take  to  be  tliat  the  dose  is  large  enough  to  make 
its  presence  felt  by  the  morbidly  excited  part,  but  not 
by  the  healthy  ones. 

If  we  aim  at  certainty  in  our  practice,  the  limits  trf 
our  raniic  of  doses  as  remedies  should  be  nearly,  they 
cannot  be  exactly,  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  our 
provings.  Larger  doses  may  be  taken  in  health  than 
ctn  be  given  in  disease:;  and  smaller  doses  have 
power  to  act  in  disease  ilian  can  be  satislactorily  proved 
in  health,  unless  it  be  by  very  sensitive  individuals. 
Each  organ  as  well  as  each  drug  has  its  own  range  of 
doses*  Wc  depart  from  our  principle  when  we  give 
doses  very  far  reinovt:d  from  diose  which  have  been 
proved. 

During  die  discussion  on  the  Paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  ihe  British  Association  at  Notlinglmin,  one 
speaker  objected  to  the  use  of  provings  as  rccom^ 
ncxkdod  in  the  leaner  that  dnigs  liomtlimcs  require  to 
W  given   in  mucn    larger   doses    in  disease   than    is 
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necessary  in  health  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Opm»t 
was  mentioned  as  an  example,  and  the  very  lar^c 
doses  which  were  sometimes  r<*ciuirpd  to  procure  sleep. 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is  tliat  the  subject  is  llie 
ulUraiivg  action  of  drugs  when  used  as  remedies ;  and 
therefore  the  fact  alluded  to  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  doe*;  not  include  the  prescribing 
of  any  doses  for  such  purposes.  As  has  been  already 
remarked,  doses  taken  in  health  as  experiments  in 
physiology,  or  as  they  are  now  more  frequently  called 
provings^  must  be  large  enough  to  produce  obvious 
effects — effects  sufficient  to  characterise  the  drug.  In 
this  way  medical  men  may  Rmtify  their  inclinations  in 
favour  of  tar^e  doses  to  the  full ;  they  may  make  them- 
selves suffer  from  medicines  as  much  as  they  like;  but 
when  doses  are  prescribed  for  patients  the  object  should 
be  to  give  them  just  large  enough  to  cure  the  ailment, 
not  large  enough  to  produce  any  effect  cliaracteristic  of 
the  drug, 

I  have  hitherto,  in  the  successive  Essays,  reslricletl 
my  observations  to  matters  of  fact ;  I  will  add  here, 
that  such  of  my  readers  as  are  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind  may  en^^aye  in  a  series  of  experiments  to  dis- 
cover, if  possibk,  whether  the  mechanical  force  de- 
veloped in  the  trituration  of  drugs  has  any  effect  upon 
them  besides  the  minute  division  of  their  particles  ; 
whether  any  drtig-Jor^c  is  generated,  after  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Grove,  which  he  calls  "  the  correlation  of 
forces  :"  and  whether  the  nerve  force  of  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  any  special  relations  with  this  drug  force.  U 
is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  hitherto  quite  without  expla- 
nation, that  drugs  act  upon  organs  which  have  no 
very  apparent  connection  with  each  other  ;  for 
example,  ipecacuanha  acts  on  the  stomach  and  the 
lungs,  one  organ  in  tlic  abdomen,  the  other  in  the 
chest;  if  there  is  a  relation  between  the  drug  force 
of  ipecacuanha  and  the  nerve  force  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and 
mngs  in  the  action  of  this  medicine  may  be  accounted 
for. 
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It  may  be  possible  to  connect  the  action  of  other 
dnigs  ill  the  same  manner  through  the  distribution  of 
ncr^'cs;  this  will  not  be  a  barren  speculation,  for  it 
will  become  a  check  to  test  the  accuracy  of  provings, 
and  will  aid  in  the  selection  of  remedies.  Certain 
drugs  may  thus  be  found  to  be  connected  with  certain 
nerves,  and  tliis  may  be  the  cause  of  local  aclion* 


now  beg  leave  to  address  the  diiTerent  sections  of 
the  profession  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  eariy 
part  of  this  Essay> 

To  those  who  seem  to  constitute  the  majority,  who 
arc  content  with  a  practice  of  routine,  and  who  justify 
their  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  auihoriiy : — If  you  would 
Lobservc  what  passes  before  you  more  carefully  and 
re6ect  upon  it  more  bcriously,  you  would,  I  think,  by- 
and-by,  be  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  miMrhtcf  you 
have  uncunscitjusiy  and  unintentionally  done.  It  is 
not  to  reproach  you,  but  to  awaken  you  that  you  arc 
asked  to  consider  what  evil  has  arisen,  during  many 
years,  from  indiscriminate  bleeding  and  from  universal 
purging!  and  more  recently,  from  the  excessive  use  of 
stimulants!  what  injury  from  calomel,  bluepill,  grey- 
powder,  and  other  forms  of  mercury  dealt  out  to  almost 
every  patient !  what  mischief  from  steel  and  quinine, 
given  for  debility,  without  regard  lo  the  nature  of  the 
dis^Mse  or  the  cause  of  the  wcatness!  liow  many 
have  been  sent  to  a  sleep,  from  which  they  have  never 
uwokc,  by  opium ! 

Routine  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  evil,  but  it 
iniiy  Ik?  greater  or  less ;  ami  if  there  must  be  a  routine, 
Ihu  IK'W  school  can  offer  one  whicli  is  much  less  destruc* 
livr  lh«n  the  old  ones.  Adopt  this  practice,  and 
though  )'ou  may  often  fail  to  do  good  witn  small  doses 
ol  \%%\^mtf  and  Mfadomta,  you  will  do  less  harm  than 
wilh  lnrj;r  ihiscs  of  cahmiel  ami  opium.  You  may 
h\i\\  ttpptal  10  aul/h>rify,  for  you  will  be  obeying  lialf 
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the  precept  of  the  Father  of  Medicine:— "The  physician 
must  do  good  to  his  panent,  or  at  least  hr  rmtst  do  no 

The  difiiciihy  of  avoiding  useless  speculation,  and  of 
being  contented  with  accurate  observation:  the  diffi- 
culty of  enlarging  experience:  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering what  nature  can  do  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  and  when  and  how  such  aid  can  be  really  useful ; 
the  discouragement  arising  from  the  loss  of  faith  in 
medicine  among  modem  teachers;  added  to  the  most 
urgent  and  pressing  difficulty  of  all — the  necessity  for 
daily,  hourly  aclian,  by  a  lat^e  body  of  medical  men  at 
the  bedside  of  innumerable  sufferers;  all  these  dif- 
ficulties have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  falling 
into  certain  customs  or  routine,  very  varied  in  different 
hands,  but  each  exercising  a  pernicious  and  lymnnical 
inHuence  over  freedom  of  thought  and  conduct* 

But  [  would  fain  hope  that  a  yrowing  ^cn*>e  of  the 
responsibilities  of  professional  life,  nutwillistandlng  aW 
these  impediments,  will  <liin!nish,  day  by  day,  this 
numerous  class,  until  the  individuals  composing  it  have 
|KLsscd  over,  one  by  one,  to  join  those  who  do  ihcir 
best  to  exert  the  intelligence  and  to  improve  the 
opportunities  which  have  fallen  to  their  lot. 

To  the  Dogmatists,  (this  lerm  is  used  in  its  original 
and  good  mt^aning,  not  in  lis  modt^rn  and  condemna- 
tory one,)  who  rcsi>tcl  reason  and  insist  with  great 
propriety  upon  its  exercise,  and  who  are  earnesdy 
searching  after  a  lh(:or>"of  mt:dicine  : — Nothing  sectdar 
can  be  more  valiial)lc  than  a  true  theory-  of  mrdicinc, 
and  all  who  seek  it  deserve  to  be  commended.  But  the 
fact  that  the  strarch  his  been  cnntinued  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  without  success  suggests  that  the 
method  of  search  is  wrong,  and  that  some  other  method 
should  be  attempted.  Hitherto  hy-poihcses  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  have  disappeared  because 
they  have  been  sclicmes  invented  first,  and  then  facts 
having  no  relation  to  each  other  have  been  g^ithered 
together  to  support  them.     The  schemes  have  been 
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like  Spiders'  webs,  and  tlie  facts  like  so  many   flies 
eman^lcci  in  them. 

liut  Uic  object  of  a  thoughtful  physician  should  be 
to  discover,  not  to  invent;  to  find  out  something,  not 
to  create  it :  to  ask  what  the  cases  he  sees  teach,  not 
what  they  may  be  made  to  prova 

It  should  be  his  endeavour,  by  patiently  obser\'ing 
the  natural  phenomena  of  disease,  to  discover  ihc  lavr^ 
by  which  God  is  pleased  to  govern  lliem  ;  nut  tu 
imagine  hypodicscsand  then  lo  compel  the  phenomena 
to  uruve  his  guesses  to  be  tnic. 

Fie  should  be  fully  pcrsuiided  that  observation  and 
induction  arc  true  guides,  and  bo  content  to  abide 
within  ihoir  boiimUries.  He  should  limit  hjqKrtheses 
lo  tlicir  pro[>er  use,  for  ihey  liave  a  sphf^re  of  u^urful- 
ne«*,  which  is  to  suj^est  new  olwervations  and  new 
experiments,  which  may  lead  to  tlie  discover^^  of  new 
inilhs. 

[  shall  rejoice  if  the  intelligent  minds  I  am  now 
a<ltlressing,  can  be  persuaded  to  reflect  that  the  s>^tcm 
of  medicine  which  they  are  urged  to  investigate  is  a 
«ubjcct  to  be  decided,  not  by  argument,  but  by 
evidence ;  and  to  rcmcmlKrr  that  prejudice  sometimes 
blinds  even  wise  men.  so  that  they  cannot  understand 
that  the  earth  moves,  and  sometimes  makes  them  so 
wilful  that  they  will  rather  deny  the  existence  of  Jupiter's 
moons,  than  look  through  a  telescope  to  see  them, 

Homceopaihy  may  not  be  the  final  expression  of  a 
true  medical  theorj%  but  it  is  the  bast  approach  to  it 
which  has  yet  been  made-  This  should  be  enough  to 
charm  a  dogmatist,  and  to  induce  him  to  dismiss  all 
ihc  hy|jotheses  of  the  schools  ;  in  the  lanLiiage  of  Lord 
Bacon,  to  throw  away  the  idols  of  die  ilkcalre,  and  to 
embrace  with  a  thankful  heart,  what  is  a  matter  of 
ubacrvation,  induction,  and  common  sense- 
To  the  dogmatisms,  Uiercforc,  is  offered  a  ihany  of 
medicine. 

To  the  lunpirics,  {and  this  word  also  is  used  in  its 
good  meaning,  that  in  which    Dr   Stokes  ubcs  it,)— 
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JixperiaiCf  is  indeed  ^go^I,  in  truth  there  is  nothing 
good  in  medicine  which  is  not  founded  upon  experi- 
ence :  but  you  will  own  that  the  experience  hitherto 
arnimiilatc^i  is  meagre  and  Jtrfectivt^  Now,  in  the  new 
school,  though  the  ume  is  yet  so  short,  there  nre  fact* 
and  experience  already  collectcHl  cncugh  to  delight 
any  empiric.  It  was  well  nami^i  by  Hahnemann,  when 
the  work  was  new  in  his  hand  and  fresh  before  his 
mind,  "*  the  medicini:  of  exi)eriencc." 

Every  proving  of  a  drug  upon  the  healthy,  and 
every  case  of  disease  treated  by  a  drug  in  accoidance 
with  the  proving;  of  it,  adds  to  this  experience  ;  the 
sum  is  accumulating  every  day.  hive  years  of  active 
practice  after  ihis  method  will  give  a  medical  man 
more  positive  knowledge  in  his  profession  than  fifty 
did  Ixjfore. 

To  the  empirics,  tlicrefore,  is  ofitrcd  expcriem^ 

To  llic  Sceptics,  vrhose  uppermost  thought  is  reliance 
upon  nature,  and  who,  along  with  the  !ionia;i»pathists 
have  done  gooti  in  diminishing  the  violence  and 
de:itnictivcncss  of  "active  treatment:'" — While  trusdng 
to  nature  you  perform  half  your  duty,  but  only  half. 
Assnreillyi  a  j^atient  should  not  die  and  it  l>e  reported 
that  "ail  has  been  done  for  him  that  could  be  done," 
when  art  has  done  nothing. 

You  must  not  forget  that  the  physician's  art  as  much 
binds  him  to  assist  nature,  as  it  forbids  him  to  em- 
barrass and  hinder  her.  His  rxrward  is  to  be  found  in 
the  s;Uisfaction  of  h:iving  done  positive  good,  and  not 
only  in  the  cold  comfort  of  having  done  no  harm-  The 
only  scepticism  which  we  can  afford  to  cherish  is  that 
reluctance  to  tnist  remedies  which  may  be  false,  which 
springs  from  believing  firmly  that  God  has  provided 
remwlies  which  are  tnie. 

Embrace  hom(i:opaiby,  and  your  dependence  upon 
natural  efforts  at  recover)'  will  still  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  being  justified,  consistent  with  the 
faithful  dischaigc  of  your  dutj-  as  physicians.  This 
duty  comprises,  not  only  **  la  midecineexpectantc,"  but 
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a\^o  alt  the  5;nccoLir  which  can  be  safely  rendered  to 
ymir  patient  by  nrt 

To  the  sceptics,  therefore,  is  offered  to  the  utmost 
extent  bwful,  the  x/is  me^uaCrix  naiura. 


To  the  Philosophers: — Everything^  is  beautiful  in  its 
season  and  in  its  place,  and  science  is  no  exception. 
When  its  various  branches  are  restricted  to  their  own 
domains  it  is  excellent.  The  stars  for  astronomy,  and 
machinery  for  meclianical  science ;  but  it  is  not  good 
to  look  to  one  branch  of  science  for  help  in  the  province 
of  another.  For  example,  chemistry-  can  teach  us  a 
good  deal  about  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  animal  life,  both  in  health  and  in  disease ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  teach  a 
therapeutic  Iaw>  You  expect  too  much  from  die 
collateral  departments,  and  yon  are  thus  led  to  neglect 
the  study  of  medicine  an  an  independent  :kCience. 

You  are  now  taking  up  llahncrmann's  work,  dit: 
proving  of  drugs  in  hoalth.  or  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  physiological  action  of  medicines.  This  is  a  noble 
work,  but  you  arc  engaging  in  It  without  acknowledge 
ing  his  example,  and  conscqucndy  without  profitit^  by 
his  laboum,  and  by  tliose  of  many  others  who  have 
already  followed  him  in  this  line  of  investigation. 

Moreover,  you  are  pursuing  this  good  work  In  a 
wrong  direction  ;  you  propo^te  to  m^Mv.  your  pvperi* 
merts  on  Hogx,  which  you  coiisid(?r  the  bi'St  adapted 
forthe  purpose.  Poor  creatures!  what  intimate  con- 
nections you  have  traced  between  the  human  species 
and  the  canine,  which  give  them  this  special  ailaptation, 
does  not  appear.  A  favourite  hypothesis  of  our  day 
would  rather  suggest  apes  as  standing  in  the  nearest 
relationship.' 

^  ThiH  undertaking  has  not  evco  novdty  to  rccommeni]  it. 
My  rcatlcrs  u^il),  no  doubt,  remember  Addison's  Paper  on  tlie 
Medical  Profesi^ion  {Spttlatin^  Ka  2\.  March  2,^,  1711).  'n 
which  he  says: — " There  ;irc.  bc^idcfi  the  above-mentioned 
[practitioners],  innumerable  retainers  to  physic,  who,  for  want 
of  other  patients^  amuse  themselves  with  the  stilling  of  cats 
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These  experiments,  if  carried  out,  will  be  a  gigantic 
failure ;  and  the  fiooncr  your  attention  is  directed  into 
the  only  useful  channel — the  investigation  of  the  action 
of  drugs  upon  yourselves — the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
sick. 

I  must  not  shrink  from  calling  your  attention  to 
another  defect  which  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  succcs^s 
of  your  school  You  suffer  your  horizon  to  be  limited 
by  considerations  of  orthodoxy,  of  position,  of  etiquette, 
l^he  end  you  profess  to  aim  at,  and  1  believe  sincerely 
aim  at,  will  never  be  attained  as  long  as  information 
from  any  quarter  is  ignored  or  rejccled. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher/' says  the  Sptctator^ 
"to  be  every  day  subduing  his  passions  and  laying 
aside  his  prejudices,"'  Vindicate  your  claim  to  the 
title  by  overcoming  whatever  evil  influences  have 
hitherto  withheld  you  from  enteringupon  an  investiga- 
tion of  homccopathy.  The  study  of  nature  admits  of 
no  artificial  or  social  restraints ;  those  who  pursue  it 
must  breathe  a  pure  air,  they  must  walk  with  unfettered 
feet,  they  must  work  wilh  untied  hands,  they  must  be 
neitlier  respecLci's  nor  cunlemners  of  persons,  and  ihey 
must  be  free  from  ihe  trammds  of  siadoru  When  this 
study  is  thus  reverenily  aj)proachcd,  the  God  of  nature 
will  own  the  labour  and  crown  it  with  success. 

It  will  have  been  obser\*ed  that  throughout  diese 
£ssays  speculation  has  been  rc-sohitely  abstained  from, 
and  attention  lus  been  devoted  to  a  dry  narration  of 
facts.  Let  me  urge  upon  you  lo  consider  tliis 
series  of  facts  and  the  evidence  upon  which  their 
credibility  re^ts,  and  to  go  ^^  search  of  similar 
facts>  and  I  feel  assured  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

To  llie  philosophers,  therefore,  Is  offered  a  seieniific 
dasis  of  medicine. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  Uomteo- 

m  an  air-pump,  cuttin(^  up  /fa^s  alive,  or  impaling  of  insects 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopical  observations," 
*  S/^i^Mor,  No.  S64, 
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pathists  :— With  very  few  exceptions,  you  have  been 
educated  in  the  old  school,  and  most  of  you  have 
worked  after  the  fashion  of  your  fathers.  You  have 
thought  it  your  duty  to  examine  and  to  test 
Hahnemann's  doctrine  and  practice,  and  in  an 
independent,  not  in  a  slavish  manner,  you  have 
adopted  it.  You  have  claimed  the  liberty  which  is 
due  to  honesty  of  purpose  and  independency  of 
thought  I  ani  sure  you  will  accord  me  the  same 
liberty^  ajid  will  listen  to  me  while  the  results 
arrived  at,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  brJt^lly 
recapitulated. 

The  ordifiarj'  practice  has  been  departed  from — 

By  the  rejection  of  what  are  technically  called 
the  iftdications ;  such  as  to  evacuate  and  lower,  or 
to  stimulate  and  build  up. 

By  the  rejection  of  the  inimtions  wiiJi  which 
remedies  are  prescribed  ;  as  to  produce  vomiting, 
purging,  sweating.  &c. 

By  the  rejection  of  counter -irritation ;  as  blisters 
sctons,  cauteries,  &c. 

By  tlic  rejection  of  compound  preseripiions^ 
and  also  of  poisonous  doses  and  other  violent 
measures. 

At  the  same  time  Hahnemann's  doctrine  and  practice 
have  been  mollified— 

Uy  separating  the /r/;r^/)^/cr  from  tlie  inHnitesinTal 
dose. 

By  limitinjj  the  principle  to  i/m^,  to  tlic 
exclusion  of  all  otlicr  applications  of  it- 

By  preferring  the  view  of  local  to  tliat  of  general 
action. 

By  directing  attention  to  the  organs  which  are 
die  seat  of  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  to  the 
symptoms  themselves  ;  and  this  both  in  the 
proving  of  drugs  in  health,  and  in  administering 
them  as  remedies  in  disease. 

By  recommenilinj^  iJ:e  study  of  the  action  of 
dni^s  on  the  CifmpvneHi  paris  of  an  organ. 
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And  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  ivhich  exists 
for  proving  the  more  powerful  drugs  iji  differml 
doses. 

To  the  homocopathists.  therefore,  ihis  modification 
of  Hahnemann's  system,  called  Organopathy,  is 
offered. 


To  conclude.  If  any  one  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
read  attentively  this  and  former  Essays,  and  will  test 
each  statement,  step  by  step,  in  his  own  practice,  I 
think  he  will  come  to  a  succession  of  conclusions 
similar  to  mine.  He  will  observe  that  there  has  been 
no  going  back  ;  change  in  a  certain  sense  there  must 
bo,  for  ht:  thai  moves  must  change;  progress  Implies 
change,  but  it  docs  not  imply  turning  back  ;  from 
Essay  to  Essay  there  is  progress.  I  therefore 
commend  these  exercises  to  the  atteitinn  of  my 
professional  brethren,  and  press  upon  them  the  duty 
of  engaging  in  similar  researches. 

In  this  Irlssay  the  rmithnsis  are  spoken  of  and  it  Is 
admitted  that  respect  for  authority  is  good,  but  it  is 
contended  that  the  abuse  of  it  renders  their  practice 
mischievous  and  unworthy  of  men  of  education  ;  and 
they  are  appealed  to,  to  shake  off  their  indolence  and 
rouse  themselves  to  partake  in  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing, and  In  the  privilege  of  thinking. 

Wi^dopnaiists  are  spoken  of,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  exercise  of  reason  is  good  and  that  a  theory  is 
necessary,  for  if  men  cannot  discovtT,  they  will 
speculate ;  but  they  are  reminded  that  medical  systems, 
fur  many  centuries,  have  been  mistaken  and  ephemeral, 
and  they  arc  appealed  lu.  to  examine  pmciically  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  school  as  a  sound  ba^is  for  a  theory 
of  medicine. 

The  empirics  arc  spoken  of,  and  it  is  granted  that 
experience  is  good ;  but  they  know  that  their  experi- 
ence is  defective,  and,  in  the  language  of  Hippocrates, 
"deceitful;"  and  they  arc  appealed  to,  to  observe  and 
to  make  use  of  the  many  facts  which  the  new  school 
has  already  collected,  and  above  all  to  take  hold  of  die 
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guide  to  tlic  discovery  of  many  more  which  iliis  school 
possesses. 

The  sceptics  arc  sfxikcn  of,  and  it  is  shown  that 
reliance  upcn  nature  i&  good;  but  that  tlicir  confidcitce 
ill  ii  is  excessive,  and  that  reliance  upon  nature  is  not 
surficieJiC  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  ofRcc ;  and 
they  arc  appealed  to,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
practice  of  a  school  which  relics  upon  nature  without 
ignoring  the  powers  of  art. 

The  philos&phers  are  spoken  of,  and,  while  freely 
admitting  the  utility  of  the  collateral  sciences  to 
medicine,  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince  the&e 
practitioners  that  they  are  pursuing  by-paths  instead 
of  the  one  which  lies  straijtht  before  them ;  and  they 
are  appealed  to,  to  keep  each  science  within  its  proper 
bounds.  They  are  also  entreated  to  break  off  the 
chains  in  which  they  are  bound  by  the  fear  of  losing 
their  social  position* 

Tiie  kom<topaikisis  are  spoken  of,  and  it  is  contended 
that  they  have  the  advantage  over  their  fellow- 
physicians,  because  tliey  have  entered  upon  a  path 
and  have  laid  hold  upon  a  guide  which,  if  they  loj'ally 
follow  it.  will  lead  them  more  and  more  into  molical 
truth-  liut  they  are  warned  lest,  from  an  undue 
regard  to  authority,  they  follow  Hahnemann  instead  of 
truth,  and  so  fall  into  routine  and  lose  their  pre- 
eminence- They  are  shown  how  reason,  and  experi- 
ence, and  reliance  on  nature,  and  the  collateral  sciences 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  method,  to 
the  advancement  of  their  ciiuse,  and  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  thdr  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the  world. 

I  desire  to  take  a  bright  view  of  the  future,  and  to 
believe  that  the  integrity  [ind  conscicntiou^iness  of  the 
profession  will  prove  e^iual  to  the  occasion.  I  trust 
that,  under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  medical 
men  will  throw  away  their  prejudices  and  exercise  the 
self-denial  which  is  demanded  of  thcni.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  effort  required  of  them  is  a  mighty  and 
a  painful  one,  and  the  sacrifice  they  will  have  to  make 
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greater  than  some  will  know  how  to  bear;  so  that. 


change 


nil 


k 
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if  they  do  adopt  the  proposed 

and  lasting  honour  In  this  manner  the  unity  of  tlie 
profession  will  not  only  be  restored,  it  will  become 
more  real  than  it  ever  wa^ ;  the  position  of  die 
profession  towards  ihc  pnblic  will  be  put  right;  and 
,11  will  rejoice  to  find  that  though  homaopathy  made  a 
great  rent,  and  ktrullcd  a  Hamt:  of  <;nmiTy.  the  rent  has 
not  hc*^n  to  the  foundation,  and  the  fltimc  has  died  out. 
But  should  this  not  happen,  wc  may  expect  that  the 
public  will  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands-  They 
wnll  become  conscioits  that  a  small  number  of  their 
medical  advisers  have  ht-en  fighting  a  battk*  on  their 
behalf  and  that  the  final  victory  depends  upon 
themselves.  They  will  see  that  the  stru^Ie  has  been 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  not  m  those  of  the 
profession.  To  be  cured  more  quickly  than  before 
must  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  patients  than  of 
doctors.  This  is  common  sense.  And  those  who  have 
received  the  benefit  will  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  be  firm  in  the  support  of  the  system  through 
which  they  have  received  it ;  to  have  courage  to  own 
it :  and  to  have  courage  to  abide  by  it  in  tnc  hour  of 
doubt  and  fean  When  the  laity  are  true  to  themselves 
the  profession  must  yield. 
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THE  ANATOMICAL  BASIS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 


*'  He  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to  build  his 
hypothesis  on  matio'  of  fact ;  and  make  it  out  by  sensible 

experience/' 

John  Locke. 
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Introduction — Sir  T/wntas  Watson's  Address. 
Homosopathy  the  taw  of  similars. 
Three  definitions : — 

1.  Similar  symptoms. 

The  homceopathy  of  Hahnemann. 
And  of  some  homceopathists. 
Its  difficulties. 

2.  Similar  diseases. 

The  word  '*  symptom  "  defined. 

A  pathological  basis  desired  by  many  homceopaUiists. 

Their  efforts  to  obtain  it 

Its  difficulties. 

3.  Similar  organs^ 

Introduction. 

Identity — Organopathy. 

All  diseases  local  or  partial 

Action  of  all  drugs  local  or  partial. 

Two  opposite  rules  of  practice  drawn  from  these  bctl. 

Anatomical  basis  proposed* 

Its  difficulties. 
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THE  ANATOMICAL  BASIS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 


"Tlic  art  of  healmg  has  scarcely  hitherto  had  any  guide 
but  the  slow  one  of  experience,  and  has  yet  made  no  iUus- 
trioub  ftdvonces  by  tlie  help  of  reason." 

William  Hcberden. 


Therapeutics,  the  art  of  healing,  to  be  any  thing 
beuer  than  speculauon  or  empiricism,  mtist  have  a 
basis  or  rouiiiJatioii  to  stand  upon. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  best  writers  oa 
medicine  that  this  foundation  has  nol  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully laid*  The  memorable  words  lately  uttered 
by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his  Address  on  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  Clinical  Society,  are  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  this  fact  The  entire  Address  is  remark- 
ably inleresting  to  us,  but  I  must  content  myself  now 
with  a  single  extract. 

"Certainly  the  greatest  gap  in  the  science  of  medi- 
dnc  is  to  he  found  in  its  final  and  supreme  stage — the 
stage  of  thorapeuiics.  The  anatomy  of  the  human 
boay  is  sufficiently  well  known,  hs  material  patho- 
logy, also,  has  been,  1  will  not  say  completely,  yet  very 
amply  and  fruitfully  ransacked.  ,  .  .  I  say  its 
maicrial  patholc^ ;    for   the    condition   of    doctrin^il 

'  First  published  in  \Z6^.  It  was  written  at  the  rcquc^^t  of 
a  Medical  Society,  and  read  at  Birmingham,  Oct  5,  iS68> 
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pathology  must  necessarily  partake  of  whatever  im- 
perfection may  be  found  in  the  corrcLitivc  science 
of  physiology.  Again,  we  have  attained  to  a  great 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  detection  and  discrimination 
of  disease  in  the  living  l>ody.  We  know  tolerably  well 
what  it  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with;  but  we  do  not 
know  so  well — nor  anything  like  so  well — /anv  to  deal 
with  it.  .  .  *  We  want  to  learn  distinctly  and 
clearly  wAai  is  the  action  of  drugs^  and  of  other  out- 
ward inHucnces  upon  the  bodily  organs  and  functions, 
,  .  .  To  mc  it  has  been  a  life-lonc  Avonder.  how 
vaguely,  how  ignorantly,  how  rashly,  clrugs  are  often 
prescribed.  \Ve  try  this;  and  not  succeeding,  we  try 
that;  and  baffled  again,  we  tr>^  something  else;  and  it 
is  fortunate  if  we  do  no  harm  in  these  our  trj'ingfi. 
Now  this  random  and  hap^ha/ard  practice,  whenever, 
and  by  whomsoever  adopted,  is  both  dangerous  in 
itself,  and  discreditable  to  medicine  as  a  science.  Our 
profession  is  continually  fluctuating  on  a  sea  of  doubts 
about  questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  Of  this 
the  evidence  is  plentiful  and  constant  .  .  -  I  say 
this  uncertainty,  this  unseemly  variation  and  instability 
of  opinions,  is  a  standinj;  reproach  to  the  calling  wc 
profess-  .  .  .  Of  therapeutics,  as  a  trusiworihy 
sciatc^t  ii  is  certain  that  we  have,  as  yet^  only  the 
txpectaticn" 

I  repeat,  these  are  memorable  words ;  wortlw  of  the 
speaker,  and  of  the  occasion.  They  demand  to  be 
seriously  pondered  by  ever^'  member  of  the  medical 
profession.  They  form  such  an  ample  justification  of 
the  honest  labours  of  homtiropathists  as  to  leave 
nothing  further  to  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  tiie 
woriliy  baronet  has  not  courage  to  own  us,  or  to 
propose  us  as  members  of  the  CHnicat  Society;  we 
will,  nevcnhclcss,  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  the 
diflficult  and  tangled  road,  which,  according  to  his 
admission,  in  another  paragraph  of  his  AddresSt  is 
to  lead  to  the  goal  of  a  scientific  therapeutics* 

Thus  encoiir     -^  we  proceed. 
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The  doctrine  of  homccopaUiy  is  the  prescribing  of 
drugs  in  disease  according  to  ihc  law  of  simtiars^  It 
admits  of  thr<;c  definitions  :^ 

The  remedy  for  each  individual  patient  must  have, 
in  lis  proving^,  similar  sym]>toins  ;  or. 

It  must  be  capable  of  producing  a  similar  disease; 
or, 

It  must  affect  similar  organs  or  parts  of  the  body. 

This  last  is,  in  fact,  not  a  bimilariiy,  but  an  identitj' : 
and  hence  tlie  necessity  for  a  change  of  name,  in 
respect  to  what  belongs  to  it 

The  first  definition  is  the  final  homoeopathy  of 
Hahnemann,  H  is  writings  contain  many  contra- 
dictions, and  some  passages  may  be  quoted  which 
seem  to  contradict  this  staiement;  bul,  ii  anything 
may  be  proved  as  distinctly  his  leaching,  this  can  be ; 
and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  of  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  establish 
it  wiihotii  dispute-  It  is  essential  10  make  this  method 
of  practising  homceopathy  clear  and  unequivocaL 

1  repeal  the  dL-finitJun  : — 

The  remedy  for  each  individual  patient  must  have, 
in  its  provings,  similar  symptoms, 

"  Symptoms"  being  here  taken  in  the  sense  generally 
accepted  by  the  profession ;  as  the  signs  of  the  disease, 
as  produced  by  it,  and  manifesting  its  e.\istencc. 

In  an  essay  On  iks  Value  0/  Speculaiive  SysUms  of 
Medicine,  published  in  1808,  Hahnemann  says:— 

"  Besides  a  historical  acquaintance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  frame  in  a  healthy  state,  the  phy- 
sician ^lads  btH  io  know  iht  ^mpiimts  of  the  particular 
malady  in  order  to  remove  it,  supposing  he  then  knows 
the  right  remedy." 

In  his  letter  to  Huft^Iand.  in  180S,  On  the  Griai 
Nftissiiy  o/a  Rrgeneraiion  of  Medicine^  he  says  : — 

"  Take  the  medicines  according  to  Ihe  symptoms  care- 
ful and  repeated  observation  has  shown  they  produce 
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in  the  healthy  body,  and  administer  them  in  every  czse 
of  disease  tJiat  presents  a  group  o(  sjymploms  compriscd'\ 
in  the  array  oi  symptoms  the  medicine  to  be  employed 
is  capable  of  prodLiclng  in  the  healthy  body ;  tims  will 
you  cure  the  disease  surely  and  easily.  Or,  in  other 
words,  find  out  which  medicine  contains  most  perfectly, 
amonjj  tlie  symphms  usually  produced  by  it  in  the 
healthy  body,  the  sum  of  the  sympf&ms  of  the  disease 
before  you ;  and  this  medicine  wifl  effect  a  certain, 
permanent  and  easy  cure." 

In  the  l*refaoc  to  his  Materia  AlrdUa  Pura^  Hahne* 
mann  says : — 

"  The  day  of  the  true  knowledge  of  remedies,  and  a 
mie  system  of  therapeutics  will  dawn,  when  physicians 
shall  abandon  the  systems  and  opinions  which  have 
heretofore  swayed  the  minds  of  the  profession ;  when 
llicy  slialt  act  upon  the  prindpte  titat  every  sii^le 
medicinal  substance  is  capable  of  curing  a  case  of 
disease  the  symptoms  of  which  shall  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  which  the  medicinal  substance  is  capable 
of  producing  upon  a  healthy  organism." 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Chrantc  Diseases^  in  the 
preliminary  chapter  on  "  Treatment/'  Hahnemann 
says ; — 

"The  homccopalhic  physician  should  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  names  whicli  he  finds^  arrayed  in  works 
on  pnihology,  he  should,  above  all  stufiy  tfu  sympUm$s^ 
ana  sftai  a  remt^y  jw  /Mrmotty  with  t/ian!' 

Lastly,  in  many  paraj^raphs  in  \\iG  Orgauon  of  Mfdi- 
tinf,  Hahnemann  expresses  this  view  so  strongly  that, 
if  hJH  words  have  any  meaning  at  all  they  can  mean 
nothinjj  else;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Diidgetjn,  tlie  translator  of  this  book  into  Englisli,  sa>^ 
t*rh.  in  his  Preface  : — "  Perfect  and  complete  in  itself, 
it  kmvcs  no  point  of  doctrine  unexplained,  no  technical 
dt*ail  \imouchcd,  no  adverse  argument  unanswered/* 
\W  ari:  bound,  therefore,  to  take  the  explicit  dcclara- 
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tionsofthis  book  as  the  mature  and  final  teaching  of 
Hahnemann. 
Now,  in  paragraph  vi,  page  m  i.  he  says : — 

"  The  unprejudiced  observer,  let  his  powers  of 
jjenetration  be  ever  so  great,  takes  Jiote  of  notliing, 
in  every  individual  disease,  except  the  changes  in  the 
healtli  of  tlie  body  and  of  tht:  mind,  i^torbui phcni^ntcnA^ 
aaitknts^  ^^ymfiionts)  whUh  tan  ds  pericivai  cxkrnaity 
by  means  of  the  senses," 

After  repeating  iliis  statement  In  other  words,  in 
paragraph  vei,  page  1  rj,  he  concludes  by  saying ; — 

'•  Thus,  in  a  word,  the  totaliiy  of  ifte  symptofns  must 
be  the  principal^  ihe  sole  things  the  ]ihy!>ician  has  lo 
take  note  of,  in  every  case  of  disease,  and  to  remove 
by  means  of  his  art,  in  order  to  cure  and  to  transform 
into  hcaltli." 

Again,  in  paragraph  xviri,  p.  120  : — 

"  Prom  this  Indubitable  truth,  that  besides  ihe 
collective  symptoms^  nothing  can  be  discovered  in  any 
way  in  diseases,  whcrcwim  they  could  e^p^es»  their 
neod  of  aid,  it  undeniably  follows  that  ifte  sum  0/ all  ike 
sympicmSt  in  each  individual  case  of  disease,  must  be 
tht  sole  iuduaiwH^  ihe  sole  guide  to  direct  ufi  in  the 
choice  of  a  curative  remedy,' 

Once  more,  in  paragraph  xxvii,  p,  1 26 : — 

''  The  curative  power  of  medicines,  therefore,  depends 
on  their  sjwptoms.'' 

The  only  qualifications  of  tlicsc  strong  declarations 
which  are  admitted  by  Hahnemann  are,  that  ''the 
probable  causes;  the  most  significant  points  in  the 
historj' of  the  case;  llie  apparent  physical  constitution 
of  tlie  ]>atient;  his  moral  and  intellectual  character; 
his  occupation ;  mode  of  living  and  liabits;  social  and 
domestic  relations  ;  age  ;  &c,,  arc  matters  useful  to  the 
physician  in  assisting  him  to  cure/'      It  is  well  known 
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tliat  he  declaims  vchemcntty  against  invcsti^ttons  into 
the  pathologj'  of  discase- 

Is  it  nol.  then,  beyond  contradicHon  that  the  law  of 
similars,  as  taught  by  Hahnemann,  is  the  similarity  of 
symptoms  ? 

And  that  his  practice  was  in  conformity  with  this 
teaching  is  put  equally  beyond  dispute  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  provings  of  drugs  which  he  has  adopted 
both  in  his  Materia  Afedtca  Pura  and  in  his  Chronic 
Discciscs^  These  I>ooks  conciin  symptoms  only,  and 
symptoms  so  disjointed  and  scattered  over  the  \^rious 
parts  of  ilic  body,  as  to  make  it  ini|xjssible  to  iisc  Uieni, 
for  the  purpose  of  prescribing,  in  any  other  manner 
than  the  single  one  of  comparing  the  sympioms  of  the 
patient  with  those  of  the  di-ug- 

That  Hahnemann's  practice  was  regulated  in  this 
manner  is  also  manifested  beyond  question  in  each  of 
tile  cases  trented  by  himself  which  he  has  published. 

To  put  this  matter  still  further  beyond  dispute,  if 
that  h  po5isIhle.  your  altpntion  must  be  decnined  a  few 
moments  longer,  while  I  make  two  short  extracts  from 
tlie  English  translator  of  Hahnemann's  works,  and  one 
from  an  American  edition  of  tliem.  The  former. 
Dr.  Dudgeon,  in  liis  Latures  on  Homaopathy^ 
saya  ;— 

"  It  has  been  stated  by  the  enemies  of  homoropathy 
disparagingly,  and  by  some  friends  of  the  system 
eulogistically,  that  homa:oi>aLhic  practitioners  in  general, 
and  the  more  strict  Ilahncmannians  in  particular, 
neglect  or  despise  the  advanees  of  niodcrn  pathological 
and  physiological  science  ;  and  this  is,  to  a  certtin 
extent,  true  ;  for,  as  long  as  his  Materia  Medtca  is  €^n* 
Jifiid  to  a  bare  enumeration  of  symptoms^  arranged  in 
defiance  of  aeereditfd  physiologieat  principlfs^  so  long 
•must  the  praztiee  of  the  htnuiropatkisi  be  mainly  made, 
up  of  an  almost  mechanical  comparison  of  symptotm'' 

Dr,  Dudgeon  says  again  : — 

'*  The  sum,  therefore,  of  the  practitioner  s  duties,  in 
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regard  to  tlie  selection  of  the  remedy,  according  to 
Hahnemann,  resolves  itself  into  a  purely  empirical  act 
— an  almost  mtxhanuat  comparison  of  the  dru^'Syfttp- 
topts  ^dih  tht  distase-^nptotHs :  and  the  medicine 
found  to  present  (Ae  grtaiesi  shniiariiy  in  resp^i  0/iis 
sytfipioms  with  those  of  Ike  disease  is  (he  most  appro- 
priate, the  most  hpniceopadiic  remedy," 

Dr,  Constanline  liering.  in  his  preface  lo  the 
American  edition  of  Ilalmemann's  Chrome  Diseases, 
in  the  same  explicit  manner,  testifies  to  this  statement- 
He  says  X— 

"Hahnemann  teaches  that  the  remedies  should  be 
chosen  according  to  the  symptoms  of  the  patient. 
Both  in  the  Orgafwn  and  in  Iiis  Treatise  on  (he  Chronic 
Diseases,  Hahnemann  insisis  vpcn  the  remedies  being 
chasm  in  accordaiue  with  the  symptoms." 

It  IS  very  possible  to  study  cases  of  disease^  and  also 
provings  of  drugs  in  healdi,  so  as  to  notice  symptoms 
only;  and  it  is  also  possible  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  tlic  symptoms 
of  the  drug.  This  can  be  done  without  reference  to 
what  the  symptoms  may  signify,  either  as  regards  the 
uature  of  tiie  disease  or  its  seat. 

That  this  was  the  mode  of  practice  Hahnemann 
wished  to  recommend.  I  think  no  candid  student  of  his 
writings  will  attempt  to  question. 

That  this  is  what  a  proportion  of  homaropalhists  still 
continue  lo  practise  is;  I  think,  also  certain. 

Then  the  first  definition  of  homoeopathy  must  now 
be  sufficienily  clear — namely,  that  the  law  of  similars 
may  be  carried  out  in  practice  by  a  simple  mechanical 
comparison  of  the  symptomsof  diseases  with  the  symp- 
toms of  drugs,  without  any  physiological  or  pathological 
notions ;  and  it  must  also  be  clear  that  this  is  the 
homccopailiy  of  Hahnemann, 

Tlial  the  symptom-method  of  prescribing  dnjgs  as 
raiicdies  in  disease  has   merit — great    merit — Is  cvi- 
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dencecl  by  the  best  of  all  proofs,  the  practical  proof 
of  success — success  in  tlie  face  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  determined  opposition  that  any  thing  medical 
was  ever  exposed  to. 

Let  it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  L  for  one,  am 
quite  willing:  to  acknowleds;e  this  merit,  and  do  ac- 
knowledge it.  Ncvcrlhdess.  there  are  great  difficuhies 
in  this  method,  and  some  of  these  must  now  be  briefly 
mentioned. 

1,  It  has  led  to  an  arrangement  of  the  sjTnptoms 
produced  by  the  provings  of  drugs  which  prevents 
their  true  character,  as  signs  of  tlic  diseases  which 
they  represent,  being  discovered.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Dudgeon  : — '*  It  would  indeed  be  hard  enough  to 
recognise  a  well-known  disease,  of  fixed  character,  if 
all  the  symptoms  were  disunited  from  their  natural 
connections,  and  the  whole  complex  of  sj-mptoms 
arranged,  not  according  to  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence, but  according  to  a  most  artificial,  topographical 
plan,  commencing  at  th*-  head  and  going  down  to  the 
feet  -  .  •  Would  it  not  puzzle  (Kdipus  himself 
to  discover  the  different  features  of  any  one  disease 
among  the  confused  and  unconnected  jumble  of  several 
otiiers?" 

2.  This  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  in  the  prov- 
ings  often  leads  to  the  selection  of  a  remedy  for  insuf- 
ficient, or  even  for  frivolous  reasons.  Kxamplcs  of 
lliis  need  not  be  ^ven  ;  they  are  familiar  with  all  who 
are  acquainted  witli  homoeopathic  pnicticc.  So  long 
a«  Hymptoms  are  looked  at,  unconnected  with  the  con- 
ilition  of  which  tliey  arc  the  sign,  this  evil  cannot  be 
allngelhcr  avoided* 

V  To  carry  out  diis  melliod  with  the  minuteness  its 
rtUviKales  require,  to  a  man  engaged  in  extensive  prac' 
tic<\  U  impossible.  He  is  neces^iarily  driven  into  a 
iloveiUy  rou:ine-  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  fifty 
xV  *iKty  patients  have  to  be  seen,  talked  to.  and  prc- 
M-Hbc^l  for,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  think 
^^  ihr  inuUltiide  of  medicines  in  the  present  Materia 
Midtoi  And  their  ten^  of  thou^ndsof  symptoms,  are 
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to  b<  placed  by  the  side  of  (he  symptoms  of  the  various 
patients,  with  the  inclividuality  <k'manded,  and  you 
must  own  It  to  be  inipo*;s;ihIe.  I  have  heard  of  an 
ainateiif  who  gave  two  or  three  days  to  the  study 
of  eadi  case,  but  no  nedical  practitioner  can  do  sa 

4,  The  symptom -method  ignores  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, patholo;^^'.  and  diagnosis,  and  rirndcrs  them 
usacss.  All  the  departments  of  medical  science  which, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  has  observed,  have  been 
carried  a  considerable  way  towards  perfection,  are 
rejected.  No  benefit,  either  to  patient  or  physician, 
can  be  derived  from  the  enormous  labour  which  has 
been  so  patiently  and  perseveringly  bestowed  upon 
these  dilnaiU  and  often  painful  studies,  by  successive 
generations  of  medical  men.  Whereas,  it  seems  plain 
Siat  iherapeuiics  ought  to  rest  upon  a  foundation  M^hich 
these  labours  have  helped  to  lay. 

5,  In  cons<xiucnccof  the  rejection  of  pathology  and 
diagnosis,  die  prescriJjur  must  be  liable  to  ovcrluok  the 
diMinction  between  idiopathic  and  sympathetic  alTcc- 
tions  ;  between  symptoms  which  arise  frum  diseases  of 
the  organs  they  are  connected  with,  and  those  which 
are  the  effect  of  sympatliy  with  some  other  diseased 
organ.  For  example,  in  two  cases  of  headache  and 
sickness ;  the  headache  may  aris*:  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other/  the  vomiting 
may  proceed  from  an  afTectioii  of  the  brain — perhaps 
produced  by  a  blow — and  in  this  manner  inappropriate 
remedies  may  be  administered. 

6,  The  imperfeaion  of  the  method  is  acknowledged, 
not  in  words,  bul  in  deeds,  by  Hahnemann  himself- 
After  folIowinpT  it  for  some  years,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  in  tliis  manner  cure  chronic  diseases;  and  he 
was  compelled  so  far  to  forsake  his  symptom- 
treatment,  with  respect  to  tltem,  as  to  mvent  a 
pathological  hypothesis,  which  was  to  underlie  the 
symptoms,  and  to  help  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 
Ail  chronic  diseases  were  supposed  to  have  for 
their  essence  one  of  three  miasms— mycosis,  syphilis, 
or  pson^      In   this  manner  Hahnemann  was  com- 
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pdled  to  contradict  one  of  his  most  positive  dcclara- 
lions  —  that  contained  in  paragraph  vliL  of  the 
Organon : — 

**  \\.  is  not  conceivable,  nor  can  it  be  proved  by  any 
experience  in  the  world,  that,  after  removal  of  all  the 
morbid  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  of  tlie  entire 
collection  of  the  perceptible  morbid  phenomena,  there 
should  or  could  remain  anything  else  but  health,  or 
that  i&e  morbid  alUraiions  in  tiu  interior  could  ronain 
un^'odiiaiidJ" 

In  a  note  to  this  paragraph  he  adds,  "and  yet  the 
chief  of  ihc  old  school,  Hufcland,  asserts  that '  honioio- 
paihy  can  remove  the  symptoms  but  tlie  disease 
remains/ "  And  ihis  assertion  Hahnemnnn  attri- 
butes to  an  evil  motive  in  the  Nestor  of  medicine 
— "  monification  at  tlie  progress  made  by  homoeo- 
pathy." 

It  is  worthy  oi  notice  here,  that  this  declaration  of 
Hahnemann's,  lias  been  repeated  by  one*  and  con* 
tradlcted  by  another,  of  our  best  English  writers  on 
homccopatl))'- 

Dr.  Black  {In  his  Treatise  oh  ihe  Prineipl^  and 
Practice  o/  Homwopaihy)  says : — 

"To  cure  disease  it  is  merely  requisite  to  remove 
the  entire  symptoms,  paying  due  attention  to  the 
fundamental  cause,  and  other  circumstances  that  are 
analogous.  When  all  t/te  symfifoms  have  disappeared, 
ihe  disease  is  cured.  True  as  this  suucmcnt  is,  it  has 
been  cavilled  at,  upon  tlic  ground,  thai,  thoi^h 
symplonis  m,^y  be  removed,  the  cause  may  still  cxisL 
Bui  if  the  entire  morbid  phenomena  be  removed,  if  no 
trace  of  disease  exist,  can  \rc  not  with  truth  state, 
that  the  cause,  the  origin  of  the  symptoms,  has  also 
disappeared  ?"' 

But,  as  has  been  ah^dy  observed,   Hahnemann's 


^  It  is  an  agreeable  duty  to  add  tliat  this  was  uTittco  so 
long  ago  as  184^. 
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hypothesis  of  latent  psora  contradicted  this  statement ; 
and  tl^  contradiction  has  been  re-asscrtcd  just  now  by 
Un  Urysdale,  who  says; — 

"  Formerly  we  were  told  that  diseases  were  aired  by 
medicines  correspond inj^  to  the  totahty  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  that  without  tlial  correspondence  a  cure 
could  not  take  place.  But  now  it  appears  that  a 
medicine  can  correspond  to  all  the  cognisable  symp- 
toms of  an  acuve  dii^eabc,  and  huniccupathically  cure  it 
to  all  appearance,  widiout.  however,  removing  the  real 
essence  of  the  disease,  which  is  only  reduced  to  its 
dormant  state ;  and  unless  now  treated  with  other 
medicines  (hypothctically  called  anti-psoric),  may  break 
forth  again  from  slight  accidental  causes.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  and  inconsistent  as  it  certainly  is  with 
the  original  theory  of  homoeopathy,  this,  I  believe,  we 
must  recognise  to  be  the  fact,  and  to  be  an  advance  on 
the  previous  principle." 

It  follows  that,  as  far  as  this  is  true,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  it  applies  to, 
symptom  -  treatment  must  fail  as  a  basis  of  thera- 
peutics. 

7.  Lastly^  the  symptom -method  of  treatment  renders 
the  medical  profession  itself  almost  unnecessary*.  The 
mechanical  comparison  of  symptoms,  without  reference 
to  internal  moroid  conditions,  puts  the  layman  on  a 
level  with  the  physician.  It  is  this  which  has  given 
rise  to  an  endless  number  of  books  of  domestic 
practice;  it  is  this  which  has  so  altered  the  relative 
position  of  patient  and  physician  as  to  make  both 
feel  uncomfortable;  and  it  is  lliis  which  has  tended 
more,  perhaps,  ihan  anything  else,  to  perpetuate  the 
indignant  opposition  of  the  medical  faculty. 

If  the  puolic  can  be  really  benefited  by  tlie  ruin 
of  the  profession,  by  all  means  let  this  be  accom- 
plished* Uut  it  is  impossible  for  any  sober  mind  to 
entertain  such  a  notion.  The  division  of  labour  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  social  life,  and.  so  long  as  society 
is  afflicted  with  disease  and  deatli,  it  must  be  for 
the    interests    of  society    that    a    body    of    men    be 
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icated  for.  and  exclusively  devoted  to»  the  care  of 
lie  sick  and  dying, 

A  systcTTi  of  medical  practice  which  diminishes 
in  tlic  public  mind  tlic  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
die  medical  profession  is,  for  that  reason  alone, 
shown  10  be  defective,  and  one  to  which  the  {>ub)ic 
themselves,  when  rightly  informed,  must  object. 

From  all  these  difficulties  it  appears  plainly,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  symptoniatologj"  alone  cannot  be  laid  as 
a  permanent  basis  for  therapeutics. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  dclinitton  of  the  law 
of  similars 

The  remedy  must  be  capable  of  producing  a  similar 
disease- 
Before  we  can  proceed  with  tills  enquiry,  a  misuse 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  must  be  explained. 

The  difficulties  of  all  medical  systems  are  tin- 
avoidably  great,  and  homoeopathy  is  not  exempt 
from  these;  but  to  these  one  has  been  added  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  that  is  the  indefinite 
meaning  with  wliich  important  words  and  phrases  have 
been  used,  both  by  Hahnemann,  and  by  some  of  his 
ftUowers, 

This  difficulty  met  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
vestigaliont  in  t!ie  7f /iit  application  of  ihe  law  of  siiniiia 
made  by  Hahnemann,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to 
clear  up  in  tlie  earlier  Essays,  h  meets  us  now  in  the 
unusual  m^^aniiig  which  is  attached  to  the  word 
"symptom," 

Let  it  not  be  thought  a  waste  of  time  to  give  some 
attention  to  this  matter.  In  all  controversies  it  is 
essential  to  define  widi  care  the  meaning  of  words; 
many  controversies  would  be  setded  by  such  defini* 
tions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
homoeopathy  apply  the  word  "  symptom ''  to  the 
diseased  condition,  as  well  as  to  the  signs  of  this  con- 
dition.  For  instance,  lhe>'  would  call  hepati2ation 
of  the  lung  a  s>Tnpiom,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
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breathing,  and  the  absence  af  respiratory  murmur 
which  it  causes.  In  ordinary  mr.clical  language,  and 
in  the  writings  of  ihir  eminent  men  of  the  older 
School,  the  hepatization  would  be  called  the  discasd 
and  the  d)^pna:a  and  dulness  symptoms  or  signs  of  it. 
But 
Dr-  G,  M,  Scott  says  ;— 

"  By  pathology  .  -  .  I  understand  simply  the  whole 
amount  v(  symptoms  prescntitd  by  a  disease,  recondite 
or  superficial,  but  certainly  discovenblc ;  and  however 
far  our  researches  may  be  carried,  whenever  we  can 
adduce  a  new  symptom,  whether  functional  organic,  or 
chemical,  Uiis  symptom  is  to  be  added  to  liie  rest,  to 
complete  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Thus  the 
pathology  of  each  disease  is  immutable,  that  is  to  say, 
each  case  of  disease  comprises  essemially  a  certain 
amount  of  symptotns,  neither  more  nor  less/' 

Again  ^— 

"  If  we  have  always  associated  a  certain  superficial 
symptom,  as  cough,  with  a  supposed  slate  of  the  lungs, 
so  tongas  this  state  is  mert;ly  supposed,  wc  ihcoriae ; 
if  a  sufTiciently  extensive  induction  prove  the  conncc- 
tion<  the  sM<\  not  now  supposed  but  discovered, 
becomes  a  symptom^ 

Dr.  Black  uses  similar  language  ;  he  says  : — 

"  Great  misconception  has  arisen  from  the  undue 
consideration  of  the  term  *  ioialUy  of  i/te  symptoms  ;^ 
by  totality  wc  arc  to  consider  not  only  the  symptoms 
which  the  patient  may  describe,  but  also  all  those  whicli 
the  tact  of  the  physician  can  discover  Thus  it  i3 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  homoeopathist  neglects  the 
employment  of  the  stethoscope  or  percussion.  The 
indications  afforded  by  these  are  surely  symptoms;  for 
example,  if  /uStreles  existed  on  the  skin,  would  they 
not  be  ranked  among  the  symptoms  ?  [certainly  not, 
by  the  generality  of  medical  men,]  Then  why  should 
they  not  also  be  so  considered  when  existing  in  the 
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lungs,  made  appreciable  to  the  physician  not  by  sight 
but  by  hearing?''* 

Our  wortliy  colleague's  conclusion,  though  rightly 
drawn,  is  wrong,  because  it  is  drawn  from  mistaken 
prenui;es.  Tubercles,  wherever  found,  arc  a  disease 
and  not  a  symptom.  To  write  in  this  manner  is  to 
destroy  the  meaning  of  words. 

Some  have  gone  even  further  than  this,  and  have 
called  the  smi  of  i&£  disease,  ait  well  as  the  disease 
itself  a  symptom.  Such  a  confusion  of  terms,  if  con- 
tinued, will  render  all  discussion  of  the  subject  fruidess  * 

Symptoms  are  signs,  the  thing  significtl  is  the 
morbid  stale  or  condition  which  produces  them. 

The  word  ''sj-mptom"  is  used  in  these  Essays  in 
this  definite  and  limited  sense  Hahnemann's  rejection 
of  pathology,  his  Afateria  Medka^  and  his  practice, 
alike  testify  that  he  also  used  the  word  in  this  hmitcd 
sense.  If  we  would  speak  intelligibly  and  accurately, 
such  limitation  is  necessary. 

The  morbid  state  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sjniptoms 

*  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy/  by  Francis 
Black.  M,l)..  p.  94- 

'  Dr,  RusacU  Reynolds,  in  hi*  (allopathic)  System  (*/ 
Medicine,  inclines  towards  the  opposite  side.  Instead  of 
resolving  the  disease  into  a  symptom,  he  considers  the  ftymp* 
toins  part  of  the  disease.  He  regards  symptoms  '*  as  int^ral 
parts  of  the  maUdy;'*  "as  much  pirts  of  the  disease  as  the 
stmctuial  con  ditto  nit"  Still  he  recognises  symptoms  as 
**  signs  by  which  wc  recognise  tlir  pre^^cnce"  of  disca^ ; 
which  is  cnouifh. 

The  truth  is  that  in  nature  iJiere  a«  no  abnipt  Iine$  of 
separation  in  such  matters  as  these ;  thi  disease  end  Us  ^mf- 
tarns  (o^ei/icr  afnstitnU-  the  iilfsess  from  which  any  of  us  is 
suflering.  But  la  writing  books  defmition  becomes  nccessiry, 
if  books  arc  to  be  JntelUgible  ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  interpretation  of  words  which  it  is  needful 
to  have  settled.  Gcacrally.  the  lesit  the  meaning  of  words 
\%  altered  the  better,  and  therefore,  I  think,  the  old  disttnction 
bclvvGcn  symptoms  and  diseases  should  be  maintained. 
Whoever  usee  words  m  an  unfatmiliar  aeute  places  himsi^f  at 
a  disadvantage  witli  his  leaders. 
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is  the  pathological  condition,  i.e.  the  disease  This  is 
to  be  clistin_i>iii&hed  from  the  symptoms.  It  is  this 
which  we  luivc  now  to  investigate  as  the  second  defini- 
tion of  the  law  of  similars,  which,  as  already  stated,  i$ 
this : — 

The  remedy  must  be  capable  of  producing  a  similar 
disease. 

Under  the  first  definition  of  the  law  of  similars  we 
Irnve  seen  that  to  look  only  at  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  an  enumeration  of  tlicm,  for  tlie  purpose  of  u 
mechanical  comparison  with  a  similar  enumeration 
taken  from  the  symptoms  produced  by  drugs,  is  the 
method  finally  adopted  and  taught  by  Hahnemann  ; 
that  it  IS  the  method  for  which  his  Afaierta  Aledua  is 
specially  prepared;  and  that  it  still  characterises  the 
practice  of  some  homoeopatlusts. 

Others,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  this  method, 

Dr,  Dudgeon  (in  his  Lectures)  says : — 

"  Believinfj  as  I  do,  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  interest 
of  homrtopathy  that  it  should  iiave  a  scientific  patholo- 
gical basis,  xuhkfi  it  must  ^  confessed  was  not  proatrcd 
for  it  by  Hahncntann,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  intro- 
ducing an  oudine  of  general  pathology,  as  introductory 
to  our  subject" 

Again,    speaking  of  the  mechanical   comparison  or 
symptoms,  he  says  ; — 

"Surely this  is  not  the  perfection  of  the  medical  art 
we  ought  to  aim  at"  Wc  ought,  he  adds,  to  tnrat 
"pathogenetic  provings  in  a  thoroughly  physiological 
manner/' 

Dr,  Black  says  \— 

"  In  addition  to  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  t/:e  due 
P£i/«iT  of  the  symptoms  is  also  to  be  considered,  which 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  correct  acquaintance  with 
phj'siologj'  and  pathology.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  homceopatliic  school  neglect  pathology. 
Kahnemann  has  probably  ti^o  strongly  comlcmnai  it" 
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Dn  Henderson,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  Edinbui^h, 
(in  his  Reply  to  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson),  opens  the  first 
chapter  with  what  he  calls  "an  apology  for  Hahnemann*" 
for  his  ''contempt  for  morbid  anatomy." 

Dr.  G.  M.  Scott  (in  a  paper  ''On  the  Special 
Relation  of  Pathology  to  Homceopathy,"  ifi  the  liriiish 
yo7trtiaf)t  says : 

"  So  far  is  it  from  being  tnie  that  the  pr.-ictice  of 
homceopathy  dispenses  with  a  knowledge  of  pathology, 
strictly  so  called  (tKat  is  the  actual  discoverable  condi* 
tion  of  the  morbid  parts,  as  distinguished  from  theore- 
tical speculations),  tliat  the  probability  of  success  is 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  such  pathological  knowledjje,  in  combination  with 
that  of  the  properties  of  medicines  in  relation  to  these 
pathological  conditions/ 

Our  talented  colleague,  Dn  Drysdalc,  (in  his  Intro- 
ductioa  to  the  Haknetnanjt  AlaUria  Mcdka^  expresses 
his  discontent  with  the  present  arrangement  of  symp- 
toms, and  then  adds  : — 

"Now  this  shows  us  at  once  the  defect  and  the  merit 
of  the  ordinary  arrangement.  On  the  one  hand  iliis 
arrangement  of  the  symptoms  favours  thai  accurate 
adaptation  to  the  minuter  sludcs  of  the  case  of  the 
disease  which  is  before  us,  which  is  necessary  in' 
homceopathy ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  deprives  us  of 
thai  general  and  connected  view  of  the  whole  action 
of  the  medicine  which  shows  us  in  what  diseases  it  is 
to  be  used  at  alL" 

The  need  of  physiology,  patholo^,  and  diagnosis  is 
thus  strongly  felt  by  a  large  body  of  homceopathic 
practilJoners.  They  also  see  the  need  of  provingsof 
drugs  in  health  which  give  the  history  of  each  experi- 
ment in  its  natural  connection-  For  when  they  come 
for  help  in  this  sttnse  to  the  AJaiiria  Medua  of  H.-^hne* 
miinn.  they  fmtl  that  it  fails  ihem.  It  was  not  intended 
for  such  uses,    it  does  not  and  cannot  supply  this  need. 
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Let  us  then  see  what  aitempte  have  been  made  to 
"  treat  the  pathogenc^tic  provings  in  a  thoroughly 
physiological  manner;"  so  as  to  supply  materials  for 
this  scientific  physiological  basis  of  homoeopathy; — the 
basis  which  Dr.  Dudgeon  and  others  believe  it  should 
possess. 

Dn  Dudgeon  himself  has  given  us  an  octavo,  tlie 
first  volume  of  a  Palhogemlk  Cyclopicdia.  This,  how* 
ever,  contains  only  symptoms  after  the  manner  of 
Hahnemann,     The  object  of  this  book,  he  says  : — 

"  Is  to  furnish  the  uructitioucr  with  a  work  in  which 
he  may  at  once,  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 
discover  whether  any  and  what  medicines  of  our 
Materia  Medim  contain,  in  the  recorded  provings,  iymp- 
t&ms  similar  to  iho5£  0/  the  diseases  he  is  called  on  to 
treat" 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to  treat 
the  padiogenctic  provings  In  a  physiological  manner. 

Aiiollier  publication  of  extraordinary  labour  and 
ingenuity,  especially  in  the  matter  of  types  and  cyphers, 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  by  Dr.  Drj-sdalc 
and  others.  It  is  called  A  Reptrtory ;  or  Sysicmatie 
arrangenutit  and  analysis  0/  t/tc  Iloma-opatkic  Materia 
Medico,  But  diis  docs  not  extent  beyond  symptoma- 
tology. 

In  another  work  called  Th^  HahnefHann  Maleria 
Mcdica^  Dr*  Dry^lule  has  attempted  sometliing  in  tlie 
direction  we  are  looking  at.  He  proposes  a  schema 
consisting  :— 

"  Only  of  ^rwps  of  symptoms,  however  large  or 
however  small,  evai  if  consisting  of  one  single 
symptom,  which  occurred  independently,  so  that  when- 
ever we  liave  a  symptom  or  a  yroup  of  symptoms  to 
which  a  number  is  attache^l,  we  ^hall  kntjw  thai  it  oc- 
curred alone;  and  otherwise  the  individual  was  in 
perfect  healtli " 

Dr  Drysdale  has  arranged  one  medicine,  the 
biikromak  of  potash,  in  this  manner;    Dr  Dudgeon 
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has  clone  tlie  same;  for  a£(fnU<:  and  Dr.  Black  for 
arst'fiu} 

In  France.  The  Homm^paikic  Materia  Mtdua^ 
arranged  systtrnafuaUy  and  pr(uti€aliy\  by  M.  Teste, 
gives  us  groups  of  drugs  which  are  associated  together 
as  having  more  or  less  affinity  with  each  other  in  their 
action.  He  has  made  twenty  groups,  each  headed  by 
a  typical  remedy,  eg. 


Type — Arnica. 

AnaJogtics.    Ledum  ^alu-stre. 

Croton  tigliuin. 

Fcrrum  magncticum. 


Rhus  toxicodendron. 
Spigclia  anthelmia. 


Other  attempts  have  been  made,  but  the  most  con- 
siderable effort  yet  put  forth  in  this  direction  is  that  by 
the  Auslri^n  Provmg  Sodety,  which  undertook  the  re- 
proving of  some  oi  the  best- known  medicines,  and 
published  these  as  MateriaU  for  the  Plmtologiial'. 
Jiecominuiwt  of  tht  Iloma^opathk  Materia  Mediea. 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Acland,  in  the  old 
school,  has  lately  proposed  the  proving  of  drugs  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  to  the  Medical  Council ;  and  an  attempt  lias  been 
made  by  some  of  us  to  form  a  society  for  this  purpose, 
which  should  comprise  members  of  both  schools,  but 
as  yet  witliout  success. 

Moreover,  many  paikotogual  hypotheses  have  been 
put  fonvard  by  writers  on  homoeopathy,  [xirticularly  in 
Germany,  A  history  of  these,  and  of  their  several 
rc-futiitions.  has  been  given  us  in  so  much  detail  by  Dr. 
Dudgeon  (in  his  Lte4nres)^  that  no  one  else  could 
allompt  it  at  present  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
c)utt)jG  of  plagiarism.     At  the  close  ofchis  account,  he 

"  Having  freely  criticised  the  opinions  of  my  prede- 
qigtoix  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  my  turn  on  the 
OlttCVihir  tripod,  and  to  submit  my  theoretical  views  to 
\  u>cnt  of  my  colleagues." 
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These  views,  as  Dr.  Ryan  lias  lately  observed,  are 
identical  with  tdosf^  containetl  in  ihc  Luiurts  ^j» 
Pathology  hy  Dr.  John  FI*.*tcIu^r  nf  Kdmlmrjifh,  who 
wa^  not  a  homcLVjpatlnst,  anti  which  have  recently  been 
again  put  fortli.  with  inucli  ability,  by  Dr  Reith,  of 
Aberdeen. 

It  is  plain,  tht:n,  tliat  many  homoeopathists  are  not 
content  with  symptomatology  alone  ;  that  they  are 
pursuinfj  the  law  of  similars  under  this  its  second 
definition ;  that  many  sugK^tions  as  to  the  action  of 

E articular  drugs  have  been  made :  and  that  ihere  have 
een  many  attempts  to  frame  a  theory  ;  but  what  has 
been  accomplished  ? 

In  tlie  writings  of  homceopathic  physicians  wc 
frequently  meet  with  a  reference,  in  general  terms,  to 
physiology  and  patholog)^  and  some  individual  facts 
have  been  pointed  out  which  belong  to  these  subjects; 
but  no  system,  nor  even  any  special  pathological  basis 
of  a  system,  has  yei  been  generally  received  or  adopted 
by  this  section  of  Uie  medical  prufebsioiK  This,  I  am 
sure,  they  will  admlL  The  fact  Is  that  writers  on 
homccopaihy.  and  practitionci's  also,  arc  confused  and 
inconsifitcnt  on  the  subject.  The  same  authors  at  one 
time  insist  upon  attending  only  to  the  toulity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  at  another  speak  of  patholc^ical  condi- 
tions as  if  they  were  the  chief  features  to  be  observed. 
And  even  tJiose  who  are  stout  in  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge in  words  pathological  considerations,  in  iheir 
practice,  as  1  have  noticed,  often  really  think,  and 
sometimes  speak,  of  organs — ns  the  liver,  the  kidney, 
the  brain — as  if  they  were  prescribing  specifically  for 
diseases  of  these  organs. 

How  is  this  seircontradiclion  to  be  accounted  for? 
Dr.  Dudgeon  tells  us  that  Hahnemann  used  to  say. 
■*  He  who  does  not  walk  on  exacdy  llie  same  line  with 
me — who  diverges,  if  it  be  but  the  brtadtli  of  a  straw, 
to  tlic  right  hand  or  to  the  left — is  an  apostate  and  a 
traitor,  and  with  him  I  will  liave  nothing  to  do."  Is  it 
to  save  appearances,  and  that  they  may  still  be  con- 
sidered disciples  of  Hahnemann  ?      And  may  this  be 
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tiie  reason  why  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''symptom  " 
has  been  stretched  till  it  indutles  botli  ilie  disease  and 
its  seat,  so  that  ttic  sign  and  tlic  thing  signiBccl  are 
confounded  together  ? 

Now,  it  is  well  for  men  to  imdcrstind  their  position : 
and,  if  tliey  Uiink  themselves  ri^ht  and  in  the  path  of 
duty,  then  with  a  goocl  grace  to  accept  it.  All 
physicians  who  advocate  palholoffical  knowledge  in 
the  practice  of  homoeopathy  are,  in liahncmann's  sight, 
"apostates  and  tniilons,  and  he  will  Imve  nothing  to  do 
with  them/'  They  must  well  understand  this,  and  if 
they  will  still  he  pathologists^  let  them,  hyall  means, 
be  content  to  le  aposiates  and  iraitora.  I  think  they 
arc  right/ 

In  one  of  the  earlier  Essays  this  second  dcfinidon  of 
homoropadiy  was  expressed  in  these  wonb  : — 

"  Every  material  poison  (<>,  drug  or  medicine) 
gaining  admission  into  the  healthy  body  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  diseased  conilition,  evidenced  by  symp- 
toms or  physical  signs,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  every  such  poison  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy 
for  a  similar  diseased  condition  which  has  arisen  from 
other  causes."^ 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  true 
physiologj"  and  a  true  pathology,  both  as  regards 
diseases  and  dnT^s,  could  lie  alla!nc<),  the  view  set 
forth  in  this  definition,  when  practically  carried  out, 
would  he  the  highest  attainable!  pc?rfcction  of  thera- 
peuiics-  It  would  not,  indeed,  enable  ns  toeureevryy 
diseaMN  nor  always  to  prolong  life,  but  it  would 
justify,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  has  yet  been 
jusiificiL  the  favorite  expression:  "Everjlhing  has 
lw?cn  done  for  the  patient  which  could  have  been  done" 

*  If  the  account  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  palho- 
^Mrtctl  KCtion  of  homcrop^itliUt^  is  a  icprcscniation  more 
WKftriv  ih^Ati  the  truth  justifies,  I  shall  f<:t;l  imJcbtctJ  to  ^ny 
y^A  «bo  will  fumi»h  mc  with  the  information  ncci:svary  to 
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Unhappily,  the  following  diflficiilties  stanJ  in  the  way : 

I.  A  physiolcgic^U  difficulty.  This  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that,  though  encouraging  progress  lias  been  made, 
specially  since  die  discovery  of  ihe  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  I  larvcy.  physiology  is  sliil  ofieti  doubtful  and 
imperfect  Our  physiological  knowledge  is  not  nearly 
so  far  advanced  as  our  anatomical.  Wc  know  the 
structure  of  jwivcral  organs  much  better  than  wc  know 
their  functions;  and  even  in  regard  to  those  organs 
with  whose  functions  wc  are  tolerably  well  acquainted, 
we  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  functions  are  performed, 

3,  A  padiological  difficulty.  If  wc  are  ignorant  of 
the  healthy  function,  it  is  vinavoidable  that  we  must  he 
in  doubt  as  to  the  disordered  function ;  and  when  we 
know  the  function,  but  do  not  understand  the  mode  in 
whidi  it  is  performed,  we  cannot  know  the  mode  of  its 
diseased  action. 

^.  Hahnemann's  provingfs  of  drugs.  The  form  in 
which  we  possess  tliesc  is  so  opposed  to  pathological 
considerations  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  use  them  for  a 
pathological  purpose. 

4-  The  deficiency  of  re-provings,  The  drugs  wluch 
Itave  been  re-proved,  ana  some  others  which  have 
been  added  since  Hahnemanns  time,  are  in  a  better 
condition  to  be  used  lor  iJiis  purpose,  and  this  list  will 
be  gradually  extended,  but  at  present  it  is  a  small  one. 

5.  But  if  tlie  rc-provings  were  even  tolerably  com- 
plctCj  though  this  would  be  an  immense  advance  upon 
our  present  position,  and  one  which  is  gready  to  be 
desired,  yet,  so  long  as  physiology  and  i^ithology  are 
imperfect  and  doubtful  as  regards  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases,  Uicy  must  also  be  imperfect  and  doubtful  as 
regards  the  provlngs  of  drugs. 

It  follows,  therclorc,  that  not  only  must  the  proving^ 
of  drugs  in  health  he  arranged  in  a  different  form,  but 
that  also  the  auxiliary  ^iences  of  physiology  and 
pathology  n\ust  be  further  advanced  before  we  can 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  ptxlkohpcal  sysUm  of 
therapeutics. 
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It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  desirable  end  will  one  day 
be  attained,  that  what  may  be  said  under  the  third 
definition  of  the  law  of  similars  is  respectfully  offered. 
It  is  not  proposed  as  a  finished  system,  but  as  a  ore- 
liininar^"  step^  as,  in  fact,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  oasis 
ar  fomuiatwn  upon  which  a  physhlcgiiol  and  pai/wio* 
giciil  $tnuturc  may  a/lcnoaras  ie  ertttci. 

"  tvery  part  of  science,"  said  Cullen,  a  century  ago» 
"is  still  imperfect,  and  must  for  ever  remain  sc^  if 
attempts  be  not  made  to  inipmve  it" 

Many  attempts  to  improve  the  medical  sciences  have 
been  made,  botli  before  tliis  was  spoken  and  since. 
Among  these  attempts  that  made  by  Hahnemann  is 
one  of  tlie  most  conspicuous.  The  great  merit  of 
Ilalmcmann,  to  my  mind,  is  the  vigorous  and  suauxiiied 
effort  made  by  him  to  experiment  with  medical  sub- 
stances, upon  himself  and  upon  his  friends  in  a  state  of 
health.  No  lover  of  justice  will  e\'cr  refuse  to  accord 
to  him,  cheerfully  and  heartily,  this  great  merit. 

Moreover,  the  remarkable  results  of  these  experi- 
mcnts,  and  the  remarkable  form  tn  which  they  are 
given  to  us  in  the  proving^  contained  in  his  AfaitHa 
Afedica  and  Chrottu  Diseases,  will.  I  firmly  believe, 
long  remain  available  and  useful  in  practice,  whenever 
weare  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  symptom-treatmcnt- 
Biit  additions  of  the  same  kintl  are  not  (o  be  wished 
for  If  further  improvements  are  to  be  made,  ihry  are 
not  to  be  made  in  this  direction ;  for,  as  Dr  Drysdale 
asks,  •*  are  we  merely  to  pick  out  all  the  fresli  symjitoms 
[of  new  provingsj  and  incoqjorate  them  wiiU  Hahne- 
mann's schemas  |  which  has  ah^ady  been  too  mucii 
done}  and  thus  overwhelm  tliem  with  a  fresh  load  of 
details  xuhich  vmild  put  the  Jtmshing  Urokt  to  Jhe 
already  almost  insuperabU  dtffiatHy  of  learning  the 
gewral  action  of  the  nudidne  wltcn  dcuribed  m  thai 

No :  it  is  not  in  this  direction,  but  in  some  other, 
that  wc  must  seek  to  bring  the  practice  of  homceopathy 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.     To  do  our  duty  as 
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Others  have  done  their*,  we  must  each  of  us  do  our 
best.  This  sometimes  may  not  amount  to  much;  in 
my  own  case  I  am  conscious  that  it  amounts  to  vciy 
Ittile;  but  everyone  must  do  something,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sydenham  :<^ 
"  Ne\'ertheless.  how  great  soever  ilie  t^fibrts  of  other** 
may  have  been.  I.  for  my  own  part,  have  always  con- 
sidered that  the  breath  of  life  would  have  been  to  me 
a  vain  gift,  unless  I,  working  in  the  same  mine  with 
them,  contributed  my  mite  to  the  tw^sury  of  physic/' 

What  then,  in  our  present  circumstances,  are  we  to 
aim  at?  Not  to  help  symptom-lreatmcat,  though  we 
are  not  to  discard  it.  When  we  look  at  the  ample 
provision  for  this  in  the  Materia  IMcdica  now  possessed 
oy  homoeopath  ists,  it  seems  to  be  a  full  vessel ;  before 
more  can  be  put  into  it  some  must  be  poured  out. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  new  symptoms,  but  of  new 
remedies  also;  in  order  to  use  these  gome  of  tlie  old 
ores  must  be  laid  aside. 

But  we  are,  if  we  can,  to  help  pathology.  This  is 
the  direction  in  which  to  search  for  a  further  improve- 
ment of  iherapeuliL'S.  At  present  this  department  of 
knowledge  in  all  medical  schools^  new  as  well  as  old. 
is  a  dark  and  troubled  sea.  and  those  who  arc  sailing 
upon  its  waters  arc  tossed  about  and  have  no  compass. 

To  such  medical  practitioners  as  arc  conscious  that 
pathological  therapeutics  are  in  this  condition,  the 
following  suggestions  are  respectfully  offered.  For,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  if  we  will  first  Labour  to  perceive  the 
iotalUaticn  of  disease  and  of  the  action  of  drugs,  we 
shall  then  he  in  a  better  position  to  pursue  our  en- 
quiries into  the  pathological  actions,  or  the  changes  of 
funcrions  and  structure,  produced  both  by  diseases  and 
by  medicines. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  third  delinition  of  the  law 
of  similars. 

The  disease  and  the  remedy  must  affect  similar 
organs, 

Similarit)"  is  here  changed  into  identity.     To  me  it 
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is  a  fcict  of  daily  obscr\"ation,  tliat  diseases,  ai  least  in 
the  beginning,  dy  not  visibly  afft;ct  llie  whule  body, 
but  certain  parts  in  preference  to  Qthcrs;  and  it  Is 
another  fact,  that  daigs,  in  a  similar  manner,  are 
appropriated  by  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  act 
upon  theiTi  in  preference  to  otlicrs.  Some  ot^ns  take 
one  drug,  and  arc  affected  by  it ;  other  oi^ans  take 
another  drug,  and  arc  acted  upon  by  it.  The  action 
of  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  action^  of  drugs  are 
alike  in  this—the  action  of  both,  in  the  beginning  if 
not  to  the  end,  is  local  or  partial.  Whatever  hypouic- 
tical  objections  may  be  raised  against  this  statement, 
I  am  porsuadcd  that  it  is  practically  tnuL 

From  these  two  facts  two  opposite  rules  of  practice 
have  been  drawn.  The  first  that  drugs  are  to  be 
prescribed  for  diseases  of  those  parts  upon  which  such 
dnigs  are  known  to  have  little  or  no  action.  The 
second,  on  the  contrary',  that  they  are  to  be  prescribed 
for  diseases  of  those  pails  upon  which  such  dni;j;s  are 
known  to  have  the  power  of  acting,  or  for  which  the 
parts  affected  by  disease  have  a  known  affinity. 

The  first  rule  directs  us  to  avoid  the  diseased  organs, 
and  to  act  upon  the  healthy  ones. 

The  second  rule  directs  us  to  avoid  the  healthy 
or^ns»  and  to  act  upon  the  diseased  ones. 

The  first  practice  produces  an  artificial  ailment  in 
addition  to  the  natural  one,  and  is  called  acting  in* 
directly  by  revulsion  or  counter- irritation. 

The  second  practice  leaves  the  healthy  parts  of  the 
body  undisturbt!d,  and  aims  at  curing  the  diseased  parts 
by  acting  directly  upon  them. 

Both  are  inferences  dra^vn  from  tlie  two  facts  cf  local 
action  just  now  stated.  They  are  in  antagonism  with 
each  other.  On  the  face  of  them  the  first  appears  to 
be  wrongly  drawn,  and  the  second  rightly;  the  first 
can  be  submitted  to  only  as  a  painful  necessity,  the 
second  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  urprejudkred 
mind.  Success  or  faihire  in  practice  must  decide 
whether  this  judgment  is  true. 

The  first  method  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  usual 
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medical  practice.  It  was  very  explicitly  insisted  upon 
by  the  latt:  Dn  Armstrong,  in  Im  Lcciures  on  i/te 
Prmiicc  0/  P/iysic. 

To  explain  and  to  advocate  a  trial  of  the  second 
method  is  the  object  of  this  Essay, 

It  is  true  that  the  division  of  diseases  into  two  classes, 
called  *' general"  and  *'  local/^  isthat  cominoniy  adopted. 
It  is  the  division  adopted  in  the  last  SysietnoJ  Ahduine 
published,  In  this  book  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  divides 
diseases  into — ist  Those  in  which  the  whole  organism 
appears  primarily  and  prominently  deranjjed ;  and  2nd- 
Those  in  which  special  organs,  or  systems  of  organs, 
are  in  like  mafiner  affected.  But,  as  if  to  show  tliat 
tills  division  amounts  to  notliing  practically,  he  gives 
us  influenza,  diarrhcca^  dyscntci'y,  cholera,  mumps, 
croup,  and  hooping-cough  in  the  first  class,  as  gcncml 
and  not  local  diseases :  diseases  in  which  the  whole 
org^inism  is  primarily  and  prominently  deranged  ! 

In  the  same  manner  drugs  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  namclJ^  those  which  act  generally  and 
those  which  act  locally-  Paracelsus  and  Radeniachcr, 
men  with  whom  few  can  sympathise,  are  adduced  as 
having  specially  put  forward  this  view.  To  show  the 
entire  absence  of  practical  value  in  such  a  division  it  is 
sufficient  to  menrion  the  three  dnigs  which  Paracelsus 
specified  as  having  a  general  action,  or.  to  use  his  own 
words,  as  being  universal  remedies,  and  to  which  it  is 
said  Rademacher  owned  that  he  was  not  able  to  add  a 
fourth.  These  universal  remedies  were  w^pcr.  trcn^ 
and  nitraU  of  soda ;  drugs  which,  it  is  well  known,  are 
characterised  by  local  actions  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  other  dnigs  are  chaniclcrised. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of  disease  attack, 
in  the  first  instance,  certain  parts  of  the  body  in  pre- 
ference  to  others ;  and  that  drugs,  in  like  manner,  affect 
certain  parts  of  the  body  in  preference  to  otheis ;  and 
the  practical  rule  recommended  to  be  drawn  from  diese 
two  facts  is,  that  druj,^  are  to  be  prescribed  for  diseases 
of  those  parts  upon  which  they  are  known  to  have  the 
power  of  acting. 
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If  this  rule  be  adopted  then  an  mtatomical  basis  of 
thempiutUs  is  estcblislied.  This  is  the  most  certain 
and  stable  foundation  which  can  be  laid. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  ^ /oundation 
only^and  that  upon  it  a  superstructure  iias  to  be  raised. 
This  implies  that  whatever  advantages  can  be  obtained 
from  the  two  previous  definitions  of  the  law  of  similars 
arc  available-  When  tlie  locality  is  determined,  then 
there  arise  physiological  and  patliolojjical  qurstions^ 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  studied  in  future  Essays ; 
and  when  these  are  answered,  then  the  individual 
symptoms  of  each  case  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration. 

And,  when  a  case  comes,  in  which  our  anatomy  is  at 
fault,  perhaps  our  physiolo^  may  help;  but  if  both  fail, 
then  we  are  compelled  to  be  guided  by  the  symptoms 
alone. 

!  am  persuaded  that  when  this  notion  is  ri^jlidy 
apprehended,  it  will  commend  itself  to  every  unprc- 
judiced  and  thoughtful  mind. 

But  it  is  reiterated,  again  and  again,  that  diseases 
arc  not  all  local,  nor  is  the  action  of  all  drugs. 

Now  let  us  think.  When  we  have  enumerated  all 
tile  diseases  of  the  dij^eslive  or^ns  :  of  tlie  reiipiratory 
orwms;  of  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  and  the  organs 
belonging  to  them;  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  nerves,  cerebral,  spinal,  and  ganglionic;  of  the 
organs  of  the  senses;  of  the  glandular  ap|)aralus,  the 
secreting  and  excreting  organs:  of  the  reproductive 
op^ns;  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  muscles,  and  their 
appencbges ;  of  the  cellular  membrane :  and  of  the 
int^uments ;  —  diseases  necessarily  and  undeniably 
local — what  remains? 

And  when  we  have  counted  all  the  drugs  which  act 
upon  one  or  more  of  these  sets  of  organs,  in  preference 
to  otliers,  how  many  remain  ? 

WTiy  then  may  wc  not  conclude  that  all  diseases  are 
local,  or,  to  use  another  word,  partial  ?  And  that  all 
drugs  have  a  local  or  partial  action?  And  why  may 
we  not  make  ttie  search  after  the  seats  of  disease  ami 
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the  localities  of  tlic  action  of  eacli  drug  our  first 
pursuit  ? 

Again  it  is  contcndud  that,  even  if  diseases  are  local, 
"it  would  puzzle  Qidipus  himself  to  tell  whicli  was  the 
orjjan  whose  derangement  caused  the  array  of  symp- 
toms Uiey  present."  Perhaps  Qidipus  might  be  puz- 
zled»  but  a  physician  of  ordinary  ability  and  education, 
who  takes  all  the  pains  he  ought  to  take,  will  not  often 
be  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  It  is 
granted  that  this  will  occasionally  happen,  but  it  is 
contended  that  the  proportion  of  these  unknown  cases 
in  daily  practice  is  small ;  and  that  further  pathological 
investigaiiuns  will  discover  iheni,  and  add  them  to  llic 
Ii5t  of  tliose  already  known. 

Any  physician  may  convince  himself  that  the  pro- 
portion of  unknown  diseases  is  practically  small,  if  he 
will  make  a  list  of  the  cases  he  has  himself  treated 
during  a  given  time — suppose  a  hundred  cases — and 
ascei'tain  the  percentage  in  which  he  has  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  oi^ans  primarily  or  prin- 
cipally affected.  He  will  see,  in  this  manner,  how  few 
cases  there  are  in  his  daily  practice  concerning  which 
he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  cannot  tell  wJt^re  the 
ailment  is. 


It  is  possible,  then,  to  lay  an  anatomical  basis  of 
therapeutics:  and  it  is  easier  to  lay  this  foundation 
than  any  other. 

This  basis,  hke  other  foundations,  will  have  four 
sides. 

On  the  first  side  these  words  may  be  engraved  :— 

Diseases  have  a  scat  or  Icxrality  ;  to  be  ascertained 
in  each  case  by  a  careful  diagnosis. 

I    On  tlie  second  side ; — 
Drugs  have  a  local  action ;  to  be  learned  in  re- 
spect to  each  by  experiments  on  the  healthy- 
On  the  third  side  : — 
Drugs,  to  act  r^niedially,  must  be  so  selected  aa 
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to  act  upon  the  same  organs  as  tlic  disease  has 
affected- 

On  llie  fourtK  side : — 

These  drugs  must  be  given  in  such  quantities  only 
-    as  will  brinj^    about  a  cure  wiihouc  producing 
other  visible  effects. 

Looking  at  the  first  side,  diseasra  are  local  and  not 
general.  This  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  examples 
produced  by  those  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  If 
influenza,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera,  mumps,  croup, 
and  hooping  -  cough  are  '*  general "  and  not  local 
diseases — not  diseases  of  ''  special  organs,  or  systems 
of  organs "  —  what  other  ailments  are  so  ?  Even 
speciHc  fevers,  which  seem  to  affect  the  body  more 
extensively  dian  other  morbid  conditions,  arc  evidently, 
in  the  first  instance^  diseases  of  the  blood  only ; 
the  affection  of  other  parts  following  in  succession. 

It  may  be  w^orth  while  to  allude  to  a  few  cases  of 
almost  sudden  death,  which  occur  during  the  prevalence 
of  some  epidemics ;  as.  for  example*  of  scarlet  fever,  or 
of  cholenu  These  arc  either  cases  in  which  the  ner- 
vous sysu^m  receives  a  sudden  shock,  perhaps  akin  to 
that  produced  by  lightning,  and  from  which  tnere  is  no 
rally ;  or  they  are  cases  of  virulent  blood-poisoning, 
like  that  caused  by  the  bites  of  some  serpents,  agiiinst 
which  also  there  is  no  reaction,  no  stniggle  for  lifa  It 
is  obvious  that  these  are  partial  or  local  afTcciions,  for 
the  nerves  and  the  blood  are  parts  only  of  the  body ; 
but  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  with  grief  that  in  these 
cases  all  known  remedial  measures  are  powerless. 

There  is  then  not  only  sufficient  evidence  to  pro\'c 
that  diseases  are  local,  but  there  is  none  at  all  on  the 
otlier  side ;  and  it  is  contended  that  it  is  best  to  notice 
in  cvcr>^  case,  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most 
disordcretl  or  diseased;  and  in  prescribing,  to  act 
directly  upon  these  parts.  I  offer  no  explanation ;  1 
do  not  speculate  on  the  reason  why,  but  am  contem  to 
stait;  the  fact.  Sickness  and  de:uh  are  painful  and 
Mjleinn  facts;  and  evcrjtluiig  which  is  thought  or  said 
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in  thoir  presence  should  be  serious  and  truu- 
practical  purposes  all  diseases  arc  local.' 

Witii  regard  to  the  second  side,  that  of  dnigs  or 
medicines;  one  example  will  explain  what  I  think  we 
need  for  each  of  them.  For  this  purpose  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  you  the  adniirable  summary  of  ihc 
physiological  action  of  the  buhr<mmt€  of  poiask  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Drjsdale,  who  was  himself  the  prover  of  il, 
ll  is  an  account  uf  the  local  action  of  a  Uru^  as  loui- 
plctc  as  we  are  likely  lo  obtain  : — 

"  This  substance  may  be  classed  as  a  pure  irritant  Co 
the  organic  tissues,  h  does  not  appear  to  act  directly 
on  any  of  the  functions  of  animal  or  onjanic  life — 
except,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent  on  those  of  the 
stomach — but  only  indirectly  through  its  action  on  the 
tissues  that  compose  the  organs.  Its  action  is  of  a 
profound  and  intense  character,  producing  inflammation 
which  goes  on  to  tlic  formation  of  morbid  products, 
even  in  parts  on  which  it  acts  only  by  sympathy,  The 
specific  tendency  of  lui  action  to  certain  organs  and 
tissues  is  well  marked,  and  much  more  circumscribed 
than  tliat  of  (^rjfwif  or  rncrcnry.  Its  inlluence  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  tissues  of  organic  or  vegeta- 
tive life,  and  15  most  marked  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  die  stomach  a.nd  bowels,  and  of  the  air  passages 
and  nose ;  next  the  eyes ;  then  it  affects,  with  about 
equal  intensity,  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys, 
and  lasdy  the  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues,  and  die 
periosteum,  and  probably  the  bones.  It  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  specific  relation  to  tlie  serous  membranes, 
to  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex,    to  tlie  cerebro- 

*  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  thnt  the  terms 
"  local  diseases  "  and  "  local  treatment, '  used  in  these  Essaj's, 
arc  not  to  be  intt;ipretetj  in  their  jj^f^^TV^/ meaning  j  tlicy  do 
not  refer  to  topical  or  external  applicatfons.  Congestion  of  the 
veins  of  the  brain  ia  a  local  disease,  and  if  opium  ia  given  for 
it  that  h  a  local  reme^y.and  its  action  is  on  the  pan  diseased. 
When  iaHtfmrulcs  arc  prcscribctl  for  strangury,  the  dUeasc 
and  the  action  of  the  remedy  arc  both  local-  and  it  is  the 
same  organ  which  va  «17c^led  by  livUi. 
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spinal  nervous  system  (except  neuralgic  affection  of 
certain  individual  nerves),  or  to  the  mind. 

"  Its  action  is  rapid,  and  also  long  continucd^*€ven 
after  the  moderate  doses  of  the  provers  its  action  could 
be  traced  beyond  four  weeks  after  the  last  dose  was 
taken.  When  swallowed  in  dangerous  doses,  the  effects 
have  been  known  to  last  in  a  serious  form  for  four 
months."^ 

Such  is  the  series  of  local  actions  given  us  of  this 
dnig.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  thai  Dr.  Drysdale  has 
headed  the  statement  with  the  words  "  general  action.*" 
This  is  another  expression  which  rc<iuirc3  better  defini- 
tion and  more  careful  use,  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
and  needless  controversy. 

It  appears  to  me  tliat  the  words  "general  action," 
cannot  be  used  with  propriety  with  reference  eitlier  to 
diseases  or  to  drugs.  There  is'no  evidence  to  prove  a 
general  action  of  cither.  Some  diseases  and  someJ 
drugs  have  local  actions  upon  several  organs ;  but 
when  the  word  general  is  usc^  in  opposition  to  local 
no  number  of  local  actions  can  become  a  *'  general  one." 

Dr.  Drysdale  has  given  us  an  excellent  summary  of 
tlie  various  local  actions  of  iichromals  of  potash ;  some 
medical  men  are  disposed  to  add  one  or  two  more; 
but  if  several  more  were  added,  the  whole  would  still 
remain  only  a  catalogue  of  "  local "  actions :  Uicrc  is  no 
general  action,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  con- 
nected with  any  one  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  third  side  of  the  foundation.  We 
are  to  select  such  drugs,  in  prescribing,  as  are  appro* 
priaicd  by  the  organs  primarily  and  chielly  diseased. 
The  difference  between  this  method,  and  that  of  mere 
symptom  treatment  may,  perhaps,  be  better  illustrated 
by  an  additional  case  or  two  than  by  a  lengthened  ex* 
planation — illustrated^  not  proved — the  proof  of  ilie 
irulli  and  wisdom  of  the  rule  must  be  sought  for  by 
each  physician  hi  Ins  own  practice, 

^  *  Hahnemann  Matcrin  Medico,'  p.  36. 
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Sfiigf/ia,  and  its  action  on  the  heart  and  braiii. 

Mrs,  -— *-  *'suflcr.s  veiy  mtich  from  headache,  is  scarcely 
ever  one  day  free  from  it ;  it  ia  no  new  aflfcction,  alic  has  been 
trouUcd  with  it  for  yeara ;  a  wind  mvariabl/  brings  it  on ;  it 
13  never  relieved  by  goir^  into  the  fresh  air,  but  gcncTally 
made  worse ;  »hc  haa  no  trouble  with  stoinadi,  or  bowels,  ur 
other  organs,  except  the  he;irt  -  supers  from  patpitntion, 
which  is  brought  on  by  going  up  stairs,  or  by  cxcilcmcnL 
Tlic  pain  comes  on  in  fits  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  ;  some 
days  it  corner  on  waking,  and  again  ;ifter  bre^ikfast,  »nd  in 
the  evening;  other  days  not  uniH  towards  dinnertime;  but 
it  IB  quite  an  event  to  be  one  day  free  from  pain  ;  she  cannot 
remember  such  aday  for  months.  The  pain  is  not  stationary; 
It  is  frequently  just  above  the  cycUdii,  in  the  bone  under  the 
eyebrows;  sometimes  it  is  in  the  nose,  ^nd  in  the  cheek 
bones ;  then  at  tlic  top  of  the  head ;  sometimes  at  tlie  back 
of  the  head;  and  often,  ahootlng  from  one  temple  to  the 
other  ;  it  is  a  pain  very  bad  to  bear," 

This  was  a  letter  from  a  distance.     I  did  not  set  the 

Eatient  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the 
eart  might  be  the  principa!  cause  of  the  suffering,  ;md 
this  suggested  spi^elia,  which  was  given,  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning. 

After  three  weeks,  the  report  is.  "feels  much  better; 
head  really  bad  only  one  day  all  the  time/"  Medicine 
cent  i  rued. 

After  another  month,  "  has  received  very  great 
benefit"    Medicine  discontinued. 

No  medical  treatment  had  been  of  service  in  this 
case  before  ;  a  year  has  elaj^sed  since,  and  she  has  had 
very  few  returns  of  the  paia 


Bismuth^  and  Its  action  on  the  spine. 
AsiJtfna. 


IMisa  for  several  years  has  suffered  very  much  from 
asthma,  for  which  she  has  had  a  great  deal  of  advice.  The  fits 
come  on  from  very  shght  causes,  and  arc  alarmingly  violent* 
almost  aniounlinf;  to  autfocation,  and  lasting  for  several  hours; 
the  intervals  between  the  fits  arc  of  uncertain  duration,  .some- 
times of  a  day  only ;  occasionally  the  attack  more  resembles 
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bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  She  has  had  homccopatliTc  trcat- 
irtcitl  fi'cqucnlly,  from  which  hIjc  has  Jerivc^  benefit.  She 
has  \\vix\  in  diifcrent  parts  of  England,  some  airs  apijcaring 
to  suit  her  better  tliaii  others,  atill  the  attacks  have  always 
returned  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  a  letter  dated 
June  15,  1S6S,  after  describing  these  sufferings,  sJio  adds: 
"  1  can  Nftrr  rc5t  fl.it  on  my  6aci  for  more  llian  ten  minutea 
without  its  inimcdi\itcly  <ifi"ccting  m/  hriMthlng,  and  making 
it  heavy  and  whcej:intj>  Also,  if  durint;  a  severe  spasoiodic 
attack,  a  hand  is  firmly  placed  on  my  spine  (just  in  the  right 
spot),  my  breathing  is  inslanly  quieted  an<l  verj-  much  re- 
lieved." As  I  did  nut  see  her,  I  could  not  ascertain  which 
were  the  vcrtcbrtc  which  were  described  as  the  "right  spot," 
but  1  coidd  not  doubt  that  the  primafy  ailmeit  was  not 
pulmonary  but  spinal,  and  hismuth  was  prcjcribed  to  be 
taken  tlucc  times  a  day. 

More  than  a  month  afterwards,  on  July  tS,  she  wrote  as 
follows; — "The  powders  th^it  you  sent  suited  me  admirably, 
and  I  have  been  so  well  since  that  I  have  not  written,  as 
tlicre  seemed  no  necessity  for  more  medicine.  Now,  however, 
the  elTL'ct  has  a  little  i^ast  oiT,  and  I  should  be  \iry  glad  to 
have  some  more  of  the  same  medicine.  After  the  first  two 
spoonfuls  I  could  lie  down  on  the  sofa  quite  easily,  and  have 
had  good  nights  ever  sincct  though  I  have  been  obliged,  every 
now  and  then,  to  eat  an  indigestible  dinner.  I  have  also  been 
free  from  sick  headache,  and  from  any  feeling  cf  fainting," 

T  have  nL>t  hc:ird  again,  but  should  have  done  had  the 
attacks  of  asthma  returned. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  side  of  the  foundation, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  dose.  All  medicinal  substances 
being  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
it  is  the  dictate  uf  cummon  sense  that,  when  these  sub- 
stances arc  used  as  remedies,  no  more  of  any  of  thcni 
should  be  given  than  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
Daily  experience  tcstlfiea  that  this  can  generally  be 
done,  anci  tltat  the  violent  effects  of  drugs — the  cfTccts 
of  medicines  as  commonly  given — so  iar  from  being 
necessary,  are  injurious. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  underrate  the  question 
of  the  dose,  because  hitherto  less  has  been  said  about 
It  than  nboiit  the  prinrlple.  It  \^  necessary-  to  investi- 
gate these  questions  separately,  and  it  is  for  the  interests 
of  botli  that  tlic  question  of  the  principle  should  take 
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precedence  of  that  of  the  dose,  and  be  settled  first 
Aftens'ards,  the  dose  will  have  a  claim  to  the  same 
serious  attention. 


Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  third  definition  of  the 
law  of  similars,  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  should 
affect  the  samt:  organs,  and  for  which  the  name  of 
Orgaiwpaihy  has  been  proposed. 

The  difScuIlies  which,  at  present,  sta.nd  in  the  way 
of  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  as  a  basis  of  therapeutics, 
or  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it, 
arc  chiefly  two: — 

K  The  first  applies  to  disease,  and  asserts  that 
"  most  diseases  do  not  appear  to  be  localised  in  any  one 

This  difficulty  has  been  anticipated,  and  already 
sufficiently  considered, 

2-  The  second  applied  to  drugs,  and]  the  Maicria 
AMua  of  Hahnemann,  A  lay  gentleman  met  me,  die 
other  day,  and  stopped  me  to  say,  "  1  have  read  your 
last  Essay  {prgan^^athy)  with  very  great  interest ;  it 
seems  to  speak  the  truth  ;  but  then  Jakr  will  be  of  no 
use!"  This  remark  shows  how  intelligendy  the  Essay 
had  been  read;  for  though  the  Materia  Medua^  (J^^hr 
is  a  collection  of  Hahuemann's  and  of  some  of  the 
additions  which  have  been  published  since),  would  still 
be  retained,  and  be  referred  to  by  medical  men,  patho- 
logy, or  disease asdistinguishcd  from  symptoms,  would 
in  future  take  precedence  of  it,  and  this  is  a  source  of 
knowledge  scarcely  accessible  to  laymen. 

This  altered  position  of  the  laity  would,  however,  be 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  ihem,  when  it  was  found 
thai  the  old  confidence  in  the  family  metJical  adviser 
would  not  only  again  be  neetletl,  but  would  again  be 
justified,  as  formerly,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with 
tiieir  ailments,  and  with  the  remedies  to  be  used  for 
lliem,  than  they  could  aspire  to- 

An  argument  of  another  kind  has  been  advanced, 
but  which  scarcely  deserves  notice.  It  has  been  said 
that  as  astronomers  do  not  complain  of  endless  addi- 
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tions  to  their  catalogues  of  stars  and  planets,  nor 
zoologists  of  the  frequent  addition  of  new  animals,  nor 
entomologists  of  new  insects,  nor  botanists  of  new 
plants,  so  homccopathists  ought  not  to  object  to  an 
endless  addition  of  new  symptoms  to  the  provings  of 
drugs. 

A  little  consideration  will  shov.  and  a  little  candour 
will  acknowledge,  that  there  is  no  analog)'  between  the 
occupations  of  the  astronomer  and  ihe  naturalist,  and 
those  of  the  physician.  The  former  busy  themselves 
in  .simply  making  ubscrvatijns,  and  when  tliebe  have 
lx:cii  recorded  ihe)-  are  only  occasionally  referred  to- 
The  latter  makes  a  register  of  the  effects  of  drugs, 
which  is  to  be  retained,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  memory, 
so  as  to  be  a  practical  guide  to  him,  day  by  day,  while 
prescribing  remedies  at  tlie  bedside  of  the  sick. 

It  has  also  been  objected  that  this  basis  of  therapeu- 
tics 13  defective,  irLismuch  as  it  contains  no  reference  lo 
the  different  kinds  of  action  of  drugs  ;  and  so  make^  tt 
doubtful  whether  thf^y  are  to  be  prescribed  homrco- 
pathically  or  anlipalhically.  It  should  be  suHicient  lo 
remark  in  reply,  that  this  is  a  question  whicli  belongs  to 
the  supcrslructure,  and  not  lo  the  foundation.  It  has 
not  been  reached  yet ;  I  hope  lo  arrive  at  it  in  due 
time-  \r\  the  meanwhile,  nothing  which  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  it  can  affect  die  foundation  which  under- 
lies it. 

Having  now  endeavf>urcd  lo  survey  this  subject  a 
second  time,  with  all  tlie  care  and  freedom  from  pre* 
judice  I  am  able  to  command,  the  conclusion  is  again 
arrived  at  that,  of  the  different  foundations  which  have 
been  proposed  for  therapeutics,  an  anaiomual  one  is 
the  easiest,  and  safest,  the  most  practical,  and  the  one 
likely  to  be  the  most  permanent,  and  so.  in  every  way, 
the  best 

It  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a 
founUadon  only. 
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"  I  will  follow  that  system  of  treatment  which^  according 
to  my  ability  and  judgment,  I  consider  for  the  benefit  of  my 
patients,    and    abstain    from    whatever    is    deleterious    and- 
mischievous." 

HIPPOCRATES.     The  Oath. 
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In  what  way  is  the  action  of  drugs  to  be  discovered  ? 

1.  Drugs  have  been  regarded  superstitiously. 

2.  They  have  been  viewed  astrolc^ically. 

3.  They  have  been  studied  with  reference  to  their  sen- 

sible properties,  such  as  form  and  colour,  taste  and 
odour, 

4-  They  have  been  studied  chemically ; 

5.  Mechanically ; 

&  Botanically ; 

7.  Pathologically; 

8.  Empirically; 

9.  And  for  their  indirect  action. 
10-  By  experiments  on  animals. 

11,  By  experiments  on  the  sick. 

12.  By  experiments  on  the  healthy^ 
Conclusion, 
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"  It  IS  a  part  of  science  to  make  judicious  enquiries-" 

Lord  Bacon. 


This  subject  comprises  several  questions^  among 
them  the  following  ; — 

L  In  what  way  is  the  action  of  drugs  to  be  dis- 
covered  ? 

II.  What  is  the  action  of  drugs  ? 

III.  How  is  the  action  of  each  drug  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  all  others  ? 

IV.  What  is  the  kind  of  action  of  drugs  ? 

V.  What  is  the  action  of  small  doses  ? 

VI.  Is  there  a  law  for  the  dose  ? 

Part  L 
In  this  Essay  the  first  question  is  considered : — 

In  what  way  is  the  action  of  drugs  to  be  dis- 
covered ? 

Nothing  more    clearly   betrays   the  extent  of  the 
weakness  and    infirmity  into  which  the  human  mind 

^  First  published  in   1873.     Partly  read  at  a  Congress  in 
York  in  1872, 
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has  fallen  than  the  perverted  ingenuity  it  has  shown, 
and  the  mistaken  ways  it  has  followed,  in  respect  to 
the  ends  at  which  it  has  aimed. 

On  most,  if  not  on  all  subjects  which  man's 
mind  has  attempted  to  investigate,  many  erroneous 
methods,  perhaps  all  possible  one5!,  have  been  pursued 
before  the  true  method  has  been  found. 

We  shall  see  an  eminent  illustration  of  this  fact  if  we 
now  consider  the  action  of  drugs,  and  take  up  the  first 
question  proposed,  namely,  in  what  way  ts  the  action 
of  drugs  to  be  discovered  ? 

If  we  look  back  through  the  avenue  of  five-and- 
twenty  centuries,  we  shall  find  that  the  kuowledge 
of  the  action  of  drugs  has  been  sought  for  in  very 
various  ways.  We  shall  see  that  some  of  these  ways 
are  manifestly  wrong,  and  lliat  the  rest  arc  more  or 
less  imperfect.  'I'he  ortliodox  sdiool  of  medicine 
acknowledges  that  all  liave  failed. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  these  ways, 

I.  Drugs  have  been  regarded  superstitiomfy^ 

Every  kind  of  virtue  has  been  attributed  supcr- 
stitiously  to  tlic  action  of  drugs-  They  have  been 
given  with  incantations  of  every  character  They 
have  been  worn  as  amulets  and  charms  of  every  form, 
and  of  ever)'  material.  And  these  things  have  been 
done  in  all  ages,  and  in  ever>"  country,  to  avert  or  to 
remedy  disease.  Alas!  that  such  a  method  of  dis- 
covering the  action  of  drugs  should  have  existed, 
should  still  exist  in  the  world.  It  is  checked  only 
where,  and  so  far  as,  the  influence  of  pure  Christianity 
is  felt. 

We  may  dismiss  the  further  consideration  of  it  here ; 
but  we  should  not  do  so  witliout  a  blush ;  for  we  may 
well  blusli  for  tiie  ignorance,  for  the  folly,  and  for  ihc 
sin  which  all  such  practices  reveal. 

2.   Tluy  kav€  ^H  xmwui  asirohgUatly. 
For  many  centuries  a  belief  has  been  maintained 
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that  the  action  of  drugs  is  under  the  government  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

All  the  details  of  this  itii5;bel!ef  arc  given  with 
perfect  good  faith,  and  with  entire  confidence,  so 
lately  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
one  of  the  most  popular  medical  books  of  the  time 
— by  *' popular"  I  here  mean  aniofig  medical  men; 
this  is  the  Pkarmacopma  of  John  Shriiden     (1656) 

From  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  celebrated  book,  "  De 
influentiis  Stellanim" — a  book,  let  me  again  observe, 
received  and  used  by  the  orUiodox  physician  of  the 
time — we  may  Icam  the  puerile  story  of  the  "star 
gazers," 

A  short  extract  will  show  the  character  of  the  state- 
ments ; — 

^'SaUimus^%x  planeta  malignus.diumus,  masculinus, 
summ^  frigidus,  Martis  amicus,  reliquis  inimicus ;  tieni 
micnxiosmo  correspondens. 

''  Res  Satuniinic — plumbum,  anumonium,  aconitum^ 
cannabis,  agnus  castus,  hyoscyamus,  hcUcbonjs  niger, 
opium,  sabina,  &c 

*'  ynpUer  est  planeia  bcnevolust  modcrati  calidu±>, 
&c„  epati  correspondens, 

*' R€s  yoviales  sunt  stannum,  argcntum,  berbcris. 
mcntha,  qucrcus,  symphilus,  &c 

''Mars  est  planeta  summi  calidus,  alque  siccus,  &c, 

'*  Hcs  Mar/ia/is  simt  cinnabar,  arum,  carduus, 
plantigo,  urtica,"  &c 

Ana  so  through  the  planets,  and  also  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  ihe  zodiac. 

These  fancies  having  been  received  and  assented 
to  by  the  profession  until  times  so  recent,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  still  survive  in  "  Culpepper's 
Herbal." 

This  starry  method  of  discovering  the  action  of 
drugs  is  wholly  destitute  of  proofs;  indeed,  it  rests 
upon  the  wildest  conjectures.  It  may  be  dis- 
missed without  hesitation,  notwithstanding  its  preva- 
lence and  popularity,  as  altogether  erroneous  and 
wrong. 
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3,  Drugs  /twe  hten  siudud  with  referenu  to  tJutr 
stnsibU properties,  meh  as  form  andcolmtr^  iastc  and 
odottr. 

From  the  form  and  colour  the  "  doctrine  of  sig^na* 
turcs  "  was  invented.  Those  who  taught  and  pracliscd 
according  to  this  doctrine  believed  that  "every  natural 
substance  which  possesses  any  medical  virtue  indicates, 
by  an  obvious  and  well-marked  external  cliaractcr,  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  a  remedy,  or  the  object  for  which 
it  should  be  employed/' 

Dr.  Paris/  from  whom  I  Iiave  copied  this  definition 
of  the  doctrine,  observes  that  "  traces  of  its  existence 

may  be  discovered  in  ancient  authors but  the 

conceit  did  not  assume  the  imporlancc  of  a  theory 
until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurj^  at  which  period 
we  find  several  authors  engaged  in  the  support  of  its 
truth/'  Dr-  Paris  then  gives  several  examples  of  the 
doctrine;  such  as  '' Turmerir,  which  has  a  brilliant 
yellow  colour,  which  indicates  that  it  has  the  power  of 
curing  the  jaundice  ;  for  the  same  r^d&on  poppies  must 
relieve  diseases  of  the  head ;  agariats  those  of  the 
bladder-"    &c,  &c. 

Dn  Dover,  writing  on  jaundice  in  1732,  has  this 
part'^raph ; — 

"  Paracelsus,  in  liis  treatise  De  Signatura  rerum, 
very  much  commends  the  inner  bark  of  barberries, 
turmcrick,  rheubarb,  and  all  plants  of  a  yellow  cas^  tn 
the  aire  of  this  disease-  But  they  are  too  weak,  as 
has  been  sufficiently  experienced  long  since,  lie  like- 
wise conimcnds  the  arbor  ircmula  in  agues  ;  the  pu/^ 
ntonaria  maculosa  \vx  consumptions,  truch^lmm  in  sore 
throat't  and  qtiinscys,  and  so  goes  on,  I  mention  this 
to  show  on  what  weak  foundations  we  often  venture 
our  lives,"  ^ 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  conjectures  like  these 
is,  happily,  now  well  acknowledged  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  either  in  the 
way  of  explanation  or  of  refutaiion. 
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Nor  can  much  that  is  less  unsatisfactor)"  be  gathered 
from  the  taste  and  odour  of  drugs,  A  bitter  taste  has 
long  had  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  a  tonic-  A 
disagreeable  odour  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  drug  which  is  so  distinguished  is  a  remedy  for 
hysteria. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  such  indications 
as  these  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  those 
gathered  from  form  and  colour. 

4-  Drugs /tm^  &eeft  studied  eh^micaily. 

Chcmistrj^  is  an  enchanted  casde.  When  a  man  lias 
once  entered  its  captivating  chambers  ii  is  seldom  that 
he  has  even  a  desire  to  escape  from  them*  The  stress 
of  circumstances  or  the  sense  of  duly  must  be  mighty 
indeed  to  drag  him  out  of  them.  No  wonder  chat 
medicine  has  been  more  than  once  made  a  pri- 
soner in  this  casile,  at  one  time  by  medical  chemists,  at 
another  by  cliemical  physicians, 

Chcmtstf)'  had  ils  origin  in  cupidity.  The  dream  of 
the  alchemists  was  tlie  iransmutalion  of  lliat  which  was 
base  into  that  which  was  noble — in  plainer  English, 
the  conversion  of  lead  into  gold — the  cheaper  Into  that 
which  was  worth  most.  The  votaries  at  this  altar  of 
lucre  sacrificed  themselves;  and  the  only  recompense 
of  their  wasted  time  and  misemployed  T,qlen(s  was 
hopeles*i  disappointment.  Mankind  gained  from  thrm 
the  invention  of  furnaces,  retorts,  alembics>  and  other 
useful  apparatus^  since  employed  lo  better  purpose. 

In  its  tispect  towards  medicine  chemistry  has  passed 
through  three  phases.  First,  as  an  art,  in  the  hands  of 
the  alchemists,  who  spent  much  of  their  strength  In 
experiments  to  discover  the  elixir  of  life-  Secondly, 
as  a  science,  in  the  hands  of  the  physicians  who  were 
its  discoverers  and  foimders.  Thircfly,  as  a  dieorj^  in 
the  hands  of  modern  medical  and  non-medical  chemists, 
who  have  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  establish  a 
chemical  physiolo^^y,  a  chemical  pathology,  and  a 
chemical  therapeutics. 
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We  need  not  be  detained  by  the  labours  of  the 
alchemists,  notwithstanding:  that  great  names  arc 
among  them :  such  as  Hormes  Trismcyistus>  Gcber 
(heiKe  gcbrish  or  gibberish),  Albert  of  Cologne.  Arnold 
of  Villanova.  Raymond  Lully  of  Majorca,  and  even 
Isaac  and  John  of  liolland. 

The  physicians  who  discovered  chemistry  as  a 
science  succeeded  in  laying  a  foundation  upon  which 
a  noble  edifice  has  since  been  erected  ;  but  they  failed 
in  their  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine.  Their 
physiology  was  fermentation;  llieir  palhologj*  was  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  or  alkali ;  their  therapeuticSt  neutralisation. 

It  had  been  found  that  dnigs  refused  to  reveal  their 
hidden  virtues  by  their  external  features  of  form  and 
colour  and  taste  and  odour ;  and  it  was  seen  that  a 
fiirdier  examination  of  ihein  must  be  made-  They 
were  therefore  put  into  the  fire;  a  sort  of  torture 
which  it  was  expected  would  compel  llicm  to  confess. 
Hence  these  physicians  —  the  iatro-chemisls  — were 
nick-named  *'  furnace  philosophers "  by  die  !atro-mc- 
chanics  of  the  next  age.  Basil  Valentine  of  Erfurtli, 
Van  Hclmont  of  Brua-K:ls,  Glauber  of  Amsterdain, 
Sylvius  of  Leydcn^  and  Thomas  Willis  of  London, 
are  eminent  names  as  the  founders  of  clieniistrj'  and 
its  application  to  medicine.  They  fought  a  hard  battle 
witli  the  Galenists  or  orthodox  physicians  of  their  time, 
the  rude  blows  of  Paracelsus  both  helping  them  and 
hindering  them.  We  have  relinquished  their  medical 
hypothcj>es ;  we  have  relained  a  vast  number  of  their 
chemical  remedies. 

The  efforts  of  modern  chemists  claim  a  larger  slurc 
of  attendon,  and  among  these  one  non-medical  name 
stands  pre-eminent,  that  of  Baron  Liebig,  It  Is  necas- 
sary  to  notice  some  of  his  views  with  care.  On  the 
subjects  of  physio!<^y  and  pathology  briefly;  on  those 
connected  with  therapeutics  more  fully* 

One  or  two  sentences  api^licablc  to  each  of  the 
former  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  completely 
chemical  are  the  physiology'  and  pathology  of  Liebig. 
With  reference  U>  the  first  he  says  :— 
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"  Viowed  as  an  object  of  scientific  research,  aninul 
life  tixhibits  itself  in  a  scritrs  of  |)hcnomcna,  the  con- 
nection and  recurrence  of  which  arc  dclcrmincd  by  the 
changes  which  the  food  and  the  oxygen,  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere,  underjjo  in  the  organism  under  the 
influence  of  the  vit^d  force. 

'All  vital  activity  arises  from  ihc  mutual  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the 
food.' ' 

In  [XLthulogy  Liebigs  '* theory  of  disease"  is  as 
fulluwb : — 

■'  Every  substance  or  matter,  every  chemical  or 
mechanical  agency  which  changes  or  disturbs  the 
restomtion  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  its  action  to  the  causes  of  wa&te,  is  called  a 
cause  of  disease.  Disease  occurs  when  the  sum  of  vital 
force,  which  tends  to  neutralize  all  causes  of  disturbance 
(in  other  words,  when  ihi?  resistance  offered  by  the  vital 
force)  is  w<!akcr  than  the  actinfj  causn  of  disturbance- 

"A  deticiency  of  resistance  in  a  living  part  to  the 
causes  of  waste  is  obviously  a  deficiency  of  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere."  * 

So,  health  is  the  chemical  equilibrium  between  waste 
and  supply ;  disease  is  the  chcmiail  disturbance  of  this 
equilibrium.  At  llie  same  time  I-iebii;  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  a  vita]  force  distinct  from  chemical  affinity, 

A  careful  student  of  physiology  and  pathology  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  discover  that  this  hypothesis, 
though  it  brings  to  his  notice  a  crowd  of  interesting 
and  valuable  facls^  for  which  he  will  be  grateful,  is  far 
too  coiUracled  and  one-sided  to  embrace  and  explain 
either  the  operations  of  healthy  life^  or  the  phenomena 
of  disease. 

We  now  arrive  at  our  own  department,  therapeutics 
and  dnjg-action,  and  must  go  a  little  more  into  Liebigs 
details. 

He  gives  the  following  classification  of  drugs  : — 

^  Ammal  CAemistrj,  by  Justus  Liebij,  edited  by  Dr  Gregory, 
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"Medicinal  and  poisonous  substances  form  a  most 
extensive  class  of  compounds,  the  elcnieris  of  which 
arc  capable  of  taking  a  direct  or  indirect  share  in  the 
processes  of  secretion  and  of  transformation. 

"  They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  great  orders, 

"The  first  (which  includes  the  metallic  poisons)  con- 
sists of  substances  which  enter  into  chemical  combi- 
nation with  certain  parts  or  consiiiiients  of  the  body, 
while  the  vital  force  is  insufficient  to  destroy  the  com- 
pounds thus  formed/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  iiieUiHic  salts  are  here 
Intended;  and,  widi  the  exception  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  one  or  two  others,  as  surgical  applications,  this 
order  may  be  altogether  disponed  with  in  medical 
treatment.  They  need  never  be  given  in  such  doses 
as  shall  distinguish  them  from  the  third  order  by  their 
having  any  chmwal  action. 

"TTie  second  division  (consisting  of  the  e^^sential 
oils,  camphor  empjTheumatic  substances,  and  anli- 
stptfcs)  possesses  the  pmpnrty  of  imp<v1ing  or  retardinj^ 
those  kinds  of  transformation  to  which  certain  very 
complex  organic  molecules  are  liable;  transformations 
which,  when  they  take  place  out  of  the  body,  are 
usually  designated  by  the  names  ol  fcmn^fUation  and 
ptitn/acimt. ' 

We  are  here  reminded  uf  tlie  chemistr>"  of  the  1 7th 
century.     It  seems  to  me  that  this  description  is  a  mis-  - 
application  of  terms,  which  can  only  increase  obscurity 
and  misunderstanding. 

"The  third  division  of  medicinal  substances  is  com- 
posed  of  bodies  the  elements  of  which  take  a  direct 
share  in  the  changes  going  on  in  the  animal  body. 
When  introduced  into  the  system  they  augment  the 
enert,'>'  of  the  vital  activity  of  one  or  more  organs; 
ihey  excite  morbid  phenomt:na  in  the  healthy  body. 
All  of  them  produce  a  marked  effect  in  a  comparatively 

small  dose-" 

I  apprehend  that  this  division  inckdes  all  sul>- 
hfitanc^  which  are  truly  entitled  to  be  called  medicinal 
tAjkd  h  describes  their  two  sets  of  properties-     As 
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poisons  "they  excite  morbid  phenomena  in  the  heahhy 
body;"  and  as  Remedies  "tlicy  augment  the  energy  of 
the  vital  activity  of  one  or  more  organs."  in  other 
and  safer  words,  as  rcmctlies  they  tend,  in  the  organs 
Lwhcre  their  actions  take  place,  to  diminish  morbid 
'phenomena,  and  to  restore  health.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Liebig's  words  are  hypothetical ;  rhe\'  give  an 
explanation  which  is  merely  a  conjecture.  To  say  that 
'*tney  augment  the  energy  of  the  vital  activity'  may 
be  highly  poetical  lan^iage,  but  it  is  not  the  expression 
of  a  fact  which  can  be  pi-oved.  Aconite  or  di^iuli^, 
in  certain  doses,  can  bring  down  the  bcat^  of  the  heart 
from  I  20  to  40»  Whether,  in  doing  so,  they  augment 
the  energy  of  llie  vital  activity  of  the  heart,  may  be 
questioned;  they  certainly  diminish  very  notably  its 
mechanical  activity. 

Litbig  then  makes  an  observation  which  will  be 
readily  agreed  to.  "None  of  the  substances  in  this 
class  (of  medicines)  can  be  said  to  take  a  decided  share 
in  the  nutritive  process,  or  to  be  employe*!  by  tht: 
oi^nism  in  die  production  of  blood :  partly  because 
their  composition  is  different  from  that  of  blood,  and 
partly  because  the  proportion  in  which  they  must  be 
given  to  exert  tlieir  inlluence,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  blood." 

He  concludes  with  an  endeavour  to  give  a  chemical 
explanation  of  the  action  of  drugs : — 

"  Medicinal  or  remedial  agents  may  be  divided  into 

two  classes,  the  nitrogcniscd  and  the  nonnitrogenised, 

'*The  nitrogcniscd  vegetable  principles^  %vhose  com- 

[position  differs  from  that  of  the  proper  nitrogcniscd 

lelemehts  of  nuirilion,  also    produced  by  a  v^etablc 

oi^nism,   are  distinguished,    beyond  all    others,    for 

their  powerful  action  on  the  animal  economy." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  odiers  to  undertake  to  show 
dial  lliia  classification  of  medicines  is  of  no  practioil 
utility  to  die  physician  ;  Licbig  docs  this  himself.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that 

"The   efr*:cls  of  these  nitrogenised  substances  arc 
Uingulady  varied  ;  from  the  mildest  form  of  the  action 
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of  aloes*  to  the  most  terrible  poison,  strjxhnia,   wc 
observe  an  cikIIuss  variety  of  different  actions. 

"  Tlic  mcdidnat  or  poisonous  action  of  the  nitro- 
geniacd  vegetable  principles  .  .  .  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  independent  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  but  is 
certainly  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  qiianiity  of 
nitrogcn>  Solaninc  and  picrotoxinc,  which  contain 
least  lutrogen,  ixm  powerful  potions.  Quinine  contains 
mure  nitrot^^cn  than  morphia.  CofTcine,  thc^ine,  and 
theobromine  (coffee,  tea.  and  cocoa),  the  mos^t  highly 
nitrogenised  of  all  vegetable  principles,  are  not  |X>i- 
sonous."^ 

Wc  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that  a  chemicai 
rlheory  of  tlie  action  of  drugs,  even  when  attempted  by 
'those  most  competent  to  give  it.  is  a  failure. 

Chemical  anaiysis  has  furnished  physicians  with  an 
immense  number  of  interesting  and  useful  facts.  It 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  which 
organised  bodies  are  constructed.  It  has  taught  us 
that  these  elements  are  the  same  as  those  which  con- 
stitute non-organised  bodies  or  minerals:  tliat  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  the  producer  of  organic  com- 
pounds :  that  the  animal  world  is  dependent  upon 
vegetables  for  these  organic  compounds,  as  the  prepared 
materials  for  its  sustenance :  thai  during  the  life  of 
vegetables  oxygen  is  sec  free,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
replenished  with  it,  and  refitted  for  the  respiration  of 
i.nmmals:  while  during  the  life  of  animals  a  continual 
^obsorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  takes  place,  and  its 
GOinbination  with  carbon  forming  carbonic  acid,  and 
wUli  hydrogen  forming  water,  is  effected  ;  these  com- 
jKHinds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  restored  to  the 
ulniuctpherc  in  expiration,  and  by  them  vt^tables  arc 
iMUimned,  It  has  also  taught  us  the  composition  of 
\lniCA  and  it  has  separated,  in  some  of  them,  their 
active  from  their  inert  components.  It  has,  moreover, 
^hown  H»  the  presence  of  many  of  these  dnigs.  when 
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tlicy  have  been  taken  either  as  poisons  or  as  remedies, 
in  the  oi^ns  of  the  body  where  their  action  has  taken 
place. 

Chemical  analysis  has  made  surprising  advances 
tow<irds  teaching  us,  not  only  the  ultimale  elcmtrnts, 
but  also  the  organic  compounds  of  which  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues  are  composed.  But  chemical  analysis 
has  its  limits,  and  at  present  it  stops  just  where  we 
wish  it  could  to  further.  It  slops  where  we  cannot 
but  feel  sure  thai  it  falls  short  of  the  objects  desired 
to  be  attained  ;  and  so  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  inx- 
pression  of  unsatisfacioriness  which  is  painful,      In 

})roof  of  this,  we  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  such 
acts  as  these  : — 

The  most  careful  anal)'sis  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  composition  between  thcin,  caffein,  and 
theobromine— the  active  ingredients  of  lea.  coffee,  and 
cocoa ;  that  the  composition  of  fibrine  and  albumen  is 
identical ;  and  that  it  can  find  nothing  in  the  deadly 
poisons  of  serpents  which  it  does  not  also  find  in  the 
innocent  giim-arabic. 

When  statements  like  tliese  are  made,  the  mind 
simply  does  not  believe  them ;  it  prefers  to  conclude 
either  that  chemical  analysis  is  as  yet  imperfect,  or  that 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  these  is  not  within  its 
limits, 

Chemical  affinity  is  a  mighty  power  in  nature. 
Within  its  proper  province  it  acts  with  irresistible 
force,  and  brings  about  the  most  surprising  changes : 
sometimes  slo\vly,  as  in  the  rusting  of  a  sword,  some- 
limes  rapidly,  as  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder.  But 
chemical  affinity  also  has  its  limits,  though  ihey  have 
not  yec  been  experimentally  defined  Temperature 
dctennines  one  of  its  boundaries,  as  is  seen  in  the 
manufactures  of  glass*  and  of  steel.^ 

^  Chemists  spc<ik  of  gla^s  as  a  true  chemical,  and  therefore 
I  a  definite  combination,  and  suppose  flint-glass  to  be  a  silicate 
I  of  potash  anil  oxide  of  lead ;  crown-glass  a  silicate  of  soda 
\        anO  Umcj  and  «oof  oUicr  kinds  of  glass.     But  tliis  has  not 
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Heat,  indeed,  often  excites  the  action  of  chemical 
afiinity,  or  brings  it  into  play  \  but  in  tlie  instances 
given,  it  i)r(nluc<n»  coinpuund^  independent  of  die  con- 
trolling power  of  clicmical  affinity^  as  that  force  is  at 
present  understood.  The  componenu  arc  not  com- 
bined in  definite  proportions,  and  yet  the  properties  of 
the  compounds  greatly  differ  from  those  of  Uie  com- 
ponent parts. 

Life  h;i5  a  still  greater  power  in  limiting  the  action 
of  chemical  affinity,  which,  nowcvcr,  it  dot:s  not  destroy 
nor  supersede. 

As  regards  the  oction  of  drugs,  chemical  analysis 
helps  us  when  we  can  show  the  presence  of  the  dnig 
in  the  orETan  in  which  its  action  has  taken  place ;  but 
chemical  affinity  renders  us  no  a&sistance  in  tlic  inves- 
tigation of  the  action. 

A  6nal  remark  on  chemistiy. 

The  forces  in  nature  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted are  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Amon^ 
attracting  forces  arti  ^avifa/wfi,  which  acts  between  aU 
particles  of  matter  at  sensible  (sometimes  at  incon- 
ccivaljly  great)  distances  ;  cohcn^n,  whrch  acts  bctft^cen 
similar  particles  of  matter  at  insensible  distances  ;  and 
cAwiml ajfmily,  whicliacts  between  ^wx/wtor  particles 
of  matter  at  mst^nsiblc  distances.  Chemistry  is  the 
branch  of  science  which  occupies  itself  with  the  pheno- 

been  established  by  experiment.  Many  years  ago,  having  at 
the  time  free  access  to,  and  ready  uac  of,  some  Urge  glass 
fiwfuicc*,  1  availed  myself  of  llic  opportunity  to  try  a  scries 
of  experiments,  in  order  to  lest  this  point  The  Jn^cdients 
were  circfuUy  combined  tn  llic  proportions  of  ibelr  diemical 
equivalents,  comini;  as  near  to  tne  empiricat  proportions  ii9cd 
t>y  the  mantifacUircrs  as  calculation  pcfinhtcd.  My  gloss  wai 
made  at  tite  s^mc  timcr  aiid  in  the  :»ame  furniLCc  as  the  other. 
But  tlie  gla^s  ivJiosc  JngrcdicJits  were  mixed  by  "rule  of 
thumb"  fjr  surpassed  in  all  its  properties  that  mixed  by  rule 
of  CGuivalents. 

■  Steel,  the  properties  of  which,  it  is  well  knott-o,  differ 
much  from  tbose  or  iroti,  b  a  compound  of  iron  with  a  variable 
percentage  of  Cftfbon. 
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mena  bclongine  to  this  last  kinJ  of  attraction.  It  is 
an  ex  peri  meniaf  science.  The  results  of  its  experiments 
are  surprisinj^  and  beautiful,  and  have  been  made 
eminently  iiscJul  la  man.  When  occupied  withorjjamc 
substances,  clieinistry  afTorJs  VGry  interesunj*;  informa- 
tion to  the  physician,  and  puts  him  under  obhgations 
which  he  should  always  be  rtrady  ta  acknowledge.  But 
chemistry  cannot  analyse  /rWw^ substances ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  it  attempts  to  give  a  chen>ical  explanation 
of  /iznff£  operations,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  it  has 
trespassed  beyond  its  province.  Chemistry  can  teach 
the  physician  many  interesung  tilings,  which  he  could 
not  othcnvise  know,  concerning  die  composition  of 
rffedrf  organic  bodi^:s,  and  can  ihrow  light  upon  sffme 
/<ir/5  of  living  processes;  bui  physiology,  pathologj",  and 
tlicrapcuticd — the  function:*  of  life,  ihc  aberrations  of 
disease,  and  the  action  of  remedics^^:an  never  be 
included  as  chapters  in  a  treatise  on  chemistry. 


5.  Drugs  Have  biot  siudiid  mtcluinually. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
strange^  but  few  have  been  more  strange  than  that 
which  led  physicians  to  apply  the  mathematical 
principk-s  of  mechanics  to  the  primary  phL^nomena 
of  living  beings;  to  .such  actions,  for  e.xamplc,  as 
thi!  circubtion  of  iJie  blood  by  the  heart,  and 
the  production  of  the  various  secretions  by  the 
glands. 

Men  were  drawn  aside  into  this  palh  of  error  by 
the  notion,  which  has  prevailed  in  ail  ages,  that 
the  progress  of  medicme  is  dependent  upon  the 
progress  of  science.  Dr  Quincy,  a  great  promul- 
gator of  the  mechanical  doctrines,  and  the  most 
popular  English  medical  writer  of  the  last  century, 
s^s: — 

"  The  study  of  medicine  has  in  all  ages  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  philosophy  in  vogue,  because  tlie 
theory  thereof  is  inseparable  from  a  good  competency 
of  knowledge  in  natural  causes • 
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"And  because  wliat  is  brought  from  physics  and 
mechanics  takes  up  so  much  room  here,  it  may 
be  necessary  lu  infurin  ilie  reader  th;it  tlicrc  is 
no  knowled^^i:  hi  inediciiii^  but  by  such  means. 
Experience  williout  tlicory  will  never  make 
physician 

'*  If  there  be  anything  of  science  in  medicine,  it  i^ 
conducted  by  demonstration,  because  conversant  with 
objects  cognizable  only  by  the  evidence  of  sense ;  bu' 
ivithout  this  it  ts  chance  and  confusion,  and  the  en 
thusiast   and  the  empiric  are  upon  as  good  a  foot   atf 
the  scholar  and  the  phj'sician,"^ 

'I'his   opinion    is    still    adhered   to    in    our    tim' 
The    conviction     is    thus     expressed     by    Professor 
A  eland  :— 

"  A  profession  dependent  on  science  must  vary  with 
that  on  which  it  depends  ;  and  if  it  does  not  advanc 
with  the  advance  of  science,  that  fact  proves  it  to  be 
crror,''^ 

I  am  not  of  this  opinion,  but  believe  that  th 
prevalence  of  it  has  been  a  stumbhng- block  in  the  way 
the  real  improvement  of  medicine.  This  iniproveme 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  study  ol  medicine 
per  se;  by  its  workmen  quarrying  in  its  own  mine.  It 
15  not  necessary  to  depreciate  any  branch  of  science, 
and  the  physician  may  gladly  adnitl  that  occasional 
assistance  of  a  valuable  kind  may  be  got  from  col- 
lateral sciences,  and  furtlier  help  may  be  expected  as 
thebc  make  further  advances  ;  but  not  one  uf  them  tan 
be  made  a  safe  basis  to  rest  medicine  upon.  We  hav 
seen  how  true  this  is  of  chenii&try,  Wc  shall  now 
that  it  is  eqiudly  trui:  of  mechanics. 

And  that  not  for  want  of  the  devotion  cf  talent 

*  'Lexicon    Physico-Mcdicutn/  b/  John    Quiacy,    M^ 
gihcA     1775- 

*  *  Medicine    in    Modem   Times,'      Discounte   11,  by 
AcUiid     1869. 
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labour.  The  iatro- mechanics  of  the  i7lli  and  t8Ui 
centuries,  like  their  predccossons  the  chcniista,  were 
men  of  great  ability,  and  ihcy  took  incrcxiiblc  pains  in 
the  direction  of  their  research,  Borelli,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Univcrfiiiy  of  Pisa,  the  founJer 
of  the  school.  Baglivi,  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates, 
and  the  illuslrioiis  Boerhaave  w(zr/>  a  noble  iriuni- 
virate  on  the  Continent;  nor  were  Or.  James  Keil 
and  Dr.  Richard  Mead  mean  representatives  in 
England. 

It  has  been  readily  admitted  that  chemistry  gives 
the  physician  very  interesting  information.  It  is  as 
readily  conceded  that  mechanics  do  the  same.  That 
the  size,  form,  strength,  and  situation  of  bones,  and 
the  niimbcT,  position,  power,  and  insertion  in  or  attach- 
ment to  the  bones  of  muscles,  arc  regulated  with  infmite 
skill  upon  mechanical  principles  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  the  attempt  made  by  thi:se  eminent  men  to  apply 
these  principles  was  far  more  ambitious  than  this.  All 
the  vital  processes  of  the  living  economy  were  explained 
by  mathematical  formuliu ;  diseases  were  an  excess  of 
relaxation,  or  an  excess  of  tension  ;  and  drugs  acted 
according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  by  their  spicula 
and  angles,  and  by  dielr  gravity. 

To  carr}'  out  this  mechanical  hypothesis  a  vast 
variety  of  geometrical  diagrams  and  algebraic  formula 
arc  given.  Some  of  these  measure  the  power  of  the 
muscles,  odicrs  estimate  the  force  of  the  heart  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood,  odicrs  calculate  the  work  done 
by  the  glands  in  the  production  of  their  secretions, 
which  is  *'  performed  by  a  composition  of  two  motions, 
direct  and  transverse/' 

Roretli's  demon^itratinn  of  the  power  of  the  heart's 
action  brings  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it;  exercise  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  iSo,ooo  lbs.  weight  to  move 
20  lbs»  of  blood. 

Keil  gives  two  different  calculations,  founded  upon 
two  different  sets  of  experiments.  The  result  of  one  is 
that  the  hearts  force  is  equal  to  5  02.,  and  of  the  other 
that  it  is  equal  to  8  oz. 
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The  outrageous  divergency  between  llie  demonstra- 
tion of  Ilordii  and  that  of  Keil  arises  mainly  fmm  the 
different  dat-i  tikcn  by  each.  Borelli  treaLs  die  column 
of  blood  as  stationary;    Kcil  as  already  in  motion: 


'  seems 


we 

but 

which  should 

pursuing  this 


are   con- 
very  im- 


"  which,  how  it  first  came  by/'  says  Qiiincy, 
out  of  human  capacity  to  determine.*' 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  data  from  which  to 
commence  calculations,  which  is  here  made  apparent, 
is  a  "glaring  instance/'  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
of  wliat  will  always  be  an  absolute  hindrance  to  any 
useful  application  of  mathematics  to  these  subjects. 
For  a  mathematical  demonstration  which  shall  be 
reliable,  the  data  must  be  fexv  and  certain.  In 
physiological  questions,  such  as  those 
sidering,  they  are  not  only  numerous, 
perfectly  ascertainable,  a  consideration 
have  beeji  sufficient  to  deter  men  from 
padi. 

That  the  necessary  data  arc  too  numerous,  and 
of  too  uncertain  a  character  to  be  successfully 
managed  by  geometry  and  algebra  will  be  very 
evident,  if  the  experiments  of  Kcil  arc  briefly 
related. 

"  Having  uncoverc<l  the  iliac  artery  and  vein  in  tlic 
thigh  of  a  dog»  near  to  his  body,  and  liaving  passed 
convenient  ligatures  under  ihcm,  he  opened  the  whole 
diajnctcr  of  the  vein»  and  r(_-ccivod  irto  a  cup  all  the 
blood  which  ran  from  it  in  the  space  of  ten  seconds  of 
a  minute:  after  tliat  thp  same  was  done  by  the  arter>* 
for  die  same  space  of  time,  and  both  the  quantities  of 

blood  were  exactly  weighed This  cxpcri* 

meat  was  repeated,  until  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
runs  from  the  artery,  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
runs  from  the  vein,  was  found  to  be,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  nearly  as  seven  and  a  half  to  three. 

''  Now,  the  vdocit)'  of  the  blood  in  the  iliac  artery, 
so  near  the  aorta  is  nciriy  the  same  as  that  in  the 
aorta,  and  conscqucndy  the  velocity  with  which  it 
flows  out  of  the  iliac  arterj'  cut  asunder,  is  the  same 
with  which  it  would  How  out  of  the  heart  unresisted ; 
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or  the  blood  runs  through  a  wound  in  the  iliac  artery 
with  all  the  velocity  it  received  from  the  heart  Now, 
all  the  blood  which  runs  along  the  iliac  artery  returns 
again  by  the  iliac  vein,  and  consequently  the  quantities 
of  blood  which  pass  through  both,  in  the  same  ^pace  of 
time,  are  equaK  The  quantity  of  blooH.  therefore, 
which  runs  out  of  the  iliac  vein  cut  asunder,  is  the 
same  xvhich  runs  through  the  iliac  artery  before  it  was 
cut,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Maving  therefore  the 
quantity  which  runs  through  the  iliac  artery  when  it  is 
cut  and  when  it  is  not  cut,  we  have  their  vdoci- 
ties 

"  Now,  if  ilie  heart  throws  out  two  ounces  of 
blood  every  systole  (as  is  most  probable),  tlicn 
the  blood  moves  through  die  aorta  at  the  rate  of 
156  feet  in  a  minute,  and,  therefore,  the  absolute 
velocity,"  &c. 

The  mathematical  part  1  need  not  repeat ;  it 
ts  worked  according  to  die  second  corollary  of  the 
36th  Proposition  of  the  2nd  book  of  Newton's 
Prindpia. 

The  second  scries  of  experiments  was  founded  on 
the  properties  of  the  paraogta.  ''  Upon  opening  the 
iliac  artery  of  a  dog  laid  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
28  inches  high  from  the  ground,  he  found  that  the 
blood  moving  in  the  i>arabo!a  A.F.C.  touched  the 
ground  at  C-,  which  is  about  three  feet  distant  from  the 

perpendicular  A,B,    let  fal!  from   the  heart." 

The  reasoning  then  give*  1^  of  an  ounce  =  force  of  this 
dog's  heart-  "  Now,  the  heart  of  this  dog  weighed 
two  ounces ;  and  hmris  being  fo  one  anoiker  as  thar 
«W?///J,  and  supposing 'A\^X  the  weight  of  an  ordinary 
human  hf^rt  is  12  ounces,  then  its  force  will  be  almost 
equal  lo  8  ounces.'' 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  uncertain 
many  of  these  data  arc,  or  how  wide  of  the  mark  any 
calculations  depending  upon  them  may  be.  But; 
besides  these,  there  is  one  datum  strangely  overlooked 
by  all  these  eminent  phi'sicians,  which,  of  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  paralyse  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
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geometry  as  applied  to  living  beings.  This  is  the 
energy  of  life^  an  energy  wliicli  admits  of  no  calcula- 
tion. Though  the  power  of  life  has  limits  of  its  ovro, 
it  ranges  itseir  outside  the  boundaries  of  mechanics, 
and  entirely  refuses  to  submit  to  be  measured  by 
mathematics.  Think  of  the  living  heart  of  a  body 
strapped  down  to  a  tabic,  and  whose  iliac  artery  is  cut 
asunder  and  is  bleeding  it  to  death!  Who  can  calcu- 
late the  force  of  its  convulsive  beals  ?  Who  can  even 
compare  ihcm  with  those  of  the  same  heart  in  a  state 
of  rest  and  peace  ?  And  how  can  the  force  of  a  living 
human  heart  be  known  to  be  to  that  of  a  dojjb  Hving 
heart,  as  the  weight  of  one  when  it  is  dead  is  to  the 
weight  of  tile  other  when  it  is  dead  ?  Vain,  indeed^  is 
such  science  as  this! 

But,  It  wlU  be  said,  this  is  physiology  ;  and  it  behoves 
U5  to  return  to  our  subject,  therapeutiat. 

The  same  mechanical  principles  were  applied  to 
all  medicinal  substances.  Hr  Quincy,  in  his  /)/>■ 
pmsaioryy  a  book  as  popular  as  his  Lexituin,  makes 
this  application  throughout  l-et  me  give  one  example, 
and  copy  what  he  says  upon  ir&n.  After  speaking 
disparagingly  of  the  astrologists  and  the  chemists,  he 
proceeds : — 

"  \Vc  shall  therefore  enquire  bv  what  manifest  j>ro- 
perties  this  metal  comes  to  affortf  so  much  of  moment 
(momentum)  in  medical  preparations.  And  to  tliis  pur- 
pose thus  far  in  common  may  be  concluded,  as  from  all 
other  metalline  particles,  that  such  as  can  be  mixed 
with  the  blood  and  made  part  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
must,  of  course,  by  the  necessary  iaws  of  motion,  from 
tlieir  superior  gravities,  be  of  great  force  to  break  their 
way  where  particles  of  less  gravities  cannot  gel 
tlirough.  For  mechanics  teach  nothing  more  plainly 
tlian  that  the  momenta  of  all  percussions  iire  as  the 
rectangles  under  the  gravities  and  celerities  of  the 
living  bodies.  By  how  much  more  gravity,  thcn^  a 
metalline  particle  has,  more  than  any  other  particle  in 
the  blood,  if  their  celerities  arc  equal,  by  so  much  ihc 
greater  will  the  stroke  of  the  metalline  particles  be 
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against  everything  that  slande  in  its  way  than  of  any 
other  not  so  heavy;  and  therefore  any  obstruction  in 
the  glandi;  and  capillaricji  will  be  sooner  removed 
by  such  particles  than  by  those  which  arc  Hghter  This 
is  a  way  of  reasoning  whieh  is  plain  to  ihe  mcantst 
capacity. 

"  But,  if  iron  has  this  property  by  virtite  of  the 
specific  weight  of  its  {mrticles  in  common  with  some 
other  metals  it  has  also  a  further  advantage  of 
being  a  powerful  dcobsirucnt,  from  the  shape  of 
its  component  parts;  for  both  our  taste  and  sight 
convince  us  of  tlicir  pointed  angular  forms,  especially 
if  wc  view  them  in  their  snoots  or  crj'stals.  in 
making  the  vitriol  or  salt  of  iron.  From  ihe  sharp 
and  pointed  figures  of  the  particles  of  iron,  will  they 
be  efficacious  to  cut  their  way  through  many  hin- 
drances/"* 

This  IS  doubtless  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
mechanical  theorj'  of  therapeutics  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj'.  But  let  me  also  remind  my  readers  of  one 
of  the  essays  of  Dr.  Mead-  It  is  the  first  in  his 
collected  works,  and  is  entitled,  *'  A  Mechanical  Ac- 
count of  Poisons,"  first  published  in  1702.  and  finally 
in  1747.  It  contains  original  experiments  with  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  the  "saline  spicula  "  of  which  do 
all  the  damage,  in  the  first  edition  by  pricking  the 
blood,  and  in  the  latest  edition  by  pricking  the  *'  nervous 
fluid/' 

The  "  Aphorisms  "  of  Boerhaave  have  much  in  tliem 
of  the  same  mechanical  type.  He  trc^ats  first  of  "  the 
diseases  of  a  simple  solid  fibril";  then  of  those  *'of  a 
weak  and  lax  fibre" ;  then  of  diosc  "of  a  stiff  and 
elastic  fibre" 

This  leads  me  to  a  final  remark  tipon  the  views 
and  principles  of  these  famous  men ;  they  were  dls- 
ting^iished  from  those  of  the  ancients,  which  were 
humoral,  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  solids  of  the 
body,   and    from    those    of    their    immediate    prede* 


Quincy's  '  Dispensatory.'     lolh  cd.     1735, 
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ces$or«,  which  were  chemical,  by  their  machemntic«  and 
median  ics. 


A  few  years  acri  it  w;w  snid  of  these  mechanical 
apeculations  that  they  exist  only  in  history.  This  can- 
not  be  saitl  now,  for  they  have  been  strangely  revived 
in  our  time.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  notice 
this  revival :  and  the  essays  of  the  Rev,  Professor 
Haughton  may  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  this 
'school  of  ihou^jht/* 

'Medicine  in  Modern  Times'  (1869)  contains  a  dls- 
course  "on  the  relation  of  food  to  work,"  or,  "on 
physics  in  relation  to  medicine  in  modern  times," 
which  puts  the  views  of  this  school  very  accurately 
before  us, 

A  few  extracts  will  show  what  these  are  :— 

"Man  and  other  animals  possess  a  double  life; 
animal  and  oi^nic,  presided  over  respectively  by  tft*o 
distinct  though  correlated  centres  of  nervous  force:  of 
these,  one  thinks,  moves,  and  feels;  the  other  merely 
cooks,  receiving  the'  food  supplied,  chanj^ing  and 
elaborating  it  into  elements  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
animal  life/'     .     -     , 

"  In  the  higher  forms  of  animals,  and  more  especi- 
iJly  in  man,  the  animal  life  dominates  over  the  oi^:anic 
life*  which  becomes  its  slave,  and  cxhibica  the  remark- 
able  phenomena  of  mechanical  force,  of  geometrical 
instinct,  of  animal  cunning,  and,  finally,  tn  man  himself 
produces  intellectual  work,  rising  to  its  highest  form  in 
the  religious  feeling  that  recognises  its  great  Creator, 
and  bows  in  humility  before  Him.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  and  of  everyday  obserx-alion,  that  all 
tlinsfr  forms  of  animal  work  an!  the  result  of  the 
reception  and  assimilation  of  a  fmv  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen,  a  few  ounces  of  water,  of  starchy  of  fat,  and 
of  flesh."    .    ,    . 

"  The  food  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours,  including 
air  and  water,  undenjoes  a  scries  of  changes  of  a 
chemical  character  before  leaving  the  body,  in  the  form 
of  one   or  other  of  its  excretions.     Some  of  these 
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cluuiges  develope  force,  and  otliers  expend  force,  but 
the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  gains  and  losses  of  force 
represents  die  quanliiy  available  for  work.  This  work 
must  be  cxpenuL-d  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  work  of  grouch. 

a.  The  work  of  maintaining  heat 

3.  Mechanical  \vork. 

4.  Vital  (intellectual)  work/'     .     .     , 
''*  !-et  \\s  iak<;.  as  illustrations,  the  muscles  and  brain. 

regarded  as  the  organs  by  means  of  which  mccJianical 
and  intdlcctiial  work  is  done*  These  organs  resemble 
the  piston,  beam,  and  fly-wheel  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  like  them  only  transmit  or  store  up  the  force 
communicated  by  the  steam  in  one  case,  and  by  the 
products  of  the  food  conveyed  by  the  blood  in  the 
other  case." 

Then  follow  nearly  fifty  pages  of  matlicmatical 
calculation  on  the  several  relations  between  the  food 
taken,  the  air  breathed,  and  the  work  done. 

To  my  mind  such  calculations  as  these,  when  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  ^um  of  vital  phenomena,  arc  a 
delusion,  and  as  great  a  delusion  as  tliat  which  misled 
t!ic  talented  ph)-Hicians  of  the  last  century.  In  proof  of 
this  the  following  observations  arc  offered  : — 

It  is  required  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  by 
figures, 

I-  That  all  the  factors  be  included. 

2.  That  all  admit  of  being  numbered,  measured,  or 
\vetghed, 

3.  And  that  this  nunilx^nng,  measuring,  and  weigh-* 
ihg  has  been  accurately  done. 

Now.  not  one  of  these  indispensable  conditions  has 
been  fulfilled  by  Prof.  Haughton's  calculations, 

r.  The  data,  elements,  or  factors,  in  living  opera- 
tions, are  too  numerous  for  all  of  them  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Moreover,  the  one  which  is  tlie  most 
essential,  namely  the  vital  force  or  life,  is  wholly 
omitted. 

2.  This  vital  force  refuses  to  be  either  counted, 
measured,  or  weighed. 
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3.  And  even  the  counting,  measuring,  and  weighing 
of  those  elements  upon  which  the  calculitions  arc 
actually  madB,  are  at  the-  be^t  only  approxinuiCions^i 
falling  mom  or  lc<w  short  of  acciiracj^ 

All  this  is  tnie  of  calculations  based  upon  experi* 
mcnts  made  upon  animals.  In  man  another  element 
presents  itself,  and  one  which  exercises  a  mijjhty 
power  over  the  body,  and  the  action  of  its  several 
organs.  This  is  the  mind>  in  its  double  influence,  by 
its  inielleaual  and  its  moral  faculties.  Hear  what 
King  Harr>"  said  to  Cardinal  Wolsey: — 

«      ■  RcmI  o'er  this. 

And  after,  this  ;  and  then  to  breakfast,  wi/A 
What  appctUeyoii  havc^* 

It  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the  infor- 
mation which  is  obtained  b)'  such  pursuits  as  those  of 
I'rof,  Hau^hton,  when  confined  within  their  proper 
limits,  are  highly  interesting,  and  sometimes  of  value 
Hut  they  are  worse  tlxan  useless  when  tht-y  are  ambi- 
tious of  representing  the  circle  of  living  phenomena. 

Mathematical  cifculations  may  be  applied  to  the 
action  of  muscles  and  bones  where  the  elements  are 
few.  and  the  mechanical  arrangements  are  obvious, 
When^  therefore.  Professor  Haughton  undertakes  to 
prove  the  following  propositions,  he  may  be  more 
safely  listened  lo  : — 

"  I,  Each  muscle  is  constructed  in  relation  to  its 
joint,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perform  one  kind  of  work 
only,  nnd  it  performs  that  work  to  a  maximum  advan* 
lage. 

"  2.  The  number  of  muscles  employed  is  determined 
by  llie  number  of  distinct  actions  required  from  the  limb. 

"  3.  The  shape  and  form  of  the  bones  employed  are 
the  necessary  consecjuence  of  the  shape  and  power  of 
the  muscles  in  action. 

"4.  The  smallest  muscle  in  the  combination  Is  as 
carefully  adapted  to  its  conditions  of  maximum  work 
as  the  largest  muscle."^ 
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These,  no  doubt,  are  propositions  in  niechanics.  to 
whicli  mathematical  calculations  may  be  applied*  But 
when  ihese  muscles  contract,  and  these  bones  arc 
moved,  a  force  comes  into  play,  which  sets  all  calcula- 
tions at  defiance.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  Uiat 
ever)'  movement  is  dependent  upon,  and  is  regulated 
b>\  the  presence  of  li/e.  This  is  a  force  wTilch 
absolutely  unnieasurable  by  any  methods  we  possess. 

The  "necessary  consequence"  which  Prof.  Haugh- 
ton  sax's  follows  from  ihese  propositions  is — 

"  That  a  fore^treing  mind  planned  die  type  of  the 
limb  and  of  its  actiuiis." 

This  remark  brings  to  my  recollection  a  charming 
Essay  on  The  Pleasures  of  Sciaue^  written  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  by  Lord  Brougham ;  in  which  he  givcs» 
as  examples  proving  this  "necessary  consequence" 
(among  many  others  which  I  have  forgotten),  the 
curve  of  the  head  of  fishes,  this  being  the  solid  of  least 
resistance ;  and  the  ht^xagonal  form  of  the  cells  of  a 
bpc-hive,  and  thi*  roof  and  floor  of  the  hive  ;  ihojift 
being  formed  upon  the  truest  mathematical  principles. 

On  other  living  processes,  or  vital  work,  such,  for 
example,  as  rcspimtion,  all  ihat  can  he  truly  said  is, 
that  during  this  process  certain  chemical  changes  take 
place^  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  examine  qualilalively, 
and  to  some  extent,  quantitatively;  and  also  certain 
mechanical    actions    are    performctV    which    we    car " 
obser\'e.  but  cannot  measure  their  force.     So,  in  the 
living  process  of  digestion  there  arc  chemical  changes^j 
and  there  are  mechanical  actions;  but  neither  respiraJ 
tion  nor  digestion  can  be  defined  as  a  chemical  or  as  a 
mechanical  operaiion- 

Prof.  Ilaughton  goes  on  to  apply  the  physical 
'theory  to  diseased  conditions  of  tnc  body."  I  must 
nul  follow  liiui  in  his  details.  Difficulties  and  objec- 
tions, like  those  wc  have  considered  in  physiology,  but 
in  increased  degrees,  will  be  found  ;  and  the  practical 
excesses  which  have  resulted  from  die  adoption  of 
such  views,  show  how  mistaken  and  dangerous  they 
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are.  The  "  furnishmg  of  fuel  in  thti  forhi  of  wine  and 
beef-tea"  in  fevers,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example. 

The  apphcation  of  similar  calculations  to  tlienpeu- 
tics  and  the  action  of  drugs,  has  not,  so  far  as  1  am 
aware,  been  yet  made  in  our  time. 

The  mention  of  'fnel"  makes  it  almost  necessary 
that  something  should  be  said  upon  "innate"  or 
"animal  heat/'  as  handled  by  Professor  Maiiiihion- 
This  15  the  more  readily  done,  because  it  uOTers 
anot}it:r  opportunity  of  opposing  medical  hypodieaes, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  eradicate  them  from  medical 
literature, 

The  subject  is  introduced  thus  : — 

'*  Hippocrates  was  well  aware  of  the  connection 
between  food  and  animal  heat,  akhough  he  crrone' 
ously  regarded  the  animal  heat  as  the:  innate  property 
of  the  body  that  caused  an  appetite  for  food,  in<ttead  of 
being  itself  produced  by  food  :  if  we  transpose  his 
cause  and  elTect.  muiatts  muta^tdis,  all  his  maxims  as 
to  animal  heat  are  true-     Thus  he  says — 

'' '  Growing  animals  possess  most  innate  heat,  hence 
they  require  most  food ;  .  ,  .  <  but  die  old  have  least 
heal,  and  dierefore  require  Uie  least  fuel/    (Aph.  1,  14.)! 

"The  doctrine  of  'innate'  heat  tauglil  by  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  ruled  tn  medicine  Jor  1300  years 
after  Galen's  death,  until  it  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  genius  of  Lavoisier,  who  demonstrated,  in  his 
celebrated  memoir  read  belbre  the  I'rcnch  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  i  ;ii3,  that  the  source  of  animal  heal  is 
to  be  found  in  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the 
body  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  received  into  llie  lungs 
by  respiration." 

Lavoisier's  memoir  was  founded  upon  experiments 
with  a  guinea-pig;  and  the  hyirothesis  put  fonh  by 
him,  in  oppoeition  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  now  rules  in 
medicine, 

lA:t  mc  first  speak,  and  speak  reverently,  of  tltc 
Fadier  of  Medicine. 
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The  first  section  of  his  matchless  book  contains 
tw(:nly-fivc  Aj>IioiJsm&,  The  majority  of  these  arc  as 
true  and  as  important  now,  ns  when  ihcy  were  written. 
They  begin  with  that  most  suggestive  and  solemn 
one:— 

Life  is  shon,  and  the  An  long  j  oi*porlunity  fleet* 
ine ;  experience  Ueceilful;  and  judgment  difficult. 
The  phyiiclaii  must  not  only  be  prtrparcJ  Lu  do  what 
is  right  himself,  but  also  to  make  the  patient,  and 
attendant:^,  and  externals,  co-operate/' 

Then  follow  excellent  declarations  of  simple  facta 
concerning  diet,  rcgitnen,  and  the  use  of  aperients. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  blot  in  the  first 
section  of  tlie  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  is  the  intro* 
duclion  in  three  of  thtm  of  hypotheses.  Two  of  these 
refer  to  innate  heat,  the  other  to  the  concoction  of 
humours. 

The  1 3th  is  as  foUows  :— 

■*PerMns  of  advanced  years  endure  a  spare  diet 
most  easily :  next  adults  ;  younc  persons  net  nearly  bo 
well ;  and  especially  infants,  and  of  them  such  as  are 
of  a  lively  spirit," 

Then  follows  the  14th,  quoted  by  Prof.  Haughton: — 

■*  Growing  persons  have  the  most  innate  hcai,  they 
therefore  require  the  most  food^  for  otherwise  their 
bodies  are  wasted.  In  old  persons  the  heat  is  feeble^ 
and  therefore  they  require  UtUe  fuel,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Hame,  for  it  would  be  extinguished  by  much." 

To  have  expressed  this  truth  consistently  with  the 
tenor  of  the  other  Aphorisms,  it  sJiould  have  been 
worded  thus : — 

■'  Growing  persons  require  the  most  food.  Old 
persons  require  less/' 

And  I  venture  tu  think  that  the  opposite  hypothesis, 
founded  upon  Lavoisiers  cclchraled  gutnea-pl^,  and 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Prof  Haughton's  elaborate 
calculations,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  like  manner  to 
the  great  advant;^ige  of  practical  medicine.  It  will 
receive  its  "deaUi-blow/*  and  be  superseded  by  some 
others ;  indeed,  it  U  already  giving  way  to  the  "mode 
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of  motion"  hypothesis^  a  notion,  I  presume  to  say, 
not  one  whit  more  worthy  of  adoption  than  any  of  its 
predecessors* 

Let  physicians  !cam  and  remember  /aits.  They 
have  not  time  to  spend  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  con- 
tending hypotheses,  "Life  is  short,  and  the  Arc 
long;" 

Aristotle  seems  lo  have  thouglil  tiiat  the  mind  is 
Lunipobcd  uf  two  parUi ;  une  by  wliicli  we  conieniplaic 
those  tilings  which  cannot  be  otherwise  llian  Uiey  are, 
and  one  by  which  wc  consider  those  things  which  can 
be  othcrwi:*e  than  they  arc'  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  the  mind  in  tM'o  in  this  manner  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  seek  a  foundation  for  malliematics  different  from 
that  of  the  other  branches  of  natural  knowlt:dgc.  One, 
two.  three,  four,  a  point,  a  straight  line,  an  angle,  a 
circle,  are  as  much  objects  of  our  *icnsf?s  as  a  tree?  or 
nn  :mimal.  The  only  diffcre-ncc  is  in  th(^  simplicity  of 
the  elements  of  the  former,  and  the  number  and  com* 
plexity  of  those  of  the  latter.  This  difference,  however, 
is  so  great,  that  what  is  possible  to  us  in  the  one  case, 
is  impossible  in  the  other.  The  simple  cases  maybe 
bandied  mathematically,  the  complex  ones  cannot  be 
so  handled. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  considera- 
tions would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  one 
from  engaj,'ing  in  the  hopeless  undertaking  of  applying 
mathematical  reasoning,  or  even  mechanical  principles, 
(except  to  ihe  limited  extent  noticed)^  to  such  com* 
plicated  problems  as  occur  in  physiology,  patholc^, 
and  therapeutics.  But  nothing  can  restrain  tlie  in* 
genuiiy  of  men  when  they  are  pursuing  an  object  by  a 
false  route. 


6.  Drug;s  ftave  been  studied  botaKically. 

The  Greeks  marred  llietr  thempcutic^i  by  introduc* 
ing  the  philosophy  of  theirtimc^  into  medicine,  jind  this. 
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in  iwoways;  first,  the  philosophies  themselves  I>cing 
erroneous,  their  introduction  into  medicine  was  the 
introduction  ol  errors;  and  secondly,  the  attempt  to 
apply  philosophical  speculations  to  therapeutics  was 
a  misapplication  even  of  any  truth  they  might  contain. 

Tilt;  early  physicians  were  not  content  with  this 
double  damage.  They"  invented  medical  philosophies 
themselves,  sucli  as  those  of  the  temperaments,  and  of 
the  humours,  and  in  this  third  way  disfigured  and 
depredated  tlielr  really  useful  medical  knowleiige. 

Out  they  had  neither  l]i^  chemislry  nor  the 
mechanics,  nor  the  botany  which  we  have,  and  there- 
fore, happily  for  themselves,  could  not  make  a  further 
misapplication  of  science  by  misapplying  these  branches 
of  it  to  medicine  This  was  left  to  the  moderns,  and 
it  has  been  thoroughly  done  by  them. 

Wc  have  seen  to  what  extent  by  the  chemists  and 
by  the  mathematicians.  The  botanists  have  followed 
in  train,  though  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect 
nearly  so  much  mischier 

Scic^ntifif!  botany,  lik(?  scientific  chemistry,  is  indebted 
to  ph>^ician5  for  its  beginning.  One  of  its  earliest 
friends  was  Leonhart  Fuchs.  a  physician  of  Tubingen, 
about  three  centLries  ago.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
studied  as  a  branch  of  natural  history  only ;  that  is,  its 
descriptions  were  confined  to  the  outward  forms  of 
plants;  now  it  embraces  the  internal  structure  of  the 
organs,  or  constituent  parts,  which  is  called  oigano- 
graphy,  and  the  functions  of  these  organs,  or  their 
physiolc^.  At  first  the  description  ol  plants  was 
connected  with  their  supposed  medical  virtues,  but 
now.  like  chemistry,  it  is  an  independent  science,  and 
the  chemist  and  the  botanist  arc  no  longer  physicians. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  collateral  sciences  with 
which  tlie  physician  ought  to  be  acquainted  The 
knowledge  it  can  impart  adds  verj' much  to  the  interest 
of  the  ^ludy  of  tlie  Materia  Medica,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally u^fuh  but  it  eannut  fulfil  sucli  promises  as 
those  made  by  Professor  Lindlcy  when  he  says  : — 

"  This  science  it  is  which  teaches  the  physician  how 
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to  discover  in  every  region  the  medicines  that  arc  best 
adapted  for  the  inaladics  prevalent  in  it,  and  which,  by 
furnishing  him  with  a  certain  clue  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  tribes  in  which  particular  properties  arc  or  arc  not 
to  be  found,  renders  him  aa  much  at  ease,  alone  and 
seemingly  without  resources,  In  a  lan<l  of  unknown 
herbtf.  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  a  magazine  of  dnigv 
in  some  civilised  country /* 

We  shall  see  that  these  flattering  promises  cannot 
be  realised 

There  arc  two  ways  in  whicli  they  might  be  fulfilled : 
f  rst,  in  the  plants  themselves  there  might  be  evidence 
cr  information  from  which  the  physician  might  learn 
the  medicines  best  adapted  for  special  nuladies.  Or, 
secondly,  the  classification  or  arrangement  of  plants  in 
the  various  systems  of  botany  might  furnish  this 
evidence. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  is  there  anything  in  plants  them- 
selves  which  indicates  their  metiicinal  properties? 
Not  in  themselves.  The  most  careful  examination, 
wlicther  ol  their  form,  appearance,  colour,  fcistc,  or 
smell,  or  of  the  different  parts  of 
climates  or  regions  in  which  they 
seasons  in  which  they  bloom,  only 
mind  the  conclusion  that  the  medical  virtues  of 
cannot,  in  this  way,  be  learned  at  all. 

No:  but,  says  Professor  Lindley.  it  is  ihe  saoue  of 
Lotany  which  leaches  the  physician  this  knowledge. 
Let  us  look  at  the  science- 

The  view  must  be  a  brief  one,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  clear  and  correct.  The  Fcprcscntacivc  men  of 
tlic  modern  systems  of  botany  arc  Cccsalpmus,  Ray, 
Tourncfort,  Linna:us,  the  two  Jussieus,  Dc  Candolle. 

Andreas  CcesalpinuB  of  Arezzo,  about  1580,  was  the 
first  who  accomplished  a  scientific  classification  of 
plants*     He  was  a/rwr//W>/.     Me  says  : — 

"If  we  take  the  root,  or  stem,  or  leaves,  or  blossom, 
as  our  guide  in  ctassificntinn.  we  shall  sepante  plants 
obviously  alike,  and  approximate  those  which  have 
merely  superficial  resemblances-" 
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His  system,  therefore,  is  founded  upon  the  differeacc 
in  the  number  or  covering  of  the  seeds.  He  has  ten 
classes  formed  in  this  way : — 

"Some  have,  undtr  one  flower,  one  seed,  as  amyg- 
dala;  or  one  seed  receptacle,  as  tosa;  or  two  seeds,  as 
ferularia;  or  two  scecl  receptacles,  as  fiasturtium;  or 
three  seeds,  as  the  liihymatum;  or  tliree  recepUxIes, 
as  the  bulbace^;  or  four  seeds,  as  marmdium ;  or  four 
receptacles,  as  silcr ;  or  more  seeds,  as  cmrac€€£;  or 
more  receptacles,  ^spnus." 

A  strong  testimony  ia  favour  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  it  is  consistent  with  natural  orders,  with  many  of 
which  Ccesalpinus  was  acquainted, 

John  Ray,  a  century  later — about  i68o^he  father 
of  English  scientific  botany,  based  his  system  in  part 
upon  llie  fraU,  and  in  [Mrt  upon  die  Jlawer.  file 
vegetable  kingdom  being  necessarily  first  divided  into 
plants  which  have  fipwers  and  plants  which  have  not 
i\oyjQTs—pMaficri>x<i^Tts  and  ^ryptQgams — the  flowering 
plants  arc  simple  or  composite.  The  simple  fiowcn* 
have  the  seeds  ftaked,  or  in  Ti  pericarp.  Those  with 
naked  seeds  are  arranged  accordin-;  to  the  number  oi 
the  seeds.  Of  those  which  are  surrounded  by  a  peri* 
carp,  or  fruit,  some  have  the  first  large  and  soft,  as 
apples;  some  have  it  small  and  juicy,  as  gooseberries. 
If  this  fruit  is  not  juicy  but  dry^  it  is  simple  or  multiple. 
The  simplt"  are  the  [jea-tribe,  Uguminosft ;  the  mnlltple 
arf!  arranged  according  to  the  differences  in  the  tluwers, 
nmiopelaious,  &c. 

The  cmipositi  flowers  are  those  which  have  many 
florets  in  tlie  same  calyx.  They  are  divided  into 
those  having  complete  florets,  and  tliose  having  only 
half  florets. 

This  s>^tem  was  in  use  through  the  iSth  century. 
Like  its  predecessor  it  had  the  advantage  of  embracing 
some  natural  families* 

Joseph  ritton  de  Tournefort.  of  Paris,  published  his 
"  Institutio  rei  Herbaria; "  in  1 700.  He  was  a  c&roUisL 
His  system  is  based  upon  tlic  difTcrent  forms  of  the 
corolla.     Thus  nor  only  departing  from  the  seed  alto- 
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Cether.  but  not  even  including  the  whole  flower.Bj 
Tourncfort's  first  division  is  into  herbs  and  trees;  herbs 
are  divided  into  seventeen  classes,  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  corolla,  and  its  form,  regular 
or  irregular,  single  or  nnnierous  petals.  His  second 
division  of  trees  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  into 
five  classes. 

Even  this  arrangement,  feeble  as  it  would  seem  t< 
be,  includes  some  natural  families  also,  as  tlie  ki6tais^\ 
crucifonns.  timbcUi/ers,  k^ummSt  &c 

Karl  Linn£,  one  of  Sweden's  greatest  ornaments, 
had  become  celebrated  half  a  century  later—  about 
1750,  Linnaeus  cliose  also  only  «  pari  of  the  flower^ 
as  the  founJatiuu  uf  his  system — not  the  corolla  but 
the  stamens  and  pisUi^,  the  former  for  the  classes,  the 
latter  for  the  orders.  He  was  a  staments/^  In  this 
manner   he  arranges  the   phanerogams  or   tlowerii^ 

Slants  in  twcnty-tlircc  classes,  and  the  cryptogams,  or 
owerlcsa  plants  in  one  class. 

Linnaeus  tlius  returned  to  HUfHlfers^  retracing  steps 
in  the  path  opened  by   Cxsalpinus.    hut  quitted   by 
Tournefort  for  one  mucli  less  precise  ard  fixed — that      11 
oi  farms.     There  was  also  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus  ^wL 
tinge  of  physiology,   which   was   a   new    feature.     It™ 
grievously   separates  the  members  of  some   natural, 
families. 

This  defect,    by    which    plants    manifc^stly   closely^ 
related  in  nature  were  anihcially  tielachpd  from  one 
another,  became  more  and  more  felt,  and  in  about^ 
another  quarter  of  a  century  the  two  Jussieus,  unclej 
and  nephew,  were  able  to  gain  attention  to  a  melhc 
which  IS  jusUy  called  the  natural  method. 

It  is  not  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  a  single' 
organ,  but  the  characters  presented  by  every  part  of  a, 
plant  concur  in  fixing  its  position  in  the  scheme. 

And,  furdicr,  anatomy  and   physiology  are  intro- 
duced,    There  are  fifteen  classes,  which  include  164] 
natural  orders.    These  are  arranged  in  three  divisions,  f 
Atotykdons,    which    correspond    to    the    crjptogams/ 
mushrooms^  lichens,  lycopods,    &a,    eleven    orders;] 
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fnonac&lyiedons^  embracing  thirty  orders;  and  duoiyU* 
dotts  1 2$  orders.  These  three  divisions  are  tnken 
from  the  seed  as  germinating.  Cocsalpinus  took  the 
seed  as  perfected;  Jussieu  takes  it  as  beginning  to 
grow.  It  has  then  either  one  lobe  from  which  one 
little  leaf  springs — monocoljledons — or  two  lobes  from 
which  t^vo  litile  leaves  spring — dicotj^ledons. 

This  natural  method  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  artificial  systems  of  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus. 

De  Candolle — from  1824  to  1840 — adopts  the  same 
method,  but  carries  it  further,  availing  himself  of  ihe 
discovery  which  in  (he  meantime  bad  been  made  by 
Des  Fontaines  of"  the  distinct  structure  and  j^rowth  of 
the  Stan ;  one  portion  of  flowering  plants  increasing 
from  wUhin,  the  other  from  ivithoni,  ox  on  tht;  external 
surface.  De  Candolle  adopts  this  as  the  basis  of  his 
arrangement,  and  calls  those  growing  from  within 
end&gctts,  and  those  growing  from  without  cxogens. 
The  first  correspond  to  Jussieus  vwHocotykdomy  tlie 
second  t;>  the  duoiyicUons.  The  cryptogams  or  acoty* 
ledon^t  are  called  ccrogcns^ 

This  method  is  the  one  which  prevails  in  our  time. 
It  15  not  founded,  as  the  earlier  systems  were,  upon 
external  characters  only,  but  very  much  upon  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  It  is,  so  far,  more 
likely  to  be  permanent,  but  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  nor  Is  it  free  from  vagueness  ;  for  it  brings 
many  plants  together  which  have  ao  very  obvious 
resemblances.     This  will  be  acknowledged  to  he  no 

t unimportant  matter  when  it  is  rempmhered  that  the 
great  object  of  science  in  classification  is  to  bring 
togetlicr  tilings  which  are  alike,  and  to  separate  things 
which  differ, 
The  latest  improvement  is  that  made  by  Professor 
Liiidley»  who  has  introduced  into  English  botany  the 


Of  these  six  methods  of  classifying  the  vegetable 
kingdom  die  four  first  bebng  to  natural  histor>%  the 
similars   and  dissimilars  being  exchisivcly  external, 
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They  are  asked  to  tell  iis  anything  they  know  about 
medical  virtues-   They  answer  plainly,  "it  is  not  in  us!" 

The  two  remaining  methods  advance  into  the 
interior  of  plants,  and  examine  the  struclurc  and  the 
functions  of  each  part.  This  is  a  great  increase  of 
knowledfje.  Let  lis  ask  them  tlie  same  question ; 
what  can  you  tell  us  of  medical  virtues?  They  reply 
as  distinctly  as  the  former,  "  it  is  not  in  usf" 

How  is  it.  then,  that  many  medical  writers.  Pereira 
among  tJiem,  have  adopted  a  botanical  arrangement  of 
the  A/alena  Medkaf  thus  apparently  confirming  the 
opinion  of  Professor  I-indley  inat  botany  "  teaches  the 
physician  how  to  discover  medicines,'"  and  implying 
that  the  "  natural  orders "'  of  plants  contain  some  rule 
as  to  their  medical  virtues. 

The  examples  of  any  rule  of  this  kind  are,  at  least* 
equally  matched  by  the  exceptions,  botli  in  number 
and  importance ;  hence  the  rule  is  useless,  and  falls  to 
pieces.  Plants  jjathcrcd  together  as  they  are  at 
present.  In  natural  orders,  differ  botli  as  regards  food 
and  medicine,  some  in  the  same  onler  being  nutritioiiSr 
and  others  poisonous — as  carrots  and  hemlock-  and 
among  those  which  are  poisonous,  and  therefore 
medicinal,  there  are  very  great  differences  of  drug- 
action. 

And  as  regards  the  example  of  Pereira,  he  acknow- 
letlges  that  lie  has  adopteci  this  method  in  despair: 
^'on  account  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  any 
other  method,  especially  that  founded  on  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  medicines'' — tlie  only  true  method. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  question- 
Either  to  suppose  that  the  botaniad  arrangements  yet 
made  are  not  |)erfect,  or  the  best  that  can  be  made; 
and  that  some  botanist,  perhaps  yet  unborn,  may  make 
an  arran^i^cimcnt  of  plants  which  %'ili  put  those  which 
are  nutritious  and  those  which  are  poisonous  in  more 
consistent  groups ;  or  to  believe  that  the  arrangements 
of  the  physician  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  the 
botanist  This  latter  view  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true 
one. 
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"  It  would  be  obviously  unreasonable  to  ask  a  botanist 
to  arrange  his  plants  according  to  their  action,  nutritive 
or  poisonous,  upon  anunaU  winch  it  Joes  not  come 
within  his  province  to  observe,  To  me  it  appcciru 
equally  unreasonable  for  the  physician  to  adopt  the 
method  of  the  lK>tanist»  and  arrangx^  hts  drugs  ac- 
cording to  those  characters  only  which  an.-  open  to  (he 
hotanust  to  observe. 

It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  there  is  no  observed 
connection  between  either  the  external  form  of  plants 
or  the  internal  structure  of  the  orjjans  orthcir  functions, 
and  their  action  as  drugs.  Neither  die  outward  appear- 
ance, nor  the  structure  of  any  part,  nor  its  function,  nor 
the  mechanical  power,  nor  the  chemical  composition  of 
vegetables,  throws  any  light  upon  tlieir  therapeutic 
acuon. 

I  shall  be  cliarged  with  being  an  enemy  to  science. 
1  contend  that  whosoever  jjoints  out  the  true  limits  of 
its  several  branches  is  one  of  its  best  friends,  What» 
then,  are  the  uses  of  botany  to  the  medical  man  ? 
Several ;  at  present  1  will  mention  only  one.  That 
the  English  practitioner  may  be  taught  how  he  may 
substitute  English  species  of  medicinal  plants  for 
foreign  ones.     For  instance  : — 

There  are  three  principal  species  of  daphne.  The 
D^  gmdium  (Hax-lcavcd  daphne)  of  [lippocratcs;  tlic 
D,  mezcrimn  (spurge  olive)  of  Dioscoridcs;  and  the 
D-  iaunoia  (spurge  laurel)  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson, 
The  first  and  second  arc  natives  of  Greece,  and,  I 
believe,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Pharmacopoeia, 
The  second  is  indigenous  in  Germany,  and  was  proved 
by  Hahnemann;  and  it  was  probably  brought  into  this 
country,  along  with  other  medical  plants,  by  the 
Romans.  The  third  is  indigenous  in  England.  This 
last  I  have  used  instead  of  the  mezerion,  with  good 
^H  success,  especially  in  some  skin  diseases.  In  the  same 
^V  manner  the  bryonia  of  England  is  the  B.  dioica,  tliat  of 
\       Germany  is  the  B.  aJda,  the  latter  being  the  species 
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the  Engtish  species  instead  of  the  Cermnn,  and  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  same  result  may.  perhaps,  be 
expected  If  the  a^/i^a  s/ira/a  (herb  Christopher),  an 
English  species,  he  suhstitiited  for  the  ar/ira  rd^/ntosa 
(or  Cimki/uga  ra^emosa,  black  cohosh)  of  America,  It 
grows  on  high  chalky  ground  in  Vorkshinv  and  it 
deserves  to  be  carefully  proved.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  many  other  foreign  plants  with  equal 
force,  and  the  attention  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  investigation. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  botany  let  me  ask 
leave  to  point  out  a  comparison  which  may  be  made 
between  the  progress  of  the  classificadon  of  plants  and 
the  progress  of  homoeopathy, 

Hahnemann's  homceopathy  is  verj'  exacdy  com- 
parable with  Toiirneforts  botany,  The  system  of 
Tournefort,  as  we  have  seen,  was  founded  upon  the 
similar  and  the  dissiniElar  Jn  the  form  of  the  wrolla^ 
It  put  together  the  similar  forms  and  separated  the 
dissimilar.  Hahnemann  did  the  :;ame  with  the  symp* 
toms  of  diseases  and  the  sj-mploin^j  of  drugs ;  similarity 
put  them  together,  dissimilarity  separated  them. 

Linnieus  added  some  physiology  to  this  external 
system  of  botany,  but  it  still  remained  in  his  hands 
vmat  it  had  been  in  Tournefort's  hands,  a  comparison 
of  similars. 

So  modern  homoeopathlsts,  feeling  with  Dr.  Black 
how  bare  and  unsatisfactory  a  medical  system  is  with- 
out pathology,  have  tinged  Hahnemann^  external 
homceopathy  with  pathology,  by  adding  the  internal 
condition  as  so  many  additional  symptoms  to  the 
external  ones.  They  then  carry  out  as  before  the 
doctrine  of  similars,  and  "still  hold  to  the  old  empirical 
formula  of  Hahnemann  diawn  from  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms.'** 

*  Dr,  Black,  Mcntkly  f/onur^parkxc  Jitvs€W,  OcU  lS6S.  B.n<l 
my  Reply,  Nov,  iSGS.  Dr  BUck  endeavours  to  lake  acI^'nnt- 
aec  cf  the  expression  "  tubcrculur  cachexia."  This  expression, 
-like  many  similar  ones,  srrvcs  only  to  hide  our  i^arance  from 
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Jusajcii  and  Dc  Candolle  took  a  great  step  in  advance 
whon  they  made  aruxti?t9»y  llio  basis  of  their  method. 
It  was  noiliin^  tc^s  than  the  substitution  of  a  natural 
for  an  artificial  system. 

Though  not  su^jgested  by  this  progress  in  botanical 
science,  tlie  thought  I  have  breathed  resembles  that  of 
Jiissieu's.  Make  atmtonty  the  bnfiis  of  therapeuticfi  ; 
endeavour  to  discover  the  organs  which  arc  the  seat 
of  disease,  and  the  organs  which  are  acted  on  by  drugs, 
and  prescribe  a  drug  which  acts  upon  the  organ  where 
tlie  disease  is  seated.^  In  this  manner  similarity  is 
exchangt:d  for  identity.  The  difference  between  the 
two  methods  is  ihe  difference  which  exists  between 
simtlis_  and  idtm — between  similar  symptoms  and  the 
same  organ. 

The  next  step— the  ^/W  of  action  and  the  conneC' 
tion  between  tlic  kind  of  action  of  disease  and  of  drug 
— shall  receive  all  the  attention  it  claims  in  a  fuUirc 
Essay. 

Linntcus.  by  the  linge  of  ph>^ioIc^  in  his  system, 
added  a  chann^  but  gave  no  real  help ;  so  the  pathology 
of  X)t.  Black  is  comforting  to  the  educated  medical  mind. 
But  so  long  as  its  conditions  are  viewed  as  so  many 
symptoms  to  be  added  to  the  outer  ones,  and  similarity 
is  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  t]ic 
benefit  is  marc  imaginary  tlian  real.  On  the  uictliod 
proposed  it  is  substantial  and  fundamental  Similarity 
of  symptoms  exhibits  some  mysterious  relationship 
between  disease  and  its  remedies;  but  an  anatomical 
connection  brings  them  into  actual  contact.  It  is  the 
substitution  of  a  natural  for  an  artificial  system, 

ourselves.  It  may  be  used,  for  brevity's  sake,  .is  summing  up 
the  local  diseases  and  the  s>Tiiptoins  of  such  ca^cs ;  but  if  any 
one  thinks  that  it  contains  knowledge  beyond  this^hc  deceives 
himself. 

'  When  tlicrc  arc  several  acting  on  the  same  organ,  the 
kind  of  action  will  decide  which.  The  kind  of  action  of 
drugs  will  take  its  turn  for  consideration  in  a  future  Essay, 
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7,  Drugs  Aave  &een  sfiuh'cd paikoiogkulfy. 

Drugs  studied  pathologically  means  that  they  have 
been  prescribed  in  accordance  with  some  pathological 
doctrine. 

The  methods  pursued  for  the  discovery  of  the  action 
of  drugs  which  wft  have  hitherto  noticed  have  been 
either  entirely  mistaken  and  vain,  as  tlie  three  first, 
or  have  rendered  very  partial  service,  as  the  three  last. 

We  now  come  to  a  method  which  ought  to  have 
proved  a  sood  one ;'  and»  in  proportion  as  a  true  palho- 
loCT  >s  csLiblishcd,  it  may  become  a  good  one.  So  far 
it  has  been  a  mistaken  one,  and.  as  carried  into  praclicCi 
has  done  more  harm  than  eood ;  because  the  patholo- 
gical doctrines  successively  in  vog:ue,  and  especially 
those  among  ihe  ancients,  have  been  erroneous. 

There  is  one  grand  therapeutic  axiom  which  has  ruled 
in  medicine  for  thousands  of  years,  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  succession  of  pathological  doctrines,  which 
claims  to  be  considered  in  every  medical  investigation. 
This  is  the  treatmem  of  diseases  by  their  contraries — 
contraria  contrariis  airaniur.  It  will  repay  the 
trouble  if  we  look,  for  a  shore  lime,  at  these  successive 
doctrines. 

The  first  was  old  in  tlic  days  of  Hippocrates*  and 
notwitlislanding  that  It  was  vigorously  opposed  in  one 
of  the  llippocratic  writings,  continued  to  hold  its 
supreme  authority  till  two  centuries  ago>  and  this 
mainly  becnusc  it  was  founded  upon,  and  was  supported 
by,  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  times. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  ancient  philosophers,  which  pre- 
vailed amid  many  conflicts,  was  substantially  this: — 
There  isaprimary  matter  which  lias  neither  form  nor 
quality.  This  first  becomes  apparc^nt  to  us  by  beings 
made  to  assume  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Creator 
the  form  and  qualities  tX  four  ekmattfi — fire,  air,  rarth, 
and  water  From  these  all  other  forms  and  qualities 
are  elaborated 

To  suit  this  doctrine  of  the  philosophers  the  medical 
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doctrine  was  invented  oi /our  imiperaments — hot  cold, 
dry,  and  moist — health  being  a  combination  in  due 
proportion  of  these,  and  sickne&s  being  a  preponder- 
ance of  one  or  more  of  them,  and  so  confilicuting  an 
int^ftperamftiL 

Hence  followed  the  therapeutic  doctrine  that  dnigs 
are  possessed  of  similar  qualities;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Materia  Medica  in  eight  division!* — 
hot>  cold,  dry,  and  moist ;  and  their  combinations  hot 
and  dr>\  hot  and  moist,  cold  and  dry,  and  cold  and 
moist. 

All  the  details  of  diseases  and  of  remedies  beings  thus 
arranged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  charming  the  treatment  by  contraries 
must  be-  As  a  matter  of  course  a  hot  intemperament 
must  be  treated  by  a  cold  remedy,  and  a  cold  inlcm- 
perament  by  a  hot  one. 

i  have  remarked  that  tliis  doctrine  was  ancient  in 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  is,  four  centuries  before 
Christ ;  it  was  brought  to  pcrfcciioii,  and  established 
[upon  the  rtiins  of  every  other  medical  doctrine,  by 
Galen,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ;  and  it 
reigned  without  a  rival  for  fifteen  centuries  more.  It 
would  be  disrespectful,  therefore,  to  the  mai  of  so 
many  generations  did  we  not  acquaint  ourselves  to 
some  extent  with  this  wonderful  hypothesis — wonder- 
ful indeed  it  musi  have  been  to  bind  down  the 
medical  profession  as  one  man,  to  receive  it  without 
question  as  the  only  orthodox  method^  for  so  long  a 
time 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  tlie  four 
elements,  a  few  details  relative  lo  the  four  lempera- 
ments,  the  in  temperaments,  and  the  classification  of 
drugs^  wil!  give  us  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this 
mighty  system  of  medicine. 

The  temperaments  are  four  simple  and  four  com- 
pound ones,  as  already  enumerated. 

These  temperaments  are  either  of  thcwiiole  body, 
or  of  some  part  of  it»  ug.  the  brain,  the  licart,  the 
liver,  &c. 
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A  bone  is  the  most  dry  and  cold. 

A  cartilage  less  so. 

A  ligament  less  than  a  cirliUge, 

The  heart  is  most  hot- 

The  liver  next  lo  the  heart 

Muscles  arc  moist,  and  hot 

The  skin  is  less  so. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  colder  and  moister  tlmn  tlie 
skin. 

The  brain  exceeds  this  in  moisture. 

There  arc,  in  the  same  manner,  eight  kinds  of  in- 
temperaments.  When  it  is  said  a  man  has  a  hot  liver, 
it  is  meant  chat  his  hvcr  is  hotter  tJun  a  ju$tly  tem- 
pered one  should  be- 
Then  there  are  four  humours  —  the  blood,  the 
phlegm,  the  yellow  bile,  and  the  black  bile*  And 
from  these,  according  to  the  predominance  of  any 
out;  of  ihem,  we  have  a  sanguine  per^un.  a  ph'*^- 
jnatic  person,  a  choleric  person,  vr  a  melaiichoHc  pcrsoiL 

A  disease  is  dcfmed  (o  be  an  affection  against 
nature,  by  itself  hurting  and  depraving  M<r  a^iion  of 
Utc  pari  in  which  ii  rcsiJ^s.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
distemper. 

By  symptoms  are  meant  ihnl  cliange  which  the  disease 
brings,  and  which  follows  a  disease  as  a  ska<ioitf  /oilou*£ 
t/if  body. 

A  medicine  is  defined  to  be  ihat  which  has  power  to 
change  the  body  according  to  one  or  more  qualities, 
but  which  cannot  be  changed  into  our  nature — canttot 
nouns/i, 

Tliey  are  possessed  of  the  four  simple  qualities — heat 
cold,  &c.  and  ihc  four  compound  ones  — heat  and 
mnisture,  &c. 

Miidicines  are  hot  cold,  &c,  in  four  degrees,  r/. 
warm  water  is  tempcmtc  ;  that  which  is  a  little  hotter 
U  llu*  first  dcfgrcc  of  heat ;  if  manifestly  hot  it  is  the 
svvvnd  decree  ;  if  it  heat  more  ^■ellemently  it  has 
wnw  h«  the  third ;  if  it  scald,  it  has  arrived  at  tlie 
Iw^  dqjTce  of  heat     The  following  are    a    fe\s' 
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Simple  McclicLHcs  hot  in  die 

First  degree— Absinthium,  AltlL-ea  Amygrfali  dulc. 

Beta- 
Second  degree — Ammoniacum,      ArtcmiMa.     Ane- 

thum.    Salvia, 

Thirddegree — Abrotanum.  Agnus  castus,   Anisum. 

Sabina. 

Fourth  degree— Allium  cepa.  EuphorbiunL  Sinapis. 
Kuta. 


Simples  cold  in  the 


^^  First  rlegrce — Atnplcx.     Hordeum,     M.ilv,i,     Pyra, 

^^  Prniia,      Rosa- 

^H  Second  decree — Acacia.   Cucumfs.    Plantago.    Sola* 

^^  nuni  hortense, 

I  Third  degree — Hyoscyamus,    Solanum  somnifenim. 

I  Mandraeora. 

^^  rourlh  degree— Cicuta.     Papaver.     Opium. 

i^  tula 


Simples  moist  in  the 

First  degree — Buglossum.  Viola.  Rapum.  Spinacia. 
Second  degree     Lacluca.  Cucurbita,  Mdoncs.  Por- 
tulacca. 

Simples  dry  in  Oie 


First  degree — Thus,  ChamjEmelon,  Brassica.  Cro- 
cus.    Fal>a. 

Second  degree — Pixarida.  Nuxmoschata*  Mastiche- 
Myrrha. 

Third  degree — Abrolanum  iistum.  Myrtus.  Galia. 
Sabina. 

Fourth  dcgrcf; — Piper  Allium,  Nasturtium,  Eu- 
phorbium. 

This  arrangement  of  the  qualities,  Galen  sa>^,  is 
In  order  to  proportion  them  to  diseases.  For  example  : 
To  a  disease   hot   in  the  second    decree  no   other 
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medicine  must  bo  used  Lhaii  that  which  is  cold  in  ibe 
like  degree. 

So  much  for  the  tirst  qu4'L]iues  or  faculdes  of 
medicines ;  now  for  the  second.  Those  are  termed 
second  facuhitr^  which  arc  <ieiK:ndent  upon  the  fir^ 
It  h  the  [>arL  of  heat  tu  rarify,  aitraa,  open.  Of  cold 
to  condcn:*c.  rcpcrcuss,  shut  up.  Of  moisture  to  soften^ 
relax.     Of  dr)-ncss,  to  harden,  stiffen. 

Hencc>  that  is  termed  an  attractive  medicine 
which  has  an  attractive  faculty ;  aS|  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  repcrcussive  which  repels.  So  of  emollients^ 
relaxers,  &c. 

The  third  faculty  of  medicines  depends  upon  the  first 
and  second,  sometimes  conjoined,  :tt  olher  times  S4?p»- 
rate.  Its  operations  are  to  agglutinate;  to  fill  with 
flesh;  to  cicatrize;  to  assuage  pain;  to  promote  or 
diminish  the  secretions  of  the  kidnej^  skin,  uterus,  &a 
Thus  the  generation  of  flesh  is  produced  by  the  con- 
course of  dryness  and  cleansing.  Coldness  joined  with 
some  moisture  procures  rest ;  this  is  the  sleepy  faculty 
of  opium. 

But  the  fourth  faciiUy  of  medicines  does  not  depend 
upon  any  of  the  forcg;oing  qualities,  or  upon  any  other 
manifest  quality.  Tins  depends  upon  an  quhU properly 
of  the  whole  substance,  h^  means  of  which  it  works 
rather  upon  this  than  that  part ;  upon  this  rather  tlian 
that  humor.  Wherelorc  physicians  cannot  find  out  this 
/amity  dy  reason,  but  only  by  cxperiaice.  Hence  it  is 
that  names  have  been  given  to  medicines  from  those 
[wrts  which  they  chiefly  respect.  For  iliey  are  termed 
(^halics  which  respect  the  head,  as  betony^  niarjoram, 
sage,  ru^einiiry  ;  pncHmmies  which  respect  the  lungs, 
as  liquorice,  bwcct  ahnunds,  ctccamp^uic  ;  cordials  Uiat 
strengthen  the  heart,  as  saffn^n,  cinnamon, citrons  (chieny 
the  rinds),  bugloss,  coral,  ivory ;  siontachUs.  wliich 
respect  the  stomach,  as  nutmegs,  mint,  anise,  mastic, 
pepper,  ginger;  /upati^s,  which  respect  the  liver,  bs 
wormwood,  agrimony,  succory,  sanders ;  spt^nctics^ 
which  have  relation  to  tlie  spleen,  i\s  thyme,  broom 
Sowers,  capers  (the  bark  of  their  root*),  the  bark  of 
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Uiiiarisk  ;  i/mrt^/uSy  such  as  rcsi^cct  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  passages,  as  the  roots  of  sniallagc>  a?^para^us, 
fennel  butchers  broom,  turpentine,  plantain,  saxifrage; 
arihriius,  such  as  strengthen  the  joints^  as  cowshps, 
elecampane,  calamini,  hemioctaclib.  &c.  And  to  this 
rank  is  referred  purging  medicines,  which,  furnished 
with  a  ''spcHfi4  pr&periyC  sliow  their  eflficacy  on  one 
humor  more  than  on  anothefj  and  ihat  im|XLCt  more  in 
one  pnrt  than  in  another.  For  thus  agaric  draws 
phlejjm  from  the  head  and  joints;  rhubarb  draws 
choler  from  tlie  liver,  and  hurls  the  kidneys. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  most  famous  of  all  mediad 
systems.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no  hypo- 
thesis becomes  popular  unless  it  has  some  truth  mixed 
up  with  its  fancies:  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec  that 
this  system,  though  it  begins  very  hijjh  up  in  the 
clouds  of  imagination,  descends  at  Icnjith  to  very 
practical  matters  of  common  observation.  That,  in 
fact,  it  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  itself  compelled 
to  abandon  its  boasted  reasonings,  and  to  take  uj>  with 
the  previously  dc:spisc:d  testimony  of  experience  derived 
from  tile  observation  of  the  senses. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  even  Hippocrates  liim- 
self  could  not  prevail  to  put  away  the  vain  fancies 
of  ihis  system,  and  persuade  men  to  be  content  with 
the  truth  of  facts.  The  treatise  "On  Ancient  Medi- 
cine," which  is  acknowledged  by  competent  judges 
to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Hippocrates,  commences 
thus  : — 

"Whoever  having  undertaken  to  speak  or  write  on 
medicine  have  first  laid  down  for  themselves  some 
hypothesis  to  their  argument,  such  as  hot,  or  cold,  or 
motstf  or  dry,  or  whatever  else  they  choose,  are  all 

t clearly  mistaken  in  much  that  they  say ;  and  this  is  the 
more  reprehensible  as  relating  to  an  art  which  all  men 
avail  themselves  of  on  the  most  important  occasions, 
and  the  good  operators  and  practitioners  in  which  they 
hold  in  esi>ecial  honour''       He  ype.s  on  to  refute?  these 
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precision,  "  /  have  not  (houghi  thai  medicine  siands  in 
need  of  an  empty  hypothesise*^ 

This  is  the  system    of  treatment  by  contraries 
the  dogmaii$tSt^Xi^\^j\t  iicid  motlern,     Anotlier  syster 
having  the  same  maxim> "'  (vnirariaconirsiriis  curanfttr^ 
wa»  niaiiiUincLl  witli  much  talent  among  the  ancients] 
under  the  title  of  mctlwdimt.      This  system,  after 
vigorous   struggle,   was  ovcrjiowcrcd     by   dogmatism, 
and  in  consequence  its  books  are  nearly  all  lost,  ii 

Asclcpiades  of  Bythinia,  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  gavG^| 
to  the  elements  the  name  of  atoms,  and  taught  th^t  the^^ 
hunuin  body  is  formed  of  tissues  ever)*  way  "permeable, 
or  pierced  with  invisible  holes  which  he  named  pores, 
throuj^h  which  atoms  continually  pa«  nnd  repass. 
Health  depends  upon  the  symmelrj*  of  the  j>ores  and 
the  atoms.  Disease  on  their  disproportion.  The  aim 
of  medicine  is  to  enlarge  the  pores  when  they  are  loo 
contracted,  and  to  close  them  when  iliey  are  too  open 
^^~**U0ntyti7'ia  contrariis €uraniur**  His  remedies  made 
him  a  popular  practitioner  ;  they  were  chiefly 
physical  exercise,  such  as  walking,  ridin}^  on  horse- 
Iiack  or  in  a  carriage,  and  boat  rowing  ;  frictions ;  and 
wine- 

Themison  of  Laodicea,  a  disciple  of  Asdepiades,  but 
not  quite  so  visionary,  separated  diseases  into  three 
orders,  the  constrictive  or  contracted ;  the  llexionary  or 
relaxed  ;  and  the  mixed. 

It  follows  from  this  division  of  diseases  that  with  the 
metliodisis  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  therapeutic 
indications  to  fulfil,  viz.  lo  relax  when  there  was  con- 
5iricuon»  ami  to  constrict  when  there  was  a  flux  or  re- 
laxation. All  remedies  therefore  are  either  astringents 
or  relaxants.  Among  tlie  fonncr  arc  darkness,  fresh 
air,  cold  or  acid  drinks,  decoction  of  quinoc,  red-wine 
vinegar,  and  solution  of  alum.  Among  the  relaxants 
are  bleeding,  emollient  poultices,  warm  and  laxative 
drinks,  sudorifics,  warm  air,  sleep,  and  exercise  carried 
to  fatigue. 
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The  works  of  Coclius  Aurclianus  an;  the  ^nly  wnrings 
which  liavc  not  been  losl,  of  the  phj-^itcians  belonging 
to  this  schoul  But  ataiiy  c:itracts  have  been  prcscn^ea 
by  other  autliors,* 

A  modem  edition  of  mcthodism  was  made  popular 
for  a  time  by  Dr»  John  Brown,  a  pupil  of  CiiJlen's. 
"  Life/'  he  said,  *'  is  only  sustained  by  incitation.  It  is 
only  the  result  of  the  action  of  incitants  on  the  incita- 
bility  of  organs."  Coasecjuently  sthctiia  and  asthenia 
were  the  only  divisions  necessary ;  **  eontraria  conirariis 
curantur'^  being  the  rule  of  treatment^  and  nearly  all 
diseases  being  asthinic,  wine  became  with  Brown  al- 
most the  only  remedy.  As  a  serious  commentary  on 
this  method  of  treatment  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  the  French  History  of  Medi^tfu 
of  Renouard ; — 

"  This  doctrine,  so  seductive  in  its  exposition,  so 
easy  in  its  application,  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
that  man  has  been  able  to  imagine,  for  it  tends  to 
propagate  the  abuse  of  diffusible  stimulants,  of  which 
spirituous  liquors  make  a  part,  an  abuse  excessively 
injurious  to  health  in  general,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  particular — an  abuse  to  which  man  is  loo 
much  inclined  naturally,  and  which  the  sophisms  of 
Brown  may  have  contributed  to  spread  in  all  classes  of 
English  society." 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
traries.  This  was  held  partially  by  Hippocrates  him- 
Keif  and  it  is  very  prevalent  among  modern  physicians. 
It  is  a  comparatively  Jimitcd  and  feeble  doctrine,  but, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  very  finnly  maintained.  Its 
principal  expression  is  in  givmg  purgntives  in  constipa- 
tion, astringents  in  diarrhoea,  refrigerants  in  fever,  and 
stimulants  in  dcbiUty. 

The  more  ancient  and  prevalent  doctrine  was  perfect; 
all  diseases  were  hot,  cold,  dry  or  moist,  or  a  combina* 
tion  of  these  ;  all  remedies  were  possess*td  of  exactly 
similar  qualities ;  so  that  it  was  alwa>^  possible,  by  the 
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hypothesis  to  prcocnbc  a  contmr)\  The  defect  of  the 
doctrim:  u-us  tliat  it  was  imaginary — llic  whole  storj' 
was  a  fiction.  But  a  iiction  of  such  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness, that  mankind  were  fascinated  by  it  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  Hippocratic  and   modem  doctrine  is  lame  in 
comparison.       Many  diseases,    as  viewed  at  pnricnt 
have  no  contrary  condition,  by  inducing  which,  they  j 
can  be  opposed.     Many  dru^s  have  no  recognised  con-  H 
dition  at  al!  according  to  which  they  can  have  contrary  ^ 
actions-*      It  is  a  fragmentary   doctrine,  embracing 
only  a  small  number  of  particulars.     No  doubts  there 
is  some  truth  and  reason  in  it,  but  it  lias  been  carried 
out  to  an  extent  which  has  buried  tliis  truth  under  ^m 
mountains  of  error,  H 

Hahnemann's  doctrine  of  "siffiilta  sirfiililuscurantur'  ^ 
is  opposed  to  this  modem  doctrine  of  contraries,  and  j 
not  to  that  of  Galen.  H 

There  Is  yet  another  pathological  and  therapeutical 
doctrine  of  contraries>  of  great  importance  and  of  wide- 
spread induence  in  tlie  practice  of  physic,  which  claims 
to  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  metliods  by  which  the  action 
of  drugs  has  been  studied.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  dcriva* 
tion,  rexoilsion,  or  counter-irritation.  Its  contrariety  to 
the  disease  lies  in  the  action  being  produced  in  a 
healthy  part  This  has  been  brought  before  us  on 
former  occasions,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  its 
details  now.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  its 
greatest  justification,  as  tt  appears  to  me,  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  which  says:— 

"Of  two  pains  occurring  together,  not  in  the  same 
part  of  the  body,  the  stronger  weakens  the  other." 
(Section  IL  46.) 

The  arguments  gainst  it  arc^  that  it  makes  two 
sores  instead  of  one,  and  that  it  is  practically  possible 
to  cure  by  acting  upon  the  diseased  parts,  and  leaving 
the  healUiy  parts  to  remain  healthy- 

>  This  subject  ts  further  investigated  in  the  Essays  on 
'  Antipratxy'  aod  *  Antipathy/ 
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The  mettioci  which  U  opposed  to  it  has  been  called 
arganopathy^  and  is  tliat  which  is  advocated  \\\  these 
Essays. 


8-  Drugs  have  beat  studio  mipiricaily. 


rAnd  Aviiat  is  trnpiruism  ?  It  is  a  word  now  so  com- 
monly used  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  as  synonymous 
with  quackery,  that  an  explanation  is  necessary',  It 
was  not  always  so  used,  nor  is  it  so  on  the  present 
occasion. 

God  has  endowed  us  with  reason,  and  has  given  us 
five  bodily  senses-  With  the  former  we  can  study  the 
operations  of  mind  ;  with  the  latter  we  can  oKserve 
the  phenomena  of  tht?  universe,  and  upon  these  obser- 
vations of  our  senses  we  can  again  exercise  our  reason. 

Reason  and  sense  (or  the  senses)  arc  not  always 
ejnployed  together.  Sonielimes  men  speculate  upon 
the  outer  world  mentally,  without  the  foundation  of 
observation— this  is  raison  without  sense — i/iivfism. 
Plato  is  commonly  cunsidered  the  leader  of  tliis  school. 

Sometimes  observation  is  not  ignored,  but  it  is  kept 
in  subjection  to  the  mind — this  is  reason  controIHng 
sense.  Aristotle  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  father 
of  this  method.  It  teaches  us  to  descend  (ram  general 
principles,  thought  out  by  the  mind,  to  paniculars 
observed  by  the  senses ;  which  is  a  diduciion  of  a 
false  kind 

A  third  method  is  that  of  subjecting  mental  woHc  to 
observation — which  is  reason  guided  by  sense.  Lord 
Bacon  has  the  honour  of  advocating  tliia  method.  It 
leaches  induciion  of  generals,  to  be  arrived  at^  not  sud- 
denly, but  step  by  step  from  particulars. 

Lastly,  there  is  tlie  method  of  observation  aluiie— 
sense  widiout  reason — Uiis  is  anpirkivn. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  all  theae  methods  there  b 
implied  belief  When  this  is  wanting,  and  tliere  is 
doubt  only,  without 'belief,  it  is  sc^iicism. 

Empiricism    in   medicine   has    three    aspects^  one 
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towards  doctors,  another  towards  diseases,  and  another 
towards  drugs. 

Einpiricism  looks  at  doctors  with  t^'o  expressions: 
one  gracious,  and  recognisin?  their  position,  the  other 
scornful,  and  treating  them  with  contempt.  As  already 
remarked,  ihe  word  is  used  in  this  Essay  with  refer- 
ence to  medical  men  in  its  favorable  sense.  In  this 
sense,  to  disiinj^uish  It  from  quackery,  ii  has  been 
called  methodical  emijiricisin.  This  is  cnipirici:»ai 
with  a  nde  or  method  whidi  implies  knowledge; 
quackery  is  without  rule  and  without  knowledge. 

The  aspect  of  empiricism  towards  diseases  is  db- 
dngxitshed  by  the  absence  of  all  speculations  as  to 
dieir  essence  or  internal  nature.  It  rejects  equally  the 
hunioralism  of  the  dogmatists  ;  the  pores  and  fibres  of 
the  ancient  methodists,  and  the  modern  Bninonians  ;  the 
thespasmsof  Cullen  ;  and  the  phleymasiesof  Broussais; 
and  contents  itself  with  a  simple  but  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  their  progress,  and  their  apparent 
connection  with  the  internal  or^^ns  of  llie  body. 

Empiricism  looks  at  drujjs,  and  stores  up  the  knoir- 
ledge  of  them  which  lias  been  acquired  by  what  is 
called  accident  or  chance:,  or  by  whatever  other  means. 
This  empirical  knowledge  of  drugs  consists  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  useful  facts,  but  which  arc  not  con- 
nected together  by  any  chain  of  reasoning. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  whether  true  or  imaginary,  illustrates 
what  is  meant  by  the  accidental  or  chance  discovery  of 
medicines.  The  storj^  of  the  introducdon  of  antimony 
as  a  medkine,  in  the  Cumis  Triumpha&s  of  Basil 
Valentine,  is  one  inbtaiicc  of  many  for  which  medical 
men  are  Indebled  to  persons  outside  the  profession. 
For  the  introduction  of  iodine,  and  some  others,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  direct  experiments  of  physicians. 

At  different  periods  of  lime,  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
medical  profession  has  discarded  the  prevailing  hypo- 
theses of  the  ace,  and  has  used  nearly  all  medicines 
empirically.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 
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The  Student  of  incdiail  history  may  well  be  driven 
to  despair.  It  is  not  surprising,  though  it  13  very 
melxindioly,  to  see  the  greatest  historian  of  medicine 
of  modem  times,  Kurt  Sprengel,  end  his  Inbonous 
investigations  by  becoming  a  sceptic.  Hear  his  final 
convictions  : — 

"The  history  of  medicine  shows  us  that  a  blind 
confidence  in  our  opinions  is  almost  always  a  proof  of 
their  falsehood,  or  of  the  weakness  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  tliey  rest*  In  studying  this  historj'  one  is 
persuaded  with  Pyrrho,  that  the  way  to  fathom  it  is  to 
suspend  one's  judgment,  and  that  the  wisest  part  is  to 
looK  upon  all  opinions  with  indifference,  without 
adopting  any/'^ 

The  historian  who  stands  next  to  Sprcngel  is  the 
Frencli  physician  Renouard.  His  researches  have  not 
led  him  into  scepticism  but  into  empiricism-  After 
advocating  it  with  much  earnestness  at  the  close  of  his 
history,  he  concludes  witli  these  words : — 

*'  This  system,  it  is  true,  takes  from  the  mind  many 
ilhisions  which  flatter  our  vanity,  but  which  are 
obstacles  to  progress.  Although  the  world  grows 
older,  man  remains  a  child  whom  fictions  amuse*  But 
in  a  science  like  medicine  fictions  arc  never  innocent ; 
they  liave  always  caused  much  evil,  and  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  light  much  more  tlian  doubt  and 
ignorance"' 

I  have  said  that  empiricism  is  sense  without  reason- 
This  is  true  in  one  respect  but  rot  ir  another,  It  is 
true  with  reference  to  what  had  been  said  just  before 
of  the  dogmatism  and  melho<lism  of  the  ancients  ;  and 
it  is  also  true  with  reference  to  the  moderns  who  base 
their  systems  of  medicine  upon  tlie  laws  of  physiology. 
Such  physicians,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  think 
they  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  diseases,  tlie  physio- 
logical disturbance,  and  to  reason  out  upon  this  know- 
ledge a  method  of  treatment.  The  empiric  argues 
that  this  is  a  great  mistake-     ''All  such   reasoning, 

K«rt  Sprcngel.    Introduction.      *  Renouard.    Conclusion, 
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though  ft  appears  just  and  natura],  is  only  a  subtle 
sophism,  which  clintcnl  experience  contradicts  at  every 
step-  There  Is  a  crowcl  of  diseases  whose  nature 
escapes  our  researclies,  yet  which  \ve  know  how  to 
cure ;  and  there  are  olliers  whose  mode  of  formation  is 
better  known  to  us,  wlios^  treatment  is>  nevertheless, 
little  improve*!  by  that  knowledge.'** 

Empiricism,  then,  rests  upon  the  obscn-ation  of  the 
senses,  and  rejects  all  elaborate  reasoning*  upon  the 
nature  of  diseases  and  the  action  of  re-m<xiies.  In  this 
respect  empiricism  is  sense  without  reason. 

In  another  respect,  however,  it  is  not  without  reason ; 
for  it  has  framed  for  itself,  from  the  observation  of  the 
senses,  an  axiom  or  rule  by  which  it  is  guided.  And 
the  rule  is  this : — 

"Those  remedies  which  have  cured  one  case  of 
disease  will  cure  all  cases  analogous  to  it."    Or, 

"  Diseases  must  be  treated  by  remedies  which  have 
been  experimentally  recognised  as  the  most  cfhcaci- 
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ous. 

Empiricism  was  lirst  raised  to  a  high  position  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  ami  it  retained  an  honourable 
distinction  till  the  time  of  Galen.  But  its  fall  was 
complete  then,  and  its  name  became  an  epithet  of 
reproach  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  was  the 
produce  of  rare  intelligence  and  great  labour,  but  it 
had  two  fatal  defects :  one,  tlie  want  of  a  chain  to 
connect  its  numerous  but  isolated  facts ;  the  other,  the 
absence  of  an  element  of  proj^ess ;  for  it  possessed  no 
means  whereby  new  remedies  could  be  discovered,  and 
the  treatment  of  disease  be  made  more  successful.  In 
this  way  its  niin  became  inevitable. 

Modern  empiricism  mMst  share  the  same  tate.  Its 
many  facts  arc  like  a  handful  of  separate  grains  which 
the  first  shake  will  scalier  to  the  winds.  They  are 
unstrung  beads  which  are  easily  lost ;  and  there  arc  no 
effectual  means  either  of  gathering  tliem  up  or  of  add- 
ing to  their  number, 

^  Renouard. 
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This  latter  defect,  the  want  of  some  means  of 
tliscoveriiiy  new  remedies,  is  honestly  confessed  by  tlic 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  cmpirici;5m,  Renouard, 
after  having  tlemoh'shcd  al!  other  systems,  and  deliber- 
ately taken  refuge  in  empiricism^  has  lliis  renmrkable 
passage : — 

*'  It  must  be  avowed  that  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
empiricism  does  riot  furnish  any  light  to  direct  us  in 
Buch  researches ;  t/  does  ftoi  at  all  indieale  Ute  rouU  io 
follow  for  the  discovery  of  curative  means." 

This  surely  ia  to  pronounce  its  condemnation.  A 
system  which  must  for  ever  stand  stilL  and  that  in  the 
face  of  manifest  and  daily  failures,  without  adequate 
means  of  improvement,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  final 
system  of  medicine- 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  jjrand  medical  systems 
of  the  ancients,  the  Dogmatism  of  Galen,  the  Metho* 
dism  of  Themison,  and  the  Empiricism  of  Serapio. 
were  either  mischievously  erroneous  or  fatally  defec- 
tive- Modern  sj'stems,  which  are,  for  the  most  par^ 
physiolojjical  doctrines,  do  not  offer  much  truer  satis- 
taction^  or  much  greater  iiuccess.  So  that  Empiricism 
is  again  prevalent,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged 
deficiencies. 

Empiricism  collects  the  assemblage  or  totality  of 
symptoms,  prescribes  some  remedy  already  known^ 
and  falls  to  pieces  from  vagueness  ;  from  the  too  great 
multiplication  of  deUils  ;  from  the  want  of  a  cement  to 
bind  the  detiils  together  and  to  make  them  manage- 
able ;  and  from  the  absence  of  any  definite  means  of 
improvement,  or  of  making  the  addition  of  new 
remedies. 

The  general  conclusion  from  this  rapid  sketch  of 
medical  ni^torj',  and  the  les.^on  to  be  learned  from  it, 
seems  to  be  this  :  that  reason  and  the  senses  are  twin 
handmaids,  whose  office  it  h  to  guide  man  into  the 
knowledge  of  natural  truth;  and  that  they  must  be 
allowed  the  privileges  claimed  by  each.  If  a  partiahty 
he  shown  to  either,  the  consequences  are  niinous:  if 
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to  reason,  by  being  led  into  error;  if  to  ihe  senses,  by 
the  arrest  of  progress. 

Let  us  new  for  a  moment,  before  pas5&ing  on  to  the 
next  part  of  the  subject,  look  at  Hahnemann's 
Homrrnpathy  in  the  light  which  we  have  derived 
from  mcdicil  histor>'. 

It  is  evident  that  Hahnemann's  system  is  anollier 
form  of  empiricism;  inasmuch  as  he  limits  himself  to 
collecting  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  both  of  diseases 
and  of  dnifjs- 

Instead  of  tlic:  rule  of  past  experience,  he  adopts 
that  of  resemblances — similar  sj^mptoms  of  drug  and 
disease. 

It  has  one  great  advantage  over  all  other  fcH'ms  of 
empiricism  :  it  possesses  the  means  of  adding  new 
remedies,  by  the  proving  of  drugs  in  healtli.  This  is  a 
glorious  gain. 

But  it  is  not  freed  from  the  other  great  defect  of 
empiricism;  for  tlic  system  is  made  to  rest  upon  ihe 
observation  of  symptoms  only.  Unless  some  chain  of 
reasuniii}^  can  be  found,  by  which  the  details,  as  so 
many  separate  links,  can  be  united  together,  it  must 
expect  the  fate  of  other  forms  of  empiricism,  and  fall 
to  pieces  from  its  very  progress ;  that  is,  from  the 
accumulation  of  an  unmanageable  amount  of  detached 
facts* 

Homceopathy,  indeed,  is  already  becoming  cumbrous 
and  VAgiie  in  this  manner  The  numbers  of  cases  and 
of  provings  are  now  so  vast  that.  like  a  hand  too  full 
of  beads,  they  must  he  scattered  and  lost  for  want  of  a 
binding  string. 

But  if,  by  some  successful  effort  of  reason,  a  thi^ad 
can  be  discovered,  by  which  these  beads  can  be  strung 
together,  permanency  may  be  safely  pmdicted  for  it, 

Phj'siology  and  pathology  have  been  pressed  hito 
tliis  si!r\'ice,  but  witliout  success.     The  thread  I  have 

Eroposcd  is  not  a  physiological,  nor  a   pathological, 
ut  an  amiamicai  one     The  scat  of  the  symptoms 
generally  admits  of  being  observed  almost  as  clearly 
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as  the  symptoms  themselves;  and  what  reason  has  lo 
do  is  to  connect  the  t\vo  ob5cr\'alion3  together.  Tliis 
union  becomes  the  thread  which  will  preserve  the 
symptoms,  like  so  many  single  beads,  from  dlspcntion 
and  oblivion. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  sanie  .symptom 
belongs,  in  different  cases,  to  different  organs  ;  and  the 
precision  and  success  of  treatment  will  depend  upon  the 
or^n  which  is  iu  true  sfjat  in  each  case  being  carefully 
ascertained. 

For  example,  palpitation,  besides  belonging  to  the 
heart,  as  it  may  do  in  the  majorit>-  of  cases,  in  others 
may  have  its  origin  in  the  brain,  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
uterus,  or  in  the  muscle**-  Cough  may  have  its  cause 
in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  uterus,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs-  It  is  well 
known  that  pain  in  the  right  shoulder-blade  sometimes 
belongs  to  the  liver;  and  that  pain  in  the  knee  is 
sometimes  caused  by  disease  in  the  hip-joinc. 

But  if  we  take  anatomy  for  a  basis,  instead  of  phy- 
siology or  patholog)';  if  we  study  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  attacli  to  each  organ  the  symptoms  erf 
diseases  and  also  the  sympton^s  of  drugs  which  belong 
to  it;  we  shall  unite  diseases  and  their  remedies 
together,  as  so  many  links,  in  a  golden  cliain;  and 
this  system  uf  medicine  will  remajn^  and  be  perma- 
nendy  useful. 


9.  Drugs  have  6wt  sindied  mainly /or  their  indirtcl 

action. 

The  indirect  method  of  treatment  has  been  a  pre- 
vailing error  from  the  earliest  times  that  reasoning  has 
been  applied  to  medicine  It  embraces  a  large  part  of 
the  practice  of  physic  of  the  present  day. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  a  previous  Essay,  the 
title  of  which  is  Th&  Single  hfedii^itu}  and  which  was 
first  published  in  1854.     In  the  year  1S57  the  late  Sir 
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John  Forbes  published  his  intercsdng,  but  to  his  own 
school^  must  discouraging  book,  0/  Aaiurc  and  Art  m 
tlu  Cure  of  Viicus^  which  he  calls  •'  ilic  legacy  left 
by  him  to  his  younger  brctliren  aflcr  ftfty  years  of 
practice-'* 

Probably  many  of  ray  readers  are  famih'ar  with  the 
book ;  if  not,  it  may  be  respectfully  suggestod  that  the 
three  concluding  chapters  (x.,xi.,  and  xii.)  well  descrrc 
a  careful  study,  I  dare  not  occupy  much  time  lo  giving 
extracts  from  them,  but  must  beg  leave  to  produce  ooc 
or  two.  In  the  opening  of  the  tenth  chapter  we  read 
thus : — 

"  They  j^medicmes]  would  seem  all  capable  of  betog 
arranged  m  two  main  classes^  according  to  the  more 
or  less  direct  way  in  which  tltey  influence  the  morbid 
state. 

*"  In  the  lirst  class  we  would  comprehend  all  those 
means  which,  in  producing  their  effects,  act  or  arc  sup- 
posed  lo  act  directly  on  the  disease  itself,  or  on  the 
disordered  parts  and  functions  constituting  it,  or  on  its 
immediate  and  still  j)ersislent  cause,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  called  Dir€€t  means, 

*' In  the  second  class  we  place  all  the  remaining 
means,  those,  namely,  which,  possessing  no  specif 
relation  with  the  morbid  state  itself,  act  on  it  merely 
in  an  indirect  or  vicarious  manner,  by  modifying  some 
other  organs  or  functions  or  the  system  generafiy,  and 
so  influencing  the  disease.  These  may  therefore  be 
named  Indirect  matfts!^ 

After  a  careful  examination  of  these  two  classes  of 
moans,  the  conclusion  is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  In  only  a  vcrj'  minute  proportion  of  the  numerous 
diseases  presented  to  us  in  practice — and  these  few,  for 
the  most  part,  of  slight  Imjxirtance — arc  wc  able  to  act 
jiosilivcly  or  certainly,  that  is  directly  or  specifically,  on 
the  diseased  part  or  on  its  morbid  condition ;  while  the 
whole  huye  remainder  of  diseases  can.  as  we  have  seen, 
be  only  indirectly,  and  distantly,  'ax\A  shghily  touched 
by  our  agents  in  any  case, — and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  amno^  '         iched  at  all " 

t 
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From  Uic  survey  in  the  last  chapter,  it  appears 


that,  with    the 


uf 


few,  aiid    the 


ceptiou 

comparatively  insignificant  diseases,  the  Medical  Art 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  ctn'injij  diseases  in  a 
direct  and  positive  niannor.  In  the  few  diseases  in 
whicli  it  may  be  said  lo  do  so  spcalcing  generally,  it 
not  seldom  fails  to  do  so  in  individual  instances- 

''  In  all  other  cascs^that  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
diseases — the  Medical  Art,  even  when  exerting  its 
powers  most  successfully,  can,  in  strict  language, 
hardly  be  said  to  cure  dificaseR  at  all  All  that  it 
professes  to  do.  and  all  that  it  does,  is  to  influence 
diseases  in  an  indirect  and  partial  or  imperfect  manner, 
by  modifying-,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  functions 
of  certain  organs,  with  the  view  and  in  the  hope  of 
thus  modifying  the  processes  in  which  the  malady 
consists/' 

"The  degree  to  which  the  Medical  Art  can  fulfil 
even  this  humble  office,  we  have  seen  to  be  infinitely 
less,  generally  speaking,  than  the  public  and  even  than 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  always 
believed,  and  still  believe," 

It  was  neccs^iary  and  fair,  after  this  overwhelming 
condemnation,  to  insert  a  saving  clause,  and  it  is  added 
in  these  w^ords  : — 

"  The  Medical  Art.  when  it  condescends  to  leave  its 
imaginary  hdghts  of  power,  and  take  up  its  true 
position  as  a  helper  in  man's  infirmities,  proves  itself  to 
be  not  simply  ut^cful,  but  moat  valuable  in  almost  every 
case  of  disease,  slight  or  severe,  curable  or  incurable, 
,  ,  .  •  Nature  can  almost  always  be  helped,  in  M)me 
slight  dt^rcc  at  least,  either  negatively  or  positively,  if 
not  in  both  ways,  by  tho'jc  who  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skill/' 

In  this  farewell  testimony  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  as  the 
final  result  of  a  very  long  practice,  in  which  great 
abilities,  industry,  and  opportunities  were  united,  we 
have  his  frank  confession  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  indirect  method  of  treating  diseases,  and  of  its 
painful  inefficacy- 
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When  a  patient  has  been  c?cam!ncd  by  a  physician, 
and  the  symptoms  have  been  obscn'cd  and  noted,  they 
are  viewed  in  three  aspects.  One  is  for  the  piirpofic 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the 
disease — for  diagnosis.  Another  is  to  judge  of  Its 
probable  progress  and  termination — for  prognosis. 
The  last  is  for  treatmenL  All  the  s)-mptoms  an^  not 
of  equal  value  in  each  of  these  points  of  view;  some 
tell  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  better  than 
others;  some  guide  the  prognostications;  and  some 
give  what  are  called  the  indications  of  treatment  It 
ts  with  the  indications  of  treatment  that  we  have  now 
to  do.  1  hese  indications,  according  to  long  prevailing 
notions,  are  many  and  diverse.  They  arc  nearly  all 
embraced  by  two  thoughts — elimination  and  counter- 
irritation. 

As  regards  the  first — elimination, — turning  the  com- 
plaint out  of  doors — the  indications  supposed  to  be 
supplied  by  the  symptoms  are  many ;  for  example,  the 
practitioner  sees  in  the  case  before  him  what  suggests 
to  him  reasons  for  bleeding;  or  for  purging;  or  for 
emetics;  or  for  diaphoretics,  to  produce  perspira- 
tion ;  or  for  diuretics,  to  aa  on  the  kidneys ;  or  for 
anodynes  or  soporifics,  drugs  pusbe^^sin^  the  sletrpy 
property,  the  fashionable  one  just  now  bang  chloral 

U  wiil  be  noticed  that  none  of  these  indications 
ftuggcst  a  diri€i  cure  of  the  malady,  but  the  production 
of  some  effect,  commonly  a  discharge  or  increase  of 
some  Secretion,  which  it  is  presumed  will  indirectly 
mirigate  the  force  of  the  disease. 

4"^  other  thought  U  revulsion  or  counter-irritation, 
this  contemplates  acting  on  healthy  parts  with  tlic  in- 
tenuon  of  relieving,  in  this  ;Wmv/way,  the  diseased 
^^:  f"^^  trample,  a  congestion  of  the  brain  im- 
mediately suggests  to  the  physician  that  the  healthy 
trowels  must  be  irritated  with  purgatives  such  as  colo- 

CVnm  or  pramj-m^n  /ca«  .I,^^^  .i :^  n :^'      Jit^t '^ 
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work;   and  so  on.      An  artificial  disease  being  thus 
necessarily  added  to  the  natural  one. 

The  medical  profession  since  the  times  of  Hippo- 
crates has  been  so  Indoctrinated  witli  these  notions  of 
climinaling  the  essence  of  the  disease  by  driving  it  out 
in  some  discharge,  or  of  frightening  it  away  by  tlic 
perturbativc  practice  of  counter-irriiation,  that  It  has 
always  been  uith  extreme  difficulty  that  any  remedy 
■could  be  introduced  which  offered  to  cure  a  patient  in 

less  offensive  manner. 

Renouard,  when  describing  the  introduction  of  cin* 
chona,  tartar-emedc  (at  one  time  proscribed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris),  ijjecacuanba,  belladonna, 
digitalis,  vaccination,  &c.,  has  a  very  vigorous  passage 
on  this  point.     He  says  : — 

"An  important  remark  on  the  subject  of  all  these 
beautiful  improvements  remains  still  to  be  made,  which 
is,  that  they  were  all  accomplished,  not  in  virtue  -of 
prevailing  theories,  but  in  spite  of  them;  and  the 
greatest  obsLiclei  they  had  to  surmount  to  become 
established,  came  from  these  vcr>'  theories.  What 
was  the  reproach  that  llie  advtrrsaries  of  cinchona 
brought  against  that  medicine  ?  It  was  this,  that  it 
produced  no  sensible  evacuation.  In  thmr  opinion, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Galen  and  others,  the 
proximate  cause  of  intenniltent  fevers  could  be  nothing 
else  than  vitiated  bile  or  phlegm:  so  that  a  medicine 
■which  expelled  neither  the  bile  nor  tin:  phlegm,  could 
not,  according  to  their  doctrine,  cure  an  attack  of 
aguc"^ 

Many  excellent  remedies,  which  exert  no  power  but 
the  power  of  healing,  Irnve  passed,  mainly  through  tlic 
hands  of  homceopathists,  into  general  use.  Ard  yet, 
so  inveterate  is  tlie  habit  of  inventing  h>"iJ0thctical 
explanations,  that  medical  men  will  not  acknowledge 
this  power  of  healing  simply  as  a  fact  They  will 
use  terms  which  imply  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  power  is  exerted.      Indeed,  hypotheses 
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and  their  invention  arc  notliing  less  than  a  medical 
mania. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  following  paragraph  about 
copper,  from  Percira : — 

"  If  the  cupreous  prcpanitions  be  used  in  very  small 
dcseSj  they  sometimes  give  relief  in  certain  diseases, 
without,  wbviuusly  disordering  the  functions ;  in  other 
words,  in  these  instances  tlic  only  apijarcnt  effect  is  the 
modification  observed  in  the  morbid  tondition.  These 
arc  the  casc^  In  which  these  preparations  have  been 
termed  Umc,  antispasmcdic^  or  aucraitvc.  according  b 
tl$£  nature  of  the  disease;  thus,  in  ague  tlicy  liavc  been 
termed  tonic,  in  epilepsy  antispasmodic,  in  dropsy, 
aherative"' 

And  so  the  tonic  property,  the  antispasmcxltc 
prr>perty,  the  alterative  property  —  ami  why  not  all 
other  properties  ? — reside,  not  in  the  dr\igs.  mit  In  the 
diseases !  Such  reasoning  as  this  ought  to  require  no 
refutation. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  tliat  this 
indirect  method  of  using  drugs  as  remedies  must 
be  abandoned^  and  a  better  method  must  be  sought 
for. 

10.  Expmmmts  <m  amtnais. 

In  the  paper  on  "  The  Physiological  Action  of  Medi- 
cin<^"  which  I  read  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  at  Notting- 
ham in  1866/  a  protest  was  made  againsi  experiments 
for  medical  purposes  on  living  animals.  The  objections 
to  the  practice  arc  of  two  kinds ;  one  set  of  objections 
arises  out  of  considerations  of  its  cruelty;  the  other 
comes  from  the  evidences  of  its  inutility.  In  my 
opinion  any  advantages  which  have  hitherto  been 
derived  from  such  experiments  are  not  sufiRcicnt  to 
«„«>vc  these  objections.  ..     n  -  ^  u  a 

Snce  this  protest  was  made  before  the  Bntjsh  Asso- 

1  fouAs '  Materia  Mcdica/  Vol  I.,  p,  %^    4U1  Ed, 
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ciation^  the  subject  has  beea  considered  by  Uic  Gaieral 
Committee  of  tiiat  scientific  body,  and  tlic  result  of 
their  deliberations  is  thus  stated  in  the  '*  Report"  for 
1871  ;— 

"A  committcG,  consisting  of  ten  individuals,  havlnjf 
been  appointed  at  the  bst  meeting  of  the  Briti.sh 
Association,  held  at  Liverpool  in  (870,  to  consider  tlie 
subject  of  Physiological  Experimentation,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Committee  hereto 
annexed,  the  following  Report  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  seven  members  of  the  Committee : — 


"  RErcRT. 

'*  1.  No  experiment  which  can  be  performed 

under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic  ought  to 
be  done  witiiout  it 

"  II.  No  painful  experiment  is  justifiable  for  the 

mere  purpose  of  illustrating  a  law  or  fact 
already  demonstrated;  in  other  words,  ex- 
perimentation without  the  employment  of  an- 
sesthclics  is  not  a  fitting  exhibition  for  teach- 
ing purposes- 

"III.  Whenever,  for  the  investigation  of  new 
truth,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  painful  ex- 
periment. ever>'  eltbrt  should  be  made  to 
ensure  success,  in  order  that  the  suffering 
inflicted  may  not  be  wasted.  For  this  reason 
no  painful  experiment  ought  to  be  performed 
by  an  unskilled  person  with  insufficient  in- 
struments and  assistance,  or  in  places  not 
suitable  to  the  purpose — that  is  to  say,  any- 
where except  in  physiological  and  patho- 
logical laboratories,  under  proper  regulations. 

"  IV-  In  the  scientific  preparation  for  veterinary 
practice^  operations  ought  not  to  be  per- 
formed upon  living  animals  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  greater  operative  dex- 
terity. 
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"Signed  by  mt 

'^M.  A.  Lawson,  Oxford;  G.  M,  Humphry,  ^ 
Cambridge;  J<jhn  H.  Balfour  and  Arthur 
Gawcee,  Edinburgh  ;  William  Fi^wkr, 
Royal  College  of  Sut^eons.  London  ;  J, 
BuRDON  Sanderson,  London ;  George  Rol- 
LESTON,  Sccrfftary^  Oxford."  ij 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Committee  annexed 
to  this  Report  contains  the  following  clause  : — 

"Thai  the  said  Committee  be  further  rtKiucslcd 
to  consider  from  time  to  time  whctlicr  any  ^tcps  can 
be  taken  by  them,  or  by  the  Association,  which  will 
tend  to  reduce  to  Its  minimum  the  sufTcring  entailed 
by  legitimate  physiological  enquiries;  or  any  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  employing  the  influence  of 
this  association  in  the  discouragement  of  experi- 
merts  which  are  not  clearly  legitimate  on  live 
animals."" 

A  new  committee  vrai  appointed  to  carr)'  out  this 
5u|^5tion. 

At  present,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  subject 
is  open  to  two  opinions.  Those  who  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  such  experiments  will  not  be  willing  to  make 
them ;  but  they  may  lawfully  learn — indeed  they  can* 
not  but  learn — what  may  be  taught  by  the  results  of 
the  experiments  made  by  others,  whose  convictions 
allow  of  their  being  made 

A  remarkable  scries  of  experiments  was  undertaken 
by  an  Edinburgh  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  presided  over  and  reported  upon  by  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  Bennett,  in  1868*  which  deserves  careful 
notice.  The  subject  of  enquiry  was  the  action  of  mer- 
cury on  the  liven  The  experiments  were  performed 
by  Drs.  Rutherford  nnd  Gamgee,  They  occupied 
two  years,     Thirtj'-three  dogs  were  operated  upon. 

'  'Report  of  the  Briti:Ji  Association  for  tJie  Advancoiicnt 
of  Science/    i8;t. 
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Satistactory  obsenations  could  bo  arrived  at  in  only 
ci^ht  of  these  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Committee  from  those  cxijcrimcnts  arc  given  as 
follows : — 

"  ist.  The  rclaijon  of  food  to  the  biliary  secretions 
IS  not  so  invariable  as  previous  experimenters  appear 
to  ihink.  .  .  - 

"and.  Tile  relation  :3uppo$ed  to  exist  between  the 
amount  of  biliary  secretion  and  the  sire  or  weight  of 
the  animal  has  not  been  supported  by  the  foregoing 
observations,  .  .  . 

*'  3rd.  Although  an  animal  will  live  for  a  certain 
time  without  any  bile  passing  into  its  alimentary"  canal, 
it  woLild  appear  that,  even  when  a  fistula  has  been 
established  without  accident,  the  health  begins  to  suffer, 
in  periods  varying  from   a  few  d^ys   to  a  few   months. 

(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  former 

experimenters.) 

''4th.  Various  circumstances  apparently  diminish 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted.  The  chief  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  preceding  obscr^'-atlons,  are  starvation, 
diarrhoea,  and  mercurial  poisoning,  •  .  , 

"  5th,  As  to  anything  that  enables  us  to  increase 
the  amount  of  bile,  beyond  the  giving  food  and  sup- 
porting health,  we  areunaoiuiiinted  widi  it.  Perhaps 
iliere  is  no  opinion  in  medicine  more  widely  spread 
and  certainly  there  is  none  more  universally  acted 
upon,  tlun  that  mercury  does  so;  in  short,  that  it  acts 
as  a  cholagogue.  Yet  not  only  have  the  few  experi- 
menters who  have  directed  their  attention  to  tliis  sub- 
ject, invariably  observed  that  mercury  rather  diminishes 
than  increases  the  secretion  of  bile,  but  the  general 
results  of  the  trials  made  by  your  Committee  fully  con- 
finn  this  conclusion.  We  have  seen  that  in  whatever 
form  or  dose  it  may  be  given,  such  as  continuous 
moderate  doses  of  blue  pill,  niinute  and  frcqucndy- 
repealed  doses  ol  calomel^  or  large  doses  var)'ing  from 
10  to  J  5  grains.  It  utterly  fails  to  stimulate  the  liven 
Its  constitutional  action  has  been  excited  slowly  and 
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rapidly  by  means  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  a  like 
result.  In  poisonous  doses  it  produces  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  Jlow  of  Ule,  In  all  these  varieii 
attempts,  carefully  repealctl  under  every  var)in^' 
circumstance  that  could  be  thought  of,  no  evidence 
was  obtained  that  mercury  acted  H|X:cially  ui>on  tlie 
liver  at  all  The  exact  measurement  of  all  the  bik 
secreted  in  eight  dogs,  first  without  and  then  with 
mercur>\  tends  rather  to  show  that,  so  far  from 
increasing  the  How  of  bile,  it  causes  its  diminuuM, 
through  its  jjencral  depressing  action  on  the  entire 
organism.  This  fact  seems  now  lo  be  so  certain  and 
thoroughly  established,  that  Uie  Coniniiuec  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  furdier  researches  on  the 
subject.'" 

In  the  corresponding  Report  presented  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  it* 
mooting  at  Kon-vich,  in  1868,  the  methodsofpcrforminff 
ihf!  experimenb;  are  related;  al!  detnils  are  given  ;  and 
additional  experiments  with  podaphilline  and  tnravarwn 
are  described,  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
experiments  are  that  podophilline  diminished  the 
biliary  secretion,  and  that  taraxacum  did  not  influence 
the  biliary  secretion  in  any  way  whatever.  The  Repijn, 
in  conclusion,  obsen'cs  that — 

"On  diis  and  many  other  topics  connected  with 
tlierapcutics,  what  wc  require  are  not  unfounded  as- 
sumptions ami  vague  speculations,  but  positive  know- 
ledge based  on  unquestionable  data ;  these  wc  have 
furnished,  and  consider  them  amply  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  everywhere 
prevalent  as  to  the  chulagogue  action  of  mercury/" 

Tliese  cxtaicts  arc  lonjj,  but  1  iru^t  their  im[^oriance 
will  iu>tily  nie  in  giving  them ;  and  they  will  make  tlie 
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ments  of  the  Edinburgh  Conimiitce,  and  from  iHcir 
inferences,  intelligible  in  fe\v  words  : — 

1,  Mercury  ^d:jflr^/3fa//j' upon  the  liver;  ihe  result 
of  the  action  is  a  diminution,  and  not  an  increase,  in  the 
secretion  of  bile. 

2,  Tiitf  action  is  tlieone  which  takes  place  in  kmifhy 
livers. 

3,  Prof.  Bennett  is  not  entitled  to  infer  from  this 
action  in  health  what  may  be  the  action  in  unk^altky 
livers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  experiments  to  show 
that  this  may  not  be  the  opposite  of  its  action  in  liealth, 

4.  lixperimenU  in  dUeasc  are  necessary,  as  well  as 
experiments  in  health,  to  learn  the  action  of  drugs. 

5.  There  is  evidence,  from  experiments  on  the  sick, 
that  mercury  increases,  that  is,  restores  when  it  is 
deficient,  the  secretion  of  bile,  in  some  cases  of  disease. 
This  may,  and  probably  docs»  ari&e  from  the  restoration 
of  a  more  healthy  state  of  the  organ. 

6.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  by 
the  committee,  or  tlieprincii>al  fact  asccrtamed  by  them 
in  reference  to  the  action  of  mercury,  is  directly  in 
accordance  with  the  leaching  of  homreopathy  and 
orgnnopathy  concerning  the  action  of  drugs. 

Other  experiments  upon  animals  are  being  carried 
on  at  present.  One  series  is  cunducced  by  Drs.  A. 
Crum  Brown  and  T»  U-  Frascr,  tlie  ubjtrct  of  which  is 
to  prove  the  connection  between  clicmical  constitution 
and  physiological  action.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  ma^le  upon  rabbits  and  frogs.  Another  series  is 
conducted  by  On  3.  W.  Richardson,  partly  with  the 
view  of  introducting  new  ana:sdietics,  buC  mainly  widi 
"  the  idea  ol  studying  the  action  of  substances  which 
are  to  become  remedies,  not  by  the  old  and  faulty 
method  of  so-c:illcd  experience,  but  by  proving  physio- 
logical faction  and  tlie  relation  of  chemical  constitution 
to  physiological  action."  With  the  same  object,  there- 
fore, as  that  of  Drs.  Brown  and  Fraser. 

Dr.  Richardson  is  very  bold  in  his  expectations.  He 
says ; — 
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"  I  am  certain  llie  time  must  soon  come  when  the 
books  wc!  nill  'phamnacopccias'  will  be  everywhere 
reconstructed  on  this  KtsIs  of  ihoiight,  and  when  the 
chemist  and  physician  will  become  one  and  one." 

He  even  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  this  "  huge 
reform"  will  be  commencetl  by  Act  of  Parliament 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  chemistry 
to  damp  such  expectations  as  chese^  but  all  can  sympa- 
thise witli  Dn  Richardson  in  tlie  concluding  words  of 
his  Report : — 

"We  cannot  pretend,  in  reports  like  these,  to  vie 
with  our  more  fortunate  breihcn  in  other  dc[xirtmcnts 
of  science.  The  physiolujji^l  has  no  ground  of  plcasanl 
work  in  common  with  the  astrt)rK}mcr,  the  geographer, 
jjoologist,  ethnologist,  or  chemist.  His  researches  are 
liard  (unrelenting,  I  had  almost  said),  excessively 
minute,  laborious^  and  at  all  times,  however  absorbing, 
painful ;  many  of  them  can,  in  fact,  only  be  carried  on 
under  a  sense  of  duly  amounting  to  nccessitj',  and  with 
the  sinccrest,  the  most  solemn  feeling  that  they  are 
being  conducted  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  the 
higher  clashes  of  animal  existence,  In  the  preparation 
of  this  report  1  have  held  on  throughout  by  thb  sense 
of  duty,  and  earnest  failh  that  good  must  come  out  of 
the  labour,"* 

1 1 .  Experiments  on  ihe  tUk~ 

These  bring  us  to  a  debating  chib  of  contention.  IJ 
ever)-  age,  but  especially  in  ,iges  of  freedom  and  activit 
of  thought,  pardy  from  good  motives  and  partly  frot 
bad  ones,  a  hot  warfare  of  disputation  has  bee 
carried  on,  and  it  has  been  continued  witliout  othc 
change  tlun  tliat  which  fashion  has  made  in  tlie  mc 
in  use.  It  is  commonly  asserted  of  opponents  dii 
they  kill  their  patients^  whether  the  doses  given  ar 
poisonous  on  the  one  hand,  or  infmttestmal  on  * 
other. 

Tbey  entangle  us  in  a  labjTinth  of  confusion.    TTn 
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is  just  light  enough  to  make  its  darkness  and  chaos 
visible-  The  very  various  means  which  have  been 
prt'ssctl  into  ihc  service  :  the  very  different  quantities  of 
those  means  which  have  been  made  use  of;  and  the 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  the  effects  which  have 
been  produced  by  them — and  this  during  a  period  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years — are  more  than  enough 
to  bewilder  and  discourage  the  most  sagacious  and  pains- 
taking  student.  Many  times  the  sami:  mt^dicines  arc 
given  in  the  most  dissimilar  diseases,  and  wiili  opposite 
intentions ;  and  yet  hypotheses  arc  never  wanting  to 
explain  and  vindicate  tliese  aintradictory  prescriptions. 
They  usher  us  into  a  chamber  vf  liorrors.  On 
entering  it  wc  see  first  die  "*  helleborism "  of  the 
Greeks  ;  on  looking  round,  one  set  of  violent  measures 
presents  itself  after  another,  till  wc  end  wliii  iht; 
mtoxicating  stimulants  of  the  present  day.  It  has  one 
great  redeeming  character — the  chamber  la  paved  with 
good  intentions.  But  the  traditionar>'  reference  of  diis 
character  to  another  place  ought  to  teach  us  the  stem 
lesson  that  good  meanings  and  wishes  do  not  justify 
bad  xvorks ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  bt;hovcs  us  all  to 
see  to  it  that  we  be  found,  not  only  influenced  by  good 
Intentions,  but  also  wisely  practising  right  things.  Wc 
are  to  remember  that  th^?  anxietj'  of  the  patient  for  a 
cure,  and  the  desire  of  the  doctor  for  success,  though 
they  have  encouragetl,  do  not  justify,  the  frightfully 
painful,  and  not  unfrequenily  fatal  experiments  which, 
m  every  ^e,  liave  been  performed  upon  die  sick. 


What  are  experiments  on  the  sick  ?  Every  dose  of 
medicine  which  is  given  to  a  patient  is  an  experiment. 
This  is  self-evident.  A  grave  responsibility,  therefor**, 
rests  on  the  physician  who  prescribes  ihem,  and  he 
ought  to  be  able,  on  every  occasion,  to  give  a  suJTicient 
reason  for  their  administration. 

Let  us  enquire  what  occupies  the  mind  of  the 
physician  when  he  prescribes  a  dose  of  medicine. 

His  mind  has  been  running  in  one  of  dinn:  grooves. 
The  first  lias  been  cut  out  for  him  by  hypoUiescs ;  and 
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so  deeply  has  this  been  cut,  that  a  mind  once  fairly  iw 
it  cannot  \villiout  llie  greatest  dilVicuIly,  bt;  got  otit  of 
it     These  hypotlieses  extend   to   the  nature  of  ihe^ 
case,  to  the  indicaticnH  supposed  to  he  furnished  h 
the  symptoms,  and  to  tlie  properties  supposed  to  be 
possessed   by  tlie   maliciiicsL      Such    bj-pothcscs  a 
speailations  congenial  to  man's  nature  (Lord  Bacon' 
idols  of  the  tribe),  or  tlicy  arc  pleasant  reveries  of  the 
individual  man  (idols  of  the  den),  or  they  originate  in 
intercourse  wiili  other  men  (idols  of  the  market),  or 
they  are  the  teachings  of  popular  professors  (idols  of 
the  theatre).     How  these  hypotheses  have  prevailed! 
for  a  season,  how  each  in  its  turn  has  been  supplante<l 
by  another,  how  erroneous  and  mischievous  tliey  hav 
all  been,  has,  co  some  extent,  been  considered  alread 
in  iliis  Essay, 

The  second  groove  is  that  of  empirical  experience 
This  leads  the  practitioner  simply  to  give  again  diat 
which  has  been  given  before  in  cases  presumed  to  bc^ 
siniilan  When  we  reflect  how  vanting  in  plain  cvi- 
encG  of  3UCCC93  the  giving  of  medicines  has  hithei 
been,  and  con'^idcr  wliat  a  miiltitude  of  diseases 
for  which  we  have  no  known  remedies  at  all,  it  b<.*cofne5 
painfully  conspicuous  ihat  the  empirical  method  k 
defective  and  ii)i*iatisfaclory  beyond  description. 

The  third  is  the  groove  of  enterprise.     This  tempts 
the  earncst-mlntled  physician  lo  (rj-  some  ntw  thing. 
It  is  not  wondc^ri'ul  tfiat  the  disaaiisfaction  arising  fron 
the  actual   condition   of  medicine  should   urge    mca 
forward  in  search  of  something  better.     And  so  ne 
drugs  are  tried,  or  old  ones  arc  trietl  afra?h,  after 
random  manner,  Avithout  rule  or  principle,  in  the  hoj: 
that,  by  chance,  j^omc  better  reinexiies  may  turn  up 
In    this  way,    while    I    was  a  student  at  Guys  an 
St  Thomass  Hospitals  (then  adjoining  eacli  other; 
J-)n  lilliotson,  at  the  latter,  gave  lat^e  doses  of  car 
bonatc  of  iron  (rust)  for  some  time  to  every  patien 
he  had  in  the  hospital,   in  the  hope  that   it  woul 
cure  some  of  them. 
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After  all,  very  little  has  been  Iraraed,  during  two 
thousand  ycar»,  from  all  ihcsc  expi^riiiiv^iUis  upon  the 
sick  : — 

Because  pure  observation  has  been  clouded  and 
(listoitcd  by  llic  hypotheses  of  the  spccidating  pliy* 
sician,  or  has  been  made  vague  and  objectless  by  the 
want  of  a  principle  to  guide  the  empirical  praclitioner. 

Because,  almost  always,  several  drugs  have  been 
mixed  togetlier  in  the  same  prescription^  and  given  at 
the  same  time  ;  so  preventing  the  effects  of  each  being 
disiingnl^ihed.      And 

Because  the  symptoms  or  effects  of  the  drug  given 
to  a  sick  man  are  necessarily  obscured  by  being 
complicated  or  mixed  up  with  the  symptoms  or  effects 
of  the  disease- 
To  liave  a  distinct  notion  of  what  experiments  on 
tlie  sick  have  been»  it  is  necessary  lo  go  into  some 
details;  and  yet  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  select  any  details  which  shall  be  sufficiently, 
brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so  illustrative  of  the  whole 
as  to  give  a  distinct  notioa 

Perhaps  this  can  be  best  done  by  selecting  a  single 
disease,  and  by  going  briefly,  but  with  care,  through 
the  history  of  its  treatment  For  this  purpose,  I 
think,  gout  may  be  chosen  as  a  representative  disease. 
This  also  is  an  extensive  subject;  so  that  its  history 
must  be  limited  lo  the  Jast  tvro  centuries,  and  to 
English  writers. 

Let  us  bci^in  widi  S)'iien/iavt^  who  tells  us.  in  iGSj. 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Gout,  that 
he  had  himself  been  a  great  sufferer  from  it  for  thirty- 
four  years. 

As  to  the  nature  of  gout  Sydenham  is  very  crcplicit. 
He  saj^s ; — 

"  Its  only  forerunner  is  indigestion  and  cnuHty  of 
the  stomach,  of  which  the  patient  labours  some  weeks 
before* 

"  The  more  closely  I  have  thought  upon  gout,  the 

*  'TractatusiJe  Podagra  et  Hydrope/pcrTlios.  Sydenham, 
M.D,     1683. 
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more  I  have  rercrrcd  it  to  indigestion/*     This  inil^cs- 
tion  he  calls  the  anUx^deni  cause 

The  result  of  the  indigestion  is  a  foreign  product  in 
the  humours.  This  he  calb  tlic  causa  coniinms.  It  is 
now  called  tiic  tftaUrics  morbL 

On  tlic  treatment  he  says  : — 

"  In  gout  but  three  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
the  ejection  of  the  cmisa  <on(hwns — blecdir.g.  purying, 
sweating.     Now,  none  of  theso  succwd/' 

"  Bleeding  is  clearly  contrary  to  that  indication 
which  is  required  by  the  antecedent  cause,  which  is 
indigestion." 

'*  Sure  I  ajn  that  all  pui"ging  above  or  below,  niiW  or 
sharp,  is  mostly  injurious." 

"  Evacuation  by  sweats,  although  less  mischievous 
than  the  other  two  forms,  is  still  prejudicial." 

"  I  confidently  affirm  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  gout,  have  died  of 
jln;  medicine  rather  than  the  disease. 

''  If  cvacuants  arc  out  of  place  in  gout,  what  arc  the 
indications  of  treatment  ?  Two  points  are  most  par- 
ticularly to  be  considered.  The  tint  is  the  ca$tsa 
attUccdctts.  or  the  indigestion  of  the  humours-  The 
other  is  \\i^  causa  continetis,  or  the  heat  and  exaestxia- 
tion  of  the  same,  when  they  have  become  putrid  and 
acrid.  These  two  are  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 
What  helps  one  hurts  tlic  other.  Hence  tlie  difficulty 
of  ircalment.  If  we  strive  by  heating  medicines  to 
sulnliie  the  indigestion,  we  run  tlie  ri:»k  uf  inflaming 
the  humours;  whilst  moderate  di^rl  and  cooling  medi- 
cines, which  allay  tlie  heat  and  acridit)',  cause  indigcstioOp 
«intl  impair  the  natural  warmth." 

Hul  i>s  medicines  must  be  given,  the  following  arc 
n>vmmeiided  as  digcstti>es  i — roots  of  angelica,  clecam- 
MiKt  UavcH  of  worn^wood,  lesser  centaury,  germander, 
«VMtul  piac,  &c-»  &C-     And  the  QHiisc&rbuius  horse 

''  \  ^tur\'y-grass,  water-cress,  with  ihc  remark  that 

U^t  aru  too  acrid  and  pungent. 
|'*K-«   «    prescription    is    given    cfontaining    tkiriy 
^  *ith  this  very  interesting  comment : — 
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f  "  Different  species  of  these  herbs,  in  the  form  of  a 
'skilful  mixture,  do  better  than  any  particular  ones  alone. 
However  much  the  nile  of  (fa  smtpUr  ihe  bdiir  may 
Lapply  to  spuijics,  as  often  as  wc  purpose  to  cure  the 
tpatient  by  satisfying  any  particular  tftttfttionSt  a  variety 

IS  bPiit" 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed   out   how  remarkably 

(this  vindicates  by  anticipation  the  single  medicine  of 

homoeopathy;  each  medicine  which  is  given  according 

rto  tliis  method,  having  the  character  of  a  specific 

I    Sydenham  says  no  external  remedies  are  known ; 

and  dien  adds:   "'We  must  look  beyond  medicine/' 

For,  "  in  gout  the  cause  is  a  change  and  new  nature  of 

the  system  \'  and  to  be  cured  the  patient  "must  change 

^his  whole  habit  of  body."     This  is  to  be  attempted 

mainly  by  diet  and  exercise.     "  Moderation  in   meal 

and  drink,  so  that  the  stomach  receive  no  more  food 

I  than  it  can  digest"     *'The  other  extreme,  as  I  have 

found  in  my  own  person,  is  equally  injurious,"     "The 

palate  of  ihc  patient  must  be  consulted." 

Salt  and  spices  are  injurious;  he  is  not  to  take  sup- 
pers, bed  being  "for  die  digestion  of  the  humours,  not 
for  the  concoction  of  the  food."  But  a  free  draught  of 
small  beer  may  be  taken,  for  diis  is  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive uf  renal  calculi.  'Tt  cools  and  washes  out  the 
kidneys." 

I  A  milk  diet,  he  says,  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
t\vcnty  years.  It  docs  good  while  continued,  but  when 
left  off  the  gout  returns  worse  dian  ever. 

London  small  beer,  hopped  or  without  hops,  is  the 
best  drink;  if  tlus  cannot  be  taken,  then  weak  wine 
and  water 

Wine  does  harm,  and  increases  the  pain.  Water  is 
bad,  unless  taken  always  through  life,  Over-cooUrg 
dmughts  do  not  cause  pain  as  wine  does;  they  cause 
death. 

If  wine  1ms  been  long  taken  it  must  not  be  left  off 
suddenly  and  entirely.  Sherry  is  better  than  Rhenish 
or  French  wines. 

Laic  hours  are  bad— next  to  bleeding  and  puig;ing. 
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TranquiUit>'  of  mind  is  essential 
Biit  br  above  werything  else  is  bodily  exercise  ;  but 
unless  ukcn  daily,  even  exercise  will  be  useless.     This 
also  must  not  be  excessive 

The  exerase  of  driving  should  be  taken  in  the  6ts: 
riding  on  horseback,  except  in  old  age  or  when  there  is 
'calculus,  ou/  of  the  fits^ 

AU  these  things,  however  will  not  absolutely  prevent 
|thc  recurrence  of  fits,     A  radical  cure  of  gout  "lies, 
'like   truth,  a/  ///^  hottam   of  a  weli'^     '*Somc   such 
remedy  may  at  some  future  time  be  discovered/' 

The  very  jjrcat  value  of  these  remarks  of  Sydenham 

will,  1  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  space  the>' 

have  occupied.     Nothing  could  more  distinctly  show 

tihc  failure  of  drug  treatment,  up  to  tliat  time,  of  a 

rdisease  only  too  well  known  in  every  age  of  civilised 

life. 

The  next  author  to  be  noticed  is  Dr,  CA^tu}  wba 
in  1721.  advances  a  step  further  in  the  discoverj'  of  the 
nature  of  the  rausa  con/in^ns  of  gout  Ke  declares  it 
to  consist  in  tartarous  and  urinous  salts  introduced  into 
the  bloml  by  the  food  ;  the  former  from  the  wine  drank« 
the  latter  from  the  animal  food  eaten.  Dr-  Cheyne's 
hj-pothcsis  is  tliat  in  gouty  persons  the  capillaries  or 
"smallest  vessels  arc  narrower  and  more  stiff  or  tense 
than  those  of  others."  That  a  fit  of  gout  is  ctiised  by 
the  obstruction  which  these  salts  meet  with  in  the 
capillaries  where  the>^  are  compressed  in  the  joints,  and 
thus  pain,  intlammation,  and  fever  arise  from  "  an  effort 
of  nature  to  throw  off  these  salts  through  the  stiff  and 
narrow  strainers," 

I  "  Hence  it  is  evident  there  can  be  only  two  direct 
fcways  of  trcadng  the  gout  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
IThe  one  is  by  stretching  and  widening  the  capacities 
M  the  smaller  vessels,  and  relaxing  their  fibres.  The 
l^er  is  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  salts  intTX>- 
duced  into  the  fluids  by  tlie  food." 

<  -An  K«;iy  on  \hf  Gout/  by  Geo,  Cheyne,  M.D.,  F.R,S, 
Ijrd  Edition,     1721. 
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The  first  intention  can  be  best  answere<i  by  ■  wisely 
manageri  exercise*' — not  too  violent,  and  ■* modcnition 
in  ealing  and  drinking  being  joined  willi  it,'*     And 

■■  Thert:  be  two  distinct  ways  of  lessening  the  qimntity 
of  the  salts  which  produce  the  gout  The  first  is,  by  a 
total  abstinence  from,  or  a  ^Tcrit  abstemiousness  in, 
fiesh.  fish,  and  strong  liquors,  which  introdiio^  those 
salts  into  human  fluids.  But  this  requires  great 
caution,  because  an  entire  veffclablc  diet  weakens  all 
the  digestive  powers  and  all  tne  functions  of  life ;  and 
because  this  diet  once  entered  upon  is  never  after  to 
be  changed  under  the  danger  of  certain  death/' 

''  The  other  direct  way  of  banishing  the  salts  out  of 
the  habit  is  by  evacuations.  Sydenham,  otherwise  a 
most  accurate  observer  of  nature,  and  a  most  judicious 
praclitioner,  has  been  the  occasion,  I  think,  of  a  great 
mistake  in  tlie  management  of  the  gout,  by  forbidding 
almost  all  evacuations/" 

''The  secondary  or  less  direct  mediods  of  relieving 
the  gout  arc  first,  dilution  by  proper  liquors;  secondly, 
sirengiheners  of  the  instnimenis  of  the  digestion," 
Tlic  first  are  Bath  and  other  waters;  dwarf-elder  lea; 
trefoil  tea;  light,  quick,  grccfi  tea;  and  small  spicy 
bitters  in  water, 

Kor  the  second.  "  the  ycsnii^s  bark  (cinchona),  in 
generous  claret  is  the  most  powerful  slrcngthencr  of 
rclaxe<l  fibres  in  the  instruments  of  digestion  und  the 
greatest  antidote  of  the  urinous  salts,"  Clmlybcates 
and  the  '*  g/ans  guertina  or  acorn,"  may  be  added. 

**  Af^cury,  by  its  weight,  Keems  to  offer  fairnst  for 
breaking  the  gouty  salts,  for  relaxing  the  fibres,  and 
for  enlarging  the  small  vessels,  and  the  fact  is,  that  by 
a  full  ana  free  salivation  gouty  people  have  been  freed 
from  all  its  symptoms  for  several  years.  But  it  is  also 
matter  of  fact  that  the  body  becomes  in  a  worse  stale 
lEi  respect  of  the  future  fits,  than  it  would  have  been 
under  the  common  symptoms;  the  man  is  seldom  or 
ever  the  same  as  he  was  before  the  salivation." 

During  the  fit  several  medicines  arc  to  be  givcn^ 
'such  as  Gascoin  powder.   Goa    stone,  bczoar.   Sir 
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Wdcer  RaldKfas  corCai.  dosoordium.  coofccuon  of 
Alkt^nnes;,  aaia  die  B%' 

In  the  tmcmb  a  succession  of  spedfics  are  to  be 
yjfttinktj^rwi      The  firtt  IS, 

^Jiimtart,  taken  r^gaSuty,  oocc  twke,  or  oTteoer  a 
wedc.  insQcfa  doseastoprDCuretwoortbree  mocions.'' 
'^  It  is  voith  takii^  nooce  dot  aD  die  preparations  of 
diis  medidae  serre  only  w  spoil  tt" 

^  Next  to  rtiidttffa^  and  even  far  beJbre  h,  1  would 
reooauneod  sm^Amr.  It  is  bat  in  Utile  use  at  present 
in  physic,  except  in  the  itdi  and  the  piles,  and  yet  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  MaUria  Midum  1  know  not  a 
more  safe  and  mon:  active  medidne." 

"  I  have  known  half  a  drachm  of  powered  s^ilphur, 
taken  rt^Urly  twice  a  day,  in  a  ^pDonTuI  uf  milk. 
prevent  the  fit  for  many  years*  and  Ic^cn  both  its  pain 
and  duration  when  it  happened,  for  at  nio\-ed  the  body 
gently  once  or  twice  a  day."*  "  Espeoally  tf  to  these 
(rhubarb  and  sul{^ur)  be  added  plentiful  dilution  by 
some  blood  -wann  infusion  of  a  spi^-  and  diuretic  plant 
m  water,  so  as  to  provoke  a  gentle  breathing  sweat, 
and  pass  freely  by  urine.  7'hus  large  draughts  of 
sage,  dwarf-elder,  buck-bean,  or  grccn-tca;  but  especi- 
ally of  weak  whey  made  on  old  Mountain,  drunk 
blood-warm,  and  on  an  empty  ?^tomach,  and  joined  to 
any  of  the  now  mention^  medicines. ' 

'*  But  beyond  all  other  things,  a  well  ordered  course 
of  Bath  waters^  with  chalyb^tes.  ai>d  wann  bitters, 
and  a  frequent  and  r^fular  use  of  stomach  purges,  will 
be  found  to  succeed  best" 

"  For  a  concluding  observation,"  Cheync,  like 
Sydenham,  says : — 

"  Temperance  only,  divine  innocent,  joyous  temper- 
ance, can  cure  or  effeciually  relieve  the  gout  For  let 
us,  or  our  bretliren  the  quacks,  br^  what  we  will^ 

"  Tollerc  nodGsam  nescit  mcdkina  podagram-" 

It  wuuU  have  been  well  for  the  sufferers  from  gmit. 
if  the  mcxlcrjic  counsch  of  Sydtjnhain  liad  never  been 
furtlicr  departed  from  dian  they  were  by  tlic  rhubarb 
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and  sulphur  of  Cheync.  But  this  did  not  happen. 
The  more  violent  measures  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  plans. 

Dr,  Dcver^  in  1732,  gave  the  result  of  forty-nine 
years  oj'  practice,  as  a  l^acy  to  his  country.  His 
treatment  of  disease  is  not  unfairly  represented  by  a 
patient  who  was  "very  weak  in  a  consumption/*  and 
who  recovered  after  having  been  "  blooded  at  least 
fifty  times;"  and  by  his  favourite  prescription^  an 
ounce  of  cjuicksiivcr  to  be  taken  every  morning,  for  a 
month,  as  "  the  most  beneficial  thing  in  all  the  world," 

On  Gout,  he  says  : — 

'*  There  have  been  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
made  to  master  this  disease^  that  patients  have  very 
little  faith  left,  and,  as  they  commonly  say,  have  no 
hopes  from  any  thing  but  patience  and  warm  Bannel: 
but  with  submission,  keeping  tlie  part  warm  is  wrong, 
because  it  ts  proprium  catorts  atirahcn ;  and  docs, 
beyond  doubt,  attract  gouty  matter  to  the  part." 

He  then  prescribes  tamarinds,  senna,  rhubarb,  manna, 
purging  syrup  of  roses,  syrup  of  buckthorn^  and  elixir 
proprietads,  with  posseT-driiik  between  the  motions; 
and  opium,  saltpetre,  tartar  vitriolated,  ipecacuanha 
and  liquorice  on  going  to  bed — "covering  up  Avarm 
and  drinking  a  quart  or  three  ptnls  of  posset'drink 
while  swcatinef." 

''Mynsychts  elixir  of  vitriol  taken  often  in  large 
quantities,  most  certainly  destroys  gouty  matter,  yet 
for  some  time  it  may  cause  pain  ;  but  Uiken  in  its  due 
latitude,  if  water  will  quench  fire,  it  must  in  the  end 
have  its  desired  effect/ 


Dr,  Cadogan'  (1760)  and  his  opponents*  appear 
next  in  a  very  lively  discussion  on  gout  and  its  treat- 
ment    1   must  content  myself  with  a  single  extract 

'  'The  Ancient  Physician's  Legacy  to  his  Country/     ^7^^- 
'  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Gout/ by  William  Cadogan,  Fellow 

of  the  Collcf^c  of  Physicians,     Sixth  edition-     1771. 

'  "Observations  on  DrXadogan's  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,' 

by  William  Falconer,  M.D.     Second  edition.     177^-     && 
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from  his  book,  as  a  specimen  of  the  stj'le  in  which  the 
subject  is  handled  : — 

"  The  gout  is  so  common  a  disease  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  world,  whether  he  has  had  it  or  not 
but  thinks  he  knoi^-s  perfecdy  what  it  is-^  So  does  a 
cook-maid  think  she  laiows  what  fire  is  as  well  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton-  It  may  therefore  seem  needless  to 
trouble  ourselves  to  say  what  it  is ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  what  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not ;  though  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion.  It  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  not 
periodical,  and  it  is  not  incuiable." 

Cnllcn^  in  1780,  after  tr}'ing  all  plans  and  meeting 
with  nothing  but  disappointment  fell  back  upon 
'* patience  and  flannel  alone."  His  discouraging  ex- 
perience makes  him  say  : — 

"  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  the  impossibility  of 
a  cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines;  and  more  certainly 
still  incline  to  think,  that  whatever  may  be  the  possible 
power  of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for  curing  the 
gout  has  hitherto  been  found." 

Hcbcrdcn^  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
London  while  Cullen  was  flourishing  in  Edinburgh,  on 
the  contran-,  writes,  in  17S2,  against  flannel  and  rest, 
and  says  : — 

"  I  have  known  several,  who  instead  of  nursing  a 
beginning  gout  with  warmth  and  repose,  have  used  the 
utmost  resolution  and  exertion  in  moving  and  exercising 
the  Umb,  which  they  found  themselves  gradually  able 
to  do  more  and  more,  till  at  last  they  recovered  its 
[.>crfect  use.  free  from  any  feelings  of  pain,  and  without 
manifest  ill  consequences," 

"The  great  Dn  Harvey,  as  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  his  relations,  upon  the  first  approach  of  gouty 
l>ains  in  his  foot,  would  instantly  put  them  off  by 
plunging  the  leg  into  a  pail  of  cold  water. 

1  '  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic/  by  WiHiam  Cullen, 
M.D.     Ed,  of  1812, 

^  '  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases/  by 
WiHiam  Heberden,  M.D,     Second  edition.     1803. 
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*'I  do  not  recommend  Ur.  Harvey's  example  as 
proper  to  be  imitated,  though  il  is  known  he  lived  to  a 
good  old  age ;  btii  I  am  not  wananted  by  any  experi- 
ence to  condemn  the  practice  of  endeavouring  by 
exercisin^r  the  limb  to  prevent  the  gout  from  settling 
there."  *'  I  never  could  see  any  reason  for  adding  at 
all  to  the  usual  covering  of  the  limb/'  Heberden  gave 
a  variety  of  stomach  medicines,  but  he  adds,  "we  are 
still  greatly  in  the  dark  about  the  causes  and  effects  of 
gout,  and  the  right  method  in  which  it  should  be 
treated/' 

Mason  Go&d^  who  was  also  himself  a  great  sufferer 
from  gout,  contends,  in  18:3,  thatwhen  the  consutiiiion 
is  otherwise  healthy  and  vigorous,  what  is  called  ihe 
antiphlogistic  treatment  may  be  ftilly  carried  gut,  witli- 
uut  fear  of  a  metastasis  to  an  internal  urgan.  I*or 
several  years  he  obtained,  in  his  own  person,  great 
benefit  from  the  external  use  of  cold  water ;  but  after- 
wards, as  his  general  health  became  weaker,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  wine  of  colchicum. 

Dr,  T&dd^  in  1843,  prescribed  moderate  purging 
with  blue-pill  and  salines,  as  Epsom  sails,  and  alkalus. 
In  stlienic  gout  colchieiim  in  smal!  doses,  ^^<u  91^  to 
exsUt  natism,  vomithtg,  or  p^frgt'ng.  In  1851  he 
gave  opium  and  »esqui>  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
free  counter  -  irritation  by  mustard  and  turpentiiSe 
and  blisters,  and  saySj  "  Imton  -juue  is  a  \"aluable 
remrdy/" 

Dr.  IV.  Gairdncr?  on  the  other  hand,  in  1S49, 
thinks  lh.it  the  waterj'  evacuations  of  nculml  salts  arc 
injurious,  and  that  the  warm  aperients  are  far  better — 
such  as  senna,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  and  scanimony, 
with  warm  aromatics,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
older  writers.  But  he  also  recommends  small  bleedings, 
which  he  says,  "act  as  a  tonic!"     With  regard  to 

P  *  'T!ic  Study  of  Mctlicim;/  by  John  Muaon  Good,  M.D., 

I  KR.S.  Third  c<iition,  edited  by  Samuel  Cooper.      1*529, 

I  •  'London  and  Kdinbiirgh  Medical  Journal/  ^^^l-   *Mcdi* 

I  cal  Gametic/  18^1. 

^  '  *  Medical  Times/  1849. 
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colchioun,  he  agmrcs  with   Dr.    Todd,  ihat  it  "never         | 
more  cficctually  rclic^-cs  the  patient  than  when  it  act:* 
sU^niijt  ami  pia^^fuily^  without  producii^  any  cvacua-        , 
liow  whatever,  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the  patient'^    M 
comfort  and  ease,*'  ^B 

Mr,  AtUk^ny  IVhli^^  approaches  to  Sydenham  as  a 
writer  on  gout.  In  iSiS  Mr.  White  was  surgeon  to 
Westminster  School,  where  i  had  the  pain  of  knowing 
him,  for  he  ordered  Maulcson  to  cup  me.  and  followed 
the  cupping  with  a  blt*^ter,  for  inflamed  eye«  from 
hooping-roiigh,  whrn  I  was  a  boy  in  the  school ;  he 
was  afterwards  I'resident  of  the  Roj-al  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  1848  he  had  been  a  subject  of  gout  for 
fony  years.  He  gives  us  in  his  paper,  first,  "  ihe  actual 
slate  of  our  knowled_i;e  as  to  the  Intimaie  nature  of 
gout/'  from  Dr.  (now  Sir  Henr>0  Holland.  This  is— 
1,  That  it  is  hereditarj\  2,  A  materia  fswrbi.  3, 
Has  a  relation  with  lithic  acid  and  die  calculous  dia- 
thesis. 4.  Is  in  the  blood  5.  An  attack  is  the  re- 
moval of  this  matter.  6.  Both  liver  and  kidneys  are 
implicated, 

Mr.  White  considers  the  cardinal  principle  to  be  ''a 
maUries  mcrbi  circulating  with  the  blood  "  He  lliinks 
Dr.  Holland  is  wrong  in  blaming  the  kidneys ;  on  tlic 
contrary,  their  action  is  beneficial  in  removing  the 
offensive  matter.  He  thinks  the  gouty  poison  is  not 
identical  with  lithic  acid,  because  the  i)aroxysm  may 
occur  without  excess  of  this  acid  in  the  urine,  and  vite 
p^rsd^  (Wc  shall  sec  this  explained  by  Dr  Garrod,) 
IJut  tlic  remarkable  fact  in  Mr.  White's  personal  cx- 
Dcricncc  is  tlic  part  played  by  the  livo'  in  his  case. 
Whenever  he  adopted  the  patience  ant!  flannel  mtihod, 
the  fit  always  ended  in  a  violent  discharge  of  bile:  from 
both  the  .stomach  and  bowels-  This  he  could  always 
prevent  by  taking  four  medicines,  viz-  calomel,  colchi- 
cum,  alot*s,  and  ipecacuanha.  It  was  vcrj-  natural  for 
him  to  conclude  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  gout  ib 
the  liver      It  was  so  In  his  case,  and  such  a  ease  may 

^    On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gotit,' 
White,  Esq., '  Medical  Ga«:tlc;  1S48. 
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therefore  be  met  with  again.  But  it  remnins  true  that 
Sydenham's  experience  ia  much  more  common,  and 
that  tlie  stomach  is  generally  the  orj,'an  diicfly  dis- 
turbed. 


We  now  come  to  Dr.  Garrod^  whose  :^n;ilyscs 
of  the  fluids  in  gout  have  been  persevered  in  for  so 
maii>'  years,  and  wlio  seems  to  have  told  us  what  the 
ccmsa  continan  of  Sydenliam,  iht?  tiutieries  niorbi  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  tlic  ijuuty  poison  of  every  body, 
really  is. 

In   1S4S  I)r  Garrod  ascertained  that  the  blood  in 

font  aI\va>'S  contains  uric  (or  lilhic)  acid ;  and  that  it  is 
iminished  in  quantity,  or  is  absent  in  the  urine  ^fori 
a  fit.  So  thai  the  failure  in  its  excretion  by  the 
kidneys  seems  to  be  connected  widi  the  accession  of 
3  paroxysm,  when  the  uric  acid  is  throwti  upon 
the  joinL  No  uric  acid  is  found  in  the  blood  in 
rheumatism. 

In  185S  Dr.  Garrod  is  still  more  definite  in  his 
^miotjncements. 

In  acute  gout : — 

\,  The  urine  is  small  in  quantity',  and  the 
uric  acid  contained  in  it  is  diminished 

2,  As  the  attack  is  mitigated,  much  larger 
quantities  are  passed- 

3.  The  uric  acid  becomes  again  less,  but  not 
so  little  as  at  the  beginning. 

In  chronic  gout: — 

The  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  very  much 
diminished:   there  is  a  small  amount  of  albu- 
men ;  the  urea  remains  as  in  health. 
Between  the  attacks: — 

The  uric  acid  excreted  is  less  than  in  hoaltli. 
As  to  the  influence  of  tokfikum  (between  50  and 
60  analj'ses)  : — 

In  healthy  cases  either  a  sliyhi  diminution  of 

*  'Medical  GAxeEle;  1848^  '  Mcdico-Chintrgical  Transac- 
tions; 1848,  &c.&a 
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urine  and  uric  acid;  or  a  notable  diminution  of 
urine,  with  an  increase  of  uric  acid. 

In  recovering  cases,  no  positive  diangc;  or 
both  urine  and  uric  acid  diminishfd. 

The  conclusions  of  Dn  Garrod  respecting  the  action 
of  coichicum  are  : — 

I,  That  iliere  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  coichicum 
produces  its  effects  upon  the  system  by  causing  an 
increased  excretion  of  uric  acid, 

z  That  coichicum  is  not  aU^ys  a  diuretic, 

3.  That  coichicum  has  no  marked  influence  on  the 
urea, 

Dr,  Garrods  trcaCment  in  1S59  was  as  follows : — 

In  acute  gout — to  give  sonic  simple  <7/-^'a^W  battne 
with  moderate  do^cs  of  coichicum ;  if'  necessary,  pur- 
gatives, and  to  take  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  If 
the  patient  is  low,  acsquicarbonatc  of  ammonia,  and  no 
coichicum ;  cotlon  wool  and  oiled  silk,  and  a  small 
blister,  with  amylaceous  diet  and  diluents* 

In  chronic  gout — to  augment  die  various  secretions ; 
restore  the  digestive  organs ;  attend  to  the  local  mis- 
chief; to  regulate  carefully  the  diet;  and  to  give  a 
new  remedy,  earbimaU  of  Uthia^  which  forms  soluble 
salts  with  uric  acid. 

Mr.  Alixander  Ure}  in  1841,  proposed  as  a  chemi- 
cal remedy,  benzoic  add.  This  form^  hippiiric  acid 
and  hippiinle  of  *%oda  in  Mir  urine,  in  lh(^  £)Uicc,  as  he 
supposed,  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  soda.  In  1S49  Dr 
Garrodv  after  giving  benzoic  acid,  found,  indeed,  hip- 
puric  acid  in  the  urine,  but  that  the  amount  of  iu*ic 
acid  was  not  tlicreby  altered.  The  effect  of  the  fixed 
alkali  lithin  has  not  yet  tjeen  sulficiently  examined  to 
be  fully  ascertained;  but  Dr.  jas-  Duncan*  says,  in 
1865,  that  dilute  hydrochloric  add  with  cascarilla  is  of 
more  service  than  potash  or  Hthia  water. 

The  contradiction  on  tlic  subject  of  an  alkaline,  or 

'  ■  Mcdico-Chinir^ical  Transaction^/  1841. 
'  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journal/  1865, 


■ 
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an  acid  treatment,  is  very  remarkable.  Dr,  Todil,  m 
1843.  Dr  GaiTod,  and  othcjs  strongly  advocih:  alkalies; 
Dn  a  O.  Rt:cs,  Dn  Todd,  in  185  r>  and  Dn  Wm. 
Moore,  give  lemon -juice,  and  Dr  Duncan,  as  just 
noticed,  hydrochloric  acid.  Monsieur  Trusseau  (if  I 
may  mention  a  Continental  writer),  contends  that  as  to 
alkaline  preparations,  such  as  Carlsbad,  Vals,  aad 
Vichy  waters,  then:  is  not  a  more  dangerous  medication 
in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  advo- 
cate acids,  but  Peruvian  bark,  quoting  a  sentence  of 
Held,  who  said,  **  Uno  verbo,  cortex  Peruvianus  in 
podagra  divinum  est  rcmedium."  He  calls  Hannel  an 
evil  habit,  and  recommends  washing  in  cold  water  in 
summer,  wet  sliccts,  &c,,  to  accustom  the  body  to  resist 
cold. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  and  contradiction  there  is 
but  one  thing  respecting  gout  in  which  all  authors 
agrtt*,  namely,  tliat  it  rarely,  "if  ever,"  occurs  in  young 
persons.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  following  fragment  of 
personal  history  may  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
justify  ils  introduction.  My  family  has  been  subject 
to  gouL  Willinm  Sharp,  my  uncle,  wliom  I  succeetled 
as  a  surgeon  at  Bradford,  died  in  about  two  hours 
ffxjm  gout  transferred  from  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to 
the  stomadi.  While  on  a  visit  to  this  uncle  I  had  a 
fit  of  gout  in  the  great  lue,  ivAm  about  ten  ytars  old^ 
and  liavc  never  had  another.  This  entire  freedom 
since  from  gout  I  attribute,  under  God,  to  the  abun- 
dance of  exercise  taken  every  day.  Sydenham  pre- 
ferred riding  on  horseback  ;  this  I  practised  for  sixteen 
years,  but  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  from  the 
indigestion  it  caused  ;  since  that  time  all  my  exercise 
has  been  on  foot.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  add 
that  though  always  living  tempe^atGlJ^  I  have  never 
lived  abstemiously,  unless  drinking  only  Avater  till  I 
was  twenty-five  be  considered  abstemio^iR  living;  and 
that  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  piihaiUm  as  a 
remedy  for  indIg4?stion. 

On  looking  back  upon  this  brief  survey  of 
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medical  knowledge  of  gout,  a  crowd  of  reflections  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind.  Some  of  these  must  be 
noticed  before  the  subject  is  left 

The  hereditary  predisposition    does  exist  in  some 

families. 
It  may  be  successfully  kept  in  abeyance. 
Full  living,  indolence,  and  vexation  may  induce  gout 

in  any  one,  whether  predisposed  to  it  or  not. 
The  peccant  matter,  gout  poison,  or  urate  of  soda, 

should  be  viewed  as  a  product  of  the  disease, 

rather  than  as  the  maieries  morbi  or  disease  itself 
There  Is  a  previous  derangement  of  the   digestive 

organs,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  more  rarely  of 

the  liver. 
It  is  of  less  consequence  to  treat  cases  of  gout  as 

acute  or  chronic,  than  to   consider  whether   the 

patient  is  in  an  entonic  or  atonic  condition. 
To  eliminate  the  poison  of  gout  should  not  be  the 

primary  object  of  treatment. 
Treatment  by  evacuations  of  any  kind  is  a  mistake, 

and  in  the  end  does  harm- 
Chemical  treatment,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  a 

failure. 
Dn    Garrods  analyses,  confirmed  by  Dr.  Harley*s, 

are  positive  as  to   the  presence  of  uric  acid  or 

urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  of  gouty  persons ;  but 

they  arc  negative  as  to  the  action  of  colchicum 

upon  these  substances. 
Colchicum  is  as  useful  in  rheumatism  as  in  gout ; 

and  there  is  no  uric  acid  or  urate,  but  lactic  acid, 

in  rheumatism. 
The  manner  of  acting,  therefore,  of  small  doses  of 

colchicum,  is  as  entirely  unknown  to  us  as  is  that 

of  all  other  specifics. 
The  treatment  which   does   most  good   is   specific 

treatment,  which  is  silent  mid  secret     We  do  not 

know  its  nature  now,  and  I  believe  we  shall  never 

know  it. 
The  specifics  for  the  relief  of  the  gouty  paroxysm 
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which  wc  know  arc  bryonia,  colchicum,  rhus,  and 
cinchona. 

There  are  probably  others,  such  as  ash-Icaves  or 
seeds,  germander  (teucrium  chamaedrys),  ranun- 
culus, winter-cherry  (physaUs  allcakengi),  veratnim 
viride,  piper  methisticum. 

The  experience  of  Urs,  Todd.  Gairdner.  and  Gar- 
rod,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  "  silmi  and  peaceful'' 
action  of  colchtcum,  Is  strong  testimony  in  favour 
of  homoeopathic  or  specific  treatment 

The  advice  to  regulate  or  augment  the  secretions  is 
very  plausible,  but  it  is  fallacious.  If  we  cure 
disease  die  secretions  will  regiJate  themselves. 

To  restore  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  to  a 
healthy  state,  in  the  intervals  of  die  fits,  should  be 
the  first  object  in  tlic  treatment  of  gou(.  Pului' 
til/a  must  not  be  forgotten  m  cases  like  Sydcn* 
ham's ;  nov c/tamomiil<i  in  a  case  like  Mr  Anthony 
White's, 

Much  may  be  done  by  specific  medicines  ;  but  even 
these  must  in  the  end  fall,  unless  they  arc  seconded 
and  supported  by  a  suitable  manner  of  life 
regards  toed,  exercise,  and  peace  of  mind. 


as 


This  history  of  experiments  on  gout  is  a  fair  sample 
of  experimt.'nts  on  the  sick.  And  it  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  these?  e^xperimcnts,  which  have  been  earned 
on  for  three -and- twenty  centuries,  hnve  failed  to 
establish  a  principle  for  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
medicines. 

12.  Experimmb  on  tJte  hmlthy. 

-The  truest  vindication  of  these  experiments,  and 
therefore  the  most  becoming  introduction  to  the 
subject,  is  contained  in  the  (trst  sentence  of  ''The 
Great  instauration  "  of  Lord  Bacon  ; — 

"  Francis  of  Verulam 
thought  thus— 

"Of  the    state    of   learning. — That    it   is  neither 
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prosperous  nor  p-cally  advanced,  and  that  an  eniirefy 
different  way  from  any  known  to  our  predecessors 
must  be  opened  to  the  human  understanding,  and 
differcrU  tulps  be  obtained,  in  order  that  the  mind  may 
exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  the  nature  of  things," 

If  wc  substitute  the  word  "medicine"  for  ''learn- 
ing/' the  sentence  will  still  be  tnic  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  is  the  unanimous  confession  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  medicine,  that  as  a  science  it  is 
*'  neither  prosperous  nor  greatly  advanced  ;"  though  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  their  conviction  that  "an  entirely 
different  ft^ay"*  musi  be  optmed,  if  it  is  to  make  any 
great  advance.  Without  <:Aj>crjcnce  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  have  seemed  natur.il  that  sucli  a  conviction 
would  necessarily  follow  the  confef^on.  But  ttiis  has 
not  happened, 

le  is  the  truth  of  this  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon 
which  justified  Hahnemann,  and  which  justifies  us, 
in  his  and  in  our  endeavours  after  the  discovery  of  an 
entirely  different  way  from  any  known  to  our  pre* 
dccessors. 

And  the  way  proposed  and  entered  upon  by 
Hahnemann,  and  pursued  by  ourselves,  is  the  way 
of  learninjj  the  properties;  of  medicines  by  expen- 
meniin;!  with  them,  not  only  on  the  sick,  bu't  also  on 
the  healthy. 

As  two  Essays  (on  'Provings  in  Health/"  and 
Oft  the  "Physiological  Action  ^  Medicines")  have 
AlriNidy  been  occupied  with  this  subject,  I  will  oon- 
t«it  myscir  on  this  occa^on.  with  offering  only  a  few 
rvtnirks. 

I.  Let  us  not  aim  at  impossibilities.  In  undertaking 
,i\*Ht'  cxperimcrts  on  tlie  healthy,  it  is  of  j^'reat  tm- 
yofunce  that  we  limit  our  endeavours  within  the 
qouikU  cf  wlut  is  possible  to  us.  If  we  n<^lcct  this 
f'on,  much  time  and  effort  will  be  thrown  away, 
dull  reap  riisappointmenL  For  example,  if 
to  oitfsdvcs  to  find  out  the  tnanner  in 
Oil,  wc  shall  soon  get  out  of  our  depth. 
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and  our  labour  will  be  lost  I  know  tliat  some  do  not 
agree  with  ine  in  lliis  persuasion.  The  disciission  of 
it  cannot  be  entered  upon  at  present,  but  I  commend 
to  Uiose  who  differ  from  me  on  this  point  llie  following 
sentence  of  Sydenham : — 

"  However  much,  by  seriously  inclining  our  minds^ 
we  may  discover  what  nature  does,  and  by  what  organs 
she  (loGs  it,  the  way  in  which  she  does  it  will  always 
be  unknown  to  man"* 

2.  Let  us  not  stop  short  of  what  is  possible  to  ua.  It 
IS  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  fn'st  efforts  to  make 
progn;ss  in  a  new  [Kith  arc  defective.  And  many  arc 
now  disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  the  limitation  of 
these  experiments  on  healdi,  by  Hahnemann  and  his 
followers,  to  the  enumeration  of  symptoms,  is  not 
doinp  all  that  it  is  needful  to  do.  For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  what  is  beyond  our 
power;  it  is.  on  the  other  hand,  also  a  mistake  to 
neglect  to  aim  at  doing  all  that  is  within  our  power. 
It  has  oft<?n  been  contended  in  these  Essays,  that 
when  experiments  with  dnigs  in  health  are  under- 
taken, besides  the  phenomena  or  appearances  pro- 
duced, called  symptoms,  being  noted,  the  seat  of  these 
symptoms,  or  /Ae  organs  to  whkh  th^  belong,  slioald 
be  noted  alsa  It  is  freely  granted  that  the  connection 
between  a  symptom  and  its  oriein  may  sometimes  be 
very  difficult  to  trace;  but  it  will  not  be  argued  that  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  it — that  it  is  beyond  our  natural 
powers;  and  if  it  be  grantc<l  that  it  is  within  our 
power,  it  must  immediately  be  granted  that  it  forms 
part  of  our  duty. 

3.  Wc  arc  pursuing  "an  entirely  different  way  fi-oiii 
any  known  to  our  predecessors."  It  has  been  carncslly 
contended  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  only 
action  of  drugs  which  \%  required  of  them,  as  remedies 
in  disease,  is  that  which  iney  perform  "silently  and 

'  'Sydenham's  Works/ by  the  Sydenlium  Society,  Vol  n» 
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peaccFuUy."  This  is  the  acrion  which  was  fonncrly 
called  "  alterative,"  and  now  '*  specific."  These 
terms  imply  two  things : — ^that  tt  is  unaccompanied 
by  signs  perceptible  by  our  senses ;  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  tlie  manner  in  which  ii  is 
performed. 

The  general  adopcion  of  this  method  of  prescribing 
drugs  would  bring  about  a  greater  revolution  in  ihc 
practice  of  physic  than  has  ever  yet  been  dreamt  of. 
Aad  yet  it  is  obviously  in  the  riglu  direction.  **  Natiue 
15  pleased  with  simplicity,"  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
"  mor^  is  in  vain  where  less  will  serve."  All  real 
improvements  in  art  arc  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity. 

When  It  IS  considered  that  this  method  leads  to  the 
ignoring  of  all  established  indications;  to  the  renouncing 
of  all  former  intentions  ;  to  the  laying  aside  all  that  b 
usually  catlffd  *'  active  "  treatment ;  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  very  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  tliat  from  them  it  meets  with  very  determined 
opposition. 

To  see.  in  our  future  works  on  Materia  Medica,  no 
more  catalogues  of  drugs  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
"emetics"  and  "purgatives."  "diaphoretics"  and  "diu- 
retics/' "  sialagogues "  and  "  deobstruents.''  is  an  ^ 
anticipation  too  astounding  lo  be  contemplated  with  B 
equanimity  —  too  impossible  to  be  realised.  But " 
this  is  the  future  which  we  humbly  hope  is  before  the  m 
profession.  H 

And  when  the  pntyudiccs  of  education  and  the  power" 
of  preseni:  hiibits  have  been  overcome  by  the  force  of 
truth  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  what  a  beneficial  change 
will  have  been  brought  about!  Medicines,  instead  of 
being  nauseous  draugliis,  will  have  become  pleasant 
charms;  and  physicians,  instead  of  being  shunned  and 
dreaded,  especially  by  children,  will  be  welcomed  and 
loved. 

This  silent  and  peaceable  action  of  medicines, 
secret  and  hidden  from  our  knowledge  as  to  its 
manner,   but  very  visible    in    its    beneficial    effects, 
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is  the  "  entirely  different  ^vay  from  any  known  to  our 
predecessors"  which  it  is  our  happy  privik^^c  lo  advo- 
cate and  defend.  Instead  of  all  the  perturbative 
methods  of  the  past,  this  is  the  curative  method  of  the 
future. 

4,  The  experiments  with  drugs  in  health  are  the 
"different  helps"  which  Lord  Bacon  says  must  be 
obtained,  in  order  that  this  entirely  difterent  way  may 
be  opened. 

We  want  to  learn  of  a  drug,  not  whether  it  is  a  pur- 
gative or  a  diurciic,  but  what  is  its  specific  action— that 
action  which  is  adisturbiny^actioninhtallh,  andasiltDl 
and  peaceful  action  as  a  remedy  iii'di:^ea5e.  Experi- 
ments In  hcaltli  arc  Ac/fis  in  the  acquirement  uf  tliis 
knowledge.  The  specific  action  of  a  vcrj-  few  drugs 
has  been  discovered  accidentally.  The  experiments  in 
hcaldi  which  have  already  been  instituted  have  helped 
to  incrca.sc  this  number  greatly  ;  a  continuance  of  them 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  add  many  more  to  the 
list,  and  to  malce^our  knowledge  of  them  much  mom 

perfect 

I 

5-  The  help  which  Hahnemann  got  from  these 
experiments  was  obtairied  by  observing  the  simi- 
larity of  the  syntpfoms  produced  by  ihem  lo  those 
of  disc?a-ses ;  and  he  prescribed  according  to  this 
similarity. 

The  help  which  I  am  now  seeking  to  obtain  is  by 
observing  the  seal  of  the  aaion  of  drugs,  and  its 
identity  witli  that  of  diseases ;  so  that  a  drug  may  be 
prescribed  which  has  its  action  where  the  disease  is 
principally  situated. 

There  cannot  be  a  question  that  this  is  more 
definite  knowledge  than  that  obtained  by  the  mere 
observation  of  symptoms.  And  if  more  definite, 
tlien  in  the  same  proportion  must  it  be  more 
valuable. 


6.  When  this  identification  of  the  seat  of  the  action 
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of  the  causes  of  disease,  with  the  scat  of  the  action 
of  each  ilrug,  has  to  some  extent  been  accomplished, 
a  further  7ic/fi  may  be  sought  from  experiments 
in  health,  by  the  discovery  of  the  similariCy  and 
contrariety  in  the  Jkinds  of  action  of  diseases  and 
drugs. 

After  observing  the  symptoms,  or  signs  of  an 
action ;  and  after  discovering  its  seat,  or  the 
ot^ns  in  which  it  is  taking  place;  we  may  try  to 
learn  what  sort  of  action  it  is.  This  is  a  further 
step  in  advance,  and  consequently  the  difTicuUies  vill 
increase- 

In  the  study  of  nature  our  first  task  is  tlie  observa- 
tion of  facts.  This  iKlongs  to  our  bodily  senses,  and 
tlic  value  of  the  performance  of  the  task  »  determined 
by  its  accuracy.  The  difficulttcA  which  beset  the  duty, 
arc  the  imperfections  of  our  senses,  and  our  hastiness 
in  using  them.  Our  next  task  is  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts,  the  learning  their  true  meaning.  This 
belongs  to  the  mind.  The  difficulties  which  hinder  its 
being  rightly  performed,  are  the  weakness  of  our 
mental  faculties,  and  the  strong  tendency  which  exists 
in  us  to  invent  hypotheses,  that  is,  to  guess  at  inter- 
pretations, rather  than  wait  till  die  mind  can  observe 
them, 

Wlien,  therefore,  we  endeavour  to  discover  die  kind 
of  action  which  a  disease  or  a  drug  Is  profliicing-  in  an 
organ»  we  mnnot  exercise  loo  much  caution.  The 
observations  must  be  wary  and  prolonged  to  learn  the 
facts  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  use  of  words  which  simply  express  the  facts 
observed,  and  which  do  not  suggest  any  hypotlietical 
explanation.  For  instance,  if  we  see  vessds  become 
smaller  or  larger  than  they  were  before,  instead  of  call- 
ing this  a  stimulant,  an  astrin;^nt,  or  a  relaxant  effect, 
let  us  be  content  to  say  of  the  vessels,  as  wc  say  of  the 
pupil,  iJiat  lhe>'  are  contracted  or  dilated.  The  same 
caution  is,  if  possible,  still  more  imperatively  required 
when  the  mind  attempts  to  interpret  tlic  meaning  of 
the  facts. 
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?•  It  ma>'  be  noted  in  this  place,  that  the  fact  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  difference  bct^veen  the  tlis- 
turbin^  action  in  health  and  the  peaceful  action  in 
disease,  is  ihc  difference  in  the  dose,  Organs  in  a  state 
of  health  are,  generally,  not  disturbed  by  a  dose  which 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  sufficient  to  act  upon  them 
Curatively  in  disease. 

Different  doses  of  tlie  same  tlrug  sometimes  act 
upon  different  organs  of  the  body  in  health ;  but  doses, 
smaller  than  those  given  in  health,  can  always  be 
found,  which  act  upon  the  corresponding  orgars  in 
descasc. 

The  subjea  of  doses  is  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
for  dispassionate  and  very  careful  enquiry  and  obser- 
vation ;  but  it  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
obscurity.  The  motto  for  it  Lord  Bacon  has  given  us 
in  these  words  : — 

"  In  all  our  investigations  of  nature  we  must  observe 
wliat  ifuanlity  or  do»e  of  the  body  is  requisiu:  for  a 
given  effect ;  and  must  guard  ourselves  from  estimating 
it  at  coo  much  or  too  little." 

8,  Let  us  also  note,  once  more,  the  direct  object 
and  the  use  of  these  experiments  in  health.  They  arc 
these  :— 

First  To  learn  the  action  of  eich  drug  by  itself, 
unmixed  with  other  drugs. 

Second-  To  learn  the  action  of  dr«g«,  uncomplicated 
with  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Third.  To  discover  the  specific  action  of  each 
drug:  that  is,  tn  learn  the.  organs  upon  which  it  acts, 
and  the  kind  of  action. 

Fourth.  To  apply  these  discoveries  to  tlie  treat- 
ment of  disease  :  experience  having  taught  us  that  the 
samc!  organs  wliich  are  disturbed  in  health  by  certain 
doses,  are  silently  and  peacefully  cured  in  disease,  by 
certain  smaller  doses, 

cj.  Let  us  observe  the  indirect  uses  of  these  experi- 
ments.    One  branch  of  knowledge  can  generally  thrmv 
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some  ligKt  upon  another,  and  this  indirect  use  is  not 
wanting  in  experiments  upon  the  healthy.  If  wc  taJ:c 
the  drugs  which  are  known  by  experience  to  have  » 
useful  specific  action  in  a  particular  disease,  and  make 
comparalivc  experiments  with  them  in  health,  we  are 
sure  to  gain  some  information  as  to  the  seat  or  nature 
of  the  disease  in  question. 

We  have  lately  been  studying  gout,  I  may  surest, 
in  illustration  of  the  last  remark,  that  if  we  were  to  lake 
up  this  disease,  and  examine  the  drugs  given  for  it  as 
remedies,  it  is  obvious  that,  at  Parting,  wc  must  lay 
aside  ilic  remedies  given  on  the  evacuating  plan ;  we 
must  also  lay  aside  such  disputes  as  whether  culd  pur- 
gatives, like  Epsom  salts,  or  warm  ones*  like  jalap,  arc  to 
be  employed  ;  or,  whether  alkalies  or  acids  arc  to  be 
preferred  ;  and,  for  the  present  at  least*  wc  must  lay 
a^dc  the  tentative  experiments  of  the  chemist^  such 
as  the  benzoic  acid  of  Mr.  Ure,  the  alkaline  lithia  of 
Dr  Garrod,  and  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  suggested 
by  Liebig.  Only  the  specifics  remain  ;  these  may  be 
taken,  and  a  comparative  examtnatton  be  made,  in 
order  to  discover  what  there  is  in  common  in  their 
action  in  health.  The  reilcx  benefit  would  be  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  nature  nf  gout. 

The  drugs  are  such  as  bryonia.  colchicum,  rhus,  and 
cinchona  ;  Pulsatilla,  nux  vomica,  rhubarb,  and  sulphur. 
Let  me  propose  as  a  subject  of  study,  the  question'— 
How  far  du  diesc  drugs  agree  in  their  symptoms,  and 
in  the  seat  and  nature  of  their  specific  action  ? 

In  tlic  same  manner  the  principal  known  reme<lies 
for  other  aihncnts  may  be  studied,  f.g.  ipecacuanha, 
sambucus,  and  arsenic,  for  astlima. 

The  curative  action  of  even  a  single  remedy  in  a 
disease,  the  pathology  of  which  is  obscure,  may  throw 
considerable  light  upon  tlut  obscure  pathology,  simply 
in  consetjuence  of  the  experin^ents  madt^  with  the 
remedy  in  health.  To  my  mind  ckamomilla,  has  done 
this  for  some  cases  of  diabetes. 


10.  Another  indirect  use  of  experiments  with  dnigs 
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upon  the  healthy,  tt  awakens  attention  to  the  possible 
diffitnmce  of  casps  whoso,  symptoms  are  similar.  It  is 
a  fact  that  cases  of  disease  present  themselves,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  so  similar  that  ihey  may 
readily  be  considered  cases  of  the  same  disease :  but 
the  causes  of  which  are  so  different  that,  to  confound 
them  in  this  way.  would  be  to  make  a  serious  mistake 
For  example:  Belladonna  maybe  so  taken  in  health 
as  to  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever.  This 
has  often  happened.  Ihit  this  similar  of  scarlet  fever 
has  never  been  communicated  to  others  in  the  manner 
that  real  scarlet  fever  is.  It  is  wanting,  therefore,  in 
the  infectious  or  contagious  element,  which  is  the  true 
cause  of  genuine  scarlet  fever. 

I K  It  may  be  wortli  while  to  repeat  thai  the  infor* 
mation  sought  from  these  experiments  is  derived 
mainly  from  two  sources.  The  more  severe  cfiects  of 
drugs  arc  learned  from  cases  of  poisoning,  in  wliatcver 
way  brought  about;  the  less  severe  from  voluntary 
provings.  On  tliis  account  Christison  on  Poisons,  and 
udier  similar  publications,  arc  very  valuablu,  in  a 
direction  not  contemplated  by  tlieue  writcr^i  on  "  Legal 
Medicine" 

12.  Some  of  the  effects  of  drugs  can  be  obtained  by 
the  topical  application  of  them ;  and  Uiesc  become 
striking  proofs  of  local  action.  For  example  :  The 
pupil  of  one  eye  may  be  dilated  to  the  uttermost  by 
bcUadcHna  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  person, 
the  pupil  of  tlie  other  eye  may  be  contracted  to  the 
siie  of  a  small  pin's  head,  by  the  Calabar  ^ean.  Hut 
generally  the  exjierimcms  are  made  by  the  dnig  being 
taken  internally.  In  many  instances  the  effects  are 
thp  same,  whc^ther  the  dnig  is  swallowed  or  introduced 
through  a  wound  in  any  p,irt  of  the  body.  On  the 
other  hard,  of  animal  poisons,  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  those  which  arc  most  deadly  when  inserted  by  a 
wound,  may  often  be  swallowed  without  any  injuriotis 
effect. 
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13,  Many  drugs  act  powerfully  upon  more  organs 
than  one ;  and  the  more  thurc  arc  of  points  of  contact 
bctAveen  the  drug  and  the  disease,  the  greater  is  the 
confidence  with  which  it  may  be  prescribed.  For  ex- 
ample :  For  a  feverish  headache  belladonna  may  be 
given  as  a  remedy*  If.  in  addition  to  the  headache, 
there  is  an  inllamed  cunjuncdva,  the  Ix^lladonna  may 
bcgiven  with  increased  expectation  of  good.  If  fimher, 
the  throat  is  inflamed,  the  probability-  of  success  U  sdll 
greater.  If,  to  all  these  svmpioms  lliere  is  added  a 
scarlet  rash,  the  probability  becomesalmost  a  certainty: 
provided  dut  the  inHammatory  condition  of  these 
several  parts  is  not  complicated  witli  gnivc  symptoms 
of  some  oilier  kind,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  such  as  to 
change  essentially  the  character  of  the  case. 

In  like  manner,  a  patient  suffering  from  colic,  or 
spasmodic  pain  in  the  bowels,  may  be  relieved  by  nux 
vomica.  If  there  are  also  cramps,  or  tuvitchings  in  the 
extremities,  it  will  almost  certainly  succeed.  So,  in 
cases  pointing  tu  ipecacuanha,  if,  in  addition  to  the 
other  symptoms,  :here  is  nausea  or  sickness,  it  may  be 
given  vith  great  confidence.  Again,  soma  affections 
of  the  lieart  arc  cured  by  spigelia ;  the  cure  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  effected,  if  there  is  also  in  the  ca% 
neuralgic  pain  about  the  eyes, 

14.  These  remarks  cannot  be  concluded  without  the  . 
expression  of  regret  that  many  provings  of  drugs  have  ' 
been  publislied,  in  which  a  great  want  of  seriousness ! 
and   distinctness;   of  object    is   apparent     Others    are 
disfigured  by   a   multitude  of   in¥;igni6cant   sensatioofi' 
and  observations,  calculated  rather  to  bring  disgrace  ■ 
upon    ihe    physician    than    l>enefit    to    the    patient  j 
The  undertaking  is  one  which  should  be  promoiM  by 
every  mcmlxu-  of  our  body,  but  it  ^diould  be  warily 
done,  with  a  clear  purpose  in  the  mind,  with  thoughtful! 
gravity,  with  active  suspicion  of  error,  and  with  free- ! 
dom  from  bias  towards  any  foregone  conclusion. 

We  are  now  able  to  answer  the  question  with  which 
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this  Essay  commenced.  How  is  tho  action  of  clrugs 
to  be  discovered  ?  Not  in  any  of  the.  ways  hitherto 
commonly  piiisued ;  but  in  a  new  wa>\  First,  hy  ex- 
periments made  lipon  ourselves  and  our  friends  while 
in  a  state  of  health.  By  lltese  experiments  we  learn 
the  power  of  which  drugs  posj^css  to  disturb  the  health 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  also  how  each 
dnig  may  be  characterised,  and  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  And  secondly,  by  jiving  trtem  to  the  sick 
under  the  guidance  of  the  results  thus  obtained  in 
hcaldi.     In  this  way  we  learn  their  iewAV/f  powers. 

The  only  difference,  in  respect  to  the  clnig.  bet^veen 
the  experiments  in  health  and  die  prescriptions  in  sick- 
ness is  the  quantity  or  dose  to  be  takea  In  the  ex- 
periments the  dose  must  be  large  enough  to  j>roduce 
symptoms  ol  disturbance  in  some  or^ns  of  tiie  bmly. 
In  the  prescriptions  the  dose  must  be  small  enough  to 
avoid  causing  such  symptoms,  but  large  enough  to  act 
curalivcly,  though  peacefully,  upon  the  diseased  (xu^ts. 


May  I  without  presumption  conclude  this  Essay  by 
addressing  a  few  words  of  encouragement  lo  those  of 
my  medical  brethren  who  have  tolled  through  a  practi^ 
cal  trial  of  hom(i:o|jathy  amidst  m\ich  discouragement 
and  obloquy  ;  and  also  to  those  who  are  l>cgiiuiing  lo 
find  themselves  mistaken  in  ihe  condemnation  of 
homcco|>athy  in  which  tht;y  have  hitherto  jolnii^i  ? 

Our  medical  auUioridcs,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our 
colleagues,  headed  by  the  late  Sir  Dcnjamin  Hrxxlic, 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  speak  of  homoeopath  iats 
and  to  treat  them  as  impostors  or  fool*;  ;  forfeiting 
that  they  are  men  educated  like  lhemselve*>,  tJiat  they 
have  investigated  Hahnemann's  system  with  a  free 
spirit  and  in  a  practical  manner,  and  have  con- 
scientiously adopted  what  in  it  they  believe  to  be  true. 
It  IS  a  great  and  unjust  indignity,  and,  unless  it  is 
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repudiated,  it  will  one  day  recoil  with  heivy  severity 
upon  themselves. 

Let  us  not  desire  the  evil  day.  Let  us  rest  assured 
that  It  is  sufficient  for  ourselves  to  know  that  the  self- 
denial,  discomfort,  and  pain  undergone,  and  the 
amount  of  time  and  thought  expended  on  such 
experiments  in  health,  as  were  begun  by  Hahnemann, 
and  have  been  carried  on  since  by  many  others,  are  a 
sufficient  testimony  of  our  honesty ;  and  that  the 
successful  results  with  which  these  labours  have  been 
crowned,  are  a  good  proof  of  at  least  an  average 
.amount  of  intelligence  and  sense. 

While  many  have  thus  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
labourers,  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  appropriate  the 
labours.  But  the  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
during  the  last  few  years,  to  introduce  homoeopathic 
riwcdies  as  new  discoveries,  or  accidental  obscrva- 
tions.  are  surprisingly  puerile.  The  authors  must 
haw  forgotten  the  declaration  which  we  have  on  the 
l^j^tsl  authority,  "There  is  nothing  hidden  which 
shall  not  be  known/' 

Ui*rpily*  ^^^  *'^^  '^  ^^^^  turning.  Some  of  our 
ciflinoi^t  men,  who,  through  unacquaintance  with  the 
U*^t^  wort!  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of 
\^rtil<HWWtion,  have  gained  this  information,  and  are 
Kv^iWi^  ^^  acknowledge  their  mistake. 

^VV'^^  1  doubt  not,  will  be  followed  by  others,  and 
;  iV  >^^'^l*  useful  truth  will  prevail  and  patient  con- 
^^v.Ns'^^'^*^^  ^*"  triumph, 

"  v,^  v-^v*^i'  truth  may  not  be  Hahnemann's  homceo- 
V^     \jilunx\l  but  a  system  of  therapeutics  springinfj 
'^    ;    ^t  \YSti^m  matured  by  degrees,  freed  from  all 
iV  O^'K^'-v  ami  founded  upon  a  sure  basis. 
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"  God  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them." 

ECCLESIASTICUS  XXXvIiL  + 


ANALYSIS- 


What  is  the  action  of  drugs  ? 

What  is  Life? 

What  is  the  action  of  drugs  ? 

1.  The  action  of  drugs  is  injurious  in  health. 

2.  It  is  curative  in  disease. 

3.  It  is  consecutive, 

4-  It  is  local  or  partial 

5.  It  aflfects  the  same  part  in  disease  as  in  health, 

6.  It  is  characteristic  of  each  drug. 

7.  It  differs  with  the  dose. 
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"  Wc  want  to  learn  distinctly  and  clearly  wliat  is  the  action 
of  drugs."  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 


"  We  want  to  Imm  distinetty  and  dmrly  what  i$  the 
(uiioH-  of  drugs ^^  It  is  implied  in  this  sentence  from 
Sir  Thomas  WaLson'i>  recent  inaugural  address  to 
tilt:  Clinicd  Society  of  London,  that,  up  to  the  i^resent 
time,  the  action  of  drugs  is  net  distinctly  and  clearly 
known* 

Sir  William  Gull,  in  his  address  on  "  Clinical  Obser- 
vation/' lately  delivered  at  Oxfcrd,  makes  the  acknow* 
ledgment  itself,  "  Mv  subject/'  he  says,  "  lies  on  the 
confines  of  human    knowledge  ;    and  too  often   the 

*  First  publislicd  in  r8?2- 

Since  thb  Esaay  was  printed,  I  have  had  tlicprivjlqjc  of 
hi^nng  the  !ieconci  of  Dr,  Rrisfovvc's  Cn>ont«n  I-ec^u^t■s  at 
tlic  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  on  "  Disease  and  its 
RcmeLli;iI  Treatment/'  and  of  reading  a  report  of  the  three 
lectures  (tn  the  'Lancet '  for  March  23^  1x72.) 

These  Lectures.  I  rcgrcl  lo  say.  are  inelaiiclioly  iuid 
diacourapng.  At  the  end  Dr.  Bnatowc  says,  "It  is  ciswr 
to  ptill  down  thftn  to  build  u|>;"  which  tcftlirtc.^  what  the 
tenor  of  his  Lectun^  has  been.  And  truly  a  more  ruinous 
pulling  down  of  all  so-called  orthodox  treatment  is  scarcely 
possible. 

Another  London  physician,   Dr.  Alfred  Meadows,  Iam 
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highest  effort  of  the  clinical  student  is  to  arrive  at 
soipe  feeble  probability,  in  the  presence  of  uncertain, 
or  even  delusive  evidence,"  Again  he  says :  "  We 
have  no  ignorance  to  cloak,  for  we  confess  iL" 

Any  effort,  therefore,  to  remove  some  of  this  ignor- 
ance, and  to  make  our  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  their 
therapeutic  use,  more  distinct  and  clear,  by  whomso- 
ever made,  and  howsoever  slight  its  success,  may 
claim  to  be  received  with  courtesy,  and  to  be  criticised 
with  forbearance. 

If  we  enquire  what  facts  are  known  which  help  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  question, 
several  subjects  require  investigation  : — 

L  In  what  way  is  the  action  of  drugs  to  be  dis- 
covered ? 

II,  What  is  the  action  of  drugs  ? 

III.  How  is  the  action  of  each  drug  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  all  others  ? 

IV.  What  is  the  kind  of  action  of  drugs  ? 

V,  What  is  the  action  of  small  doses  ? 
VL  Is  there  a  law  for  the  dose  ? 

Part  II. 

t'V  firiit  question  has  been  answered  in  the  preced- 
i»it  t^v-ay ;  the  second  is  now  taken  up : — 

K.>;i*;KNt  A  Taper,  (in  'The  Practitioner'  for   May,    1871,) 
«4:^v«>  >N'S*n7i  with  this  sentence  : — 

tt  i\  iWKK-mably  true  that  the  present  state  of  therapeu- 

Kv  a^  ^vK  s^  chaotic  confusion.     Probably  at  no  time  in  the 
Vv^^^  >■*  i*w<Ji*^in^  have  there  been  greater  differences   of 

v^^.vsi  »  K^Artl  to  the  healing  power  of  drugs  than  exist  in 

v'^  ^;(6%\\»iwing  !ind  unfair  part  which  the  authorities  of 
^    ^  'vvK>:c^  AuO  indeed  the  great  bulk  of  our  profession,  are 

.^v-v  '*v^^^*^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^^  '"^'^  ^^°  ^^^  diligently  and 
7.*N^\\.  th^.*u^h  with  all  human  infirmities,  labouring  to 
^  V  *t*  ^*4Uvthing  more  substantial  upon  these  ruins,  and  to 
vN  ^'i"^  ^^^^"^^  *^"*  ^^  *^^^  chaotic  confusion,  and  the 
'^  l^j^  uiciulness  of  the  results  of  these  labours,  will  be 
.,svAs^  Javi  acknowledged  by  another  generation.     (1872.) 
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What  is  the  actjow  of  drugs  ? 

How  difficult  it  Is  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of 
intelligent  and  educated  men  have  been  diligently 
engaged,  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  years,  in 
searching  for  it  without  success.  After  all  these 
generations  have  come  and  passed  away,  the  head  of 
the  present  one  exclaims.  "  We  want  to  learn  dtslincdy 
and  clearly  what  is  the  action  of  drugs/' 

The  difficulty  will  be  diminished  if  we  first  enquire. 
What  is  there  about  the  subject  which  is  not  know- 
able,  which  we  cannot  learn  ?  Our  faculties  being 
finite,  our  knowledge  must  have  limits.  After  ascer- 
taining this,  wc  may.  with  more  hopefulness,  ask. 
What  is  there  we  can^  and  ought  to  know  ? 

Before  we  come  to  the  question  directly  proposed. 
What  is  the  action  of  drugs?  the  present  state  of  the 
enquiry  renders  it  necessary  to  ask  another  cjuestioni 
physiologically  speaking, 

This  word,  more  frequently  used,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  passes  in  ordinary  conversation  and  reading 
without  question.  Every  one  attaches  to  it  an  idea, 
more  or  leas  vague,  of  his  own  ;  and  this  is  sufficient 
for  the  common  intercourse  of  mcr.  But  knowledge 
can  make  no  progress  so  long  as  words  are  used  with 
vague  meanings.  Knowledge  has  to  do  with  Uiings; 
anci  unless  words  distiucUy  express  things,  instead  of 
teaching,  they  only  conceal  ignorance.  There  have 
beer  many  attempts  to  explain  and  define  the  meaning 
of  the  word  life. 

It  would  occupy  mc  too  long  to  state,  even  in  the 
briefest  manner,  Uic  efforts  of  ihc  ancients  on  this 
subject ;  nuny  summarlcti  of  them  arc  contained  in  the 
works  of  modern  writers. 

The  philosophers  and  physicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  beginning  with    Van    Ilclmonc  and  Sylvt 
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vrtv  oxcitcd  and  charmed  by  the  birth  of  chemistry  ; 
r,n4i  ir  is  not  surprising  that  living  bodies  were  trans- 
f.^niuxl  into  brewing  vats  and  alembics,  living  pheno- 
mena into  fermentations  and  distillings,  and  Itfe  meant 
ckimual  affinity. 

In  the  eighteenth  cpntury  all  this  was  changed  by 
Borelli,  Baglivi>  and  Boerhaave,  and  mechanics  and 
mathematics  sat  upon  the  throne  from  which  chemistry- 
had  been  driven.  Living  bodies  became  hydraulic 
machines ;  arithmetical  calculations  and  algebraic 
equations  filled  the  pages  of  books  on  medicine,  living 
phenomena  were  the  working  of  the  pump,  and  life 
meant  the  laws  of  mechajius. 

In  the  Croonian  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  i  788,  Dr.  George  Fordyce  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  life  is  an  attraction  similar  to  the  attraction 
of  gravitation.     Hfe  says  : — 

"  If  two  simple  particles  of  matter,  not  farther  distant 
l\\>ni  one  another  than  the  sun  is  from  the  earth,  were 
Mh  at  perfect  rest,  these  two  particles  would  instantly 
Jv^in  to  move  towards  each  other,  if  no  other  particles 
o:  lailtcr  whatever  existed.  .  .  .  Motions  produced 
'  ;his  way  I  call  original  motions  ;  other  motions  are 
^v^'^iuunicatcd  motions,  ,  ,  ,  It  happens  frequently 
,\\\  tiic  motions  in  the  animal  body  are  increased 
vfcJvut  any  alteration  of  external  applications  to  it,  as 
,  v^  itKTease  of  the  circulation.  This  motion  must, 
.  V'VUHV,  be  original  and  not  communicated/'^ 

^*  i!\o  wntraction  of  a  muscle  is  an  original  motion, 
,  ,.  ,v\'  l*v  the  attraction  of  its  particles  drawing  them 
\...\i    u*  oach  other.      This   attraction    operates  at 

,.,i.\VN  lil^t'  the  attraction   of  gravitation,  without 
...v,-»ss\''AU^  means  of  communication ;  it  is  the  '' ai~ 
.  ,'■  .;/;/'  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

V  ^  K  is  luve  endeavoured  to  identify  vital  phenomena 
V  ^;^vi*-K\il  opiTations,  and  so  to  understand  life  to 

^..o.v  vV  mul   of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
..v'.vxv\i  that  neither  chemistry,  nor  mechanics,  nor 
11\il  Tuns/  abridged,  vol.  xvi,  page  362, 
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the  other  forces  acting  upon  inorganic  matter,  were 
adequate  to  the  task  assigned  tlieni ;  and  vigorous 
efforts  wert?  made  by  Sialil  Hoffmann,  and  others,  to 
personify  a  viiat principle,  and  to  make  this  the  mean- 
ing of  life 

Three  different  kinds  of  vital  principles  tic^came  rival 
compctiioi-s  for  prc-cminencc-  One  was  an  immaterial 
or  spiritual  principle ;  another  was  neither  spirit  nor 
matter,  bu:  an  inconceivable  somcthinjj  between  the 
two ;  a  diird  was  material,  but  siibde  and  refined. 

Stahl  sup]iosed  that  the  soul  of  man  gm^ems  tlie 
whole  economy  of  his  body ;  he  even  thought  that  all 
nioiion  rcciuircs  the  aitl  of  a  spiriiu;i]  motive  agency; 
and  with  him  Uje  meant  the  ratiojtal  aitd  immaicrial 

SQUi 

Hoffmann,  his  colleague  in  the  same  university, 
refuted  Suhl,  and  maintained  that  "the  principal  of 
life  which  animates  a  man  is  of  a  medium  nature 
between  the  soul  and  die  body."  He  called  it  €(hcr^ 
thought  it  was  present  everywhere  (was  it  a  "  motie  of 
motion"  in  die  ether?),  and  with  him  this  was  tlie 
meauui^  of  life. 

1' Icming  (in  Holland)  and  many  others  have  imagined 
"  vital  spirits'*  or  a  "  nervous  (iuid"  absolutely  maccriaL 
It  was  said  to  be  an  exhalation  from  die  bloody  and 
that  it  circulated  dirough  the  nerves,  which  were 
imaginary  cylinders.  Widi  these  physicians  the  ftcrp- 
ousjluid  was  the  meaning  of  life. 

Sir  William  Lawrence  ranks  John  Hunter  among 
these.  He  says ;  "  Mr.  Hunter  has  a  good,  stibstantial 
sort  of  living  principle  ;  he  seems  to  have  no  taste  for 
immaterial  agents,  or  for  subtle  matters.  His  maifria 
viiiT  x%  somethirg  tangible/'^  This  is  a  misljd:&  John 
Hunter's  notions  of  the  vital  principle  are  generally 
given  in  negatives.  For  example— "  Life  Ls  not  ac- 
tion."^    This  is  said  with  rcf(!rence  to  his  well-known 

'  'Lectures  on  Physiology'  by  W-  Lawrence,  F.R,S.  1872, 
piige73. 

-  '  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery/  The  ivorks  of 
John  Hunter,  RR.&,  1835,  vol  I,  page  224, 
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experiments  with  eggs,  *'  Life  is  not  orgnnisation  : 
liicy  arc  two  difft!rf:nt  things"  Again:  "Thct  living 
principli?  in  its<rlf  is  not  in  the  loa^t  mfchanici) :  neither 
docs  it  arise  from,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  connected  with 
any  mechanical  principle,"  In  the  same  manner  he 
denies  that  it  is  En  any  sense  chemical.  Again  he  says  : 
"Animal  matter  may  be  in  two  slates:  in  ont:  it  is 
endowed  with  the  living  principle ;  in  the  odier  it  is 
deprived  of  it.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  principle 
called  /yt  cannot  arise  from  the  pcaiHar  modification 
of  matter  (in  or^nised  bodies),  because  the  same 
modification  exists  when  this  principal  is  no  more." 
On  the  positive  side  Munter  says  little  more  tlian  this: 
"  Animal  matter  is  endowed  with  a  principle  called,  in 
common  lanj^uage,  lifi^.  This  principle  is,  perhaps, 
conceived  of  with  more  difficulty  than  any  other  in 
nature,  wliich  arises  from  it  being  more  complex  in  its 
effects  than  any  other"  And  once  more  he  says :  "  It 
may  be  thought  necessary  I  should  ^ive  a  definition  of 
what  I  call  the  living  principle,  ho  far,  then,  as  1 
have  used  the  term,  I  mean  lo  express  lliat  principle 
which  preserves  tlic  body  from  dissolution  with  or 
without  action,  and  h  the  cau^  of  all  its  actions.** 
The  experiments  which  proved  to  him  that  the  blood 
(as  well  as  solids)  possesses  this  living  principle  arc 
well  known. 

Another  line  of  thought  and  research  has  also  been 
followed  with  no  better  result  as  to  its  primar)'  object, 
but  which  has  led  to  the  tliscovery  of  some  xery  useful 
facts.  These  investij^ations  liave  entwined  themselves 
round  the  word  "  irritability."  This  word  was  first 
used  by  Francis  Glisson,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  the  middle  of  the  i;th  century.  He 
recognised  in  the  living  solid  tissues  a  force  which  he 
rrgnrdrd  as  a  sufHcit^nt  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  and  he  called  it  "irritability."  His'views  were 
not  supported  by  experiments,  nor  was  living  irritability 
distinguished  from  dead  elasticity  till  about  a  lumdred 
years  later-  Then  Haller  published  the  results  of  his 
indefatigable  labours  on  this  subject,  and  plainly  proved 
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a^  facts  the  irritability  of  living  miL^clei^  :ind  the  sensi<^ 
Ijilily  of  living  nerve*.  These  invest igntions  of  Haller 
Uitl  tlie  fmindntion  of  a  useful  physiolofiy — lliat  \%  a 
physiology  of  facts.  But  l]ie  iiivL*terate  tendc^ncy  to 
speculate  soon  showed  itself  again,  and  the  word 
"irritability"  and  its  synonym  "excitability '' became, 
in  the  imagination  of  John  Brown,  the  meaning 
of  li/f. 

This  view  has  been  adopter!  by  Dr  Fletcher,  of 
Kdinburgh — a  teacher  who  ranks  high  in  tlie  estima- 
tion of  some  of  our  contemporaries.     He  says  ; — 

'*It  was  not  till  the  time  of  John  Brcwn  —  the 
vagabond  and  dcspiscci,  but  talented  John  Brown — 
that  lx>th  humoralism  and  autocratcjaism  (the  doctrine 
of  Stah!)  were  entirely  exploded,  and  that  the  true 
iniluence  of  irritabilit>'^or  excitability,  as  he  called  it, 
was  pointed  out  As  life  has  been  shown  to  consist  of 
c^r/uin  phenGfnma  resulting  from  the  action  of  certain 
powcn  upon  a  ciriain  stiscepitbilUy^  the  balance  of 
which  constituted  healdi,  so  a  loss  of  this  balance  was 
shown  for  the  first  lime  to  constitutcdiscase."  '"'Health 
and  disease.'  says  John  Brown,  'are  the  same  state, 
depending  on  the  same  cause  —  that  is,  excitement, 
varying  only  in  degree:'  a  sentence  which  should  be 
indelibly  impressed  un  the  minds  of  pathologists," 
*'  Brown  was  wrong  in  considering  his  excitability  as 
imparted  to  every  man  in  a  certain  proportion  at  birth, 
and  not  ratlicr  continually  renewed;  he  wa»  wrong  in 
making  it  in  ever)-  part  of  the  body  of  the  same  nature, 
and  not  everywhere  different ;  and,  above  all,  he  was 
wrong  in  allowing  his  doctrine  conoerning  asthenic  dis- 
easeii,  including  most  cases  of  indammation  and  fever, 
to  lead  to  the  most  pernicious  employment  of  general 
stimuli  to  the  neglect  of  blood-letting  in  practice."  Dr. 
I'lctther  concludes  thus:  "It  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  that  every  organ  of  the  body  has  a  peculiar 
kind  of  />r/VfiAi7iV>v  adapting  it  to  be  actod  upon  by 
certain  stimuli  more  remarkably  than  byotli<:rs;  and 
tliat  it  is  owing  to  this  peculiar  susceptibility  in  certain 
oi^pjis  of  certain  impressions,  that  particular  exciting 
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luses,  r^.  contagions,  however  applied,  produce  3^3)*$ 
particular  diseases;  and  prcciwdy  iiut  samt;  explaKnii&n 

E  must  be  given  of  the  more  or  less  speci5c  action  of  all 

rmcdicines."* 

I  beg  leave  (o  remark  upon  this  explanation  tlut  it 
explains  nothing  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  manner,  and 
noi  n  ^ood  one,  of  s:atin^  a  fact ;  not  a  good  one, 
because  in  addition  to  suting  the  fact,  it  professes  to 
explain  it,  which  it  <Iocs  not. 

Early  in  the  present  centurj-  the  inadequacy  of  all 

^forme^  meanings  of  the  word  life  emboldened  some  to 
deny  its  existence  altogether  as  a  ri7;^jrof  living  actions^ 
They  asserted  ihat  life  was  not  a  play  of  chemical  affini- 
ties ;  tliat  it  was  not  a  mechanical  arrangement ;  that  to 
imagine  a  vital  principle  of  any  kind  was  gratuitous  and 
unnccesiHary  ;  that  iirilidiiiity  was  only  a  [jroperty  and 
nm  a  principle;  for  that  life  was  nothing  more  Ulan 
tlu;  sum  of  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  or  iliat  it 
was  the  effect  or  r^snli  of  orgtmuaiton,  and  this  was 
the  only  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  Thus, 
according  to  Bichatjifc  is  "the  assemblfi^cof  ftmclions 
which  resist  death/'  Accor^ling  lo  L^iwrcncc,  "The 
primar)'  or  clemcntarj'  animal  structures  arc  endued 
wiih  vital  properties;"  and  life  is  "the  result  of  the 
nuitual  actions  and  reactions  of  all  parts/'  Though 
with  remarkable  inconsistency  he  acknowledges,  in 
another  place,  that  "this  language  does  not  explain 
how  the."  thing  takes  place;  it  is  merely  a  mode  of 
stating  llie  fact.  To  say  that  irritability  i<;  a  property 
of  living  muscukir  fibras.  is  merely  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  such  fibres  have  the  power  of  contraction. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  irritahilit)'  ?  I  do  not  know, 
and  cannot  conjecture."  So,  because  he  docs  not  know 
the  cause  of  living  actions,  and  cannot  conjecture 
what  it  is,  he  thinks  himself  enthlcd  to  deny  its 
existence. 
But  neither  has  negation  given  contentment  and 
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snti&faction.  And  now  we  are  btisily  returning  to  the 
various  agencies  in  nature  of  whidi  we  know  anything 
at  all,  or  of  which  we  know  noihing.  Tht:SL'  are 
summed  up  in  one  worJ  Foru,  wliich  is  said  to  be 
distinct  from  matter,  "though  only  conceivable  as 
aclinEf  upon  it"  This  force  *'comcs  from  the  sun." 
and  b  moiion,  "one  and  indestrucliblc."  ''It  acta 
upon  matter,  calls  its  properties  into  exercise,  and 
the  result  is  in  every  instance  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  these  properties/'^ 

From  this  inconceivable  force  or  motion  it  follows 
that  "  ii/e  is  a  mode  of  m&tionf^  and  this  is  the  true 
meaning  ol  the  word.  This  seems  to  nie  tlie  mo3t 
feeble  of  all  the  inadequate  meanings  which  have  been 
attached  to  a  word  of  so  much  dignity  and  value. 

The  hypothesis  at  present  accepted  as  explaining 
the  essence  of  such  agencies  as  lij^ht,  heat,  eltxiricity. 
magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  is  that  tliey  are  all 
various  foniis  of  motion,  and  that  ilicy  arc  mutually 
convertible  into  cadi  othtrr.  The  latest  physiological 
notion  of  life  is  that  it  is  another  form  of  iJiese  motions; 
derived  from  tliuin,  and  returning  into  tlicni  again. 
This  mode  of  motion  is  supported  to  be  one  in  which 
"all  ordinary  chemical  aflinitics  arc  suspended."* 
This  again  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  changes,  so  that  or<iinary  chemical 
compounds  have  not  time  to  be  formed,  This  latter 
supposition  Is  not  only  unneceissary.  if  the  hypothesis 
of  correlation  is  carried  out,  but  is  inconsistent  with  it, 
\Vlien  light  becomes  heat,  the  motion  of  light,  and  of 
course  the  plienomcna  of  light,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, are  extinguished;  so  if  chemical  affinity  be^ 
comes  life,  the  operations  of  cliemical  affinity  must 
cease. 

Thus  the  circle  of  hypotheses  is  complrti^d.  At  first 
every  action  in  living  botlies  was  a  chemical  one,  and 

^  'On  the  Relation  of  Therapeutics  to  Modem  Physiology,' 
by  Dr.  Henkv  R.  Madden.  An  Address  delivered  At 
Oxford,  Sept- 37,  Jd?!.—' Monthly  Horn.  Ucvicw,"  Oct,  iS/K 

^  Op.  cit 
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life  was  chemical  aflmicy-  Having  passed  througii 
every  phase  which  the  imaginatioa  has  been  able  lo 
depict  life  ends  In  a  mode  of  motion,  witliout  any 
chemistry  at  all  —  ^'all  ordinary'  chemical  aflinitie^ 
bern^  suspended/' 

Hut  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  ]>roors  that 
mnlecular  modon?;  can  criginaie  sensibility  in  nerves, 
or  contractility  in  muscles?  Until  sadsfactor>^  evi- 
dence is  ^iven  that  these  motions  are  the  cau^  of 
sensation  and  of  contraction,  and  of  other  living 
actions,  die  assertion  that  "life  is  motion"  is  not 
proven.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  these  molecular 
motions  do  form  part  of  the  condition  of  livingf  bodies, 
this  is  no  more  an  admission  that  these  motions  are 
life^  than  that  the  chemical  dianges  which  take  place 
in  that  condition  are  a  proof  tliat  chemical  afiinit)'  is 
life. 

For  that  ordinary  chemical  operations  are  con- 
tinually eoing  on  in  living  bodies  is  manifest  Witness 
the  comoination  of  oxjgcn  and  carbon  in  the  lungs 
during  respiration  ;  and  the  decomposition  of  common 
salt  in  tlie  digestion  of  every  meal ;  when  its  chlorine 
takes  hydrc^;tm  to  form  h)xlrochIoric  acid  for  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  its  sodium  unites  mth  ox)'gcn  to  (orm 
soda  for  die  bile. 

The  statement  that  life  is  a  correlative  of  chemical 
affinity,  in  other  words,  that  the  mode  of  motion  called 
chemical  ^tnnily  is  cluuigcd,  in  orgdiitc  matter,  into 
aiKJthcr  made  uf  motion  called  life,  is  an  hypothesis 
towards  the  proof  of  which  no  facts,  cither  of  observa- 
tion or  experiment,  have  been  adduced.  And  as  the 
onus  probandi  rests  with  those  who  make  the  asser- 
tion, others  are  justified  in  withholding  their  assent 
until  such  proofs  can  be  given.  It  is  a  departure  from 
true  science  to  say  diat  "the  inexplicable  of  to-day 
will,  by  the  discoveries  of  lo-morrow,  be  rendereoj 
perfectly  explicable/'*  \ 

Hh  Life    is    motion."      These    api>ear    to    me    vain 

^  'A  Critique  on  Dr.  Bales  Tlic^ry  of  Life/  by  James 
Ros^  M,D.     'The  Practitioner;  M 
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words,  which  fall  as  far  short  of  Uie  trutit  as  ihey 
fall  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Anotlier  genera- 
tion will  look  back  upon  this  physical  definition  of  life, 
as  we  now  look  back  upon  the  chemical  ferments  of 
the  17th  centLir)'.  and  upon  the  mathcmadcal  calcula- 
tions of  the  1 8th. 

But  justice  will  not  have  been  done  to  the  meanings 
put  upon  "life"  and  "living"  unless  notice  is  taken  of 
Dr.  Lionel  Scale's  persevering  labours  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  views  put  fcrward  by  hun.  His  own 
books  and  beautiful  drawings  must  be  rcfcired  to  for 
details  \  the  results  are  thus  expressed  by  him  : — 

"  Every  tissue  may  be  divided  anatomically  into  c/c' 
mefttary parts.  Eacfi  elementary  part  consists  of /m;^ 
fftatUr  or  bioplasm^  and  the  ii/eUss /crmtd  maiier  (cell- 
wall,  envelope,  tissue,  inlcrccllular  gubgtance^  periplastic 
matter),  produced  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the 
particles  of  the  first'' ' 

This  bioplasm  or  germinal  matter  is  pulpy,  translu- 
cent, colourless,  homogeneous,  without  visible  structure; 
it  form i  all  structures:  and  every  structure  (cell-wall, 
tissue,  &c.),  when  thus  formed,  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Beale  as  no  longer  living- 

The  life  of  this  living,  structureless  matter,  which  he 
calls  bioplasm,  is  something  having  no  relation  to 
mechanical  or  chemical  forces-  He  believes  it  to  be  a 
distinct  power.  He  is  therefore  at  issue  with  Pro- 
fessors Owen,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  Sir  William  Gull, 
and  others,  who  look  upon  life  as  a  force  correlated 
with,  or  converted  from  heat,  chemical  affinity,  S:c. 

When  iJr.  Bcales^iys  of  the  physical  hypothesis  of 
life,  "It  may  be  (r^ic  that  chemistry  ceases  in  our 
living  tissues  under  that  form,  to  'appear  under  some 
higher  correlative ;'  but  it  has  not  been  proved,  nor  has 
any  step  been  made  towards  proof/'  1  think  his 
position  is  impregnable.  Until  the  connection  of  vital 
witli  physical  or  non-oi^nic  forces  can  be  proved  by 
experiment,  the  hypothesis  of  ttteir  identity  is  an 
assertion  which  ought  not  to  be  accepted. 
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[  admire  very  mucli  the  labours  of  Dn  Beale,  but  he 
will  foi^ive  me  the  remark  that  when  he  calls  the 
slritclurckss  [*art //!'/«£.  and  tiic  part  having  structure 
Jead^  it  appears  to  me  that  his  line  of  se[>aration 
b<^tw<^n  the  living  and  the  dead  is  draw-n  in  the  ivrong 

1)lacc.  To  him  now  belongs  the  burden  of  proofs  and 
laving  no  facts  nor  experiments,  he  falls  into  the  same 
error  as  ihe  physicists  with  whom  he  has  been  con- 
tending.    He  asks, 

"  Is  it  not  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  action  of  a  nerve 

or  muscle,  as  being  due  to  viial  cnei^y,  seeing  that  rhe 

^cncrgj*  in  question  WX57  A' simply  physical  and  cJiemical, 

although    it  is  manifested  in  the  tissues  of  a  living 

being  r '  M 

This  question  may  be  answered  in  his  own  words: 
"Those  who  argue  concerning  x\i^  pifssi&iUfy  of  life     h 
being  a  correlate   of  ordinary   force,    should  bear  tnfl 
nuiid  that  nothing  can  Result  from  the  mere  assertion  " 
that  i'ihti  force  may  &c  uiiulhcr  form  or  niode  of  hcai, 
or  motion,  unless  utcts  and  arguments  can  be  advanced 
in  support  uf  the  supposed  possibility."* 

Dr>  Bealc  would  be  quite  5af^  if  he  called  the  two 
constituents  of  the  elementary  parts  of  a  living  organ 
tlic  caKsirticdvc  and  the  consirudcd  (or  ga\'c  rlicm 
3ome  such  names),  admitting  that  both  are  /hinff^ 
His  objection  to  this  is,  that  lie  cannot  find  any 
definite  line  of  separation  betwc^en  livinc  and  dead 
parts,  except  the  one  he  lias  drawn.  Under  these 
circumstances;  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  where  die  line  should  be  drawn. 


1 


It  is  quite  true  that  ihere  arc  many  arrangements  of 
parts  in  man's  living  body  which  are  mechanical,  e^., 
m  the  structure  of  joints;  in  the  action  of  muscles; 
end  in  the  strength  of  bones.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  may  also  in  jKirt  be  considered  as  a  hydraulic 
process-  The  slnictiire  of  the  c>'e  and  the  ear  arc 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  laws  of  light  and  sound 

It  is  equally  true  that  a  crowd  of  chemical 
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tions  are  beinjj  carried  on  every  momeat  both  among 
the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  human  body,  e.g.,  in  the 
stomach  during  digestion ;  in  tlic  liver  and  aJtmctitar)* 
canal;  in  the  Kidneys;  and,  indeed,  in  every  oi^n  o! 
the  body.  Chemical  affinities  arc  not  suspended,  but 
are  in  exercise,  as  mechanical  powers  arc  in  cxcrci&e ; 
and  just  as  ihey  are  in  inanimate  bodies.  The  results 
are  tlifierent,  because  the  circum?ilances  are  different  in 
which  these  chemical  affinities  have  lo  play  their  part. 

In  the  same  manner  the  other  agents  known  as 
light,  heat,  gravication.  electricity,  &c,.  are  not  sus- 
pended, but  are  in  existence,  and  perform  their 
functions  iu  organised  and  living — as  in  inoi^niscd 
and  dead — bodies. 

The  mistake  lics^  not  in  asserting  the  operation  of 
any  or  of  all  these  forces,  but  in  hasty  gotcratisations 
respecting  them.  It  lies  in  supposing  that  because 
there  is  some  chemistrj',  therefore  life  itself  Is  cliemi- 
cal ;  or  because  there  are  mechanical  contrivances  and 
processes,  therefore  life  is  nothing  but  the  laws  of 
mechanics ;  or  because  heat,  and  light,  and  electricity 
are  recognised  as  acting  a  part  in  living  bodies,  and 
are  hypothctically  treated  as  motions  mutu^illy  con- 
vertible into  each  other,  thc^refore  I!fe  is  derived  from 
these  ;  and  is  itself  nothing  but  a  mode  of  motion. 

All  these  forces,  on  if  it  is  preferred  to  call  them  so, 
modes  of  motion,  are  operative  in  living  bodies;  and 
are  themselves  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govcni 
them  in  lifeless  bodies;  but  not  one  of  them  need  be 
life — no,  nor  all  of  them  toi>:ether 

The  many  medical  writers  referred  to  in  this  sketch, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  fallen  into  this 
error  of  drawint;  hasty  conclusions.  The  prominent 
exceptions  arc  Haller  and  John  Hunter.  1  hese  able 
and  industrious  men  sought  truth  in  facts;  and  were 
genc^rally  content  with  the  consciousness  tliat  their 
knowledge  was  bounded  by  these  facts.  But  so 
difficult  IS  it  to  be  content  with  this,  that  even  Haller 
was  seduced  from  it  when  he  was  led,  by  his  opposition 
to  the  then  prevalent  notion  that  the  nen  es  are  cords 
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ill  ;i  stale  vf  iciuiun,  and  that  sensations  arc  trans- 
mitted by  a  vibratory  niulion  of  ilicsc  cords,  to  adopt 
the  opposite  notion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  or  vita!  spirits, 
circulating  through  the  nerves.  Hallcrwas  drawn  into 
this  error  by  the  statement  of  Lcwcnhocck^  that  he 
could  dcmon-ttratc  by  the  microscope  the  tubular  struc- 
tureof  the  nervts.  Hunter,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
contents  himself  \vcth  nirg^ativc  statements.  1  tlunk  he 
nowhere  says  what  liTc  is. 

There  Is  another  complication  which  requires  to  be 
cleared  up,  for  it  has  ad<led  much  to  the  difticiilty  of 
this  investigation.  It  is  a  dispute  about  the  words 
"  forces "  and  "  properties,"  as  if  they  were  things  and 
not  words* 

Gravity,  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  elasticity,  living 
action,  and  other  agents  in  nature,  have  long  lieen 
called  "  forces."  Some  of  them  arc  still  called  forces, 
but  others  arc  called  "  properties ;"  and  it  i*i  thought  to 
be  an  advance  in  knowledge  to  s;iy  that  elasticity,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  force,  but  a  property ;  and  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  "vital  force;"  and  to  call  the  thin;;  so 
named,  "vital  |)roperties/' 

I  am  sorrj^  to  see  that  Dr.  Madden  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  popular  current.  In  his  recent  Address 
at  Oxford,  he  says  :  "  There  is  absohitely  no  proof 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  ^^vUalJorte; 
neither  is  there  tJie  slightest  need  for  the  conception 
of  such  a  force-  Living  matter  differs  from  dead 
material  in  \\s>  properties ;  and  these  alone  are  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena ;  hence  we  must  be 
careful  to  speak  and  think  of  vUal  propcriifs,  ant!  to 
abjure  altogether  the  false  and  misleading  term  of  «^W 
forcer 

Alas !  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  greatly  if  wc  think 
this  is  progress  in  knowledge,  To  formulate  such  dis- 
tinctions as  these,  so  liar  from  being  a  step  in  advancing 
to  light,  is  to  carry  back  a  difficult  subject  into  greater 
obscurity.  It  is  very  needful  iliat  such  word^  a» 
"force'*  and  "property"  should  be  well  dcfincd^and 
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that  they  should  be  kept  to  their  proper  use;  but  this 
mode  of  distinguishing;  them  cronies  confusion  only. 
If  gravity  be  the  force  which  moves  a  dock,  elasticity 
is  equally  the  force  which  moves  a  watch,  and  so  of  the 
others.  Or,  if  it  be  preferred  to  call  elasticity  a  property, 
then  gravity  is  a  property,  and  more  emphatically  so, 
for,  while  elasticity  is  found  in  a  few  bodies  only, 
gravity  is  met  with  in  all 

Whether  therefore,  wc  call  /i/e  "vitality."  "vita! 
principle,"  or  "  vital  force/'  as  wc  have  hitherto  done,  or 
speak  of  it  as ''  irritabilit)*,"  "  irriuible  matter/* "  germinal 
matter,"  or  "  vital  properties  ;'  whether  we  exalt  it  into 
"metabolic  complexity,"  or  simplify  it  into  a  "  mode  of 
motion,^  tlie  important  tliiag  fur  us  to  Femeiuber  is  this, 
that  wc  only  vary  our  manner  of  cxpressioa,  while  our 
knowledge  or  rather  our  ignoraucc.  remains  where  it 
was. 

In  like  manner,  if  \vc  deny  the  existence  of  the  vis 
tH€dkairiv  natum,  as  Dr.  Madden  does  in  the  same 
Address.  "  there  cannot  exist,"  he  says,  "any  true  re- 
sistance to  disease,  or  any  real  vis  tnedk^rix  naiur^* 
and  substitute  for  these  words^  as  he  does,  "  the  Undengy 
of  germinal  matter  to  resort  to  its  original  mode  of 
motion,"  we  have  not  increased  our  knowledge,  we 
have  only  altered  our  language. 

Such  alterations  of  language,  with  the  disctissions 
they  engender,  the  time  they  wast*.\  ;ind  the  attention 
they  divert  frtim  worthi(?r  and  more  useful  nbjects  of 
study,  are  deeply  to  be  deplored,  "  Words,  when 
established  to  a  certain  point,  b<;comc  part  of  the  social 
mind  ;  its  powers  and  very  existence  depend  upon  the 
adoption  of  conventional  symbols ;  and  were  these 
suddenly  departed  from,  or  varied  according  to  indi- 
vidual apprehensinns,  the  acquisition  and  transmission 
of  knowledge  would  cc;isc-"^ 

There  may  heir  living  bodies  a  *'  mode  of  motion," 
but  life  is  surely  something  ntore,  and  something  else- 

*  Grove, '  Correlation  of  Pliyatcal  Forces.'  p.  gr.  2nd  Ed, 
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What  that  something  is  we  do  not  know,  and  let  us 
not  try  to  conjecture.  I  think  it  is  not  knowable. 
Let  us  be  content  to  speak  of  the  unknown  thing  as 
life;  and  of  the  bodies  which  are  blessed  with  i^  as 
living  bodies. 

Living  nerves  have  sensibility,  and  living  muscles 
have  irritability  ;  but  neither  sensibility  nor  irritability 
are  life.  To  say  that  nerves  are  sensitive,  and  that 
muscles  contract  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  is  to 
state  facts,  not  to  explain  what  it  is  which  makes 
nerves  feel  and  muscles  contract.  We  do  not  know 
what  this  is ;  and  when  we  call  it  life,  we  shall,  I  think, 
do  well  to  believe  that  it  is  an  unknown  and  unknow- 
able thing.  It  may  be  reverently  owned  that  "such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  it  is  too  high,  we 
cannot  attain  to  it" 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to  consider  the  question. 


What  is  tlu  Action  of  Drugs  ? 

Let  us  enquire  first  what  there  is  about  the  action 
of  drugs  which  we  cannot  know.  This  will  help  us  to 
learn  more  distincdy  and  clearly  what  we  ca?t  and 
ought  to  know. 

There  are  three  things  about  the  action  of  drugs 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  cannot  know ; — 

The  nature  or  essence  of  the  action,  what  it  is. 

The  modus  operandi^  or  its  manner  of  acting. 

The  reason  why  it  acts  in  one  manner  and  not  in 
another. 

This  ignorance  need  not  disquiet  us.  It  is  not 
greater  than  our  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  action  of 
all  natural  forces.  And  this  ignorance  of  the  nature, 
manner,  and  reason  of  their  action,  does  not  prevent 
us  making  very  practical  use  of  them  every  day. 

For  instance  '^— 

We  do  not  know  what  gravity  is,  nor  how  it  acts, 
nor  why  in  the  way  it  does,  but  we  make  clocks^  and 
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put  them  in  motion;  that  is,  tve  obtain  a  mechanical 
effect  by  using  the  force  of  £ravit>'. 

We  are  equally  ignorant  of  elasiit^ily,  but  we  make 
uHxtihes,  and  obtaui  a  sintilar  moiion  or  mechanical 
effect  by  using  the  force  of  elasticity. 

The  mechanical  movement  of  the  ship\s  compass  ac- 
cording; to  which  the  ship  itself  is  steered,  is  obtained 
by  using  tht:  unknown  force  of  ma^miistn. 

In  like  manner  long  and  heavy  trains  are  rapidly 
conveyed  upon  raiUrays  by  availing  ourseUes  of  t^vo 
forces ;  of  Ami,  which  gives  tlie  motion,  and  oijrictwti^ 
which  gives  the  progression. 

And  to  obtain  tlie  lucciianical  motion  of  the  iucdle  in 
the  teUgraph^  we  emplo)'  tliree  forces,  chemical  affiniiy, 
clciiridiy,  and  tnagnciismy  of  the  essence  of  which  we 
know  nolliing. 

In  the  same  manner  a  hundred  chemical  procc^sscs 
are  ilaily  utriicd  on,  and  mo^t  Iin{JorlanL  efre;;l^  n^u- 
larly  ubl*uned,  by  making  use  of  the  force  of  choHieai 
affinUy, 

We  ace  that  all  these  and  other  forces  of  nature  are 
intimately  connected  with  each  other ;  that  they  arc 
apparently  correlated  or  mutually  convertible  into  each 
other.  At  present  they  are  spoken  of  as  so  many 
mciics  sf  nwtian;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
IS  not  a  lact,  but  a  speculation  or  hypothesis. 

We  know  the  organization  of  living  bodies  so  far  as 
our  s<:nscs  reveal  this  to  us;  but  I  think  we  cannot 
know  that  vital  force,  that  ''breath  of  life,"  which  must 
be  added  to  it  to  make  ihem  living  bodies*  We  can* 
not  know  its  essc:nct-,  nor  how  it  acts,  nor  why  it  acts 
as  it  does. 

When  we  give  a  dru^j  to  a  living  body,  whether  in 
health  or  in  disease,  some  observable  effects  are  pro* 
duced  by  its  action  on  particular  parts  of  tlie  body. 
We  know  tliat  these  effects  are  produced  throu^jh  the 
medium  of  the  UJe  existing  in  the  i>arts  where  the 
action  takes  place,  for  tliere  is  no  action  tn  dead  parts. 
In  the  words  of  John  tlunter :  "  The  living  principle 
is  susceptible  of  impressions  which  may  be  productive 
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of  action  either  diseased  or  healthy,  iV-.  productive  of 
restoration :  each  of  these  may  fae  brought  about  by 
medicines/*  Of  the  nature  or  essence  of  this  action, 
of  its  manner  of  acling,  and  why  it  acts  in  one  manner 
and  not  in  another,  we  know  nothing.  This  knowledge 
we  do  not  and,  I  believe,  cannot  know. 


W/tai  is  tlu  knowledge  which  we  can  and  cmghi  to 
know  f  and  kow  arc  wc  Icam  it  ? 

It  is  agreed  Uiat  the  material  universe  consists 
matter  and  forces  (or  motion,  as  the  latter  is  now  some- 
times called).  All  bodies  arc  composed  of  matter,  and 
are  subject  to  various  forces.  There  being  more  bo^cs 
than  one,  and  these  of  different  sizes,  and  the  forces 
which  act  upon  them  varying  in  greatness  or  power, 
two  additional  subjects  for  consideration  arise»  namely, 
numbers  and  magnitudes. 

We  liave  five  bodily  senses  I^  which  we  becom 
acquainted  with  tliesc:  bodies,  and  with  die  forces 
which  act  upon  tliem ;  and  we  have  reason,  by  which 
we  compare  and  conuast  the  ideas  with  which  wc  arc 
furnished  by  our  sense^s ;  and  by  which  we  calculate 
numbers  and  measure  magnitudes. 

It  is  found  that  numbers  and  magnitudes  may  bs^ 
dealt  witli  by  the  understanding  or  reason  alone,  with* 
out  reference  to  any  particular  bodies  or  forces.  When 
we  reason  correctly  about  these,  we  can  come  to  con- 
clusions respecting  them  to  which  the  understandir^  is 
compelled  to  assent  as  necessarily  true,  because  the 
contrary  would  be  absurd  and  impossible.  These 
sciences  of  numbers  and  magnitudes  are  called  mathe- 
matics; the  conclusions  are  processes  nf  renKoning, 
and  they  arc  called  danmtstraii&fts,  a  title  to  which 
no  other  conclusions  can  put  in  a  claim  in  the  saiTie 
sense. 

But  the  word  is  often  used — and  used  witli  pro- 
priety— in  another  sense;  and  the  reference  then  is 
not  lo  our  mind  or  reason,  but  to  our  five  bodily 
Senses-     Bodies  and  their  forces  produce  impressions 
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senses;  and  whatever  is  plainly  presented  to 
any  of  them,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
impression,  or  the  thing  which  produced  it,  brings  the 
mind  to  a  conclusion  which  may  be  called  a  atnt&n- 
siraiwn — it  is  an  observed  fact.  Such  demonstrations 
(or  showings),  are  quite  different  from  the  former,  or 
mathematical  ones;  but.  like  them,  they  compel  the 
assent  of  the  mind.  They  are  a  testimony  of  the 
bodily  senses  which  refuses  to  be  denied,  or  even  to  be 
questioned. 

When  we  reason  about  natural  phenomena  beyond 
these  limits,  that  is,  when  the  question  is  not  one  of 
number  or  ma^jnitudes,  and  when  it  is  not  one  which 
can  be  resolved  by  an  appeal  to  any  of  our  senses, 
then,  whatever  conclusions  wt:  may  arrive  ai,  we  must 
never  forget  iliat  these  conclusions  are  nothing  more 
than  hypotheses,  jesses,  conjectures,  or  speculations, 
which  by  no  form  of  wards  cm  chum  lo  be  called 
dcmoni^tnitions  in  either  of  the  sensci^  in  which  alone 
thai  word  should  be  used. 

Furtlicr,  it  is  an  unimpcacliablc  truth  diat  these 
hypotheses,  how  charming  soever  they  may  appear, 
add  absolutely  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  Nor  do  the 
hard  names  which  are  given,  sometimes  for  brevity  to 
express  facts,  sometimes  for  beauty  to  adorn  hypo- 
theses, add,  in  any  sense  or  degree,  to  our  real  know- 
Icdjjc.  They  sometimes  cloak  or  hide  our  ignonince; 
they  sometimes  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  others ; 
they  are  sometimes  useful,  and  sometimes  mischievous; 
but  whatever  else  they  may  be,  they  are  never 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  things. 

We  can  observe  the  organization  of  living  bodies. 
We  c^.n  experiment  upon  it  with  food,  stimulants,  and 
drugs.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  through  our 
senses  is  the  knowledge  of  observed  facts.  It  is  of 
great  value.  The  connecting  link,  that  which  makes 
f  the  organization  Hving,  that  which  makes  such  experi- 
I  ments  possible,  is  a  icriium  quid  of  which  we  know 
I      nothing. 
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many  phenomena,  and  experiment  upon  chcm»  as,  for 
example,  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity.  &c. ;  and  these 
also  are  obsen'ed  facts,  Kvcn  the  undulatorj*  theorj^ 
of  light,  beautiful  and  perfect  as  it  is,  as  well  as  the 
notion  that  the  otiier  forces  are  al«o  different  forms  of 
motion,  are  hj-^^otheses  and  not  fads. 

The  thing  to  b<i  dt^sir^d  for  those  whose  duties  are 
to  heal  the  sick — duties  so  pnctical  and  responsible — 
is,  that  we  leave  off  the  pursuit  of  objects  appaR!ntly 
unattainable,  and  that  we  devote  our  cneracs  to  the 
acquirement  of  real— and  therefore  useful — knowledge 
The  powers  of  our  senses  and  of  our  minds — uic 
powers  of  observation  and  reason — are  ^ven  us  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  experience;  and  if  we  pass 
dicse  boundaries,  and  roam  about  as  oiir  imajfination 
tempts  us,  wc  mistake  our  duty,  exceed  our  powerSj 
and  lose  ourselves  in  darkness. 

Of  the  action  of  drugs  in  its  essence,  what  it  is  how 
it  acts,  and  why,  I  forbear  to  enquire  further.  To  the 
^ec/s  or  resuUx  of  this  action  I  would  give,  and  ask 
others  to  give,  the  most  patient  and  persevering  atten- 
tion. These  effects  are  observable  by  our  senses ;  and 
they  concern  us,  as  physicians,  in  practical  matters  of 
the  highest  importance. 

We  may  now  try  to  Icam  what  is  the  action  of 
dnigs;  it  being  understood  that  only  the  perceptible 
effects  of  this  action  are  under  contemplaiion,  Tht^se 
wc  can  and  ouybt  to  know.  If  the  (jxprc^^sions.  '^  vital 
force"  or  "drug  action"  are  at  any  time  used,  they 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  unknown  power  by  or 
through  which  the  drug  given  acts  upon  the  organ 
which  appropriates  it.  In  the  same  manner  we  speak 
of  "  gravity"  as  the  unknown  power  or  force  by  which 
the  pendulum  movef;  the  clock ;  and  '*  dasdcit)*"  as 
the  unknown  power  by  which  the  spring  moves  the 
watch. 

Yet  again,  before  we  can  proceed,  two  additional 
thoughts  force  themselves  upon  our  attention,  and 
demand  expression.      How  very  much  more  intricate 
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and  delicate  Is  the  machinery  of  the  human  body,  upon 
which  our  drugs  are  intended  to  act,  than  that  of  the' 
clock  or  thp  watch!     And   how   indefiriitely   removed 
we  Htill  are  from  that  precision  with  which  we  can  fix 

^the  length  of  the   pendulum  in   the  clock,  and   the 
strength  of  the  spring  in  the  wateh  I 


Witli  tliese  necessary  explanations  wc  again  ask 
miaf  is  ike  AcHm  of  Drugs  f 


Having  remindetl  oursdves  that  sdence  itself  lias  its 
limilSy  bcyutid  which  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  labour  to 
paas  ;  that  there  arc  things  wliich  it  Is  impossible  for 
us  to  know;  and  Jiaving  left  thc:4c:  uriknonTiblG  things 
behind  ;  wc  start,  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  with  a 
steady  step,  to  pursue  the  path  of  observation  wlilch 
lies  open  before  us.  If  many  others  will  do  the  same, 
Sir  Thomas  Watson's  desire  will  be  accompIishe<l.  and 
we  shall,  ere  long,  learn  distinctly  and  clearly  what  is 
the  action  of  drugs. 

We  ought  to  know,  because  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
learn  k  What  the  observable  effects  are,  in  health  and 
in  disease,  which  each  drug  produeps.  2.  Where,  that 
is,  in  what  parts  or  crgans  of  the  body  these  efftrcls  are 
produced,  3.  How  they  are  varied  by  varying  doses, 
or  by  other  influences. 

No  doubt  the  task  is  a  laborious  one.  and  attended 
with  difficulties;  but  labour  is  man's  duty,  and  diffi- 
culiies  are  things  to  be  ovcrcotnc.  and  ought  to  stinui* 
late  to  exertion.  When  this  attainable  knowledge  has 
been  attained,  then  wc  sliall  understand  what  is  the 
action  of  drugs ;  for ''men  may  be  said  to  understand 
any  subJLXi;  when  they  agree  that  they  see  all  that  can 
be  seen  of  it  at  present  by  man,"* 

I.   The  action  0/ drugs  is  it^'urious  in  /ua/l/t. 
I  have  fomcriy  obi^ervcd  that  drugs  may  be  classed 
*  Dr,  John  lUy%  '  Lectures,'    Vol  i.  page  6. 
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among  the  causes  of  disease.     It  is  true  that  the  mo<3t 
useful  things— things  not  only  conducive  to  health, 
but  necessary  to  life — jnay,  by  tJieir  abuse,   become 
causes  of  disease.     People  niay  be  made  ill  by  too      in 
much  food,  or  by  too  much  air  ;  by  too  mudi  clothir^,  fl 
or  by  too  much  bed ;  by  too  much  cxcrcisi:,  or  by  too  ^ 
much  rest.    Drugs  are  not  causes  ofdisease  in  this  sense. 
They  rank  with  malaria  and  contagions;  and.  taken  at 
all  in  health,  they  are  causes  of  disorder  and  diseasc- 
Thcy  differ  from  malaria  and  contagions  bj'  being 
remedies  in  sickness. 

The  injurious  action  of  drugs  in  health  is  proved  or 
dcmonstrdted  by  three  different  or  independent  series 
of  facts : — 

Many  persons  arc  killed  by  drugs,  given  or  laUen  in- 
tentionally or  accidently,  as p^^iscfis.  It  lias  bt^n  slated 
tliat  about  250  deaths  are  caused  In  this  manner  every 
year  in  England  aluiie.  Socmtcs  was  so  put  to  death 
by  hemlock. 

In  addition  to  these  sudden  and  violent  deatlis^ 
caused  by  drugs  used  as  poisons,  an  incredible  number 
of  persons  have  iJieir  health  injured  and  their  liv^^^ 
shoitcncd.  by  the  exce^ssivc  use  of  drugs  as  mcdicSHes*  ^| 
The  habit  of  taking  medicines  is  so  inveterate  that  " 
many  persons  take  them  even  when  they  arc  in  health.  ^M 
They  cannot  do  this  without  injury,  ^| 

A  tliird  series  of  facts  has  been  accumulating  annxaily  ^ 
for    75   years.     These   are  prcvings^   or  experiments, 
voluntarily  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning 
the  injurious  action  of  each  drug  when  taken  in  healtli. 
These  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  and  must  bc' 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  come 

Two  formp-r  essays  have  already  Iieen  devotrd  toi 
this  subject.  One  on  '  Provings  in  Health/  the  other  j 
on  '  The  Physiological  Action  of  Medicines,'* 

The  injurious  action  of  drugs  is,  in  pan,  characieriscd  ] 
as  follows : — 

1,  As  acute  and  chronic     The  former  implies 
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quick  and  violent  action,  wbicit  manifests  itself,  as 
other  causes  of  disease  do,  in  a  sei^ere  illness.  Some 
dnigs  are  much  more  cii|iab!e  of  acting  in  this  manner 
than  others.  In  all  the  dose  or  quantity  is  an  essential 
element  This  dose  may  be  very  much  less  with  some 
dru^  than  with  others.  Aconite  and  arsenic,  opium 
and  corrosive  mercury,  hemlock  and  copper,  are  ex- 
amples of  drugs  which,  in  comparatively  small  doses, 
can  excite  sudden  and  violent  suHerinfj  even  to  death. 
Effects  called  chronic  are  slow  and  insidious  in  tlicir 
origin  and  progress;  but  they  are  often  profound  and 
long'lasting.  The  prepanitions  of  lime,  silica,  carbon, 
and  sulphur  are  examples  of  this  class  of  drugs- 
John  Hunter  expressed  his  view  of  this  twofold,  or 
acute  and  chronic  action,  thus : — 

"  Medicines  have  visible  and  invisible  effects.  The 
visible  may  be  divided  into  two,  tlic  constitutional  and 
die  local ;  the  local  arc  vomiting,  purging,  &c, ;  as  an 
iii^U^incc  of  ihe  constitudonal  the  effects  of  mercury 
may  be  mentioned.  Their  invisible  effects  are  com- 
monly the  specific  eflccts,  for  we  find  that  their 
curative  action  docs  not  always  depend  upon  their 
visible  effects;  and,  indeed,  their  specific  effects  arc 
often  greater  when  they  have  no  visible  effects,  as 
mcrcur)'  in  syphilis,  bark  in  intermitlents;  but  others 
cure  by  their  visible  effects.  Medicines  given  slowly 
and  continued  long  will  produce  effects  very  different 
from  those  produced  on  their  sudden  application  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  even  stimulant^;  and  irritants  may 
produce  weakness/'* 

It  may  bn  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
extract  The  effects  called  **  consdtutional  "  are  really 
locaL  Is  not  the  action  of  merajry  (the  example 
given)  on  the  salivarj^  glands,  the  throat,  the  liver,  the 
bones,  and  tlie  skin  ?  And  are  not  these  Iccali/ics,  or 
separate  parts  of  the  body  ?  Again,  "  others  cure  by 
their  visible  effect,"  It  is  now  known  that  these 
effects  are  generally  unncccssarj'  to  the  cure.    And  ] 
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venture  to  add  that  it  would  be  well  if  ali  the  eflects 
which  any  drug  produces  H'ere  called  spmfit,  that  is 
bdonpng  lo.  or  forming  part  of  its  character. 

3.  As  action  and  re-action.     Hahnemann  has  called  ^ 
these  primary  and  secondar>%  and  sometimes  alternate  H 
actkms-     All  these  terms  are  intended  to  moan  that  ™ 
tiic  action  of  many  drufjs  is  at  first  in  one  direction, 
and  afte^^^'ards  in  an  opposite  direction.    For  example; 
cold  is  often  followed  by  heat;  purging  by  constipa- 
tion ;  excitement  by  depression  ;  increase  of  secretion 
by  deficiency  of  secretion. 

Both  are  sometimes  the  direct  effect  of  the  dru^: 
ftometimes  the  re-aciion  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  life 
resisting  the  action  of  the  drug;  sometimes  it  looks 
more  like  exhuustion  or  weakness. 

In  the  proving?  of  daigs  these  opposite  effects  are 
vcr}"  conspicuous,  and  ought  to  be  of  great  therapeutic 
value.  As  they  occur  in  the  provings  as  arranged  by 
Hahnemann,  and  by  thosu  who  liave  follo\ved  his 
example,  tlicy  often  become,  in  practice,  a  serious 
diffiailty.  Thi?*  indicates  a  great  defect  in  Hahne- 
mann's arrangement. 

3-  As  primary  and  secondary-,  or  principal  and 
subordinate.  The  term  primary  or  principal  here 
means  the  action  upon  those  organs  or  parts  of  ihc 
bmly.  where  the  strongest  effects  of  the  drugs  arc 
produced  :  and  secondary  or  subordinate,  the  action 
tipon  those  parts  less  powerfully  affected.  These 
terms  are  also  applicable  to  the  differences  in  the  kind 
uf  action,  and  to  the  symptoms  which  indicate  them. 
These  subjects  occupy  much  of  ihe  Essay  on  the 
•Action  of  Onigis/'  read  in  1870  at  Birmingham. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  secondary  or  subor- 
dinate action  is  oftrn  upon  jiarts  which  have  little 
apparent  connection  with  the  parts  principally  acted 
upon,  /^-.  diamomilla  acts  upon  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
the  ner\'es^  and  the  lymphatic  glands.  Rhus  acts  in 
typhus,  and    upon    the  ligaments    and    the    spleen. 
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Poviiiti  upon  the  heart  and  sicin.    Spegelia  upon  the 
heart  and  ej-es. 

PL^haps  these  facts  may  be  accounted  for  In  [>art 
hy  difference  of  dose  ;  in  part  by  the  action  being 
upon  particular  nerves,  as  in  the  case  of  ipecacuanKi, 
which  nets  upon  thp  stomach  antl  the  hmgs,  proKibly 
throiiy:h  ihe  pneumo-gastric  ner\'e ;  in  part  by  the  kind 
of  action,  as  with  aconite  and  belladonna,  which  act 
upon  the  arteries  everywhere,  and  as  with  lycopodium. 
\vhich  acts  upon  the  suppurative  process  in  any  or^an : 
but  prolwbly  iherc  is  also  some  undiscovctrcd  cause. 

4,  As  functional  and  stnictund.  The  action  of 
some  dnijrs  is  comparatively  weak,  and  seldom  goes 
beyond  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  orcan. 
that  is,  it  causes  disorder  only.  The  action  of  other 
drugs  can  be  limited  to  the  production  of  disorders 
only  by  making  the  doses  sufficiently  small.  Rhubarb 
is  an  example  of  the  first  class,  arsenic  of  the  second. 

But  the  action  of  many  drugs  may  be  carried 
much  beyond  the  production  of  functional  disorder. 
The  structure  of  the  organs  acted  upon  may  be 
altered,  or  even  destroyed.  This  is  disease  in  its 
strictest  sense,  though  this  word  is  often  used  with 
more  latitude,  and  as  synonymous  with  any  kind  of 
illness. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  drugs 
taken  in  healtK  Others  will  be  noticed  as  the  Essay 
prtjceeds.  Ii  has  been  sufficiL-ndy  proved  thai  ihc 
action  of  diiigs  is  injurious  in  health. 

Historical  accuracy  ought  to  be  dear  to  cvcrj-  one, 
and  with  this  feeling  I  cannot  forlxrar  halting  for  a  few 
moments  here  to  correct  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
history  of  this  subject 

Dr.  Pereira,  speaking  of  the  phj^iological  effects  <rf 
medicines,  has  tliis  paragraph  : — 

''Formerly  no  distinction  xvas  made  between  the 
effects  which  mc<licines  province  In  health,  and  those 
which  they  g^ive  rise  to  in  disease :  and  the  terms, 
mr/ues.  properlies.  /finiififs,  and/^wrr-c  were  applied  to 
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both  classes  of  effects.  But  Bicliat,  and  sul>se(|uent]y 
Barbier  and  Schwilgu^,  pointed  out  the  propnety  €)( 
considering  them  separaW:!)'.'*' 

It  is  well  known  that  to  Hahnemann  is  di)e 
the  credit  of  carryinjr  out  the  proving  of  drugs 
in  health  to  an  extent  which  eclipses  the  labours 
of  all  others;  and  these  tixperiments  were  bejjun 
by  Hahnemann  in  or  before  17QO,  when  Bichat  was 
a  boy. 

That  IVrcira  was  well  acquainted  with  Hahnemann's 
labours  is  proved  from  the  following  sentence  and  re- 
ference, which  occur  only  four  pages  before  the  quota- 
tion I  have  just  given.     He  says  : — 

"The  homoeopatliists  assert,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  medicines  in  the  itealihy  stau  is 
the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  pare  or  pai&ogetutu 
efiect  of  medicines — since,  when  we  administer  our 
remedies  to  invalids,  'the  symptoms  of  the  natural 
disease  then  existing,  mingling  with  those  which  the 
medicinal  agents  are  capable  of  producing,  the  latter 
can  rarely  be  disiingtiishcd  with  any  clit:iniess  or  pre- 
cision,'—(Hahnemann's  '  Organon/  transited  by  C.  H, 
Devrient,  p,  tgo)."' 

It  is  nut  to  be  undcnitaud  that  expenmenis  in  health 
were  first  suggested  by  Hahnemann.  The  truth  on 
this  point  was  staled  in  the  Essay  on  '  Trovings  in 
health"  (first  publislied  in  1854),  in  which  the  words 
of  Hallcr  arc  quoted.  Nor  were  they  first  begun 
to  be  made  by  Hahnemann,  as  is  also  shown  in  that 
Essay.  What  Hahnemann  did  was  this:  he  under- 
took and  accomplished  them  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale,  and  persevered  with  them  in  a  much  more 
indefatigable  manner,  than  any  other;  and  did  not 
ceisc  till  he  had  attracted  to  diem  the  attention  of  the 
world. 


1  -Materia  Mctlica;  Vol  I.  p.  93.     4tli  Ed. 
»  Ibid.  p.  89,  »  EsiayVIL 
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2-   The  acimn  of  drugs  is  ntraiivi  in  disease. 

This  is  a  result  of  experience  very  contrarj"  to  what 
a  priori  reasoning  would  have  led  us  to  exptct- 
A  thing  which  does  harm  m  health  would  be  ex- 
pected, wiUiout  experience,  to  do  still  more  liarm 
in  sickness.  The  fact  which  we  are  now  considering 
is  an  example  of  the  old  maxim.  "  that  will  happen 
which  is  least  likely,"  It  is  one  of  many  which  should 
suggest  care  in  observing,  and  should  check  presump- 
tion in  reasoning,  on  niatters  in  which  wc  arc  in- 
experienced. 

The  fact  that  drugs  are  curative  in  disease  lias  been 
established  by  abundant  experiment.  It  has  been  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon  without  doubt  of  its  truth, 
for  thousands  of  years;  and  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  mischief  wluch  has  been  done  by  ovcr-d  nigging, 
and  overdosing,  under  the  plea  of  active  and  energetic 
treauneni. 

These  Essays  contain  many  illustrations  of  its  truth, 
in  the  various  cases  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  given  in  them-  Others  might  be  added  now,  but 
tlicy  would  make  this  Essay  too  long. 

The  fact  is  thus  expressed  by  John  Hunter: — 

"  There  arc  many  substances  which,  when  applied  to 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  may  Injure  as  poisons ; 
yet  when  applied  to  an  unhealthy  state,  the)'  will 
coiinter:Lct  that  state,  and  keep  up  health  as  long  as 
they  have  the  power  of  irritation.  The  healthy  action 
being  a  teriium  quid  of  ths  unhealthy  and  the 
poisonous.  Each  disease  has  its  own  peculiar  specific." 
"  There  is  no  disease  but  what  has  a  peculiar  mode  of 
cure  of  its  own,  and  every  particular  part  a  particular 
mode  of  curing  its  own  diseases."^ 

It  seems  to  me  more  dignified  and  becoming,  both 
to  the  human  mind  and  to  tnie  science,  thus  simply 
to   state   the  fact,  with  an  acknowledgment   of  our 
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ignorance  of  the  manner  of  its  production,  than  to 
attempt  to  hide  our  i^norant;c  by  clotlimg  the  state- 
ment in  metaphors  which  imply  an  understanding  and 
an  explanation  of  the  cause  or  manner  of  the  actioa 

The  definition  of  this  medicinal  action  which  has 
been  given  by  Dt.  Drysdale  is  of  the  metapliorical 
kind.  He  defines  a  specific  to  be  "a  remedy  which 
cures  by  tlic  aHorptwn  of  its  whole  pliysiological  into 
its  theTa|>cutic  action."  Wiiat  is  the  mcaainjt  of  the 
word  "absorption  "  in  diis  .sentence?  To  "absorb" 
literally  iite<mi»  to  :iuck  up;  a  s|Kinge  absorbs  water, 
but  a  therapeuLic  action  i^  not  a  sponge.  A  piece  of 
black  cloth  ''absorbs"  the  rays  of  liglu,  but  a  thera- 
peuiic  action  U  not  a  piece  of  black  cloth.  A  substance 
can  abt>orb,  but  an  action  cannot  be  said  to  abtiorb, 
except  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  and  the  u&e  of  a 
metaphor,  in  the  definition  of  a  physical  act,  teaches 
nothing.  As  Dr  IDrjsdale's  definition  can  have  only  a 
metaphorical,  and  not  a  literal  meaninj;,  wc  fail  to  learn 
anything  from  it. 

It  is  sun?ly  better  to  say  that  each  drug  has  an 
acn'oa  in  hi-aUh  which  produces  d!-;order  or  disease 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body;  and,  when  given  in  a 
different  dose,  a  curative  action  in  disorder  or  disease- 
of  the  same  parts.  Tliis  is  to  make  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fact-  It  is  intelligible,  and  of  great  practical 
usefulness.  When  the  statement  is  put  into  Dn 
Drysdale's  words,  it  becomes  less  intelligible,  and  not 
more  useful  I  think  it  is  better  to  be  content  witli 
the  confession  of  ignorance,  the  Urlium  quid  of  John 
Hunien 

Our  expression  of  fact,  however,  mtist  include  all 
tlie  elements  winch  belonjj  to  it,  which  arc  necessary 
to  make  it  true*  «uk1  it  must  not  exceed  our  know- 
ledge, in  the  "Address"  of  Dr.  Madden,  ah-eady 
referred  to,  he  states,  "as  the  invaluable  discovery  of 
Hahnemann"  : — 

"  That  a  drug  invariably  produces,  in  Uie  diseased 
oi^^anism,  a  serii:^  of  changes  precisdy  opposite  to 
those  which  it  produces  in  he^dth." 
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I  venture  to  say  that  this  aphorism  is  not  true-, 
because  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  rtquircs  a  quali- 
fying element  to  be  added  to  it.  namely,  the  drug 
being  given  in  difl'erejit  doses.  Moreover,  it  expresses 
more  ihati  we  know,  for  we  do  not  know  that  tlie  two 
"  series  of  changes "  arc  "  precistly  opposite  "  10  each 
other 

The  characteristics  of  the  curative  action  of  drugs 
wtiich  may  be  noticed  here,  art  such  as  Uiese : — 

K  It  is  comiiiujily  luo^c  eni<:aLious  when  iL  is  Wdsi 
visible*  This  U  strangely  al  variance  with  ihe  iioliuns 
and  practices  which  have  prevailed  for  a  long  period  of 
limij-  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  was  partially 
acknowledged  by  John  Hunter,  aad  it  may  now  be 
safety  stated  as  a  facL 

3.  In  disorder  (or  functional  disturbance),  the  effect  of 
the  appropriate  drt^  in  suitable  doseii,  is  a  perfect  cure. 
In  dii^ease  (or  structural  change),  the  cure  is  Ic^  and 
less  possible  as  the  diseased  stnicture  advances  towards 
destruction. 

3,  I  f  the  metlicine  is  not  discontinued  wlien 
its  beneficial  effects  have  been  obtained,  it  l3<?gins 
to  act  injuriously.  This,  also,  is  very  contrary  to 
long  established  thou^'lu  and  practice;  but  it  may 
be  proved  by  a  careful  observation  of  daily  ex* 
perience. 

4,  In  acute  disease  the  curative  effect  is  often 
marvellously  prompt  and  conspicuous.  In  chronic 
disease  it  is  generally  slow  and  little  perceptible* 
thoLigli  ultimately  not  less  successful.  The  rapidity 
with  which  croup  and  cholera  are  sometimes  cured 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  fonncr  Mesen- 
teric disciise  in  children,  and  long-slaJiding  dyspepsia 
IQ  adults  are  instances  of  the  latter, 

5,  Drugs  are  said  sometimes  to  cure  by  what  has 
been  described  as  their  direci  action,  and  sometimes 
by  their  re-action,  but  these  dift'erent  effects  probably 
belong  more  to  the  action  cf  difiereni  doses  of  the 
same  drug. 
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6.  In  sickness  vlut  is  called  the  pnmar)-  or 
principal  action  will  take  place  in  the  deranged  organ, 
notuitiistanding  that,  in  health,  the  ;iction  on  that 
oigan  may  have  been  a  secondary  or  subordinate  one ; 
r,/.  theprincipl  action  of  Mladonna  in  healtii  is  upon 
the  brain,  eyes,  and  throai ;  that  is  upon  the  arieriat 
circulation  in  these  organs ;  its  curative  action  may  be 
seen  in  similar  arterial  excitement  (inHammation)  in 
almost  any  oi^n. 

I  cannot  leave  tliis  part  of  the  subject  wuhoul  aj^in 
expressing  my  regret  on  account  of  the  harm  still  done 
by  what  is  considered  necessarily  active  treatment. 
To  explain  my  meaning  I  will  briclly  mention  two 
cases  which  came  to  my  knowledge  not  long  ago, 

A  respectable  farmer  was  suffering  from  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels.  He  was  treated  in  the  usual  way, 
with  strong  pui^tlvcs,  for  some  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  diarrhora  came  on,  and  he  immediately  died, 

A  lady,  in  good  general  health,  had  t\vo  or  three 
restless  nights  from  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder  For 
this  an  opiate  was  prescribed.  The  rlranght  was  taken 
at  bed-timt-' ;  the  pain  was  relieved,  and  sleep  obtained. 
She  dird  in  the  morning,  without  awaking  from  this 
sleep- 

These  are  not  solitary  cases.  Taking  away  blood 
has  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  this  active 
treatment  This  is  at  present  laid  asi<ie  in  Enx:Iand.but 
it  is  continued  in  other  countries,  and  it  may  be  revived 
in  this<  It  will  not  be  ajniss^  therefore, to  preserve  the 
following 

•■  Renter's  Telegrams. 

^  Turin.  June  3rd.  1861- 

"  His  physicians  declare  Count  Cavour's  illness  to 
be  a  very  mild  fortn  of  t>phus  fever,  without  any 
alarming  symptoms, 

'*  He  was  bled  this  evening  for  the  sixth  tmie-*' 


"Turin,  JuncGtlL 
**  Count  Cavour  died  tliis  morning  at  s^v^n  o'clock/' 
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The  civilised  worid  concluded  that  Count  Cavour 
did  not  die  of  the  fever,  but  of  the  bleedings. 

No  doubt  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  others  like  them, 
physicians  act  conscientiously,  and  believe  that  they 
are  doing  liie  best  tlxal  can  be  done  for  their  patients. 
The  treatment  at  tlictime  is  orthodox.  The  intentions 
aimed  at  are  often  accomplishc^d.  In  the  lirst  of  the 
two  cases  mentioned  abuvc,  the  obstruction  was  over- 
come. In  the  second,  relief  fmm  f>ain.  and  sleep  in 
the  place  of  rcsilc-Hsncss,  wcrt:  obtjiined.  It  is  true 
that  in  one  case  it  was  the  relaxation  of  death  ;  and  in 
the  udier  ihe  stupor  of  apoplexy.  But  it  Is  by  no 
means  certain  that  these  reflections  would  occur  to  the 
pliysicians  j  they  ccriainly  did  not  to  the  friends  of  the 
sufferers.  Thai  \shlch  has  been  said  of  surgeons,  and 
of  some  of  their  operations,  might  be  said  of  such 
ph)'sicians  :  "  The  operation  was  most  succes^ully  per- 
formed, and  the  patient  died  two  hours  after  t" 


u 


3.    Tk€  action  o/^irugs  is  eonsecutive. 


There  is  a  "  following  in  train"of  effccts,  which  occu- 
pies time.  It  may  be  th:it  only  one  dose  of  a  drug  has 
been  laker,  or  there  may  have  been  a  repetition  of 
doses ;  in  either  rase,  when  artion  rakes  place,  ihere  is 
a  combination  and  succession  of  symptoms  sufficient  to 
characterise  at  lease  one  morbid  condition,  just  as  there 
is  in  the  action  of  other  causes  of  disease. 

This  conscculivcness  is  of  two  kinds. 

There  may  be  a  series  of  derangements  in  the  htalth 
of  an  organ,  producing  symptoms  which  indicate  a 
definite  pathological  state,  to  which  a  name  can  l>e 
given;  in  other  words,  a  specific  disease,  or  something 
very  like  it,  may  be  caused  by  the  drug.  For  in- 
stance, a  few  doses  of  rhus  arc  sufficient,  in  some 
constitutions,  to  develope  a  condition  of  ill-hcakh 
resembling  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  The  change  in 
the  blood  is  followed  by  the  combination  and  succes- 
sion  of  symptoms  which  characterise  that  disease,     [n 
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a  former  Essay'  a  proving  of  rhus  of  my  own  is  given, 
which  k  an  example  of  this. 

Or,  there  may  be  a  succession  in  the  ot^ns  affectefl, 
€.g.,  in  poisoninjj  by  lead  ihere  will  sometimes  be,  first, 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  bowels,  or  colic  ;  then,  dizziness 
and  other  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  brain ;  ihen^ 
loca]  paral>^is»  as  of  the  liand. 

Mercury  generally  acts  first  on  the  sahvary  glands, 
then  on  the  liver,  then  on  the  ihroal,  afterwards  on  the 
skin,  and  finally  on  tJie  bones. 

Dr  Ko^^ei  has  placed  on  record*  a  remarkable  case 
of  successive  morbid  conditions  caused  by  arsenic 
An  epitomt  of  it  is  given  in  the  Essay  on  '  Provinj^-s  in 
1  leallh*'  In  thi^  ca^^e  there  is  nut  oidy  the  cuuihina- 
tion  and  succL^sion  ncx:ded  to  make  up  a  distinct 
morbid  state,  or  nanieable  disease,  but  there  is  a 
succession  of  diHTcrcnt  inorhid  states,  representing  so 
many  different  diseases^  All  these  followed  one  another 
after  only  one  dose  of  [he  poison. 

These  combined  and  succesdve  series  of  ftjinptoms, 
in  all  diseases  arising  from  a  fiif^lc  cause,  have  been 
recognised  from  very  early  ages.  More  llian  sixtcM-n 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  remarked  by  Arelieus  that 

"  When  inflamniation  occurs  in  the  membrane  o1I<kI 
swcnngens  (the  pleura),  and  tliere  i*i  heat,  with  couj^h,  and 
parti-roloiired  sputa,  the  alTeeiioi  is  named  pleurisy. 
But  all  these  symptoms  must  harmonise  and  conspire 
together,  as  all  springinjj  from  one  cause  ;  for  such  of 
them  as  occur  separately  from  different  causes,  even  if 
they  all  occur  together,  art  not  calltxl  pleurisy/"' 

In  the  emphatic  langua>;e  of  Lord  Bacon,  "it  is 
order,  pursuit,  sequence,  which  is  mighty  in  nature; 
which,  although  it  require  more  exaa  knowledge  in 
prescribing^  and  more  precise  obedience  in  observing, 
yet  is  recompensed  with  tlie  magnitude  of  effects-"* 

'  Eway  Vn,  'Pfoving:*  in  H«iUh/ 

»  "MedBC^Chinirgi^ral  Tr;^aftacti«na'  for  i8ii. 

*  " — \P^  ^  roufff  dXA»iAo(^* — "  &c     Ilipl  nA«v/>fr/Soc- 

*  'Advancement  cf  Learning;/  Bacon's  works  by  Basil 
Montagu,  vol  ii,  page   r68. 
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The  importance  of  studying  the  *'orxler'*  or  combina- 
Hon  of  symptoms,  is  great  indwxL  It  maybe  illustrated 
by  tht^  action  of  aconiii.'  and  rhiiiv.  Both  thp<ie  dnigs 
produce  a  iV-verish  pnUe;  but  t!i<*  romliination  of 
symptoms  which  is  found  groiipc<!  around  each  feverish 
pulse,  is  so  entirely  diffcrrnt.  that  to  ^ive  aconite  or 
rhus  indiscriminately,  would  be  a  grave  mistake  To 
the  pulse  of  aconite  is  attached  simple  or  inflammatory 
fever  only;  while  to  that  of  rhus.  quite  as  character- 

■  istically,  beIon£S  typhus  fever 

The  value  of  observing  the  **  pursuit,  sequence."  or 
succession  of  symptoms  is  not  less.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  examples ; — 

Belladonna  and  ipecacuanha  cause,  in  commcn  with  a 

ilat^e  number  of  drujjs.  headach(^  and  sickness;  but,  as 
indicating  their  proper  selection  as  remedies,  with  this 
very  urgent  difference,  die  headache  from  belladonna 

nprecedes  the  vomiting,  while  that  from  ipecacuanha 
follows  iL  The  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  the 
stomachy  as  shown  in  these  instances,  is  not  greater 

I  than  that  between  die  brain  and  the  heart.  1  have 
seen  tJie  taking  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum  fullowed 
immediately  by  fright,  and  soon  a^ter^^-a^df■  by  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart ;  whereas  some  doses  of  digitalis 
will  cause  first  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  which  uhall 
be  followed  by  anxiety  and  fear.  They  thus  point  to 
themselves  as  remedies  for  very  different  conditions 
having  the  same  symptoms. 

Notohgy,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  classification  and 
naming  of  diseases  is  founded  upon  thi*i  fact — the 
harmony  and  succession  of  conditions  and  symptom*; 
produced   by   the   common    causes  of  disease  —  and 

^could  not  exist  widiout  it-  The  action  of  drugs  is 
simitar. 

This  combination  and  succession  of  symptoms,  and 
of  pathological  conditions,  cannot  be  neglected  with 
safet>%  They  ought  to  be  noticed  and  registered  in 
the  account  of  the  provings  of  each  drug  upon  the 
healthy.  They  indicate  a  characteristic  feature  in  die 
action  of  each  drug,  and  point  out  ihedrug  as  a  specific 
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remedy  tor  corre^iponding  condition*^  of  diseases.  It  b 
obvirtiis  from  thk  considpri^tion  that  cQse:%  of  proving; 
should  he  recorded  exactly  in  the  s^me  inannc»r  as  it 
has  been  aistomar>'  lo  describe  cases  of  disease. 

It  is  a  great  defect  in  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica 
that,  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  adopted  by  him, 
the  opportunity  of  recording  this  combination  and 
succession,  and  consequently  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  record,  are  lost 

Time  is  an  important  element,  not  only  in  tlie  diajr* 
nofiis  of  diseases,  but  in  the  study  of  the  action  of 
drugs. 

4.    T/xe  action  0/ drugs  is  ioca/  or  partial. 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  this  point  in  former 
Essa)-5,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  entered  upon  again 
without  incurring;  blatne  for  needless  repetitions.  Vet 
it  is  loo  iinpcrtant  to  be  ]Mssed  over  witliout  giving  it 
some  further  careful  thought. 

The  action  of  drugs  upon  the  living  bo<ly  is  peculiar 
and  wonderful  Food,  unless  bad,  or  taken  in  excess, 
nourishes  the  body,  supports  life,  and  preserves  health; 
air,  unless  impure,  purifies  and  invigorates  the  bJood, 
and  BO  maintains  life  and  health ;  exercise,  unless 
immoderate,  give*  strength  to  the  body,  and  fits  k 
for  labour.  But  drugs,  talcen  in  health  in  quantities 
sufificicnt  to  produce  any  effect  at  all,  produce  disease; 
and  when  taken  in  disease  in  other  quantities;,  restore 
health. 

The  action  of  dnigs,  therefore,  viewed  in  this  light 
is  singular.  It  it  also  singidar  when  looked  at  in 
another  light;  the  action  of  each  drug  is  partial  or 
local  Some  parts  of  the  body  (solid  or  liquid)  arc 
aifected,  and  others  are  not,  or  only  in  a  much  slighter 
degn^e. 

We  do  not  know  any  drug  which  has  a  univensa) 
and  eqiuilty  powerful  action  upon  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Ifsucn  a  d nig  could  be  found,  and  we  were  able,  by 
regulating  its  dose,  to  direct  at  will  its  action  upon  any 
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spccilied  diseased  part,  we  should^  perhaps,  need  no 
other  medicine. 

We  have  no  such  general  aaion  in  any  drug.  If 
any  one  thinks  tliat  we  have,  he  has  only  to  name  the 
drug. 

Each  drug  has  its  own  locality  for  action — bunco  the 
preat  variety  of  medicines  in  use*  Each  drujj  has  also 
Its  own  kind  of  action  in  that  locality. 

hor  details  upon  this  local  action,  I  must  refer  to 
the  Essay,  *  How  is  the  action  of  «ich  drug  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  all  odicrni?'* 

Drugs,  though  apparently  singular  in  this  local 
action,  have  associates  in  their  singiilarit)\  All  the 
ordinary  causes  of  disease  act  like  them  in  a  partial  or 
local  majiner,  and  each  caust;  act^  in  a  nnnner  peculiar 
to  iuelf. 

Having  now  for  a  long  lime  advocated  that  it  is 
best,  in  a  practical  sense  to  view  the  action  of  di^Krascs 
and  of  medicines  as  local  rather  than  general  in  their 
Meat,  it  seems  right  to  state  distinctly  my  objc^ct  in 
doing  so.  it  is  for  tlie  sake  of  increased  clearness  and 
accuracy-  As  long  as  the  ''general"  notion  prevails, 
there  will  be  vaguene.'^s  and  want  of  precision,  both  in 
diagnosis  and  in  treatment. 

That  this  view  is  true  as  regards  diseases,  anil 
embraces  all  the  facts  of  ilie  case,  needs  no  fnnher 
proof  than  a  careful  consideration  uf  the  fallowing 
extract  from  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  admirable  *'  Intro- 
ductor>"  Lecture :" — 

'^  Diseases  themselves,  in  the  mass,  are  sometimes 
distinguished,  according  as  they  are  generat  or  Iccal. 
This  distinction  is  convenient,  though  it  may  not  be 
very  exact  or  logical 

"  General  diseases  are  those  in  which  the  whole  body 

[Appears  to  partake  in  the  morbid  process  going  on. 

Strictly  speaking,  they  arc  diseases  m  which  some  one 

system  of  the  body,  distributed  through  every  part  of  it, 

"  Essay  XXI, 
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is  primarily  or  principally  affected  :  for  example,  dis- 
eases in  which  Uae  blood,  which  visiis  and  circulaies 
tlirough  every  pan  and  organ,  is  in  an  unnatural  or 
unheahhy  conduioci,  or  carries  widi  it  some  noxious 
material ;  or  ^ain,  in  which  the  nervous  systt^m, 
tlu'oughout  the  whole  or  the  lai^cst  part  of  its  extent^ 
is  deranged. 

"  l^cal  discuses,  en  thi:  other  hand,  arc  those  in 
which  certain  definite  piarts  of  tlic  body  are  alone 
concerned,  and  which  do  not  extend  Ix:)'ond,  or  much 
beyond,  those  pans,  but  leave  ihc  remaining  parts,  and 
the  system  at  large,  healthy  both  in  texture  and  in 
funcuon, 

•'There  arc,  indeed,  diseases  whidi,  occupying  a 
dcfinicc  portion  only  of  the  body,  do  nevertheless 
produce  manifest  and  serious  disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  various  other  parts,  and  (it  may  perhaps 
be  said),  of  the  whole  system,  Intlammation  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  frame  may  give  rise  to  much 
secondary  fever ;  yet  here,  also,  we  propcrlj'  speak  of 
the  disease  ns  beinjj  local,  the  secondary  general 
dif»>rder  resulting  from  the  ItKral  and  primar)',  following 
it  in  poinc  of  time,  and  subsiding  upon  its  cessation."' 

For  the  practical  puq:^oses  of  the  physician,  the 
blood  and  the  ntrvc^s  an*  '^  dc^finite  parts  of  th*^  body"; 
and  it  will  promote  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  objc«^ 
(which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  twery  physician),  and 
help  us  "to  learn  distinctly  and  cle<irly  what  is  the 
action  of  dn:%[5,''  to  view  ail  diseases  in  this  light 

The  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
effects  produced  by  dm^,  as  a  little  consideration  will 
show. 

It  is  true,  then,  to  say  that  diseases  are  local ;  and  tt 
is  of  practical  \^diie  to  look  upon  them  in  this  li;{hL 
It  tends  to  make  diagnosis  more  accurate.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  the  eHects  of  dmgs  arc  local ;  and  it  is  of  no 


*  'Lectures  on  the  Principles  aod  Tniclice  of  ITiysic/  by 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  BarL,  M.U,  KR,&»  &c     Fifth  edition. 
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less  practical  value  to  view  them  in  this  light  also.  It 
tends  10  make  treatment  more  careful.  Now  it  may 
be  humbly  hoped  that  wJiatever  teads  to  make 
diagnosis  more  accurate,  and  treatmtait  more  careful, 
will  contribute  towards  making  the  result  more  suc- 
cessful, and  patient  and  physician  more  liappy. 


5.    7Vu  aciwn  of  drugs  affais  ihc  sanu  parts  in  disease 
as  in  hmltiu 


The  truth  of  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  evid- 
ence of  both  schools  of  medicine,  but  in  opposite  ways. 

By  the  testimony  of  tiie  old  school- 
It  has  been  the  practice  from  "oM  lime"  to  treat 
discuses  very  iiiucli  on  the  princiijle  uf  revuUion  or 
counter  -  irritaticn.  To  carry  this  practice  out,  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  local  action  of 
drugs  is  indispensable,  in  order  that  the  diseased  parts 
may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  sound  parts  may  be 
acted  upon ;  ao  that  an  artificial  irritation  or  disorder 
may  lie  :iei  up,  and  die  revulsion  desired  may  be 
brouf^ht  about. 

This  practice  proves  that  the  i>arts  or  oi^na  of  the 
IxKly  which  are  not  acttrd  on  in  heahh,  are  not  acted 
on  in  disease.  The  physician,  knowing  the  local 
action  of  the  dnig  he  intends  to  prescribt'^ — knowing 
that  in,  the  parts  where  its  effects  t;ike  place  and  tlii; 
parts  which  are  left  undistuibed,  can  give  it  with 
confidence  when  the  parts  where  it  does  not  act  arc 
unsound,  because  we  know  that  llic  drug  will  not 
affect  them. 

Every  day's  practice  furnishes  illustrations  of  this 
truth,  €.g.,  when  purgatives  are  given  for  diseases  of 
the  heaid,  there  is  no  fear  lest  they  should  have  an 
injurious  action  on  die  diseased  parts. 

Percira  says : — 

"Colo€ynih/\n  diseases  of  the  brain.  In  -apoplexy, 
or  a  tendtrncy  tliereto,  in  paralj-sis,  insanity,  violent 
heatlache,  fi:c..  cottKyntk  is  sometimes  employed  wiili 
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good  effect  on  the  principle  of  revulsion  or  counier- 
irriution."* 

On  ihc  contrary,  thisfcaris  very  present  when  a  drug 
is  known  to  have  an  action  where  the  disease  exists- 

Pereira  says  again : — 

"Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and 
valuaule  remedy  of  the  whole  Materui  Medica.     .     . 

"  In  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  some 
ccrcbro-spinal  diseases  great  benefit  arises  from  the 
use  of  t^ium;  while  in  other  cases  injury  only  can 
result  from  its  employment  The  latter  elfecl  is  to  be 
expected  in  infiainmation  of  the  brain,  and  in  apoplec- 
tic cases-  In  other  words,  in  those  cerebral  maladies 
obviously  comiected  with,  or  dependent  on,  an  excited 
condition  of  the  vascular  *^stcm  of  the  brainy  Gpium 
acts  injuriously."* 

Sometimes  the  action  which  is  feared  is  guarded 
again&L  i>y  the  regulation  of  the  dose,  e,g,^  arsenu  is 
known  to  inflame  the  ^ttomach,  and  to  be  a  remedy  for 
some  di9ea5C3  of  the  skin.  When  arsenu,  therefore,  is 
prescribed  for  the  skin,  the  physician  is  careful  to 
make  the  dose  too  small  to  act  injuriously  upon  the 
Stomach,  Tartar-emetic,  in  the  same  manner,  acts 
upon  the  skin,  the  bowels,  the  stomach,  and  the  lungs ; 
and  the  dose  can  commonly  be  selected  which  shall 
act  where  it  is  designed  to  do.  and  sh:tll  avoid  the  rest 

Uut  " mo<:lern  medicine**  will  not  bind  itself  to  any 
principle ;  and  now  it  if;  often  the  intention  to  act  ii{K>n 
a  diseased  parL  When  this  is  done  tlie  practice 
appn>achcs  the  principle  of  the  w^'^  school ;  and  drugs 
can  always  be  chosen  which  are  known  to  act  upon 
the  desired  part,  whether  in  disease  or  in  health. 

This  is  tlic  experience  of  the  old  school. 

By  the  testimony  of  the  new  school 

This  is  still  more  decided ;  for  the  practitioner  puts 
the  fact  to  the  test  in  every  case  he  is  called  upon  to 
treat     It  is  his  express  design  to  select  such  remedies 

I  *The  Elements  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Thcrcipcutics»'  by 
Jonathan  Pcrcim,  IV1,D,.  l'.R,S,,  &c  Kourth  edition,  1857* 
p.  215.         *  Ibid,  pp.  63i,  636. 
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as  will  not  act  upon  the  sound  or  healthy  parts,  but 
which  will  act  upon  the  parts  which  the  symptoms  tell 
him  are  diseased.  The  provini^  of  drug^i  in  health 
declare  which  organs  each  dnig  avoids,  and  which  it 
acts  upon.  And  the  results  of  this  daily  practice 
prove  that  the  parts  or  organs  of  the  body  which  are 
acted  upon  in  health,  are  also  acted  upon  (however 
different  Che  kind  of  action),  in  disease. 

In  full  confidence  of  ihe  truth  of  this  general  fact : — 
Opium  is  given  in  threatened  apopfexy. 
Arsenic  is  given  in  gastritis. 
CaniAaridcs  in  inflainmation  of  the  bladder, 
P/wspftorus  in  pneumonia  and  enteritis, 
/pctacuanAa   iu  asdima,    and   in  M^mc    cases  of 

vumidng- 
BickromaU  of  potash  In  ulceration  of  the  carti* 
lagcs  of  the  nose,     &c,.  &c. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  new  school;  and  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the  action  of  dnigs  is 
upon  the  same  parts  in  dlse-ise  as  in  health. 

How  surprising,  therefore,  to  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  Dr.  Madden  s  recent  ^'  Addr<:ss''; — ■ 

"  A  drug  may  be  perfectly  mcapablc  of  acting  on  a 
certain  organ  while  it  remains  healthy,  and  yet  be 
capable  of  modifying  to  a  great  extent  any  morbid 
changes  which  it  may  be  undergoing !" 

If  this  be  so.  the  provings  of  dnigs  in  health  is  of 
little  use.  The  labour,  the  suffering,  and  the  loss  of 
dme  which  they  entail,  are  endured  in  vain.  The 
sooner,  in  such  case,  the  proving  of  drugs  is  aban- 
doned, the  better. 

But  this  is  distincd)'  shown^  by  the  facts  just  referred 
to,  not  to  be  so.  Ther<?fore  the  proving  of  drugs  is 
useful  Therefore  the  prescribing  of  drugs  to  act  upon 
the  diseased  parts,  and  not  upon  the  healthy  ones,  is 
possible,  and  may  continue  to  succeed,  as  it  iias  Uilheno 
done, 

1  should  not  like  to  think  what  would  become  of 
homccopathy  if  Dr.  Maddens  sUitr'ment  were  correct. 
Surely  the  sentence  has  been  written  inadvertciuly. 
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6.  TAff  (uiioH  is  charaeierislU  o/eoih  drug. 

Nothing  mere  t^mphatically  dedares  die  infinUe  skill 
and  almiyhly  power  uf  God  than  the  wondtirful  combi- 
nation uf  uiiiTormky  and  variety  which  15  exhibited  in 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence  I  low  alike  all 
men  arc,  and  yet  how  diflfcrcnt !  Every  man  has  a  face 
of  hi»  own,  and  a  character  of  his  own,  by  whicli  he  \% 
readily  disiingtiiflhcd  from  all  other  men.  Shepherds 
tell  us  the  same  of  a  Hock  of  sheep-  We  meot  with 
illustrations  on  every  side.  Tliere  is  the  same  uniformity 
and  variety  In  a  Materia  Medica  of  drug>>.  They  all 
[los^L'ss  certain  feahires  in  common  ;  and  each  has  a 
character  by  wliicli  it  may  he  distinguisheti  and  sepa* 
rated  from  the  others. 

The  subject  will  occupy  the  next  Essay, 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  fitting  place  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  classification  01  drugs. 

If  we  look  back  to  see  what  has  been  done 
in  order  to  discover  the  best  arranjjement  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  among  drugs,  we  shall 
find  three  sets  qI  writers  carnesdy  engaged  in  the 
search. 

We  have  the  writers  on  poisons  —  toxicologists. 
The  older  of  these  adopted  ilic  plan  of  ranging 
the  different  articles  under  die  heads  of  minerals, 
vegetables,  an<l  animals.  It  is  evident  that  this 
classification  threw  no  light  upon  them  as  poisonous 
substances ;  and,  therefore,  though  useful  to  the  natu- 
ralist, it  rendered  no  assi»;tance  to  the  toxicologist 

Orfila  was  the  first  to  depart  from  this  method, 
and  to  endeavour  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
manner  of  acting  a?;  poisons.  He  made  fourclassei; — 
'*  Poisons  irritans";  '' Poisonft  narcotiqiie';"  ;  "Powons 
narcotico-ilcres";  et  "Poisons  septiques  ou  putr^- 
fians."' 


'  '  Lcgons  dc  Medicine  Legale/  par  M-  Orfila,  Dcuziimc 
Ed  182]$.    Tome  in,  pp>  lAy  15 
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Professor  Chrisiison  rejected  the  fourth  class  with 
tilt!  remark  that,  'assuredly  no  subsiarrce  can  cause 
putrefaction  in  the  living  body,"'  He  adopted  the 
other  three: — irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotic-acrids, 

Ur  Alfred  Taylor  says  :— 

"  Poisons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system,  namely, 
irntanis,  narcotics,  and  n^ircotico- irritants,  Thisclassi- 
tication  is  a  tncdificatton  of  that  ori^nally  proposed 
by  Orfila,  cUid  is  almost  universally  adopted  by  toxi- 
cologisLs.''* 

But  Professor  Christison  is  very  candid  in  ad- 
mitting the  insufficiency  atu)  great  imperfection  of  this 
method  of  arranging  and  distinguishing  poisons^  He 
says ; — 

"  The  classification  of  poisons  has  hitherto  defied  tlie 
ingenuity  of  toxicoiogists.  <  ,  <  It  is  cvidt:nt  that  the 
only  sound  l^stH  of  arrangement  is  thtiir  action  on  the 
animal  economy ;  for  such  a  classification  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  useful  In  practice.  Now,  when  we 
consider  what  has  h&^n  said  on  their  mode  of  action, 
or  the  symplnms  produced  in  cnn5;pquence  of  that 
action,  it  must  at  once  be  perceived  that  no  system 
founded  on  either  of  these  circumstances  can  be  logic- 
ally correct.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  their  mode 
of  action  could  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  arrangement ; 
but  both  reasoning  and  experience  have  proved  tliis  to 
be  impracticable.  .  ,  . 

"It  would  be  even  more  fruitless  to  attempt  an  ar- 
rangement of  poisons  according  to  thttr  medium  of 
action ;  for  no  sure  criterion  is  known,  by  which  a 
poison,  acting  through  direct  transmission  of  an  impulse 
along  the  nerves,  can  be  distinguished  from  one  tliat 
acts  by  entering  the  blood. 

''  Neither  is  the  emU^rmssmcnt  of  the  toxicologist 
materially  less,  if   he    attempts  to   classify  poisons 

^  'A  Treatise  on  Poisons/  by  Robert  Chrifltison,  H,D., 
RR.S.E,  &c     4di  K*l.  1845.  pp,  !io,  1 1  L 

>  'A  Manual  of  Medical  jurisprudence,'  by  Alfred  S, 
Taylor,  KR.S.    2nd  lid,,  1846,  p  12. 
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accordinjj  :o  the  symptoms  they  irxiuce  in  man.  This 
is  the  principle  now  (4th  Edition)  generally  followed; 
and  which,  in  common  with  others,  I  shall  pursue. 
Bu:  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover 
that  ihe  partitions  which  separate  the  classes  are 
'  exceedingly  slight;  and  that  very  many  poisons  might 
be  arranged  without  impropriety  ia  eitlier  of  nvo 
classes. 

"  The  preceding  statements  show  the  ImposstbUity 
of  founding  a  good  s)'stem  of  arrangement  on  the 
only  basis  which  can  be  acknowledged  philosophical 
and  practical ;  and  coniicqiicntty  that,  as  ttie  ^cnce  of 
toxicology  now  stands,  wc  mtiat  altogether  despair 
of  forming  one  that  shall  be  even  moderately  satis- 
factoo'/'' 

We  next  turn  to  writers  on  the  materia  medica. 
These  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  tliat  to  which 
we  have  been  brought  by  Professw  Chrislisoa 
No  method  is  yd  known  to  them  by  which  the 
agreements  and  differences  among  drugs  can  be  satis* 
factorily  arranged  ;  so  that  commonly,  substances  are 
put  together  alphabetically  "without  any  regard  to 
their  affinities  as  natural  objects,  or  their  medicinal 
virtues/'* 

A  summary  of  al!  the  methods  hitherto  proposed 
may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Pereira's  "  Materia 
Medica."     He  notices  : — 

"I-  Empiruat arran^ancfili. 

"  These  arc  independent  uf  tlie  nature  of,  and  have 
no  real  relation  or  connection  with,  the  substances  10 
be  arranged.  An  aZ/z/iaie/t^a/  order,  since  it  is  founde^l 
on  names  which  arc  arbitrary,  and  have  no  relation  to 
the  bodies  they  arc  intended  to  designate,  is  of  this 
kind,  .  .  ,  It  brings  together  substances  of  the  most 
incongruous  nature:^  and  separates  those  which  agree 
in  most  of  their  properties  ;  and,  from  its  want  of  order. 
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it  distracts  the  attention  of  the  student ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, totally  unfitted  for  an  elementary  work."  Pcrcira 
then  speaks  of 

"  These  have  an  actual  rclaiion  wiih  the  bodies  for 
whicli  they  are  used,  and  are  the  classifications,  pro- 
perly so  called.  They  are  founded  on  the  properties 
of  the  substances  treated  of;  consequently  are  as 
numerous  as  there  are  classes  of  properties.  Thus 
medicines  may  be  arranged  accordiis^  to  thdr — a. 
Sensible  properties  (colour^  tasU;,  sniell)>  (3.  Natural- 
hUtorical  properties  {externa!  form  and  structure).  ^, 
Chcnucat  properties,  S.  Physiological  propcrtias.  f. 
Therapeutical  properties. 

"  CUissificntions  founded  on  the  colotr,  taste,  and 
odour  of  plants,  are  necessarily  very  imperfect ;"  and 
"  objectionable,  di^imilar  bodies  are  brought  together, 
and  similar  ones  separated. 

"  Classifications  founded  on  the  Natural- historical 

J>roperlies< 
e  use  of  in  natural  history.  ,  ,  , 
I  have  preftrn^I  this  mode  of  arrangemefit  principally 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  any  other 
method,  especially  that  founded  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  medicines/' 

This  is  the  method  which,  since  the  time  of  Orfila, 
has  been  rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  toxicologists^  as 
rendering  no  assistance- 

"  Classifications  founded  on  the  chemical  con- 
stituents. 

"  The  difficulties  attending  the  analysis  of  organised 
subsiarces  present  a  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
a  chemical  classification/' 

Moreover,  if  formed,  it  would  not  indicate  the  phy* 
siological  or  therapeutical  properties  of  the  substances 
it  arranged. 

"  Classifications  founded  on  the  physiological  effects 

of  medicines. 
"  As  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our  enquiries  into  the 
Materia  Medica  is  tu  ubUiin  u  knowledge  of  die  mode 
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of  Operation  of  medicinal  substance^  it  follows  that  thc 
most  desirable  aad  useful,  because  the  most  practical. 
classJlication  of  these  agents,  would  be  that  founded  on 
the  similarity  of  their  ^ects.  Uut  so  roaoy  ditlicuhies 
exist  in  ilic  way  of  producing  such  aa  arrangement  ,  ,  , 
that  it  must  hti  cviiieiu  lo  every  one  who  attcndvely 
studies  the  subject,  that  m  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  no  such  classiticadun  can  be  sausfactorily 
effecti^d, 

*' Classifications  foundci)  on  therapeutical  properties. 

'*  The  curative  and  remedial  powers  of  medidncs  arc 
not  absolute  and  constant,  but  relative  and  conditional ; 
so  that  wc  have  no  substance  which,  under  every  dr- 
cumtiiance.  is  a  remedy  for  a  jxirticular  disease-  This 
will  explain  why  no  modern  author  lias  attempted  to 
classify  remedies  according  to  their  therapeutical  pro- 
pertios. 

"  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  substances  to  which 
the  term  ^sctfi£  can  be  properly  applied"* 

There  remain  ^v^ilers  on  medicina  It  is  well 
known  how  the  older  writers  luxuriated  in  tlietr  ample 
classifications  of  medicine,  as  '*  Nerviaa :  Corrobor- 
antia :  Stomachica  :  Balsamica ;  Diuretica  :  Diaphor- 
etica :  Emctica :  Cathartica :  Hipnotica :  Rcfriger- 
anlia:"*tc. 

These  have  dwindled  down  until  Dr.  BiUinjj  sums 
ihem  up  under  four  heads — "  Stimulants :  Sedatives : 
Natwlics :  and  Tonics/*  The  enumeration  of  in- 
dividual medicines  belon^nr^'  to  each  of  these  groups 
^ign  plainly  how  unsatisfactory  it  is.  The  dose  is 
*Ani  suHicicitt  lo  remove  a  drug  from  one  class  to  its 
oupfc^tc.  "  '"^  siimuhnt  increases  the  action  of  the 
kL^  ,  ,  and  excites  the  sensorium  to  hilaritj*,  if 
I^MV  W  <**>  latent  disease  there;  but  in  too  great  a 
f^^Mftu  (i  pnxluces  stujjor"  "A  ^a/a/ivg  is  that 
^^J^taiift&Ka  th<^  action  of  ilie  heart  and  other 

L  IV  1 17  ct  sen. 

■  V<4  Medicine"  by  Archibald  Billing,  M.D, 
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organs  by  repressing  the  nervous  influence ;  for  example, 
digilalis  and  green  tea."  That  the  kind  of  action  of 
both  these,  whether  stimulant  or  sedative,  also  depends 
upon  the  dose,  is  well  known.  "  The  nareoiu  principle 
in  drugs  is  that  which,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  system,  allays  pain  and  procures  sleep- 
Narcotics  must  be  distinguished  from  stimulants  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  sedatives  on  the  other ;  and 
the  distinction  is  the  more  necessary,  because  in  nature 
tJie  narcotic  principle  is  generally  combined  widi  one 
or  other  of  these,"  "Opium  contain:^  sfrmuius  com- 
bined with  narcotic,"  "  Hyoscyamus  contains  tlic 
s^t&t^tvt:  combined  with  the  narcotic,^  &c>  '*  Tonics 
arc  substances  which  neither  immediately  nor  sensibly 
call  forth  actions/*  &c.  The  substances  mentioned  are 
very  diverse  in  their  individual  properties,  and  their 
"tonic"  action  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  disease 
for  which  they  are  given,  and  upon  the  dose-  Mercury, 
arsenic  nitrate  of  silver,  bark,  colchiaim,  copper,  mezc- 
reon,  dulcamara,  &c,  have  no  natural  tie  of  connection; 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  would  be  as  good  a  one, 
Dr.  Hilling  himself  5Liys  : — 

"  As  I  set  out  with  observing,  it  may  be  seen  that 
tonics  must  always  be  considered  in  reference  to 
disease :  thus  different  substances  which,  considered 
physiologically,  or  in  health,  belong  lo  opposite  classes, 
become,  in  disease,  toiiic.  Even  narcotics  frequently 
become  most  useful  tonics"— hence  ionic  is  merely 
another  word  for  cura/wt. 

It  follows,  I  think,  from  all  these  strong  ohscrv;itions 
of  eminent  writcn>>  that  nothing  sati^factorj'  has  yet 
been  done  In  the  way  of  arranging  the  resembbncts 
and  the  difl'crenccs  of  drugs,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  say,  in  ihc  face  of  all 
the5e  confessions,  that  something  may,  nevertheless,  be 
attempted  which  can  givesatisfaclion.  And,  therefore, 
the  method  which  organopalhy  suggests,  and  of  which 
a  summary  will  he  givtrn  in  die  next  E^say,  ought  to 


be  offered  with  diffidence.  It  is  desired  so  to  offer  it^ 
and  to  put  it  on  its  trial,  in  the  hands  of  unprejudiced 
and  impartial  physicians. 


7-   Tlte  aciion  of  drugs  differs  with  t/u  d^SA 

As  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  Essays  on  the  Dose, 
1  will  content  myself  at  present  with  a  few  detached 
obitervationi^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat.  in  Introdccin^  die 
infinitesimal  division  of  dnigs,  fifty  years  ago,  Hahne- 
mann should  have  thrown  the  subject  of  doses  into  such 
great  confusion  :  and  this  very  much  by  his  manner 
of  doing  it.  He  put  his  followers  into  a  pillory  where 
they  have  been  compelled  to  stand  ever  since- 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  courage  with  whidi  Dr. 
Black  has  spoken,  in  the  papers  he:  lias  read  in  I^ndon 
and  Oxford,  in  1870  and  1S71,  upon  the  dogmatism 
Hahnemann  has  given  way  to  in  this  manner. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  doses  is  one  full  of 
interest ;  and  it  admits  of  some  things  being  said  of 
it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  cer- 
tainly :  e.g., 

1.  The  taking  of  different  doses  of  drugs,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  shows  how  the  character  of  the 
action  of  each  drug  can  be  varied  or  extended. 

a.  In  this  way  it  becomes  evident  that  the  action  of 
different  doses  of  the  same  drug  is  som^nimes  upon 
difterent  organs;  often  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  occa- 
sionally  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  thi^  occurs  both 
in  health  and  disease. 

3.  The  opposition  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of 
different  doses  is  most  clearly  manifested,  when  a 
larger  dcsc  is  £^vcn  in  health,  and  a  smaller  one  in 
sickness. 

4.  The  action  of  the  smaller  dose  in  disease  is  com- 
monly curative,  when  the  disease  exists  in  the  organs 
which  are  acted  upon  by  the  drug  in  health,  and  when 
the  kind  of  disease  for  which  it  is  given  as  a  remedy  is 
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similar  to  that  which  is  prcxiucible  by  it  when  given  as 
a  j>oison, 

5.  Infinitesimal  ifoses  take  their  place  among  other 
causes  of  disease  which  are  themselves  inrmitesimal* 
r^.,  the  contagions  uf  small-pux,  scarlet  fever,  &c_ 
Wc  should  have  no  knowledge  of  die  existence  of 
these  contagions,  but  for  their  powerful  action  upon 
the  living  human  body.  At  present  we  have  no  proof, 
bcsi*ics  that  on  the  living  body,  of  the  a€/i<?n  of  infinitc- 
sinul  quantities  of  drugs.  The  spectroscope  has  given 
u»  its  tetitimony  to  the  ^'isien^e  of  some  of  them,  which 
it  has  not  yet  given  for  conLigions. 

6.  Hahnemann  attempted  to  limit  the  use  of  the  in- 
finitesimal dn*;e.  so  that  the  ililntions  should  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  30th,  for  the  reason  that  we  must 
stop  somewhere.  This  is  an  arbitrary  rule,  which 
must  fail  And  it  has  failed,  fur  many  practitioners 
liave  gone  very  much  beyond  it.  Dr.  Black  is  now 
attemjitingf  to  persuade  us.  though  only  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  not  to  jjo  beyond  the  .^rd.  This  attempt 
must  fail  also.  Men  will  not  Ijc  bound  by  arbitrary 
rules. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  these  Essays,  that  the  only 
way  by  which  the  confusion  and  perplexity  in  which 
the  subject  of  doses  is  now  involved,  can  be  removed, 
is  t/is proving  0/  Utem  in  health.  This  must  be  done  in 
the  same  manner  as  drugs  have  been  proved,  but  widi 
more  care  and  precision.  I lahriemanns  provings  give 
us  no  information  about  the  doses  made  use  of  in  them. 
Some  later  provings  by  other  experimenters  do  give  us 
this  inrormatiou,  and  wc  can  avail  ourselves  of  it,  but 
almost  everything  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

For  in  the  provings  already  made,  in  which  the 
doses  arc  given,  no  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  difference  in  the  action  of  different  doses.  The 
object  has  been  to  obtain  the  lai^cst  results  aa  to  the 
entire  action  of  the  drug*;.  These  provings  are.  on 
this  account^  much  less  useful  than  might  have  been 
expected, 
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We  want  to  learn,  in  addition  to  the  entire  action  of 
each  drug,  the  special  action  of  each  dose. 

Here  is  employment  for  the  genius  of  industry  for 
more  than  one  or  two  generations. 


ESSAY   XXI. 


THE  ACTION  OF  DRUGS. 

(CONTINUED.) 


"A  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to  follow  his 
own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever 
so  little  out  of  the  common  road." 

John  Locke. 


ESSAY    XXL' 


THE  ACTION  OF  DRUGS. 


"All  created  beings  arc  not  only  different  from  each  other 
ii^  their  classes,  faces,  and  kinds,  but  arc  also  individually 
distincL"  JoHK  Caspar  Lavaver, 


pROFEss<")R  TvNDAix  commfnct?d  a  letter  to  the 
Ttw*^.  a  few  months  ago,  witli  this  remark:  ^''Tki  theory 
of  disease  was  never  discussed  with  more  earnestness, 
or  with  greater  precision,  than  at  the  present  time/' 
This  is  true  of  the  old  school  of  medicine.  I  hope  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that,  in  the  new  school, 
the  ihtory  cf  cure  is  discussed  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness ancf  Milh  the  same  precision,  The  thing  lo  be 
desired  is,  that  each  school  would  lay  aside  afi  exag- 
gerated condemnation  of  the  other,  and  that  they 
should  work  in  harmony  together.  Each  school  might 
render  valuable  help  to  the  other 

There  arc  many  ways  in  which  a  patient  may  be 
assisted  in  his  recover^'  from  illness;  but  when  wc 
speak  of  the  eure  vf  disease,  we  commonly  mean  a  cure 
cffccteti,  more  or  less,  by  the  administration  of  drugs 
or  medicines.     A  true  theory  of  cure,  tlicrcforc,  cannot 

^  Finit  ]>ub1u]i«J  ill  \%yo.  Thtb  Easay  w&ti  wnttcD  bcfofc 
the  tsvo  preceding  ones.  It  was  rc^d  at  a  Congress  in 
ll]rniin]Tlum  in   iS/o. 
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be  propounded  until  a  clear  account  has  been  ^pven  of 
the  action  of  drugs. 

What  are  drugs  f 

If  we  look  at  all  material  ihinjjs  which  surround  us. 
with  rtfercnct!  to  the  life  and  health  ol  mans  body, 
they  arrange  ihemselves  in  three  classes.  One  class 
constitutes  /ood^  and  contains  all  substances  which, 
when  digested.  Jbrm  blood,  and  so  nourish  the  body, 
and  sustain  its  vital  power  Another  class  consists  of 
stimnlaNis,  which  do  not  make  blood,  nor  nourish,  nor 
sustain,  but  which  help  in  the  use  and  concentration  of 
tile  h'ving  power  previously  possessed.  Another  class 
is  eoinpoiked  of  a  number  of  reniarkiible  »ub:ttanccs 
which  are  not  food,  nor  difTusable  stinuilanLs.  but  which 
act  injuriously  in  health,  and  curalivcly  in  disease — 
these  arc  drugs.  When  taken  in  health  they  are  often 
called  poisons;  when  taken  in  illness  they  arc  com- 
monly called  medmucs. 

A  few  words  about  food  and  drugs.  Drugs  may  be 
said  to  be  the  oppofiite  of  food.  They  cannot  nourish 
nor  support  lifa  When  taken  in  health  they  are 
injurious  to  it.  and  many  of  them  have  power  to 
destroy  life*.  Hut  it  is  known,  and  apparently  It  has 
been  known  in  all  age>«,  that  when  in  sicknc'ss  they  are 
opportunely  taken,  they  have  power  to  relieve  pain, 
and  often  even  to  remove  disease,  and  to  restore 
health. 

The  difference  therefore,  between  food  and  drugs  is 
very  great.  Food  is  required  to  make  blood,  to  pro- 
vide materials  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  for  the 
repair  of  its  daily  waste.  It  must  be  taken  daily,  and 
in  considerable  quantities.  Dnigs  arc  not  needed  in 
heahh.  but  in  sickness;  and  then  only  in  such  small 
quantities  as  shall  be  found  suMcient  to  alter  morbid 
action  in  the  direction  of  health. 

That  dnigs.  which  are  poisons  to  the  hcahhy,  arc 
rcmwiies  to  the  sick,  is  a  statement  suggestive  of  many 
encjuirios.  An  active  imagination  may  spccuhtc  on 
the  questions  wJty,  and  /urw,  to  an  indefinite  extent^ 
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but  probably  with  little  profiL  Medicine  is  a  science 
of  fact.  It  lias  been  made  the  sport  of  spcculation- 
To  place  it  in  it^  true  position  shoulil  be  the:  aim  of  its 
students. 

Facts  arc  livinjj  verities,  and  he  will  be  the  best 
physician  who  has  the  largest  acquaintance  with  facts 
m  medicine,  and  ihe  happiest  tact  in  remembering 
them,  as  they  are  needed  to  guide  him  in  the  treatment 
of  his  patients. 

And  what  is  the  aciion  of  drugs  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  the  present  head  of  the  pro- 
fession in  England,  lately  said,  in  an  address  lo  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  "We  want  to  leam 
distinctly  and  cl(arl)\  w/ta^  is  the  aciion  of  drugs." 

To  aii=>wc;r  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  question,  these 
subject:^  require  investigation  : — 

I.  In   what  way  is  the  action  of  drugs  to  be 
discovered  ? 

I I.  What  is  the  action  of  drugs  ? 

III.  How  is  the  action  of  each  drug  to  be  dis- 
tinjriiislied  from  that  of  all  others  ? 

IV-  What  is  the  kind  of  action  of  drugs  ? 

V.  What  is  the  action  of  small  doses  f 

VI.  Is  there  a  law  for  tlie  dose  ? 

Part  111, 

The  ti\'o  first  questions  have  been  considered  ;  our 
attention  shall  now  be  directed  to  the  third : — 

HdWISTHE  ACTION  OF  EACH   DRUG  TO  BE  mSTlNCVISHED 
FROM   THAT  OF   ALL   OTHERS  ? 

First,  in  health. 

The  primary  fact,  forming  the  basis  of  the  investiga- 
tion, is  this^all  drugs  have  a  partiality  in  their  action; 
a  preference  to  some  parts  of  the  body-  above  others. 

The  next  fact — this  preference  varies  with  each 
drug;  and  sometimes  even  with  diflerent  quantities  of 
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the  same  drup.  In  other  words,  an  affinity  exist*; 
between  different  parts  of  the  body  and  diflfcreni  drugs, 
or  doses  of  drugs,  which  affinity  produces  actions 
which  are  more  or  less  characteristic  in  each  case, 

This  affinity,  toother  with  its  effects.  Ii<^s  at  the 
Ixrtlom  of  the  use  of  drugs  as  medicines  ;  and  of  every 
theory  which  has  been  advanced  tn  explanation  of  thai 
use.  Al]  schools  of  medicine  a\'ail  themselves  of  it 
alike-  It  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  most  surprising 
and  interesting  phaiomcna  in  nature. 

How  wonderful  that  a  few  drops  of  the  juice  of  one 
plant  should,  when  taken  by  a  healthy  person,  produce 
a  morbid  affection  of  the  brain,  and  a  few  drops  of 
another,  a  disordered  condition  of  the  lungs;  that  a 
third  plant  :r^hou1<l  act  upon  the  stomach  ;  that  a  fourth 
should  attack  the  heart ;  a  fifth,  ilie  liver;  a  bixili,  the 
muscle^s ;  a  seventh,  the  joints ;  and  so  on,  through 
every  part  of  the  body. 

In  this  manner  afirsi  line  of  separation  bctu'cen  one 
dnig  and  another  U  drawn  distinctly. 

But  several  drugs  arc  found  which  act  primarily  and 
powerfully  upon  the  same  part  or  organ  of  the  body. 
In    this   case   a   distinguishing   feature    lies    in     their 
mamur  of  acting-     Generally  this   is  very  dilTcrenc, 
sometimes  it  is  directly  opposite. 
This  is  a  second  line  af  Hepamtion, 
Again,  dnigs  which  select  the  same  part?;  for  their 
primary  action,  act  also  ujion  other  parti  or  organ*;  in 
usccondarj'  or  subordinate  manner.     And  this  subor- 
dinate action  turns  out,  for  the  tliffereni  drugs,  to  be 
upon  different   or^ns.      Hence  we   have,    for   those 
dniRS  who«e  primary  action  is  on  the  same  part,  but 
vhi«e  subordinate  action  is  on  different  parts,  a /A/r<i^ 
fi^  ^/ sffhtraiion.     This  forms  an  easy  method  of  dis- 
tmoimving  them  from  each  other. 
^h  'CXTk\\^  ohscrvalion  of  these  three  differences — the 
^,  .^,   ...^  upon  primarily  or  most  powerfully — ^thc 
^  >^M,  —and  the  oigans  acted  upon  secondarily 

^  ■.,  vrill  1m:   found  to  be  sufficient  to 

^^^,s  ,,  ^1  V  iug  from  another. 
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Time  wi!l  not  permit  me  to  give  examples,  but  ihey 
will  be  familiar  to  you. 

I^t  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  diseases  for 
whidi  we  use  tliese  drugs,  and  at  the  various  causes 
which  produce  them,  and  we  shall  set  three  facts. 

The  common  causes  of  disease  act  with  a  partiality 
or  power  of  selection-  The  primary'  or  most  powerful 
action  being  on  some  particular  parts  or  or^ns  of  the 
bodj'. 

This  action  is  special  in  its  kind  or  direction. 

Other  organs  are  acted  upon  in  a  secondary,  subor- 
dinate, or  less  powerful  manner. 

I!ere  are  two  pandM  sets  of  phenomena.  Dmgs, 
in  factr  act  upon  the  healthy  body  very  much  as  uilier 
causes  of  disease  arc  seen  to  act ;  and  they  difTcr  from 
each  other  as  other  causes  differ.  They  arc  to  be 
numbered  amonjf  the  causes  of  disorder  or  disease  in 
hcallhy  persons^ 

Such.  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion.  How  is  the  action  of  each  drug  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  all  others  when  taken  in  hfalih  ? 

We  will  next  consider  the  question  with  reference  to 
medicines,  or  dru^s  taken  Jn  skkMss^  and  we  shall 
observe  a  similar  series  of  facts. 

Drugs  taken  in  sicknei^s  show  a  partiality  in  their 
action ;  tlicir  primar>"  effects  appearing  in  some  parts 
of  the  body,  and  not  in  others.  They  differ  from  each 
otlier  in  tht  parts  seUtted  for  tiiis  primary  or  most 
powerful  action.  In  tlits  mannertheyaredistinguished 
from  each  other. 

They  differ  also  in  their  kind  cf  action.  It  may  be 
remarked  generally,  tha:  large  doses  act  as  medicines 
in  the  same  direction  as  tliat  in  which  they  act  as 
po!son-s,  and  small  dases  in  an  opposite  direction. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  i\\cix  subi^dinaie  %yt 
less  pOAvcrful  action. 

^  It  is  an  obvious  inference  from  this  fact  that,  except  for 
scientific  experiment,  healthy  persons  ^ould  never  take 
medicines 
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Here  is  a  series  c^  phcn<)inena  parallel  ivith  ttiat 
prcxUiccd  by  drugs  taken  in  hi:alth.  They  are  parallel 
but  not  icicnrical  phenomena. 

The  link  which  connects  the  provlngf  of,  or  experi- 
menting wiih  dru)^  in  health,  with  the  use  of  diem  as 
remedies  in  disease,  is  tins  fact,  that — 

Dni^  select  i/te  saftu  parts  in  disease  tliat  they  do 
in  health,  both  for  their  primary  and  for  their  second- 
ary or  subordinate  actions. 

This,  I  hope,  is  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  second  aspect  How  is  the  action  of  each  dnig 
to  be  ilistiiiguishcd  irom  that  of  all  others,  when  tak^ 
in  sicJkn^s. 

Suder  mc  now  to  offer  three  remarks  :— 

The  fact  of  selection  itsdf  opens  the  door  to  pre- 
scribe drugs  as  medicines  with  two  opposite  tntcntioBa 
They  may  be  given  to  act  upon  the  healthy,  or  com- 
paratively healthy  parts,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  diseased 
parts.  Or,  they  may  be  given  to  act  upon  the  diseased 
or^ns,  and  so  as  to  leave  the  healthy  ones  untouched. 

Th(*  fact  that  the  dirertinnof  thf^  action  of  medicines 
is  sometimes  similar,  and  sometimes  opposite  to  that 
of  poisons,  according  to  tlie  dose  given,  renders  it 
possible  to  use  ditim  antipathically  or  homccopathi- 
cally. 

While  tlie  fact  that  the  actions  of  a  drug  arc  on  the 
same  parts,  whether  given  in  health  or  in  disease, 
greatly  facilitates  the  choice  of  the  remedies  for  the 
indiviBual  patient. 

Thb  is  the  outline  of  the  subject;  but  before  it  ts 
exhausted,  other  parts  of  il  will  require  to  be  settled. 

One  of  these  Is  the  peculiarity  in  ilic  character  of 
each  drug,  which  lie^  in  the  quuniUy  or  dose  in  which 
its  various  actions  arc  produced.  Unhappily,  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  yet  involved  in  much  peq>Iexi:y.' 

Another  point  is  an  enquiry  into  the  limits  within 

'  This  perplexity  is  removed  to  some  extent,  to  the  foUow- 
[ng  Essays. 
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which  ihe  curative  action  of  each  drug  is  confined. 
Certainly  the  powi:r  of  drugs  over  disease  U  limited. 
This  laci  seems  to  have  had  little  attention  befilowcd 
upon  it,  having  been  forgotten  by  physicians  as  well  as 
by  patients  and  tlieir  friends. 

Again,  a  bye-path  in  this  search  after  the  knowledge 
of  drugs  would  lead  us  to  the  observation  of  some 
curitjus  facts  relative  to  the  mode  of  (^PP^ying  drugs 
(as  well  as  10  the  preparing  of  them  for  application),  in 
order  to  obt^in  their  action.  Some  drugs  aci  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  ^cs  amiiOj  r/tn^,  rartnncHlus^ 
caniharieUs;  others  when  applied  to  die  mutous 
membranes,  but  not  when  put  upon  the  skin,  as 
moniii^  bryony^  pulsaHUa ;  others  reijuirc  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  wound  into  the  circulation,  as  vaccine,  and 
;^me  other  animal  poisons.  B^lladoHHa,  if  rubbed 
round  llie  orbit,  will  dilate  the  pupil  ;  Calabar  bean, 
similarly  applied,  wtU  contract  it.^ 

It  may  be  asserted  that  the  primary  actions  of  drugs 
is  upon  the  '^  vital  principle*" 

Hahnemann  was  a  vitalist,  following  in  this  tlie 
school  of  Wn  llclmonland  Barthez.  He  annoiuices 
his  adoption  of  these  views  at  the  commencement  of 
his  Organon  c/ Mcduine: — 

**  In  the  healthy  condition  of  man  the  spiritual  vilal 
force,  the  dynamis  that  animates  tlie  material  body  rules 
with  unbounded  sway,  and  retains  all  the  parts  of  the 
orjjanism  in  admirable,  harmonious,  vital  operation, 
with  res[.^cL  tu  buth  sen:^atioiis  and  functions,  su  that 
our  tn-dwclling  rcason-giftcd  mind  can  employ  this 
living,  healthy  machine  for  the  higher  puipose  of  our 
existence/     S  i>i* 

"When  a  person  falls  111,  it  is  only  this  spiritual,  self- 
acting  vital  force,  everywhere  present  in  his  orj^'anlr^m, 
that  IS  primarily  deranged   by  the  dynamic  inlluence 

^  1  have  applied  a  considerable  number  of  powerful  dnijjs 
in  the  same  manner,  without  being  able  to  add  to  these  two 
another  wliich  produced  either  dilatation  or  contraction  of 
the  pupiL 
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upor^  it  of  a  morbific  ^ent  inimical  to  life ;  it  is  only 
the  vital  force,  deranged  to  such  an  abnormal  state, 
that  can  furnish  the  uranism  with  its  disagreeable 
sensations,  and  incline  it  to  the  irregular  functions 
which  we  call  disease/'     {J  xl 

Medicines  cure  by  also  possessing  a  spiritual 
power: — 

"This  spiritual  power,  capable  of  altering  man's 
health,  (and  hence  of  curing  diseast:^),  wJiicli  lies  hid 
in  the  inner  nature  of  medicines,  is  not,  of  itself,  dis- 
coverable by  us  in  any  way  by  a  mere  effort  of  reason; 
it  is  only  by  experience  of  the  phenomena  it  displays," 

This  !S  imaginar)'.  It  is  acknowltKijjed  to  be  so  by 
Bartliez  himself.     These  arc  hist  words  : — 

"  Wc  can  only  give  n^alive  assertions,  doubts,  and 
conjecture  on  the  nature  of  the  viral  principle  in  man." 

Such  speculation  appears  to  me  unpractical  and 
useless;  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  worse  than  use- 
less ;  because  it  is  covering  ignorance  with  tlie  clothing 
of  knowledge. 

l^*t  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
in  addition  to  an  immaterial  and  immortal  soul  tnan 
has  an  animal  life  in.  common  with  the  brute  creation, 
But  I  doubt  llie  utility  of  speculations  on  this  aniinal 
life  in  a  medical  i>ense  ;  and  especially  when  a  similar 
kind  of  spirit  i^  ascribed  to  drugs.  We  know  too  little 
i.if  thisarima]  life  for  a  prolitable  discuiision  of  it  at 
the  betiside  of  tlie  sick. 

It  may  be  asserted  tliat  the  primary  action  of  dmgs 
is  n^olecular.  and  tliat  we  ought  to  start  from  molecules 
or  atom*,  and  their  movements, 

1  believe  that  molecules,  and  molecular  movements^ 
are  real  rxuitences,  and  iliat  infinitesimal  doses,  and 
their  action,  belong  to  this  category  ;  though  we  cannot 
j(^w  them  Midi  die  eye,  e\'cn  aided  by  the  micro- 
SHMie,  This  subject  is  entertained  in  die  lis^y  on 
*tlu!  Sttudl  Dose,  written  eighteen  yean>ago.  It  has 
^cr«i  well  handled,  just  now,  by  Trofcssor  TyndalL  in 
htt  hxture  before  Uie  British  Association,  at  Liverpool, 
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on  the  1 6th  of  this  month.'  "  There  is"  he  says,  "a 
world  of  mailer  and  of  motion  to  which  the  microscope 
has  no  jxissport,  and  in  which  ic  can  offer  no  aid/* 
"  The  tirst  marshalling  of  the  atoms,  on  which  all 
subsequent  action  depends,  battles  a  keener  [X>wer 
than  that  of  the  microscope." 

Possibly  the  spectroscope  may  be  an  instrument 
better  fitted  to  tell  us  something  about  these  atoms 
and  their  movements.  But,  up  to  the  present  time, 
wc  know  little  or  nolliing  about  tliem,  much  less  can 
we  distinguish  one  from  another.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, |>cnetnUc  thus  far  into  the  action  of  dru^s. 

When  wc  descend  into  more  visible  and  tangible 
regions,  it  may  be  asserted  thai  the  primary  action  of 
drugs  is  on  the  blood  and  its  heterogeneous  particles, 
upon  which  each  drug  produces  its  particular  change* 
I  belie\'e  it  is ;  but  here  also,  except  lo  a  vary  limited 
extent,  both  our  microscopes  and  our  chemi»>try  fail 
us.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  minuteness  and 
delicacy  to  which  both  the*w?  meihori*  of  r*!search  have 
attained,  they  are  not  yet  able  to  compete  with  the 
suhtietj'  of  thes<?  changes.  Then*  is  sufficient  en- 
couragement both  to  the  microscopist  and  to  the  che- 
mist to  carry  on  the  enquiry;  but  it  cannot  yet  be 
made  the  starting  point  to  the  therapeutist  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  action  of  drugs. 

Once  more;  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  dni^  ad 
primarily  upon  the  nervous  system,  each  dnig  selecting 
particular  nen'es;  e.^.,  ipecacuanha  the  vagus;  platinum 
the  trigeminus  ;  coTocynth  the  sciatic.  This  assertion 
may  be  true.  1  heartily  wish  our  present  provings  of 
drugs  were  complete  enough  to  put  us  in  a  position  to 
investigate  it  thoroughly,  and  lo  master  its  details. 
This  would  be  a  vast  stride  in  advance  in  the  patho- 
genesis and  therapeutic  use  of  drugs.  And  further, 
we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  for  leadiing  us 
that  all  nerves  have  special  powers,  some  being  nerves 
of  sensation,  othcni  nerves  of  motion ;  and  that  when 
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an  organ  performs  several  functions,  it  receive:^  nerves 
fmrn  several  sources.  To  be  perfect  m  our  tnetbod  of 
prcscribint^  dnigs.  on  the  theory'  of  nerve  action,  wc 
should  knovr  how  lo  act  upon  each  of  Uicsc  :5cvcraj 
kiiKb  of  nerves.  But  our  present  knowledge  in  this 
direction  is  far  too  limited  to  be  pmctically  u;;eful.       jH 

Finally;    we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that,  " 
wc  would  advance  a  step  beyond  the  mere  mechanical 
enumeration   of  symptoms,  and   prewribing   for   thrm 
— a  method  which  ^^aiisfies  iw^me,  but  which  is  very  far 
from  sati*Jying  al! — wc  must  look  lo  the  seai  of  these 
symptoms,  the  part  of  the  body  whence  th<?y  procee^H 
We  must  look,  in  other  words,  to  the  paih(ilo;»y  of  ou^ 
cases,  and  try  to  discover  the  organs  morbidly  affected, 
and  the  kind  of  affection.     And  seeding  that,  with  our 
present  means,  we  cannot  go  beyond  this   in    the  ex- 
amination of  drtigs,  wc  must  be  content  to  concentrate 
our  attention  upon  the  organs  themselves,  as  supplied 
with  nerves  and  blood,  and  to  Icam  the  action    upon 
these  organs  of  the  several  drugs  wc  ust?. 

And,   assuredly,    to    determine    as  correctly    as  UH 
possible,  the  hcaSiiy  and  the  nature  of  the  action  a^ 
every  drug  ;  and  also  the  limits  of  its  curative  action, 
are  problems  of  the  highest  iiTi{>ortance.  ^1 

With  these  limitations,  how  is  the  action  of  each 
drug  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  ail  others  ?  H 

The  answer,  a;*  we  have  seen,  involves  the  obscrva^? 
lion  of  pheiioiiiena  kX  varioiis  kinds.     Wc  have  to  Icam 

1.  The  organs,  {solid  and  liquid),  of  the  body  upon 
which  each  drug  ^c\& primariiy. 

2.  The/i/r/j  of  the  organs  in  which  this  action  occurs.] 

3.  The  /vW  of  action,  or  the  rewult  produced, 

4.  The  organs  winch  are  affected  subordinatety. 
5-   The  quaniilifs  or  dose«  required, 
6,   The  limits  of  the  th<?rH|>fulic  action. 
As  an  example  of  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the; 

view^s  *M>  far  as  n*gards  the  first  four  of  these  scries 
phenomera,    I    beg  to   invite  your  attention   lo  the 
diagram  before  you.     It  is   necessarily  brief  and  im- 
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perfect,  and  probably,  m  some  respects,  erroneous; 
but  I  hope  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  I  think  is 
required  to  be  done  for  every  organ,  and  for  every 
drug. 

Local  Action  of  Drugs, 


Bbain. 

BeUadonnL 

Opium. 

Hellebore. 

Hyoscyamus. 

Cannabis. 

Nftrcissos. 

Its  Parts. 

Arteries. 

Veins. 
Absorbents 
Cerebral  substance 

Do, 

Do, 

Kind  OF  Action. 

loflamm^on. 

CoDgestion. 
EffiisioQ. 
Visions. 
Convulsions, 
Pain,  iaseosibllity. 

Subordinate  Action. 

Throat,  eyes.  Sec. 
Heut,  nerves. 
Serous  membranes. 
Eyes,  heart. 
Urinary  organs. 
Stomach,  uterus. 

AnacanliuTn. 

Aurum. 

Oleander. 

Coijledon. 

IgnaiEa. 

Mercurialis. 

MemoT7. 
Invagination. 

ThoughL 
Emotions. 

Do. 

Do. 

Failure  of  memory. 
Dread  of  evU- 
Inabllitf  lo  think. 
Suppressed  emotions. 

Sorrow. 
ExcttemenL 

NenfCB  of  the  five  senses. 
Reproductive  organs. 
Motor  nerves- 
Heart,  lungs. 
Rectum,  spleen. 
Mucou<i  membranes. 

Heart. 

Aconite. 

Digitalis. 

Bovista, 

Spigelia. 

I.achesis. 

Bromine. 

Arteries,  rouscle. 
Left  side. 
Walls. 
Valves. 

? 

? 

Excitement,  depression . 
Depression,  excitement 

Hyperliophy. 
Valvular  disease. 
Chronic  disease. 
Da 

Arteries,  larynx* 
Kidneys. 
Shin,  uterus. 
Eyes,  eus. 
Throat,  bowels. 
l^iynx,  eyes. 

Blood. 

Feimm. 
Rhus. 

Lycopodium. 
Titanium- 
Uranium, 
Petroleum. 

Red  globules. 

Red  globules  increased. 

T]rphus. 

Pus. 

Albumen. 

Sugar.' 

Mucus. 

Heart,  arteries, 
oints,  muscles, 
jver,  Intestine*, 

Eyes. 

Kidneys. 
Do.,    intestines. 

Before  concluding,  suffer  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  different  forms  of  antagonism,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of   medicines,   which   exist   between    the 


^  So  far  as  this  is  influenced  by  the  brain. 
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«;^.  give  btlUxdmina  for  a  diiai^d  pupil,  opium  for  a 
£mi(riX€ttd  one. 

The  third  oppofiition.     1 1  is  now  said,  in  cflTcct ; — 

Prescribe  homoeopaihically,  but  give  large  doses,  and 
discover  a  pathological  explanation. 

Thi^  looks  like  an  unwilling  testimony  to  those  who 
say: — 

Prescribe  homotopalhlcally.  and  give  small  doses; 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  bear  the  odium, 

I  will  dt^tain  you  with  but  one  further  remark  :  it 
will  bring  \\s  Kick  to  th<;  sentence  with  which  we  cnm- 
mena^d. 

Dr  Gull,  in  a  discourse  "  On  clinual  obsa^attm  in 
relaiiofi  to  midicine  in  modern  times"  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at  Oxford, 
in  1S6S,  and  published  last  year,  in  ihe  ''Medicine 
of    Modern    Times/'   gives    an   elaborate    review  of 

?athology  and  diagnosis  —  the  theory  of  disms€> 
le  then  sums  up  what  he  has  to  say  on  tUerapeulics 
— the  theory  0/  cure  —  in  words  of  serious  import 
— 1  might  almost  say,  of  melancholy  confession — 
as  showing  how  little.  In  what  is  vainly  called  *' or- 
thodox medicine/"  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
amounts  to. 

"The  surgeon/'  saj^  Or  Gull,  "is  contented  to 
place  a  wounded  part  under  the  conditions  of  physical 
and  physiological  rest,  and,  after  attention  to  hygienic 
conditions,  to  abide  tlie  result-  This,  no  doubt,  ex- 
presses the  largest  part  of  our  treatuicnt  of  common 
acute  disease,  \\"e  now  know  (hat  we  cannot  directly 
couir&l  t\^  morbid  processes  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or 
pericarditis;  wc  know  further^  that  the  means  formerly 
considered  essential  to  the  cure  of  these  diseases,  tested 
by  better  clinical  observations,  were  ^t/ter  usetcfs  or 
peruieious," 

Now  the  new  school,  with  a  consciousness  of  ilie 
solemn  responsibility  of  the  statement,  and  denying 
vain -glorious  assmnpllon,  deems  it  it*;  duty  to  say 
— ^wc  do  know  that  we  can,  when  we  have  a  fair 
op]K>rtunily,  often  "  directly  control  the  morbid  pro- 
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cesses  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis/'  and 
many  other  forms  of  acute,  as  well  as  of  chronic 
disease. 

Thus  encouraged,  let  us  perseverfe  in  the  daily 
study  of  the  local  action  of  drugs,  not  forgetting 
any  longer  the  limits  of  their  curative  action.  How 
much  over -drugging^  how  much  useless  and  even 
hurtful  medication — how  much  unavailing  effort  and 
bitter  disappointment  will  such  knowledge  put  an 
end  to ! 
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THE  ACTION  OF  DRUGS. 

(CONTINUED.) 


"The  patient  leaders  of  the  Institute 
Taught  them  by  Facts:' 

Tennyson. 


ANALYSIS. 


The  knowledge  of  the   right   use  of  drugs  is  yet   to  be 
sought  for. 

1.  Homceopathy  in  the  general. 

2.  Homceopathy  in  the  individual. 

3.  Organopathy. 

4.  The  kind  of  action  of  drugs. 

5.  The  action  of  small  doses. 

6.  A  law  for  the  dose. 
Conclusion. 
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"  I  wish  you  to  get  into  the  habit  of  contemplating  the 
whole  science  of  medicine  under  its  simplest  and  plainest 
form"  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 


Part  IV. 

In  this  Essay  it  is  attempted  to  find  answers  to  the 
remaining  questions ; — 

IV.  What  is  the  kind  of  action  of  drugs  ? 

V.  What  is  the  action  of  small  doses  ? 

VI.  Is  there  a  law  for  the  dose  ? 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  actiOD  of  drugs  is  certainly 
one  part  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Let  us  try 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  and 
seek  this  knowledge  in  "  its  simplest  and  plainest 
form.'' 

The  use  of  drugs  as  remedies  in  disease  is  so 
ancient,  that  the  history  of  its  origin  has  faded  away 
from  the  human  memory  :  it  is  a  subject  which,  on 
account  of  this  antiquity,  claims  to  be  approached  with 

^  First  published  in  1873.  Being  the  Presidental  Address 
delivered  at  the  Congress  of  British  Members  of  the  Medical 
Profession  practising  Homceopathy,  held  at  Leamington, 
September  nth,  1873. 
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respect  The  use  of  such  medicines  is  co-extensive 
Avith  the  families  cf  matikind :  the  subject  deserv*eSp  on 
iHis  account,  to  be  handled  with  care.  Above  all, 
the  use  of  drugs  as  remedies  is  needed  only  dunng 
human  suffering,  and  in  man*fi  Ja^  agony  on  earth: 
it  demands,  therefore,  to  be  discussed  with  serious- 
ness. 

Let  us,  to-day.  approach  this  subject  with  respect : 
let  us  handU;  it  with  care,  and  discuss  it  with  serious- 
ness ;  and  let  us  hope  that  a  blessing  from  God  wilt 
rest  upon  our  endeavours. 

The  first  drought  which  arises  in  the  mind  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  asked  ^vithout  surprise : 
how  is  it  that,  after  so  many  ccnUjrics  of  the  use 
of  drugs,  the  knowledge  of  the  right  manner  of 
using  them  is  yet  to  be  sought  for?  What  is  the 
answer  ? 

With  reference  to  all  knowledge  men  are  ignorant 
from  two  conditions ;  in  one  of  these  knowledge  is 
placed;  in  the  other,  men  themselves.  The  condition 
in  which  knowledge  is  placed  is,  that  much  of  it  is 
shrouded  tn  darkness.  God  is  light,  and  tliere  is  no 
darkness  in  Him;  but  he  has  seen  6t  to  surround 
much  knowledge  with  a  darkness  which  Is  impenetrable 
by  ihc  eyes  of  men.  These  arc  hidden  things  whether 
corporeal,  inlellcctua],  or  spiritual,  which  belong  to 
Cod, 

The  condition  in  which  men  are  placed  is,  tliat  there 
are  things  upon  which  the  light  shineai— whether  the 
light  of  the  mntonal  sun,  the  light  of  reason,  or  the 
light  of  revelation- — but  we  do  not  si:e  them  becau);c 
our  eyes  art.'  blinded.  This  knowledge  is  attainable, 
but  we  are  ignar;int  of  it.  These  things  belong  to 
man,  and  he  ought  to  knnw  them.  What  his  eyes  can 
see.  if  he  will  use  them  aright,  he  may  and  ought  to 
learn.  Truth,  then,  is  like  :he  sun;  God  may  hide  it 
from  us  by  placing  clouds  before  its  face;  or  it  may 
shine  brightly,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  it  be- 
cause we  are  blind. 
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Now,  in  the  department  of  medicine  ihcre  is  much 
wliich  i»  hidden  in  dfirkncss.  and  wliich  wc  cannot 
know  ;  but  there  is  al*yj  much  upon  which  tJit  light 
shmcd,  and  it  is  our  blindness  atone  which  prevents  us 
seeing  it 

L^t  us  try  to  use  our  eyes  both  of  body  and  mind, 
for  the  pow<;r  of  seeing  is  fitrcn^h*:ncd  by  use  Wc 
have  to  exercise  our  bodily  senses  in  observing  what  is 
presented  to  them  :  and  we  have  to  en^^age  our  mindst 
in  remembering,  thinking  about,  and  comparing  the  re- 
semblnnce*i  and  contrasting  the  difference*;  of  thc^  things 
we  have  observed. 

Before  we  can  so  use  our  e>'cs  much  dust  has  to  be 
removed.  A  ^at  blinder  of  the  eyes  is  prejudice, 
another  is  self-interest,  another  is  indolence,  anoilier  is 
pride,  another  is  self-conceit ;  all  these  throw  dust  into  , 
the  eyes,  and  prevent  us  seeinjj  tlungs  upon  which  the 
light  shines.  Let  us  wipe  away  this  dust  These  are 
evil  conditinns  which  beset  us  ail.  like  so  many  cuttle- 
fishes spirting  out  their  inky  juices,  and  preventing  the 
mind  seeing  and  feeding  upon  the  objects  provided 
for  its  nounshment  and  growth.  Let  us  labour  to 
get  rid  of  these  evil  conSitions.  always  remembering 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  ratJier  to  penetrate 
into  God's  darkness  than  to  remove  our  own  blind- 
ness. 

Some  portions  of  the  impenetrable  darkness  have 
l>een  pointed  out  in  former  Kssays.  For  instmce.  that 
the  €j)\cuni  cause,  or  tht:  essence  of  the  action  of  drugs 
cannot  be  known  to  us.  has  been  argued.  Again,  the 
great  evil  of  feigning  Aypoi/teses  to  explain  this  hidden 
thing  has  been  insistctl  upon.  And  here,  to  prevent 
a  misunderstanding,  suffer  mc  to  say  that  this  word 
"  hypothesis"  15  used  in  two  senses  ;  in  one  sense  it  is 
useful  to  the  progress  of  science  ;  in  the  other  it  is  the 
banc  of  science.  "  Hypotheses"  or  conjectures  arc  of 
great  use  to  suggest  further  enquiries  and  experi- 
ments ;  to  explain  unknown  things  they  are  hurtful  and 
obstructive. 
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We  will  now  make  an  effort  to  open  our  eyes,  and 
to  took  2t  the  action  of  drugs  in  '*  its  simplest  and 
plaine^l  forms." 

To  this  v.nt\  we  will  first  notice  briefly  three  pro* 
positions  rcspectinj?  the  action  of  drugs  which  m^y 
be  considered  as  pnwed,  and  I  think,  as  accepted 
by  the  assembly  I  have  now  the  privilege  of  a<ldrt^ss- 
ing.  This,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proposi- 
tions  which  arc  to  follow  more  easily  understood 

I,  //oM{tofin///y  ifi  ihi  general. 

What  are  remedies  ?  Poisons  are  remedies,  •'  It 
has  been  heard  of  old  time  in  ilie  world,  that  poison 
is  the  antidote  to  poison,"  This  is  as  the  proposi- 
tion u^as  expressed  three  or  four  thousand  j'cars 
^o.  In  modern  times,  and  in  the  language  of 
Shakspcan;  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  "  In  ptMson 
tliere  is  physic."  This  is  startling.  How  contrar>' 
to  anticipation,  to  a  priori  reasoning,  that  that  which 
does  harm  in  healiU  should  do  good  in  sickness! 
The  huiimu  mind  would  never  have  discovered  this 
by  ages  spent  in  cogitation  and  reasoning.  Our 
knowledge  ^of  it  is  wholly  due  to  observation.  It  is 
a  fiut,  not  contrar)'  to  reason,  but  beyond  its  reach. 
Nevertheless,  our  knowledge  of  its  certainty  is  such 
ihiit,  as  a  proposition,  it  is  indisputable.  Bkodie 
himM:lf  could  not  doubt  iL  Arscfik  and  aconiU^ 
m*fiury  and  Mladonna^  a^pptr  and  verairum  are 
invoiig  the  most  deadly  i>oisons  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  and  are  they  not  also  among  the  best  re- 
hhhIicS  we  poss?!Ss  ?  This  lies  before  us  as  a  plain 
fiict  of  obser\'ation.  admitting  of  no  quefitioa — much 
icM  o)ien  to  any  df^ni.%K 

lUit  how  have  mankind  acted  upon  and  carried 
out  in  pnictice  this  great  principle?  Truely  with 
Mttny  hlundcrs.  Enormous  doses  of  powerful  poisons 
taw  beiMt  given,  under  the  guidance  of  false  vicu's. 
Id  &U  was,  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  the  sick. 
kCvw    iTii^PocKATKS    liimself   sometimes    killed    his 
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patients  with  Ae/Mitrf.  Men  in  modern  times  have 
been  misled  In  the  same  manner  Mr  Annesleys 
magnificent  quartos,  Oh  thf  Dism%es  of  India,  are  filL^d 
with  scnipk  doses  of  catonuL  Dr.  Rasori  boasts  of 
giving  half-dram  doses  of  tartar-mtciU  in  imcumonia, 
and  other*  follow  in  his  wake. 

Such  abuses  as  these  hiivc  tended  to  bring  the  use 
of  medicines  into  discredit ;  this  tendency  has  been 
much  increased  since  the  manifest  faihirc  of  the  or- 
dinary treatment  of  disease  has  been  placed  besides 
the  success  of  the  small  dosc3  of  homceopathy,  and  so 
the  expectant  or  nolhingKio  method  is  becoming  the 
prevailing  one  of  oi^r  lime. 

The  abuse  of  a  thing  is  not  a  good  argument  against 
its  use;  moreover,  that  which  is  true  in  the  general 
must  be  true  in  its  particulars,  If  all  poisons  are  re- 
medies, then  each  poison  is  a  remedy,  and  the  question 
arises,  a  remedy  for  what  ? 

After  ages  of  blundering  and  guessing,  or  to  speak 
witti  more  professional  propriety,  aftcir  the  reign  of  a 
succession  of  hypotlieses,  we  are  indebted  tooAMUKi. 
Hahnemann  for  giving  us  die  first  part  of  the 
true  answer.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  pro- 
position. 


I L     Homceopaihy  in  ike  individual. 

Drugs,  when  taken  in  health  in  certain  doses,  pro- 
dtice  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to,  and  chamcter- 
j  isric  of.  each  drug ;  and  when  given  in  smaller  doses 
in  diseases  having  similar  symptoms,  they  are  the  best 
remedies  for  those  diseases.  Homaopaihy  in  the 
individual  This  is  llahnemann's  homoeopatJiy^ 
"similia  similibus  curantur" 

Whoever  will  look  with  open  eyes  at  ihe  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  healthy  and  on  sick 
^  persons,  during  the  present  cenlur)\  will  be  constrained 
|Hto  admit  chat  the  detail  of  facts  summed  up  in  this 
^V  second  proposition  makes  a  statemeni  as  undeniable 
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id  as  indisjxiuble  as  is  the  general  fact  expressed  in] 
thi:  first  propositi<Ml, 

Docs  not  arsenic  in  certain  large  dose<i  prrwlucp 
innammation  of  the  stomach  and  Ixjwcls?  In  certain 
small  doses  it  cures  both.  Docs  not  plwspk^rvs  cauic 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lun^  and  bowels  ^ 
_We  see  it  in  smaller  doses  aire  these  diseases  in  a 
arising  manner.     Does  not  opium  in  certain  doses 

ring  on  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  brain — one 
form  of  apoplexy?  We  see  it  in  certain  small  doses 
cure  sucli  congestion,  and  stave  off  attacks  of  apoplexy 
threatening  to  be  fatal-  Do  not  cantluirides  cause 
strangurj'?  And  was  not  Dr.  Greenfield  sent  10 
Newgale  by  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
for  curing  strangur)^  with  these  s]>anisli  flies?  And 
this  notwithstanding  that  Hippocrates,  more  than 
twenty  centuries  buore*  liad  said  tliat  "  what  catises 
a  stranyury  will  cure  it  ?"  And  thus  of  all  the  rest, 
for  it  is  50  true  uf  every  known  drug,  Lhat  it  may 
safely  be  predicated  of  every  unknown  drug.  There- 
fore, it  Is  a  true  induction.  Docs  not  va-tttrnm  in  one 
dose  produce  cholera,  an<l  in  another  cure  it  ?  Docs 
not  Mladonna  inllamc  the  brain,  eyes,  and  throat,  and 
docs  it  not  cure  similar  intlammations  every  day? 
And  bryony  cause  rheumatism,  ;uid  cure  it  ?  And 
ip^atOionAa  sickness,  and  rhubarl^  diarrhoia,  and  cure 
litem  ?  But  where  shall  we  stop  ?  There  is  no  known 
exception  to  this  rule.  VVc  might  as  well  be  asked 
if  vfo  can  distinguish  light  from  darknesfi,  as  be  asked 
if  wc  can  <ioubt  this  proposition  of  [  Inhnemann. 

Tht?  proposition  has,  indeed,  been  denied,  misreprc- 
»'nietL  and  ridiculed  in  an  amazing  manner,  and  with 
ijpuiing  perseverance;  but  it  is  true  notwithstanding, 
ami  it!i  reception  by  the  medical  profession  as  a 
body  cannot  be  long  .deferred.  The  real  difficulties 
which  surround  it.  the  substantial  objections  which 
Mtf  he  urged  against  it,  we  will  notice  by-and* 
1^  ami  1  think  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  see  Uiem 
IMMVCd. 
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The  various  ways  in  which  the  discovery  of  the 
action  and  use  of  dnigs  may  be  sought  for  have  so 
recently  been  studied  in  ihesc  Essays,  ihey  need  not 
detain  us  now.  1  ierc  we  are  agreed  that  the  true 
method  of  making  this  discovery  is,  first,  to  observe 
the  effects  produced  by  dru^  upon  health,  and  llien  to 
observe  their  effects  upon  disease. 

By  pursuing  this  method  Hahnemann  was  led  to 
make  the  announcement  of  the  dogma,  "  similia 
simiiidus  curanlur,"  which  he  explains  in  these 
words : — 

"Take  the  medicines  according  to  the  symptoms 
careful  and  repeated  observation  has  shown  they 
produce  tn  the  hailthy  body,  and  administer  them 
in  every  case  of  disease  that  presents  a  group  of 
symptoms  comprised  in  the  array  of  symptoms  the 
medicine  to  be  employed  is  capable  of  producing  on 
the  licallhy  body  ;  thus  will  you  cure  tlie  disease  &urely 
and  easily/' 

This  was  the  first  modern  statement  of  3  guiding 
principle.  The  first  view  of  the  pole-star  in  medicine. 
Like  the  pole-star  in  the  heavens,  when  first  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye  it  appeared  to  be  but  one  star  \ 
moreover,  as  so  seen  it  was  nebulous,  hazy,  and 
indistinct. 

It  has  just  now  been  remarked  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties which  be*M*t  this  proposition  as  stated  by 
Hahnemann,  and  which  are  true  obj*^ttons  to  it. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  haziness  or  indistinctness 
which  surrounds  iL  This  defect  robs  it  of  its  bright- 
ness in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

It  is  a  two-fold  defect,  for  this  indistinctness  or  in^ 
definitcness  fwlongs  to  it  in  two  directions.  One  of 
these  \s  thcindejinUcness  0/ ils  applimiioH.  Hahnemann 
made  his  principle  applicable  to  an  unlimited  extent 
For  example,  he  imagined  it  to  apply  to  the  physical 
agencies  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism; 
again,  to  the  monil  feelings;  and  again,  to  the  action 
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qjf  t^Mit     /TiM'-fSI       krtMMi  >rfMjf^bv-* 


U  lluo  <^  w  «*dl  tt  is  diE 

j|lWlfiri»wiW'  w^'w'  a>  ^  nrihrfw, 

Ili^«  ftiBM  liM  k  ii  »c>t  ji  ftio^  bui  a 
win*  ««  Imvc  IooImJ  at  die  pmK^lc  oT 
lltfWjffl  ifcv  Icfascbt^  <'/  lime  we  sw  tfaai  a 
4^/11^   Um  ^outic     Simihriiy  cdB 
pmeJAg  C«  che  mmy/umm,  but  i^miify 

V\wM    M   belOMMf    to   the    M3t   of   tbc 
'I'^Mc   fifvt  oir,  Oiovgti    hazy,  cofttiooei   «a 

|#«^ir«;  but  dl«   iMCorkl   Mar   ^in«ft  alsoL 
fM-tAilrjtji,  Utm  hazy,  Iom  iatliuiAct.     Aad 
l(jlf4  |>ro|Xirtion  :^ — 

III.    Organofiai&y. 

'Die  ftymptomi  which  each  drug  produces, 
talti'ri  in  health,  arc  aMr^nablc  to  certain  pans 
jwxiy  m  ihrir  m^/;  anu  the^'  are  remedies  lory 
ill»'<fi«''4  'if  tlH>iM!  parti*  'I  hi4  i»  nrganopathy.^H 
Wfif  I  r  tiN-fuN^  Lo  cxprcsA  the  ideomyof  thesfli 
tlri<  '^  'inil  the  Mrat  of  dtKatc 

II.  iirii|>'>Hlikfn  has  been  fto  fully  staUK)  and  c 

I     I  kx\  |(jrjiii?r  KnfiayB  that  it  docs  not  need  to 
■III  fir  vindicated  nuw. 

I.rkc    I  lidin>-iii;tnn'H    prujio^ition    it    lia.s    met    wj 
f  i|[urou«  dvtiiaJ,  u|>|MjHitJon  and   ridicule  \  and 
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been  declared  to  be  an  old  and  exploded  doctrine  of  a 
German  callc^l  Ratlcmachcr,  notwithfitandmg  that  the 
epitome  of  his  notions  eiven  in  the  '  British  Journal  of 
Hoirccopadiy'  {1850,  Vol.  viii,  page  253}  plainly  con- 
tradicts this  accusation.  Bui  ai  our  Congress  at  York 
laai  year  we  were  lold  by  Dr  Orj^sdale  that  now 
"nobody  Joubls  it.'* 

Ltt  mc  repeat.  The  principle  of  the  founder  of 
homoiopathy.  when  limitc:tl  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
remains  in  all  its  vigour  The  comparison  between 
the  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses  of  drugs  in 
health,  and  the  symptoms  presented  to  our  observation 
in  disease — all  that  Hahnemann  meant  to  express  by 
the  phrase  "  simiiia  timililfus  cnran/Hr"  or  by  the 
word  homcpopathy,  steadily  abides. 

And  it  may  alsii  he  asserted  that  the  identity  of  the 
seat  of  action  of  dnigs.  and  of  the  seal  of  diseases  for 
which  they  are  remedies— which  is  the  proposition 
meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  oi^nopathy — 
also  remains  unshaken  by  all  that  has  been  sak) 
against  it 

We  are  now  pre[>aTx:d  to  advance  from  these  three 
prrjpasitions,  which  are  known  and  received,  to  others 
with  which  we  are  less  familiar. 


IV.      TAe  KindofActim  of  Drugs. 

"here  is  another  difficult)*  or  defect  which  belongs 
to  Hahnemann's  homn,'opalhy  which  it  is  important 
that  we  should  perceive  clearly.  It  may  be  thus 
slated  :— 

The  two  portions  of  Hahnemann's  method  are  the 
outside  links  of  a  chain  of  causes  betAveen  which  there 
arc  several  unknown  links-  These  two  portions  are 
the  symptoms  of  diseases  andjhe  symptoms  of  drugs. 

That  drugs  produce  when  takc:n  in  suflicitnt  doses 
in  health,  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  other 
causes  of  disease,  is  a  fact  which  docs  not  require 
further  proof  at  the  present  day.     But  the  collocation 
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or  plftcinp  side  by  side  of  the  symptoms  of  drugs  and 
ihc  symptoms  of  disease,  so  as  to  perceive  their 
similarity,  as  is  done  by  Hnhnemann,  is  an  cinpirkal 
arrangement;  and  consequently  the  niJe  of  practice 
that  the  drug  having  similar  i^ymptoms  is  the  remedy 
for  the  similar  disease,  dcKluoed  from  this  arrangement, 
is  an  t^mpirica)  law. 

It  i?i  to  bt^  ob«;<:rved  that  these  symptoms  or  detached 
facts,  thus  placed  side  by  side,  are  separated  from  each 
other  byaconsiderabii:  distance,  and  that  there  must  be 
several  links  of  unobserved  facts  between  them,  and 
by  which,  as  so  many  intervening  causes,  they  must  be 

i'oined  together.  The  two  ouLsidc  links  are  recognised 
►y  us,  but  the  connecting  links  are  not  yet  seen  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  discover  these 
iniemicdiatc  links. 

The  first  has  already  been  pointed  out;  it  is  the 
identity  of  the  seat  of  action  of  drugs  and  diseases. 

The  second  has  now  to  be  stated :  it  ts  the  identity 
of  the  kind  of  action  of  drugs  and  diseases. 
The  third  will  be  indicated  by-and-bye. 

Drugs  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  symptoms, 
and  by  the  seat  or  origin  of  tlie  symptoms,  but  also  by 
the  kiml  uf  action  by  which  die  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced. . 

It  has  often  been  stated  in  these  Essays  that  each 
cause  of  disease  has  an  action  peculiar' to  itself,  by 
which  it  is  characterised,  and  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  others.  Drugs  are  a  cause  of  disease, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  them.  Eacli  drug  has  an 
action  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which  it  is  characterised, 
and  by  which  it  '\^  distinguished  from  everj'  other  drug. 
We  arc  now  considering  the  action  of  drugs  on  healthy 
l>crsonii. 

This  difference  consists  partly  in  the  adion  being  on 
diffcrenl  organs  of  the  body,  and  partly  in  its  being  of 
4  diifvrcnt  kind.     The  clxaracteristic  symptoms  b^n^M 
^  KMiii  cfl'ect  of  these  two  differences,  ^B 

tVyanopathy,  the  subject  of  the    last  jiroposition. 
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deals  with  the  different  localities  of  tlic  action.     For 
the  most  pan  its  details  arc  sufficiently  intelligible. 

The  kind  of  action  is  a  more  subtle  existence. 
Harder  to  identify  and  distinguisli.  Where  does  it 
begin  ? 

The  phenomena  of  life  are  a  circle,  and  there  is  no 
visible  be^nning  in  a  circle ;  but  »;ince  we  must  begin 
our  research  somewhere,  and  s^ince  the  blood  is  emi- 
nently the  life,  we  may  safely  take  the  Ix^ginning  of 
action  to  he  in  th(-'  blood.  \Vt'  will  presume,  thurefort, 
that  thp  first  difference?  consists  in  a  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  b]oa<L 

Each  dnig  by  its  own  presence  produces  this  dif- 
ference. This  seems  obvious.  As  each  dnig  is  a 
peculiar  thing,  its  presence  in  the  blood  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood. 
The  living  fluid,  and  the  life  of  that  living  fluid,  are 
affected  by  the  presence  of  this  foreign  and  peculiar 
thing 

Trie  next  stage  is  the  action  of  this  changed  blood 
upon  the  living  solids  of  some  particular  organ,  or 
organs  of  tlie  body ;  the  part  acted  upon  has  been 
called  the  protoplasm  or.  by  Dn  Lionel  Beale,  the 
bioplasm- 

This  action  on  the  bioplasm  produces  the  objcclivc 
symptoms — the  symptoms  which  can  be  perceived  by 
the  physidan. 

Simultaneously  with  this  action  on  the  bioplasm 
impreNsioiis  are  made  on  the  nerves  of  the  part 
Thc^c  impressions  arc  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  give 
rise  to  the  subjective  symptoms  —  the  morbid  tsensa- 
tion  fch  by  the  patient 

Suffer  me  to  place  these  ideas  before  you  in  othc*r 
words  : 

'*  The  blood  is  the  life/'  and  we  may  believe  that 
the  first  contact  between  life  and  the  causes  of  disease, 
ineltiding  drugs,  takes  place  in  this  living  fluid.  Here 
is  the  first  meeting,  the  first  impri^ssion.the  firat  nclion, 
the  first  change  from  health,  the  first  morhi<l  pheno- 
menon:    tlie  link  in   the  chain   which   connects  the 
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exciting  cause  With  at)  the  successive   phcnomcn 

any  ilijtease  whatever. 

From  thU  b^inning  arise  inflammatory  contlic 
of  the  arteries,  congestions  of  the  veins,  oI>stn»i 
in   the  glands,  irregular  conlraclions  and  paralys 
the    muscles,    derangements    of    the    digestive 
res|>initory  processes,  morbid  nutrition,  altered 
turi:,  disease  of  all  pans. 

From  this  also  spring  all  kinds  of  painful  scnsatiom 
and  morbid  feelings.  flj 

The  condition  of  the  blood,  therefore,  admits  o^9| 
many  alterations  as  there  are  kinds  of  substances  vtkA 
can  enter  into  it  and  act  upon  its  life. 

If  we  take  this  condition  of  tlie  blood  as  included  ii 
our  present  enquiry  into  the  kind  of  action,  there  wiD 
be  as  many  different  kinds  of  action  as  there  arc  causa 
of  disease,  or  kinds  of  drugs.  ^ 

0(  many  of  these  kinds  of  action,  and  even  of  ^ 
existence  of  their  causes,  we  should  have  no  kno* 
ledge,  but  for  the  differences  in  their  subsequent 
effects.  For  example  :  the  causes  of  some  contagious 
diseases  are  so  subde  as  to  elude  our  observation*^ 
They  act  upon  llic  same  parts  but  give  rise  to  vtr)' 
different  symptoms  ;  proving  that  the  Uru^  of  action  i> 
different.  They  require  different  rcmcditis,  and  Hk 
difference  in  the  symptoms  both  points  out  the:  differ- 
ence !n  die  kind  of  action,  and  directs  us  in  the  choice 
of  the  remedy. 

These  remarks  apply   only    to  material    caused 
dit^ase  and   material    remedies.      The  mind   has  . 
power  to  disturb  health,  and  even  to  destroy  life, 
may  act  upon  the  blood  through  the  brain  and   ner 
It  can  derange  the  functions  of  any  vital  organ. 

Thus  it  appears  that  drugs  have  many    ktnd< 
actions.    How  arc  we  to  become  acquainted  with  the 

Let  us  first  have  a  clear  perception  that  the  ac| 

ita:lf  in  its  essence,  that  is^  the  link  which  joins  ■ 

proximate  caiuse  to  the  proximate  effect  is  one  of  the 
unknowable  things ;    and   let  us  not  be  ashamed  to 
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confess  this.  There  are  many  things  which  we  cannoi 
do:  such  were  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  who  tried 
in  vain  to  turn  lead  into  gold»  and  to  discover  the 
elixir  of  itfe ;  and  there  are  many  tilings  which  we 
cannoi  kn&iQ,  and  we  waste  our  time  if  we  try  to  find 
them  out,  Gods  way  of  working  in  this  st:n!»e  is 
hidden  from  us. 

Mans  pride  has  made  him  labour  lo  hide  lliis 
unavoidable  ignorance  from  himself  by  the  invention 
of  explanatorj'  hypotheses  or  conjectures.  Suffer  mc 
to  repeat  once  more  my  protest  against  such  hypotheses 
in  medicine.  They  arc  the  greatest  barrier  to  progress 
which  exists.  Facts  are  grains  of  gold,  and  hj-potheses 
are  the  mountains  which  cover  them. 

Another  prote*it  I  ask  leave  to  make  against  the  use 
of  words  and  phrasPH  which  are  either  void  of  meaning, 
or  to  which  only  undefine<i  ideas  can  be  attachecl. 
They  are  coimcerfeit  coins  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and 
serve  only  to  decdve  True  words  are  the  current 
money  of  the  mind  The  word  "catalysis"  in  che- 
mistry is  an  example  of  a  meaningU^ss  word :  and  in 
"The  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,'  published  by  tlie 
Royal  College  of  Ph)'sicians,  the  first  division  of 
"  General  Diseases"  is  a  vague  and  undefined  phrase 
from  which  nothing  is  learned.  What  is  meant  by 
calling  ''hooping-cough"  and  "mum|>s"  "diseases  of 
the  general  system  ?"  There  is  nothing  in  nature  but 
individinls ;  nothing  in  disease  but  disease  of  in(livid;ial 
parts;  nothing  in  the  action  of  drugs  but  action  upon 
one  or  more  of  these  individual  parts. 

We  admit  then,  that  the  manner  in  which  drugs 
act.  or  the  action  itself,  is  beyond  our  power  to  discover 
We  remember  that  the  action  is  always  a  local  action, 
the  antecedent  cause  of  which,  and  its  uonsequenC 
effccts,  are  phenomena  we  can  observe,  let  us  now 
enquire  how  this  knowledge  which  is  within  our  reach 
is  to  be  obtained  ? 

It  is  to  be  learned  in  thc^samc  manner  as  the  know^ 
ledge  of  die  scat  where  the  action  takes  place,  by 
experiments  on  healthy  persons. 

45 
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Exjxrrimcnts  in  health  were  made  on  a  larg^  scat 
first  by  IlahncnmnrL  The  results  arc  recorded  by 
him  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  his  '  Materia  Mcdica'  and 
'Chronic  Diseases-'  They  have  been  added  to  by 
similar  experiments  similarly  arranged  by  others; 
These  volumes  have  hitherto  been  the  guide  followed 
in  the  greatest  part  of  liomceopathic  practice-  The>' 
exhibit  in  great  detail  the  symptoms  caused  by  each 
drug.  From  thei^e  symptoms  we  may  often  learn  both 
the  seat  and  the  kind  of  aciion  of  the  drug  to  which  the 
symptoms  brJong, 

These  experiments  have  commonly  been  made  with 
Urge  doses  of  dru^ :  doses  sufificient  to  produce  con- 
siderabic  and  sometimes  very  great  disturlxince  of 
health.  The  knowledge  acquired  is  that  of  the  action 
of  large  doses.  Furtlicr  experiments  arc  required  to 
be  undertaken  with  the  mUniion  to  discover  the  seat 
and  the  kind  of  action. 

Nearly  all  experiments  before  Hahnemann,  with 
such  doses  of  dnjgs,  were  made  upon  the  sick.  The 
object  of  both  sets  of  experiments,  that  is>  both  on  the 
healthy  and  on  the  sick,  is  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of 
drugsas  remedies  for  disease*  These  two  great  labours 
of  physicians  resemble  the  tunnelling  of  Mont  Cents; 
an  anUious  work  begun  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountain  :  by  tht:  French  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
Italians  on  the  other,  Kach  had  bome  mile:^  to  pene- 
trate, and  to  persevere  until  it  met  the  other.  The 
earlier  physicians  laboured  for  centuries,  guided  by  the 
notion  that  the  action  sought  for  must  be  of  a  tanirary 
kind  to  that  of  the  disease.  The  later  ones  have 
worked  on  till  they  have  met  the  otlier,  and  the  result 
is  a  suri^rise.  It  is  the  discovery  that  the  compass 
which  is  to  guide  us  in  future  is  an  action  of  the  samt 
kind  as  that  of  the  disease. 

The  ideas  I  wish  to  communirate  to  you  on  this 
subject  may,  perhaps,  be  made  cleaner  by  giving  sntne 
details  relative  to  the  action  of  particular  drugs. 

The  heart.    Aconite  and  digitalis.    These  plants  have 
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a  powerful  and  well  known  action  upon  the  heart.  In 
the  doses  commonly  experimented  with  in  health,  or 
to  speak  wiili  more  precision,  in  a  certain  range  of 
doses,  aconite  quickens  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  digitalis  diminishes  them.  The  locality  or  seat  of 
the  action  of  these  two  drugs  is  the  same.  The  kind 
of  action  of  one  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  other.  They  are  antidotes  to  each  other.  Aconite 
is  given  as  a  remedy  when  the  heart  beats  too  quickly. 
Digitalis  when  its  beats  luo  slowly.  The  ^i-ww^of  action 
of  the  drug  is  the  same  as  the  ^//n/'of  action  of  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  a  remedy. 

The  brain.  Opium  and  Belladonna.  These  act 
with  great  power  u|X)n  the  brain.  In  die  doses  just 
<lescribed  opium  congests  the  veins  and  produces 
apoplexy  ;  belladonna  distends  the  arteries  and  causes 
inflammation.  They  are  respectively  given  as  remedies 
for  the  same  kind  of  action  of  disease.  The  locality 
of  the  action  of  opium  and  belladonna  is  not  so  iden- 
tical, nor  is  the  kind  of  miction  wi  directly  opposite  as  in 
the  preceeding  example,  but  the  former  is  sufficiently 
connected,  and  the  latter  is  sufficiently  contrary  to 
make  these  two  drug^  to  some  extent  antidotes  to 
each  other 

Spine  and  spinal  nerves,  Nux  vomica  and  coccuhis. 
These  two  drugs  act  powerfully  upon  the  spinal  system 
of  nerves.  Their  contrasted  kind  of  action  deserves 
more  careful  study,  but  it  appears,  at  present,  to  be  in 
opposite  directions.  Nux  vomica  tending  to  produce 
spasms,  and  cocculus  paralysis.  Each  Is  given  as  a 
remedy  in  cases  of  disease  which  correspond  to  its 
own  kind  of  action,  so  far  as  that  has  been  ascertained. 

Throat.  Mercury  and  belladonna.  The  difference 
in  tlie  kind  of  action  of  these  drugs  is  very  visible. 
The  former  causes  ulceraiion,  the  latter  inflammation 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  They  are 
respectively  given,  every  day.  as  remedies  for  the 
same  kind  of  uiihealtiiy  condition. 

Muscles.  Copper  and  lead.  These  two  mcLiIs 
have  a  strong  acdon  upon  the  muscular  fibre     The 


former  causing  spasmodic  contractions,  the  latter  para- 
lysis. They  are  successfully  prescribed  as  n'-nic<hcs  in 
iJie  same  kinds  of  morbid  stiitus.  They  act  upon  the 
same  organs,  but  in  opposite  clirectioi^  and  so  arc 
antidotes  to  each  odier. 

Uterus.  Sccalc  and  acta:a.  These  have  an  amnion 
on  the  same  organ  but  in  opposite  directions.  The 
former  producing  contracUoa,  the  latter  relaxatioii. 
They  arc  to  be  [trescribcd  accordingly*  i 

Bladder.      Cannabis  and    canthans.       It    deserves  ^| 
careful   experimentation    lo   It-am    how    far    these  arc  ^t 
contraries  to  each  other  tn  their  hind  of  action  oa  the 
bladder 

Iris.  Belladonna  and  Calabar  l>ean.  The  former 
dilates  the  pupil,  and  the  lattLT  contracts  it  ;  and  they 
are  remedies  accordingly. 

Of  course  a  far^e  numbrr  of  drugs  have  actions 
which  are  different  from,  though  not  contrary'  to  each 
other  in  kind.  The  examples  given  are  sufficient  to 
explain  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  the  kind  of  a^iwH 
of  a  drug. 

By  the  discovery  of  two  of  the  intermediate  links, 
tlie  outer  ones  upon  which  Hahnemann  has  hun^  the 
dogma  "simiiia  ssmzliius  curaniur"  have  been  brought 
into  a  clearer  connection  with  each  other,  Hy  this 
discover)'  the  mystcrj"  in  which  the  diain  of  causation 
was  suspended  is  to  some  extent  dissipated.  The  rule 
becomes  less  empirical,  and  is  not  far  removed  from  a 
true  induction. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  principle  of  hoinitoiiathy  as 
tJie  pole-slar  of  mctlicine;  seen  at  first  tndistinafy  it 
was  hazy  ;  on  being  looked  at  with  niorc  c;ire  a  second 
star  became  visible;  and  having  again  Ijecn  viewed 
attentively  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  Uircc  bright  stars 
instead  of  one.  The  astronomers  would  say  tliat 
more  sacisfaaorily  dcftned. 

Another  simile  has  been  used;  the  principle 
bucn  described  as  a  basis  or  foundation.  It  Is 
three-sided,  and  it  can  support  a  diree-sided  column, 


4 


L 


It   IS   ^ 

has  I 

now  ^1 
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On  one  of  these  sides  "  similarity  of  symptoms"  was 
car\'CKJ  by  Hahnemann:  on  the  next  h  engraved 
"  idc:ntjty  of  scat  of  action :"  and  on  H\t,  third  ts  now 
written  in  legible  diaractcrs  "identity  of  kind  of 
action/' 

This  cliapter  shall  dose  with  a  few  brief  remarks 
upon  symptoms,  and  the  uskvs  which  nuiy  I3C  made  of 
them  by  thoughtful  observation.    They  arc  of  use — 

I.  To  discover  the  scat  of  disease.  For  this  purpose 
some  symptoms  arc  of  much  greater  value  than  others. 

In  the  same  manner  the  scat  of  the  action  of  each 
drug,  if  it  is  not  actu-illy  visible,  may  be  discovered 
from  the  symptoms.  WTien  a  dnig  is  prescribed  as  a 
remedy  it  must  be  able  to  act  in  the  locality  of  the 
disease.  In  other  words,  the  scat  of  the  disease  and 
the  seat  of  the  dnig  action  must,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  be  the  same. 

•z.  To  learn  ih^  kind  of  diseased  action.  For  this 
alM>  some  symptoms  arc  much  more  useful  Uian 
others.  When  a  drug  is  gpven  as  a  remedy,  its  kind 
of  action,  so  far  as  wc  can  discover  it,  must  be  the 
same  as  the  action  of  the  disease.  This  second  study 
of  the  symptoms  serves  to  distinguish  from  each  other 
the  drugs  which  act  upon  tlie  same  oi^ns. 

These  two  uses  are  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

3.  To  form  an  opinion  of  the  probable  re«ult  or 
termination  of  the  illness,  Ag^iin,  some  symptoms  are 
much  more  of  a  guide  than  others.  This  is  for  prog- 
nosis. Sometimes  the  symptoms  which  at  once  decide 
the  diagnosis  are  quite  diiYerent  from  those  which 
should  guide  tiie  treatment,  and  both  of  tliesc  may  difTer 
from  the  symptoms  which  determine  our  opinion  of  the 
probable  result. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  previous  sjmpcoms  from 
.  the  connienc4rment  of  the  tllncrss,  or  what  is  called  ilie 
'  history  of  the  case:,  re<|utre  attention  as  well  as  those 
which  form  the  present  condition  of  the  patient. 

Wc  will  now  go  in  search  of  anotlier  of  the  yet 
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undi^m^vcred  links  in  this  wonderful  cliajn  of  causes 
which  join  togclher  the  uvo  outside  links,  the  symp- 
toms of  drugs  with  the  symptoms  of  diseases. 


V.  Tlu  Action  of  Small  Doses. 

My  brethren,  die  time  is  come  when  the  dangerous 
question  of  tlie  small  dose  must  again  be  taken  up. 
Twenty  years  ago,  as  some  of  you  may  remember,  I 
wrote  an  Essay  upon  it  will)  deep  imeresL  The 
novelty  of  Uic  subject  and  it5  beauty  cliarmed  me,  and 
1  heartily  desired  tliat  its  contemplation  might  give  as 
much  pleasure  to  others  as  it  did  to  myself.  Since 
that  time,  whenever  the  purpose  of  continuing  it  lus 
arisen^  increasing  difficulties  have  gadicrcd  round  me, 
till  I  saw  that  the  small  dose  could  not  be  further 
dealt  with,  unless  the  principle  of  homoeopathy  eould 
be  placed  upon  a  more  stable  foundation,  and  in  a 
clearer  light 

This  task,  1  Hatter  myself,  has  now  been  accxnn- 
p!ishe<l. 

The  resumption  of  (he  pursuit  after  the  tnith  of  the 
small  dose  can.  therefore,  be  no  longer  defc^rred.  Rut 
it  is  a  doleful  and  a  thorny  path,  and  in  cntering^  upon 
it  I  am  reminded  at  the  same  moment,  by  its  dolcful- 
ness  of  ^Kneas's  trouble  when  Dido  asked  him  to 
recount  the  disasters  of  the  seigc  of  Troy  : — 

"  Infajidum,  Rcgiita,  jubes  rcnot^are  dolorem  ;" 

and  by  its  prickles,  erf  those  sturdy  thistles  which  are 
the  national  emblem  of  our  northern  neighbours,  and 
which  are  surrounded  by  the  appropriate  motto  ; — 

"  Nemo  me  impune  lace^t  V 

Nevertheless,  the  time,  which  neither  troubles  nor 
prickles  can  postpone,  is  come,  and  the  path  must  now 
be  trodden. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  die  14th  and  ijth  of  Dr 
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Dudgeon's  *  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Homieopathy '  is  sufficirnt  to  convince-  us  that  the 
]UCStion  of  dose  h  lost  in  tlie  same  dark  lat>ynnth  in 
ic  new  school  of  medicine,  that  the  qiirstion  of 
remedy  is  in  the  old  school  There  arc  plenty  of 
judgments  given  in  each  school  on  the  difficulty  which 
jilalcs  it,  and  all  these  judgments  profess  to  be  based 
on  experience  The  results  in  both  cases  are  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  inilh  of  two  portions  of  the  first 
a]jhori-sm  of  Mippocrates,  namely,  that  *' experience  is 
deceitful,  and  judgment  difficult."* 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable,  nothing  can  be  more 
contradictory  tlian  the  many  judgments  given  by 
Hahnemann  himself,  upon  dte  doses  of  medicine. 
Sometimes  he  recommends  substantia!  doses,  little 
differing  from  common  ones.  Sometimes  excessively 
small  quantitie*,  but  these  varying  with  each  drug, 
with  the  nature  of  eac!i  disea^tc,  and  with  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  each  patient.  At  one  time  he  advucate^i  the 
use  of  the  smallest  doses  in  acute  disease,  and  larger 
ones  in  chronic  cases  ;  and  he  finally  closes  die  subject 
by  fixing  upon  the  30th  dilution  as  the  proper  dose  of 
every  drug  and  for  every  disease.  He  laid  down  this 
law.  but  he  did  not  himself  follow  it ;  he  laid  it  down 
to  bind  ot]iers,  but  they  have  never  been  bound  by  it. 
The  changes  in  Hahnemann  s  teaching  on  this  and  on 
other  important  points  of  medical  doctrine  and  practice 
have  drawn  from  Dr.  Dudgeon  the  following  damag- 
ing reflection : — 

"  How  curious  it  is  to  observe  that  Haltnemann 
continually  contradicts  himself  on  almost  every  pdnt 
of  his  doctrines  and  practice ;  and  still  more  curious  it 
is  to  notice  that  the  contradiction  is  generally  side  by 
side  with  the  opposite  statement"' 

'  See  also  the  leading  article  in  the  'Monthly  Homcro- 
|>aUiic  Review'  for  August,  1S71  (Vol  XV,  page  44^1),  by 
Dr.  Pope  ;  which  contains  as  gooti  ^  summary  of  the  present 
»Lnt€  of  knowledge  and  opinion  on  tl^c  question  of  d^tte  a% 
could  be  given. 

^  Dr.  Dudgeon's  '  Lectures,'  page  406. 
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^p  THcftr  am  VMjr « 

tic  Myn>^ 

"TbEWgli  we  anr  i^  omideiaUj  as  cfe 
reipM  to  Ae  wiKabIc  Sam  of  a  t^KOy.  I 

of  %o  nany  homccotjathic  pnctibown 

m  many  yean.      Thn  cgperienee  soms  lo 

liic  mare  mucrul   doves,  or  tbe  lover 

medicfnei,    .    .    -     .    arc  best  ads^xcd  to  i  

lapkl  ujurwr  and  conmJefable  violence ;  and  rt>^t^ 
lilghcr  dilutions  are  better  adapted  to  disease  of 
RMH^re  chronic  character;  but  there  anr  many  oc 
to  tiiii."' 


Or.   Ccddcs  Scott  in  like  manner  ai^guca 
"mnjuTw  'Ibid,  p.  423. 
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potency  10  be  chostrti  ts  detcrminctl  by  the  character  of 
the  disease 

There  are  many  other  maxims  and  hjIcs  given  by 
other  writers  which  would  occupy  too  much  time  were 
1  to  quote  them. 

Of  these  maxims  and  rules  I  b^  you  to  obsen.'e  two 
things ; — 

First  The  authors  of  them  admit  that  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  them:  so  that  they  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  received  as  natural  laws.  They  resemble 
the  rules  of  grammar,  not  the  hws  by  which  God 
governs  His  works. 

Secondly.  They  are  derived  from  the  same  barren 
source  from  whidi  tlie  uld  ;«cIiuoU  of  medicine  have, 
in  all  ages,  attempted  lu  derive  rules  for  the  choice 
of  remedies — namely,  the  consideration  of  tlic  disease 
and  of  the  patient,  uoi  of  ih€  properties  cf  ike  drug. 
Now,  Hahnemann's  law  of  hom<ropathy  was  dis- 
covered by  forsaking  this  path,  and  following  another. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  the  action  of  drugs 
in  heakK  It  is  surprising  that  homceopathUts 
^lould  Iiave  been  bellied  Into  following  again  the 
old  course,  which  had  so  signally  failed,  and  should 
have  expecte<l  to  lind  rules  for  the  dose  in  this  way. 


The  knowIcdy;e  we  desire,  and  which  we  are 
now  in  search  ol  is  the  knowledge  of  the  action  on 
disease  of  small  doses  of  druj^s.  How  is  it  to  be 
obtained  ? 

It  is  said  on  all  sidestliat  theonly  wayof  h^arnin^thc 
action  of  these  doses,  and  how  to  dioosc  the  Ix-st  is 
the  way  ol  cxpcrienee.  But  experience  without  a  guide 
is  a  ship  without  a  compass.  Blind  experience  teaches 
little^  It  is  always  justifying  the  condemnation 
pronounced  upon  it  by  Hippocrates,  and  proving 
Itself  deceitfnf.  The  method  of  experience  has 
failed.  ^  guide^QX  experience  is  needed;  how  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Not  by  experiments  on  disease  itself-  These 
V  experiments  have  been  made  for  many  years,  and  by 
^^niany  physicians,  and  the  guide  has  not  been  found. 
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Attention  to  Lord  Bacon's  Sixth  Aphorism  will 
us ; — 

*'It  would  be  madness  to  suppose  that  th 
which  have  never  yet  been  performed,  can  be  ; 
formed  without  employing  some  hitherto  unt 
means.*'  ■ 

What  means  are  there  yet  untried  which  we  r 
adopt  with  renewed  hope  of  success  ?  For  sevi 
years  I  have  urged  upon  my  colle^^es  the  neces 
of  learning  the  action  of  different  doses  in 
manner  that  Hahnemann  discovered  the  action 
different  drugs.     By  experiments  with  them  in  heaJi 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  one  has  yet  taken  up  t 
work.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  endeavour  to  recommt 
it  again,  not  by  showing  its  necessity,  but  by  bcginn 
to  do  it 

The  action  of  large  doses— that  is,  of  poisonc 
and  of  ordinary  medicinal  doses  —  has  been  ma 
known  to  us,  to  a  great  extent,  by  cases  of  poisonii 
and  by  provings,  or  voluntary  experiments  with  the 
in  health. 

The  action  of  small  doses,  as  distinct  from  ihat 
large  ones,  has  not  been  studied  by  separate  provir 
of  them  in  health.  This  knowledge  is  demandi 
and  it  is  the  search  for  it  which  I  have  attempted 
begin. 

Experiments  with  small  doses. 

These  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  soi 
time  during  every  opportunity  of  leisure.  They  ha 
embraced  a  considerable  variety  of  drugs ;  among  tht 

these ; — 

Aconite. 

Digitalis. 

Phosphorus. 

Spigelia 

Opium, 

Veratrum. 

Mercury, 

Tartar  emetic 


\ 
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Mosr  of  the  experiments  have  been  several  times 
repeated.  The  doses  experimented  with  have  not 
embraced  quanlitics  smaller  than  the  first  centesimal 
dilution  or  trituration  :  that  is,  the  hundredth  part  ol  a 
drop  of  the  sap  of  a  plant,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
grain  of  a  mineral-  No  opinion  respecting  the  action 
of  smaller  doses  than  these  is  given  ;  they  remain  to 
be  investigated  by  others.  Nearly  all  the  experiments 
were  made  upon  myself,  and  under  conditions  as  nearly 
uniform  as  was  possible;  this  has  appeared  to  me  a 
great  advantage,  "  It  may  be  Femarlced  that  I  am 
!^ensitivc  to  the  action  of  small  doses,  having  taken 
none  other  for  three  and  twenty  years ;  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  exiutty  ike  same  doses  will  be 
followed  in  every  one  b>'  the  same  effects ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  experiments  have  been  so  care- 
fully matle  that  they  are  typical,  and  tliat  the 
same  resulti^  will  fulluw  in  all  other  ex[>criniciit:^, 
made  with  e<{ual  care,  wUhin  a  ceriain  ran^  yf  Uicsc 
doses- 

This  is  not  the  opportunity  to  give  the  details  of  these 
experiments,  but  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  slate  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and 
to  give  some  brief  examples. 


And,  first,  of  individual  drugs : — 


Aconite. 


P  Aconite  seems  to  have  at  least  four  different  kinds 

of  action  upon  the  heart,  whidi  are  dependent  upon  the 
dose. 

First  action.  A  dose  of  one  or  of  tw^  drops  of  the 
first  centesimal  dilution  first  quickens  the  heart's  action 
for  a  short  lime  (one,  two,  or  three  minutes),  then 
retards  it, 

^^.  Oct.  19,  1872,  one  or  two  drops  of  this  tincture 
taken  in  separate  experiments,  when  the  pulse  was  80, 
in  one  minute  raised  it  to  82.  in  two  minutes  to  84  or 
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S6,  lhcn«  after  the  third  minute,  it  fell  to  82,  and  dtcr 
the  fourth  minute  to  78  or  76, 

Seconii  action.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  sap  of 
the  j>lant  (two  or  four  drops  of  the  "mother  tinc- 
ture '),  quickens  the  hearts  action,  and  no  retardatioo 
follows, 

e.g.  Dec  3,  1872,  my  pulse  at  72  was  raised  in  three 
minutes  to  75,  in  five  minutes  to  7S;  it  fell  in  ten 
minutes  to  76,  in  fifteen  minutes  to  73,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  from  Uie  commencement  of  the  experimcni  to 
72,  at  which  it  runiaiiied. 

Third  action.  \Vc  know  from  many  piibli:»hcd  cases 
that  larger  dosc3  than  these  (several,  or  many  drops  of 
the  tincture),  first  depn:;»3  the  hort  s  action  for  a  shoil 
time,  then  quicken  it  vcrj'  much* 

Fourth  action.  From  similar  sources  we  team 
that  still  larger  doses  (some  solid  portions  of  the 
plant  itself),  de<^troy  life  during  the  first  depressing 
action.  Air  Gordon,  of  Dingwnll,  died  in  this 
manner 

The^e  four  kinds  of  action  of  aconite  may  be  re- 
duced to  two,  in  llieir  tendencies-  First,  the  action  of 
small  doses ;  tlie  tendency  of  these  is  to  quicken  and 
then  to  retard  the  pulse.  Second,  the  action  of 
larger  doses  ;  tlie  tendency  of  these  is  to  retard 
or  depress,  and  then  to  quicken  the  heart's  beats. 
When  the  experiments  fait  to  produce  these  con- 
secutive effects  there  is  some  impediment  in  tlic  way. 

Aconite,  then,  in  small  doses,  quickens  the  heart's 
aaion  for  a  brief  period  before  it  retards  it-  This  has 
probably  been  observed  for  the  first  time,  The  obscn 
vation  surprised  me» 

It  very  soon  makes  the  pulse  slower.  This  we  are 
all  familiar  with  in  the  use  of  aconite  as  a  remedy  in 
inflammatory  fever.  1  latdy  saw  a  pul^;  uf  1 30 
brought  down  to  40  in  about  three  diiy^  by  repeated 
doses  of  this  {ir»t  dilution  of  aconite. 

The  range  of  iIksc  small  doses  having  this  action 
on  me  liet>  between  the  first  dilution  and  the  one-fifth 
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part  of  a  drop  of  the  mother  tincture  :  that  is,  from  the 
hundredth  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  drop  of  the  sap.  It  is 
probable  that  in  others  it  may  lie  between  this  tenth 
part  and  a  whole  drop* 

Of  all  these  varied  actions  of  aconite  upon  the  heart 
the  only  truly  curative  influence  is  the  second  action  of 
the  small  dose.  It  follows  that  the  only  legitimate  use 
of  aconite  is  in  doses  which  produce  this  retarded 
motion  of  the  heart 


Digitalis, 

Hahnemann  says  that  aconite  and  digitalis  are  "  an- 
alogous remedies."  It  is  true  that  the  locality  of  their 
action — the  heart — ^is  the  same,  but  their  kind  of  action 
on  this  otgan  is  in  opposite  directions. 

Oct,  2\,  1872.  7.30,  A.M. 
Pulse  80. 
One  drop  of  Tinct.  Digitalis  i  (cent)  taken. 
i5t  minute,  80. 
2nd  ,,  80. 
3rd  „  8a 
4th  „  80, 
5th       ,,       80. 

6th  minute,  80,  second  drop  taken. 


7th        „ 

76. 

8th       „ 

76. 

lOth 

78. 

12th 

76. 

14th 

78. 

16th       „ 

80. 

20th 

80. 

2tst  minute 

,  80,  third  drop  taken. 

22nd       „ 

76. 

23rd 

76. 

25th 

76. 
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27th  minute,  78. 

29th 

78. 

30th 

80. 

32nd 

83- 

34th 

84. 

36th 

85- 

40th 

84. 

63rd 

80. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  action  is  the  reverse  of 
that  of  similar  doses  of  aconite. 

8.30  AM.,  an  hour  after  commencing  the  proving, 
there  was  a  very  decided  action  on  the  kidneys,  shown 
in  increased  secretion. 

A  second  kind  of  action  is  produced  by  doses  of 
digitalis  a  hundred  times  lai^er  than  these  : — 

Dec  2,  1872.     12.30  P-M- 

Pulse  64. 

Two  drops  of  TincL  Digitalis  ^  taken  (equal  to  one 

drop  of  the  sap  of  the  plant) 

5th  minute,  68. 

loth        „        72, 

15  th        ,.       68. 

50th        „       64. 

At  which  it  remained. 

Three  and  four  times  this  quantity  produces  a  third 
kind  of  action  : — 


June  11,  1873.     7.3s  A.M. 

Pulse  66. 

Six  drops  of  Tinct. 

Digitalis  4  taken. 

2nd  minute,  68. 

4th 

,       67. 

6th 

66. 

8th 

,        67. 

loth 

.       68. 

15th 

,       66. 

20th 

,       63. 

25th 

.       64. 
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JUDC  1 6.  1873.     7,50  r.M. 
Pulse  72, 
Eight  drops  of  Tinct.  Dig.  ^  lakcii. 
2n<l  minute,  75. 


4th 

M 

74- 

6tli 

■  1 

76. 

loth 

W 

74. 

40th 

■» 

72. 

60th 

It 

66. 

80th 

I* 

64. 

looih 

■I 

73- 

The  result  of  these  and  similar  experiments  with 
digitalis  1>oth  in  health  and  sickness,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  curative  action  of  this  plant  is  tlie  second 
action  of  the  first  centesimal  dilution.  This  is  the 
power  which  it  possesses  of  increasing  the  contractile 
force  of  the  heart — botli  in  freciuency  and  strength- 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  aconite.  In  old  lan^iage 
aconite  is  a  febrifuge ;  digitalis  a  tonic.  It  is  my  belief 
that  these  drugs  are  never  legitimately  cmploycxl  as 
remedies  in  affections  of  the  heart  except  in  these  two 
opposite  capacities. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  in  relation  to  these 
two  plants,  that  they  both  have  a  powerful  action  upon 
the  kidneys,  and  that  they  bnth  act  upon  this  organ  in 
the  same  dircclion,  A  certain  range  of  doses  of  aconite 
and  of  digitalis  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  a 
certain  range  of  larger  doses  of  both  cause  suppression 
of  it. 

Your  time  must  not  be  occupied  with  fascs^  but  one 
may  be  given  as  an  example  ; — 

Cas^. — Mrs.  S.,  a  stout  lady,  of  58.  has  frequently 
sulTered  from  disturbance  of  the  heart,  the  first  occasion 
of  which  was  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  which  is 
characterised  by  a  feeble  and  intermitting  pulse,  a 
senfse,  not  of  aaite  pain,  but  of  great  discomfort  about 
the  hrart,  e!;pcrinlly  when  walking,  ;»nd  gen**ra!  wrAk- 
ness.  This  stat*^  of  tilings  has  hcon  repeatedly  removetl 
in  a  few  days  by  digitalis.     The  dose  is  one  drop  of 
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Vi'",  >5irr*  tJ.At  in  tfc*:  irjrt«  bt  used  a  hj^  prriiTin^  ci 
it.  iu  Stf'4iori  on  tiv^  bsut  »  pmrtrfal.     He  gf^^ss  rS-sr 

"  r'r/':T  with  vmall,  hari  quick  j^xlse.  Aozeierirs'i 
^jf/jijLitj'^n  ^A  th*z  h>x>i  Throbiyiriij  ol  tie  careo^i 
I'-I >;  'j  i:cl:  an'i  i/.l :  'jt,  pulst  qjfck  ari  '^in:.' 

in  if>f!:trnrn^ion  arci  inrlammatorj-  fever, 

'I  li':  f'/IIowin;j  is  a  car'd"ul  proving  of  a  sm^ZI  dose : — 

Oct  r9,  rSS72,     8  p.m-     Pulse  7-I- 

(}x\'^.  drop  of  TincL  Phosp.  i  (cenL)  taken. 

ist  minute,  76. 


2nd 

T" 

76. 

3rd 

" 

74- 

4th 

It 

72. 

5th 

" 

72. 

6th 

*t 

72- 

7th 

*1 

70. 

Sill 

11 

70. 

loth 

1' 

72. 

20th 

rf 

74- 

Which  continued. 
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8.30. 

Puise  74. 

Second 

drop 

taken. 

I  St  minute 

^  72- 

2nd 

n 

72, 

3rd 

It 

72, 

4th 

1> 

70, 

5th 

tt 

70. 

6th 

II 

70. 

7th 

I> 

70. 

8th 

11 

72. 

10th 

tt 

72. 

20th 

If 

70. 

Which  continued  some^time  longer 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  phosphorus 
acts  upon  the  heart  in  small  doses  in  the  same  manner 
that  aconite  does  in  similar  doses.  So  that,  to  this 
extent,  its  use  in  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fever 
is  justified. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  with  regret  that  Hahne- 
mann does  not  tell  us  the  doses  he  experimented  with 
in  his  provings  of  drugs  in  health.  We  may,  however, 
form  some  idea  of  the  doses  of  spigelia  used  by  him 
from  his  preface  to  the  proving  of  this  plant.  He 
says  :— 

"  The  provings  ought  to  be  instituted  with  the 
greatest  care^  inasmuch  as  even  szxly,  ^ghty,  or  a 
hundred  drops  oi  ^t^  ^\rv:XMT^  produce  powerful  effects 
in  even  robust  and  very  healthy  persons," 

From  such  experiments  as  these  we  learn  that 
spigelia  acts  strongly  upon  the  heart  The  pulse  is 
said  to  be  irregular,  now  slow,  now  quick  ;  and  falls 
from  72  to  54,  Palpitation  and  unusually  strong 
beatings  of  the  heart,  &c. 

The  following  proving  shows  very  accurately  the 
action  of  a  small  dose  of  spigelia  upon  the  heart : — 

46 
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Oct  21,  1872.     Evening  7.20- 
Pulse  77. 
Tinct  Spig.  I  (cent).     One  drop  taken  in  2  dr.  of 

water 

1st  minute,  76. 

4th       „       75. 

8th       .        78. 

loth       „       77. 

1 2th       ,,       77, 

20th       „       77. 

7,40.     Pulse  77.     A  second  drop  taken, 

2nd  minute,  79, 

5lh  ,,  78. 
loth  ,,  78. 
15th  „  78. 
20th       „       78. 


8.0  o'clock.     Pulse  78. 
2nd  minute,  80. 


A  third  drop  taken. 


Sth 
loth 
15th 
20th 
25th 
30th 

60th 


80.     Respirations  lo  and  deep. 

82.  „  8 

84.  »  6 

80.  „  8         ,. 

79-  ..  10 

79-  ..  14  no  longer  deep. 

78-  ,.  16 

77,  „  17  natural. 


I'  II  "  I  — 

Taken  by  surprise  by  the  slow  and  deep  breathing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  action  of  spigelia  on  the 
heart  is  the  opposite  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  and 
aconite,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  that  of  digitalis. 
Its  use  as  a  remedy  is  indicated  as  one  similar  to  the 
use  of  digitalis — to  strengthen  the  action  of  a  feeble 
heart. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  a  new  clement  is  intro- 
tluced  in  this  proving,  namely,  the  function  of  respira* 
lion. 

Li:t  us  linger  over  this  a  few  moments.     The  effect. 
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after  the  third  close  of  .'q>igelia.  was  very  remarkable. 
It  took  mc  quite  by  surprise.  The  breathings  became 
so  slow  :ind  so  deep  that  it  wns  in  fact  a  process  of 
slow  ami  deep  sifting'.  This  oiit^ht  to  be  remtrnbercd 
Vi'hen  we  meet  with  a  similar  conih*tion  of  respiration 
in  a  patient,  especially  in  connection  with  a  feeble 
heart. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  respiratory  function  Is 
not  so  entirely  removed  from  voluntary  influence  as 
the  heart's  action  is,  and  that  this  slow  breathing 
may  have  been,  partly  at  least,  my  own  TauiL  To 
obviate  this  objection  experiments  were  made  (on 
Nov.  22,  1872)  on  voiuHiitry  slow  and  quick  brcatliing. 

It  was  found  that  it  is  possiUe  to  get  over  a  minute 
widi  (/srw  brtfathinyn  ;  or  to  m<ike  above  thirty.  But 
tlic  effort  required  10  ULComplish  cither  of  dicsc  feats 
is  considerable ;  so  that  a  conscientious  experimenter 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  this  cause  of  error. 
He  can  distinguish  very  well  involuntarj'  slow  or  quick 
breathing  from  any  such  efforts  of  his  own. 

It  sliould  be  remarked  that  in  these  ]*roving^  of 
small  doses  of  drugs,  intimations  tliai  oilier  organr. 
were  slightly  afrecte<l  were  occasionally  given;  for 
insunct;.  while  taking  the  spigclia,  a  shoot  of  pain 
thruugh  the  forL'h^:;ul  was  felt>  But  these  are  omitted 
to  prevent  complicaticMis  and  dislractiomi  of  tliought 


Opium, 

This  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  drugs  by 
the  ordinary  practitioner,  and  he  gives  it  every  day  as 
a  sedative  and  as  an  astringent- 

It  is  well  known  that  large  doses  of  opium,  or  its 
tincture  laudanum,  do  possess  these  two  kinds  of 
ction. 

It  is  also  well  krvown  that  comparatively  small  doses 
(from  the  et^fhth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  or  more),  have 
a  ccmtrarj'  action  ;  that  \%  a  stimulant  oim  upon  thecir 
culation  and  the  ncr\'ous  system.     This  action,  though 
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known,  is  not  much  taken  advanlage  of  by  physicians 
It  is  sought  for  by  a  large  mulimidc  of  people  who 
lake  opium  themselves. 

]t  is  not  yet  known  that  such  small    doses  as  are 
under  invrjslig^lion  in  this  essay  also  posse&s  the  [   ■■ 
of  increasing  ihe  hearts  action^  and  of  enlivening  l-v 
brain. 

1  have  iried  many  experiments  with  doses  from  ihc 
hunUredtli  pan  of  a  drop  (the  first  dilution)  to  hni 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  in  evc^  instance 
the  pulse  has  been  quickened,  and  t^ometimcs  rendered 
&cii:iibly  fuller,  in  two  or  Uircc  miautcs>  eg'.,  from  66  to 
68  and  from  70  to  76,  Aftcralonj^crorshorter  interval. 
^g".,  in  from  five  minutes  to  an  hour,  dcterminrtl  by  the 
dosc«  the  beats  return  to  what  tliey  were  nt  the  begin 
ning,  and  sometimes  afterwards  descend  a  little  bcTow 
ihis-  The  manifest  effect,  in  all  these  experiments, 
increase  of  frequency,  and  often  of  fuhies*  al»;o. 

The  contrary  of  the  small   dose  to   the  astrin^ei 
effect  uf  the  lar^e  one  is;  known  only  to  homa-opathtsts: 
btil  they  do  not  alu*:Lys  avail  themselves  of  this  know, 
ledge  as   they  miyht   do.     This  is   really  a   seriot 
iK^glc^ct,  and  in  onier  to  direct  more  attention  to  th 
valuable  action  of  opium.  I  think  it  right  to  put 
record  the  following  case  : — 

Gi^v, — An  officer  in  iht:  army,  holding  a  high  posi^ 
tion  in  India,  was  in  England  in  1S72-  He  was 
good  health,  but  inconvenienced  by  constipated  bo 
J  Ic  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  very  popular 
honccopathic  physician  in  London,  who  prescribtii  Ok 
him  for  five  months.  Among  the  remedies  prescribed 
were — nitric  acid.  1  dec-  3iij  in  -iq-  5iv:  a  teasi>oon- 
ful  in  water  twice  a  day;  brj'onia.  ^  ^ij.  seven  drops 
in  water  night  and  morning;  podophyllum,  gr.  iij. 
sacth.  lac.  gr.  vj,  six  powders,  one  at  bttUime;  tinct 
hydrastis.  f  31J.  7  or  S  drops  m  water  night  and  morn- 
ing; acid,  phosphor  Pli.  U.  10  drops  in  water,  twice 
a  day;  tinct  chin.  niir.  1  dec<  3iv,  aq.  ad  ^vtij.  a 
mblespoonful  in  water  7  or  3  times  a  day ;  tincL  nucts 
vom.  p  guttp  xij  ;  sacc,  lac.  gr,  \\j.  in  a  powder  for  an 


(xn 
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injoctioa  Nux  v.  i  dec  for  two  doses,  &c.  All  this 
was  without  any  benefit  He  came  down  to  Rugby  in 
November  I  gave  him  linct.  opii  i  (first  centesimal 
dilution),  part  of  a  drop  niglu  and  morning  as  long  as 
required,  but  tu  be  umltlcd  wlicii  the  bowels  act.  In 
March,  187^^,  he  came  d^ain,  aJiU  rc'iJorted  that  the 
medicine  for  the  bowels  had  answered  pcrfccdy ;  he 
had  liccfi  two  montlis  without  taking  any;  and  was 
quite  well  A  degree  of  torpor  or  sluggishness  of  the 
bowels  had.  in  fact,  been  his  only  ailment,  and  the 

small  doses  of  opium  had  removed  this. 

< 

That  white  hclliibon;  produces  excessive  diarrha;a 
has  been  well  known  since  the  diiys  of  Hippocrates. 
This  is  the  action  of  the  doses  commonly  given. 

I  luvc  foimd  that  one  drop  of  the  first  dilution  of 
the  tinctjrc  (that  Is.  the  hundredth  part  of  the  drop  of 
the  sap  of  the  plant),  taken  night  and  morning,  will 
produce  constipation  In  four  or  five  days.  The  ]jerson 
upon  whom  this  was  proved  was  -i  healthy  yuur^ 
man- 

In  tho  samp  manner  it  Is  ver>'  well  known  tKit  pre- 
parations of  mercur)'  are  given  every  day  to  produce 
relaxation  of  the  bowels.  Half  a  grain  of  the  first  or 
second  trituration  of  metallic  mitrcury  taken  night  and 
morning  for  some  lime  will  consiiijatu  tlie  bowels. 


Tartar  cmeik^ 

The  action  of  this  salt  of  antimony,  as  leumed  from 
caecs  of  poisoning  and  from  the  provings  hitherto 
madc»  appear*  to  Ix^  on 

The  stomach  and  bowels, 

The  skin, 
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The  kidneys. 

The  heart. 

The  lungs. 
The  organs  which  commonly  escape  its  action  are 

The  brain  and  spinal  nerves. 

The  voluntary  muscles, 

The  bones  and  joints. 
Not  only  the  kind  of  action,  but  also  the  organs 
selected  to  be  acted  upon,  depends  upon  the  dose.  A 
grain  will  act  on  the  stomach  and  cause  vomiting ;  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  will  act  on  the  bowels  and  purge; 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  repeated  a  few  times  will  act 
on  the  skin,  and  produce  perspiration.  Some  doses 
will  bring  out  an  eruption  on  the  skin  very  closely 
resembling  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  The  question 
to  be  answered  now  is  this  ;  What  will  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  do  ? 


Nov.  4,  1872. 


7.0  P.M.     Ant.  Tart,  i. 
in  3J  of  water. 


One  drop 


Pulse,  72. 

2nd  min.  70, 

5th  „  72 

loth  „  67 

15th  „  72 

20th  „  71 

25th  „  74 

30th  „  68 

Quickened  by  f  35th  „  70, 

the  deep       <  40th  „  72 

breathing.      ( 50th  ,,  77 

60th  „  66 

1 20th  ,,  66. 


Breathings,  18, 
4th  min,  20, 
8th     „      1 8- 

I2th     „      14. 

18th     „      13, 

24th      „       12- 
28  th      „       10, 

{Deep,  uncomfort' 
able  sighings. 


34th 
38th 
42nd 
52nd 
60th 


7- 
6. 

T2. 

18 
18 


} 


natu- 
ral 


In  this  experiment  the  pulse,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
slightly  decreased  in  frequency,  but  the  principle  action 
was  upon  the  respiratory  process,  which  equalled  that 
of  spigelia. 
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This  seems  lo  be  the  place  to  notice  ihc  apparent 
tvan£  of  e^€ci  of  very  large  do^s  of  some  drugs. 
Tartar  emetic,  though  so  active  a  poison  in  doses  of 
a  grain  or  two,  has  been  given  in  half-dram  doscH  with 
little  result.  Tincture  of  digitalift  has  been  given  in 
ounce  doses  '*  with  much  less  effect  than  might  be 
imagined/'  "MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  tell  us  that 
they  have  taken  luilf  an  ounce  of  good  asaf<jetida  at 
one  dose,  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  altering  die 
odour  of  their  secretions,  by  which  they  were  kept  for 
two  days  in  an  infected  atmosphere  possessing  a  more 
horrible  degree  of  fetidity  tlian  even  asafoitida  itself  I" 
I  know  notliing  yet  which  can  be  inferred  from  these 
remarkable  facts.* 

These  examples  of  the  proving  of  small  doses  must 
I       suffice,   but  before  proceeding  lo  more  general  con- 
clusions it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  tlie  results  obtained 
relative  to  the  pulse  and  the  breathing. 

I  The  Pulse., 

Aconite  first  quickens,  then  retards  the  pulse. 
Digitalis  reverses  this  order 
■        Phosphorus  acts  as  aconite  does* 
Spigelia  reverses  this  also. 
Bovisla  acts  too  !ilightly  to  detc'ct  any  order- 
Lead  does  the  sama 
Oleander  first  quickens  tlie  piilsa 
The  Respiration. 

I     Spigelia  reduced  the  breathings  from  1 7  to  6, 
I     Bovista  raised  them  from  17  to  32, 

Lead  first  dcpresse<i  ihem  from  |S  to  15.  then  raised 
them  to  2a     A  second  dose  reduced  them  to  1 1, 
I;  then  ciuickcncd  them  lo  2j, 

Oleander  first  quickened,  then  ktwercd  thcm^  rcvers- 
I  ing  the  action  of  lead. 

I 

''  And  let  me  make  one  observation  on  tbe^e  facts. 
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We  find  a  great  deal  said  in  works  on  medicine  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  with  each 
other  :  as  of  the  brain  and  stomach,  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  skin  and  kidneys,  &c.  And  all  this  is  true, 
and  of  great  interest.  But  the  other  side  of  the 
subject  is  rather  overlooked;  that  is  the  independent 
action  even  of  organs  most  closely  connected  with 
each  other,  as  in  the  above  instances  of  the  heart  and 
iungs. 

The  action  upon  these  oi^ns,  whether  of  disease 
or  of  drugs,  is  not  necessarily  of  a  uniform  or  equal 
character.  The  pulse  may  be  either  quickened  or 
made  slower,  and  not  the  breathing,  or  vice  trersd.  In 
a  case  of  pneumonia  I  saw  a  short  time  ago,  on  one 
day  the  pulse  was  130  and  the  breathings  30;  the 
next  day  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  1 20  and  the  breath- 
ings had  risen  to  36.  Still  greater  differences  were 
ol^ervable  in  the  provings  just  recorded,  showing  the 
same  independency. 

The  following  general  conclusions,  or  inductions, 
may,  I  think,  be  safely  drawn  from  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  small  doses  : — 

1 .  The  kind  of  action  of  drugs  varies  with  the  dose, 

2.  This  variation,  in  a  certain  range  of  large  doses, 

amounts  to  opposition  to  the  kind  of  action  of 
another  range  of  small  doses. 

3.  The  directions  of  the  range  of  large  doses  is  the 

same  as  that  of  the  diseases  for  which,  in  small 
doses,  they  are  remedies, 

4.  The  direction  of  the  range  of  small  doses  is  in 

opposition  to  that  of  the  diseases  which  they 
cure. 

5.  This  opposite  tendency  is  shown  in  health-      Its 

cause,  therefore,  is  not  a  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  organ  arising  from  disease,  but  in  the 
quantity  of  the  drug. 

6.  The   varying   conditions   of  disease   have    their 

influence  on  the  action  of  drugs,  but  the  effects 
of  this  influence  are  not  at  present  under  inves- 
tigation. 
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We  arc  now  prepared  to  consider  how  the  informa- 
tion, so  carefully  obtained,  bearb  upcn  our  posilion  as 
h  o  ma:o  pa  t  h  15  C5. 

Those  who  have  honoured  ihc  early  Essays  of  this 
investigation  with  a  pcni^al,  will  remember  that  atten- 
tion wa.-fr  asked  to  the  va^ie  and  indefinite  character  of 
Hahneriann's  law  of  lionKL'opathy.  He,  in  fact,  as  wc 
all  know,  extended  its  application  on  all  sides.  This 
va^eness  is  one  reason  why  the  teaching  of  Hahne- 
mann has  been  so  distasteful  arxl  unsatisfactory  to  the 
medical  profession, 

it  will  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  distinctly 
shown  in  these  Essays  that  the  law  should  be  limited 
to  the  action  of  dnigs. 

The  next  step  was  an  endeavour  to  prove  that 
symptoms,  whether  of  diseases  or  ofdnigs,  must  be 
traced  to  tlieir  seat :  the  organs  which  are  the  scat  of 
the  action,  both  of  the  disease  and  of  the  remtxiy, 
being  the  necessary  substratum  in  which  the  action 
takes  place- 

You  will  see  that  it  is  now  my  duty  to  point  out 
^another  limitation. 

The  rule  o(  similarity  of  ,iction,  as  manifested  by 
the  symptoms  of  diseases  and  of  drugs— the  law 
of  homoeopathy- -must  be  confined  to  the  action  of 
comparatively  /arg€  doses  of  drugs, 

Taken  in  this  restricted  sense — restricted  not  only 
to  dru^.  but  to  large  doses  of  drugs,  and  to  their 
action  in  health — the  law  or  nile,  we  may  venture  to 
fiay,  is  irrefragable.      It  is  a  natural  truth. 

But  it  is  a  half  truth.  This  is  another  reason  why  it 
has  not  met  with  acc<*ptance»  Galileo's  telescope  con- 
sisted of  t^vo  glasses :  one  had  been  looked  through  a 
long  time  by  itself,  but  tt  was  not  till  the  other  was 
found,  and  the  two  were  placed  so  that  both  could  be 
looked  through  together,  that  Jupiter's  moons  were 
teen. 

Hahnemann's  half-truth  i<;  the  umilariiy  of  the 
action  of  large  doses  to  the  symptoms  of  diseases 
which  small  doses  can  cure. 
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The  other  hairinith  now  adJe<l  h  ilic  ttmiraru^y  of 
the  aaioa  or»tii£ill  do&t:.s  co  the  action  of  lar^  cluscs 
and  consequently  to  ihc  action  of  the  diseases  they  arc 
rL-medie^  for, 

Theae  two  half-tniths  now  put  to^cthtr  make  the 
treatment  of  disease  as  visible  as  Galileo's  two  glasses 
did  Jupiter's  moon&.  Those  only  who  refuse  to  look 
through  the  glasses  can  fait  to  see  cither  the  oj\g  or 
the  other. 

A  harmony  in  mu*iic  is  conrord,  the  agreement  of 
one  notp  with  anothc^n  A  harmony  in  f«:ience, 
according  m  Lord  Bacon,  is  thn  just  adaptation  of 
one  part  to  another  The  two  parts  of  this  subj(?ct. 
now  joined  together,  make  one  harmonious  whale. 

You  know  that  any  two  colours  whidi.  when  com* 
bincd,  produce  white  light  arc  called  complementary 
colours.  These  two  half-truths— the  action  of  tircre 
doses  and  the  opposite  action  of  small  ones — arc  the 
two  complementary  colours  :  their  juxtaposition  makes 
white  light. 

Hahnemann's  homoeopathy,  I  have  saki,  is  a  half- 
truth.  It  is  my  privilege  to-day  to  announce  to  you 
the  other  half-truth,  I  presume  to  think  that  the  two 
halves  make  the  whole  truth,  and  that  this  will  meet 
with  your  hearty  acceptance. 

The  other  Imlf-trutli  then  is  this : — the  action  of 
small  do5t!S  of  drugs  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
action  of  large  dosir^.  Therefore  the  law  of  Hahnc^ 
mann.  similta  simili&us  curan/ur,  remains  Injc  when 
limited  to  large  doacs;  and  the  law  of  Galen.  con/mHa 
&mimriis  curaftiur,  is  true  when  limited  to  the  action 
of  small  dose*;;  not  inie  in  Galen's  sense,  nor  in  any 
former  sense  put  upon  the  phrase,  but  in  a  new  sense, 
a  sense  which  expresses  a  fact,  and  not  a  speculation. 

V!,  ^  Laxo  or  Rule  far  ihe  Dose, 

Some  writers  on  homa-opathy,  as  you  know,  have 
declared  l\oX  a  law  for  the  dose  is  an  impossibilit)'- 
Swii  alarming  progiiosticatbiii  lose  a  good  deal  of 
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tlietr  gravity  by  repetition.  1  remember  Dr.  Lardner 
writing  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  for 
ships  to  cross  the  Aibnuc  by  steam;  and  his  pamphlet 
appeared  just  as  a  steamship  reached  America,  Others 
have  said  chat  though  a  hvf  may  exist,  the  oomplexi- 
ctes  surrounding  it  are  so  great,  there  is  no 
probability  tliai  it  can  be  discovered.  Olhen*  again 
a^iscrt  diat  "there  is  no  necessary  connection  bctwt^en 
the  dow;  and  the  homtnopathic  law,  the  one  exists 
quite  independently  of  the  other/** 

On  the  other  hand  many  laws  have  been  suggested, 
I  will  not  detain  you  by  describing  them  ;  ycu  will 
find  them  in  Dr.  Dudgeon's  '  Lecturer.'  They  all 
have  one  condemning  d^rfc-ct — they  arc  hypothetical  or 
speculativt!,  and  not  **tait*ments  of  fact.  And,  in  thu 
words  of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  "the  rule  for  th«?  ;idministra- 
tion  of  the  appropriate  dose  remains  yet  to  be  dJs* 
covered/'* 

After  the  outline  of  the  experiments  recently  made 
on  small  dosc^  of  dnigs,  K^iven  in  die  preceding  chiipter, 
you  will.  I  think,  already  see  that  the  unpossibiUty  of 
there  being  a  taw  has  vanished :  that  the  improbabdity 
of  its  being  discovered  has  also  disappeared  ;  and  that 
instead  of  there  being  no  connection  between  the  doic 
and  the  principle,  the  connection  is  so  close  that  it  is 
one  of  absolute  dependency — the  principle  itself  being 
dependent  u]x»n  the  dose. 

The  law  of  simi/ia  simiiibus  curaniur  belongs  to.  or 
is  dependent  upon,  tlic  action  of  a  certain  range  of 
large  doses;  while  tlie  law  of  c&ntraria  wnirariis 
curaniur  belongs  to,  or  is  dependent  upon,  the  action 
of  a  certain  range  of  small  doses- 

In  other  words,  tlic  curative  action  of  small  doses  in 
disease  and  theiv  physiolwical  action  in  health  are 
identical.  The  tendency  ofthe  drug  in  the  small  dose 
is  towards  the  same  action,  whedier  the  organ  it  acts 
upon  is  in  a  state  of  disease  or  o{  health. 


1  Dr  Black,  'Ad Jreds  at  York/  1^72. 
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TIic  nile  to  which  it  is  my  happiness  to  invite  your 
attention  today  has  already  been  given  you  in  the 
facts  contained  in  the  last  chapter  It  may  be  thus 
expressed: — 

when  a  drug  h  pre&cribed  as  a  remedy  for  a 
diKeafted  oi^n,  upon  which  it  act*;  when  taken  in 
heahh,  and  for  lh<^  kind  of  di^iease*l  Aciinn  "which,  in 
certain  large  doses,  it  can  produce  in  health,  the  do&c 
must  be  small  enough  to  be  within  the  range  of  an 
action  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  example  —  doses  of  a^oniU  above  a  certain 
quantity  cause  a  feverish  pulse ;  doses  belo\^  this 
certain  quantity  retard  the  pulse.  The  lar^-r  dnscs 
are  injurious,  the  smaller  are  curative-  Only  ilie  latter 
sJiould  be  prescribed  as  remedies- 

And  so  it  is  with  everj'  drug.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  experiment  in  liealth  to  fmd  out  for  each 
dnjg  the  dividing  line  above  which  its  action  is  hunful, 
and  bdow  which  it  is  curative. 

This,  of  course,  will  be  a  work  of  labour  and  care ; 
but  so.  is  ihc  proving  of  dnigs  at  all ;  and  so  is  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  any  form.     The  advani^e  we 
have  now  gained  is  a  clear  perception  of  die  work  to' 
be  done,  and  how  lo  do  iL 

You  have  now,  I  believe  ibe  law  of  Uic  do?ic  ;  that 
in  every  case  the  dobc  ehoscn  should  be  within  iJie 
range  of  the  small  dose  action,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contrary  to 
the  large  dose  action;  and  claims  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  heir  to  whom  the  maxim  coniraria  of  r^hc 
belongs. 

In  the  early  pan  of  ihis  address  two  similes  were 
U!ied  which  may  now  be  perfecle<!.  One  was  that  of  a 
chiin.  It  was  said  that  Hahnemann's  homa'opathy — 
the  symptoms  of  diseases,  and  the  similar  sym]>tnm<£  of 
drugs — form  two  links  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  chain. 
These  two  links  are,  therefore,  separated  by  intef'^ 
vening  links,  which  liave  hitherto  been  conccaledj 
The  connection  whicti  plainly  exists  between  the 
end  links  was  unexplained,  and  the  law  of  similia 
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an  <?mpincal  law>  Two  of  these  intervening  links 
wiivc  tli(!0  ditscribcd,  first  the  st-at  of  ihc  disease,  and 
the  scat  of  the  nction  of  the  dniy  are  the  same;  and 
second,  tKc  kind  of  action  of  both  are  ihe  same.  It 
was  promised  that  a  thinl  link  should  be  described 
by  and  bye.  This  third  link  has  now  been  exhibited 
to  you ;  it  is  the  opposition  of  the  action  of  the  small 
dose  to  that  of  the  large  dose-  These  three  links 
make  plain  to  reason  the  connection  between  the  links 
at  each  end,  Wc  have  now  a  completed  series  of 
causation,  and  the  law  which  was  empirical  becomes 
rational 

The  other  simile  was  that  of  a  triangular  basis  and  a 
three-sided  column  erected  upon  it,  with  inscriptions  on 
each  side.  This  must  now  be  enlar^d  into  a  hcxa- 
uonal  foundation  and  a  six-sidcd  pillar  The  six  !^des 
nave  MX  principles  engraved  on  them,  to  forget  for  llie 
moment  tht:  historical  ordt:r  of  their  discovery,  in  tlic 
following  succession: — On  the  first  side  *' in  poison 
there  is  physic/'  On  the  second  side  "  identity  of  seat 
of  action  of  disease  and  of  dniy/'  On  the  third 
"identity  of  kind  of  action  of  disease  and  of  laryc 
doses  of  the  drug/'  On  the  fourth  "  slmilariiy  of  the 
symptoms  of  disea?ce  and  those  of  lai^c  doses  of  the 
remedy/*  On  the  fifth  "contrariety  of  the  action  of 
small  doses  and  large  one's/'  And  on  the  sixth  "  the 
do*;e  of  the  remedy  must  always  l>e  within  the  limits  of 
this  contrary  action/* 

It  may  be  asked,  is  iliere  an>ilHng  to  guide  our 
choice  of  a  dosi:  from  amonj;  all  those  included  within 
the  range  of  the  sm;ill  dose  action  ?  This  choice  may 
be  determined  by  reference : — 

1.  To  the  drug,  and  its  primary  and  subordinate 
actions,  r>.  to  the  organs  in  which  these  actions  take 
place. 

2.  To  the  disease,  and  its  special  nature  and  suscep- 
tibilities. 


For  a  drug  to  be  a  medicine   it   must   have   two 
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actions  in  ditTerent  doses  :    the  action  of  the    small 
dose  must  be  contrary  to  the  action  of  the  lai^  dose- 

This  suggests  the  idea  that  for  the  virulent  poisons 
— such  as  snake  venom,  arsenict  opium,  &c.,  for  which  no 
antidotes  are  yet  known,  the  best  antidote  may  6e  very 
small  doses  of  itself  The  only  opportunity  I  have  yet 
had  of  putting  this  thought  (an  hypothesis  in  the  useful 
sense)  to  a  practical  test  is  in  respect  to  mercury.  In  a 
case  of  fK>isoning  by  this  metal  the  third  trituration  of 
itself  (the  millionth  part  of  a  grain)  was  manifestly 
beneficial 


The  region  of  drugs  as  poisons  In  health,  and  as 
remedies  in  disease  has  been  taken  possession  of. 
It  is  in  part  characterised  by  this^the  hurtful  action 
of  drugs  in  health  is  perturbative  ;  the  curative 
action  in  disease  is  silent  and  peaceful.  This  is 
the  gec^raphical  outline.  The  details  are  much 
"  terra  incogniia "  within,  which  need  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of 
the  action  of  what  are  now  familiarly  known  as  infini- 
tesimal doses.  This  part  of  the  region  is  still  mys^ 
terious.  To  a  certain  class  of  minds  this  mystery 
is  its  chief  attraction.  The  haziness  of  its  atmosphere 
renders  it  to  them  the  valley  of  the  enchantress, 
which  has  charms  for  such  minds  irresistibly  at- 
tractive. 

But  I  will  offer  one  observation, — The  action  of 
really  infinitesimal  doses  appears  to  be  the  con- 
verse of  the  action  of  the  doses  we  have  been 
occupied  with  to-day — one  which  is  inappreciable  in 
health,  but  perturbative,  and  sometimes  curative  in 
disease. 


My  brethren,  I  ought  to  have  conclLidcd  long  ago. 
Suffer  me  to  offer  you  my  respectful  thanks  for  your 
prolonged  attention.      If  I  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
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your  minds  along  with  mine,  or  if  you  shall  hereafter 
be  brought  to  view  these  objects  in  the  light  which  has 
been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  them  today,  the 
time  and  attention  will  not  have  been  unprontably 
spent,  ai:d  the  day  and  die  place  will  have  become 
memorable  to  you-     Farttwell ! 

June,  1873- 


Since  this  Essay  was  written  I  have  received  ttic 
43nd  '  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science'  for  the  meeting  at  Brighton 
last  year  (1S72),  which  contains  a  'Report  on  the 
antagonism  between  the  action  of  active  substances,  by 
Thos.  R,  Fraser,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Commiitoc 
consisting  of  Sir  R.  Chri^tiMjn,  Bart.,  Or,  Laycock,  and 
Dr.  Fiascr,' 

In  this  Report  the  results  of  cxpcrimcnu  on  the 
antidotal  powtrr  of  airopia  (the  active  principle  of  bella- 
donna) over  the  poisonous  action  of  pkyscsH^ma 
(Calalxir  bean)  in  rabbits  and  dogs  are  given.  These 
results  offer  a  confirmation  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  this  address  as  to  the  varied 
action  of  tlifierent  ranges  of  doses  of  drugs.  These 
experimenters  found  the  limits  within  which  sulphate 
of  airopia  can  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  a  lethal  done 
of  physcHtigma.  0.005  &^-  was  too  small,  hut  *'any 
dose  ranging  from  0.015  S^-  ^^  5-2  grs-"  was  suffirirnr 
When  the  dose  of  physostigma  was  larger  than  the 
lethal  dose,  e^g,  when  iwue  the  minimum  lethal  dose, 
the  ranyc  was  fmm  ao2 1  to  3.2  grs.  WTien  two  and  a 
hat/  times  the  minimum,  from  0.025  to  2.2  grs. 
When  iftrit€  the  minimum,  from  0.06  to  \.2  ^s.  And 
when  Utr€€anda  iuilf  timesATom  0,1  to  0.2  gr  '* Suc- 
cessful antagonism  could  not  be  obtained  above  this 
dose," 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report  contains  an  important 
statement : — 

"  An  eminent  authority  in  pharmacology'  lias  recently 
published  the  statement  that  the  only  method  whereby 
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the  injurious  action  of  a  poison,  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
can  be  made  to  terminate  is  by  the  employment  of 
such  means  as  will  cause  or  hasten  the  elimination  of 
the  poison.  This  statement,  fortunately,  does  not 
accurately  describe  our  remedial  resources.  The 
existence  of  so  undoubted  an  example  of  physiological 
antagonism  as  that  between  atropia  and  physostigma 
shows  that  the  toxic  influence  of  a  morbific  agent 
may  be  directly  opposed  by  a  phynologual  anttdoie, 
and  that  recovery  may  be  produced  by  influencing  the 
abnormal  conditions  themselves,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  their  return  to  a  normal  state/' 

July,  i8;3- 
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"  He   (Boerhaave)  well  knew  that   to  conjecture   where 
certt^nty  may  be  obtained  is  either  vanity  or  negligence." 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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"F.ictsancl  cxperimeitts  arc  the  only  true  foundations  of 
accurate  knowlrdgi.\  and  the  latter  particularly  are  very  much 


vanted  in  medicine" 


WiLLUM  Alexander. 
{'  E7ci>i:nmcntal  Essays.') 


Tnn  letter  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Kerr,  of  ChcUenham. 
published  in  the  last  number  (Mov.  1873.  page  732)  of 
the  MQUikly  H&ma'opaikU  Revicu}^  deserves  grateful 
thanks.      He  says  i— 

"  My  suggestion  is.  that  a  committee  of  six  or  eight 
members  be  appointed  to  investigate  Dr.  Sharp's  law  of 
do*ie ;  that  their  eKporimenls  in  the  first  place,  be  made 
:ihso[iite1y  a^;  hisi  were  madn,  and  as  reported  in  the 
p;if;es  of  your  Revinu.  and  with  the  5ame  medicines;  that, 
al'ierwards.  experiments  l}e  made  with  a  wider  range  of 
dose  and  medicine;  that  every  fact  be  scrupulously 
given,  as  he  has  given  us.  as  to  date^  and  hotirs,  and 
size  of  dose,  and  subsequent  symptoms  ;  aiid  tliai  a 
report  be  made  at  the  next  Congress  of  the  resulL" 

Whether  a  committee  can  be  appointed,  which  can 
carry  out  satisfactorily  this  invcsllgalion,  may  be 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  to  be  ho]Kxl  thatn  either  in  this  or 
in  some  other  manner,  the  experiments  upon  tht$ 
sjbject  will  be  carefully  rcjwated. 

^  Fir»t  published  in  the  'Monthly  I [onaoropjkihic  Review* 
for  Dec  1S73, 
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That  the  enquiry  is  an  important  one  canncjt  be 
qui^tioncd.  But  it  is  not  only  important,  it  is  delicate 
— so  delicate  that,  widiout  attention  lo  minute  circum- 
stances,  the  experiments  which  may  be  made  will  fail 
ID  be  followed  by  irusiworihy  resniis.  It  is  obvious 
that  experiments  with  small  doses  will  require  more 
care  tJian  corrGsi>onding  experiments  with  lar^  ones 

May  it,  therefore,  be  pennitted  mt\  m  furdicrance  c/ 
Uiis  object,  so  suggest  some  precautions  which  it  will 
be  necessary  lo  otscrve,  tu  prevent  a  failure  of  the 
design  ? 

Let  me  Rrst  briefly  recapitulate  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  from  a  large  number  of  provings.  specimens 
of  which  were  j;iven  in  the  address  at  L-eomin^on  in 
Sept  iit73.     These  were  : — 

The  various  doses  of  a  dnig,  ai  regards  their  kind 
of  action,  are  separated  into  two  portions  fy  a 
diviiiing  tine. 

The  dmes  above  the  line — the  lar^jcr  doses — have 
a  kind  of  action  which  is  in  (lu  opposite  direction.^ 
to  that  of  those  below  the  line — the  smaller  dos«*«.fl 

The  action  of  ihe  doses  above  the  tine  is  inJurwusT^ 
while  that  of  those  below  it  is  curativt. 


tetfl 
ate^ 


Let  these  conclusions  te  fairly  and  carefully  teste 
by  the  cxperimenis  of  others^it  is  dilTicult  to  exajj^rate^ 
their  value  in  the  future  practice  of  me<licine— and,  to 
assist  in  this  undertaking,  let  me  be  allowed  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  Of  course  the  experimenters  must  be  in  good 
health.      The  experiments  will   not   be  pravings   MH 
A£aifk  if  this  is  not  the  case.  ^^ 

2,  Each  experimenter  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  condition  uf  the  several  organs  of  his  own  body, 
and  ttie  manner  in  whtdi  their  functions  are  usually 
performetl.  For  example;  the  heart;  die  usual  rate 
and  character  of  the  pulse ;  and  its  varuitions  u 
such  changes  as  standing,  sitting,  and  tying  down  ; 
before  and  after  meals  and  exercise. 
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J.  There  must  be  no  probability  of  the  existence  of 
any  influence  remaining  from  medicines  previously 
taken. 

4-  At  the  time  of  the  experiment  the  provcr  s  mind 
must  be  peaceful,  as  well  as  all  his  surroundings, 

5.  When  the  heart  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
the  condition  of  the  piiisc  for  some  minutes  before  taking 
the  dose  must  be  accurately  determined  The  position 
also  (mine  was  sitting)  must  not  be  changed  till  the 
experimert  is  finished.  In  these  experiments  1  was 
alwa)^  alone. 

6.  It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  variations  in  the 
effects  of  the  doses  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  tlie 
temperaments  of  the  experimeniers,  from  the  antece- 
dents uf  the  exiXTriment,  and  from  diffLTent  preparations 
of  the  drug.  Wiieii  fair  allowance?^  arc  made  for  these, 
and  for  any  other  intUienccs  which  may  be  recognised 
or  suspected,  these  provings.  though  not  perfect,  may 
be  useful. 

If  qU  these  reasonable  conditions  arc  faithfully 
observed,  and  all  experiments  rejected  in  which  they 
have  not  all  been  observed,  I  believe  the  result  will  be 
a  confirmation  of  the  facts  which  it  has  been  my 
I»rivII<-ye  to  announce.  If  the  sicic  are  benefited  [ 
shall  be  thankful. 
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"Every  step  the  mind  takes,  in  its  progress  towards  know- 
ledge, makes  some  discovery;  which  is  not  only  new  but  the 
best  too,  for  the  time  at  least." 

John  Locke. 


ESSAY   XXI V_^ 
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THE  CONTRARY  ACTION  OF  DIFFERENT  DOSES  OF 

THE  SAME  DRUG  IN  HEALTH. 


''It  cannot  be  doubted  tlut.  lud  wc  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  precise  knowledge  of,  the  action  of 
remedies,  lUe  therapeutic  propcrtie*  of  medicines  would  no 
longer  appear  incomprdir>nsiblc  and  mysterious," 

JONATHAN    I'EREIRA- 


t.  When  scientific  medicine  shall  be  generally 
adopted,  spec! Re  namra  will  not  be  needed.  The 
disappeanincc  of  the  necessity  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  ihe  disappearance  of  the  names. 

In  the  meantime,  iiniil  this  happy  result  slull  be 
brought  about,  even  scientific  medicine  \i^  in  a  certain 
sense,  sectanan.  and  specific  nam«fi  are  unavoidable. 
Under  tliesi-  circumstances  a  name  must  b(?  given  to 
the  law  which  governs  the  actions  of  different  dosc:s  of 
the  same  dru^  in  health.  It  h  now  knawn  that  thu 
action  in  kealik  of  a  certain  range  of  small  dases  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  a  certain  range  of 
large  doses— that  the  one  is  contrary  to  the  other — 
and  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  contrary  action  anti- 
praxy. 

*  First  published  in  1S74- 

*  ui^cirfi«i^«V>  counteraction- — PlUTARCII, 
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2.  The  changes  in  the  phenomei 
city,  and  magnetism,  depend  mainly 
of  the  force  developed. 

The  changes  in  the  action  of  th 
depend  upon  distance  and  quantity. 

While  those  in  chemical  action 
quality    and    quantity ;    a    different 
element  being  required  in  order  to 
chemical  affinity  with  other  elements 

Drug  action  resembles  the  last, 
effects  are  dependent  upon  quality  ai 

Now,  no  settled  principles  wei 
chemistry  till  i/ie  balance  was  caref 
Cavendish  and  others. 

And  if  we  would  discover  the  ] 
action,  and  arrive  at  any  hopeful 
administration  of  drugs  as  medicines, 
observe  their  qualitative  action — tht 
by  each  drug  by  itself,  both  in  health 
we  must  undertake  a  careful  inve; 
action  of  different  doses,  or  quanti 
drug,  as  well  in  health  as  in  disea 
ments  are  important  in  mechanics, 
chemistry,  so  success  In  therapeut 
much  upon  doses. 

The  qualitative  action  of  each  dn 
a  great  extent,  been  discovered  b; 
health. 

The  quantitative  action  of  differ 
drug  has  waited  to  be  discovered  1 
ments  with  them  in  health. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  tht 
on  the  question  of  doses  can  be  te; 
indescribable  confusion  in  which  it  h£ 
W  n\luced  to  order. 


jl,  Fri>m  the  experiments  on  the 
(.Kv<-.^s  :>f  lualth,  detailed  in  a  form 
AiwAirsI  that,  in  different  doses  each 
\\t^.  ^*<  AvtivMi  only,  but  two  ;  and  ths 
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of  action  aa*  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other.     It 
will  Im:  useful  to  pursue  ihe  subject  further. 

The  first  consideration  which  arises  is  the  question 
of  analogy.  Is  the  fact  Just  stated  a  solitary  pheno- 
menon ?  or  is  it  supported  and  rendered  probable  by 
other  operations  in  nature  which  offer  points  of  analogy 
with  this  remarkable  law  of  the  dose  ? 

Rellection  will  discover  some  analogous  condiiions. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  tliai  one  feature  of  tlie 
phenomenon  is  a  dividing  line.  Of  tlUs  we  have  a 
:»triktn^  analog)*  or  illustratiun  in  a  ma^neti^cd  steet 
bar.  In  th!<>,  it  i!>  welt  knuwn.  there  i:^  a  neutral 
centre,  from  each  side  of  which  proceed  magnetic 
forces,  opposite  in  dicir  tendencies,  one  force  repelling 
what  the  other  attracts* 

The  other  feature  of  the  phenomenon  \%  tliat  a 
smaller  quantity  acts  in  one  way,  and  a  larger  In  the 
opposite  way.  Chemical  aflmity  gives  us  some  ana- 
logous examples  of  this  : — oxygen  and  manganese 
combine  in  difrorcnt  fixed  proportions ;  one  equivalent 
of  each  forms  a  salt-making  base — that  is,  an  oxide 
whidi  combine-s  with  acid«  to  form  salts ;  three 
ecjuivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  manganese  unite  to 
make  an  acid — which  combines  with  alkalies  to  form 
salts.  No  two  things  in  chemistry  are  more  opposite 
tlian  a  base  and  an  acid.  There  are  other  instances, 
though  this  is  not  known  as  a  general  law  ol  such 
combinations — at  present  it  seems  rather  a  aidlmen- 
tar>'  fact 

The  action  of  heat  furnishes  more  extended  ana- 
logies, l-'or  example— a  certain  amount  of  heat  effects 
the  combination  of  some  chemical  elements,  and  a 
lai^er  amount  of  it  causes  the  decomposition  of  the 
compounds  the  smaller  amount  of  it  had  produced. 
Here  tlie  making  of  compound  bodies,  and  tlie  un- 
making of  them,  IS  due  to  the  action  of  the  same  agent 
in  different  quantities.  The  two  elements  already 
mendoned  are  examples  of  this  also ;  manganese  and 
oxygen,  witli  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  readily  unite 
and    form   oxides;    and  one    of  these   oxides,    when 


exposed  to  a  greater  amount  of  beal«  is  itecooipQeA 

and  oxygen  is  separated  frooi  it. 

Anochcr  well  knovm  experiment  with  beat  ih) 
ofiers  a  remarkable  illustration  or  ^xtalogy,  HaH  fl 
m  lon^  glass  tube  with  vatcr;  reduce  tfats  to  Ac 
temperature  of  32'  F.  without  agitation,  when  ik 
welter  will  remaiit  litjuid ;  gn-c  it  heat  very  graduA; 
and  the  column  of  water  in  the  tuW  wIU  rcnv/mf/^M 
sink  in  the  tube ;  it  wtU  continue  to  ^nk  a»ii 
temperature  mcs,  till  this  reaches  39*  or  40*.  wbcodc 
water  will  be  at  its  gitatest  <!ensitj',  ^n  this  ^taieit 
lies  at  tht  bottom  of  pools  or  rivers  whtm  the  sux&a 
is  frozen,  and  thus  nshcs  are  kept  alive.)  Co  00 
suppl^dng  heat  as  before,  and  llic  water  tvill  now 
to  es^n/i  and  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  will  con 
rise  till  the  Ipmpenitiire  readies  212*. 

This  action  of  heal  in  contrary  directions 
different  qnantities  is  said  to  be  a  general  law  ^ 
tnff  all  bodies  which  have  a  less  specific  gravity  in  thi 
solid  than  they  liave  in  the  liquid  state. 

Again,  analogies  are  found  in  tlie  action  of  electri 
city,  f.g.,  a  current  of  electricity  passed  through  watta 
decomposes  it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogfen  gases:  3 
greater  intensity  of  electricity  causes  the  instant  nr 
union  of  these  gases,  and  the  reproduction  of  water. 

And,  as    magnetism,  chemical   afiinity,    heat,  an 
electricity  present  phenomena  analogous    to  the 
under  consideration,  so  »!so  does  lighL 

Through  a  minute  hole  in  the  window  shutter  I 
ray  of  light  enter  a  dark  diamber;  it  will  form  J 
himinous  spot  on  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  it  is  madi 
to  fall  ;  through  another  minute  hole,  very  near  Um 
first,  let  anoilier  ray  enter,  and  in  such  a  direction  tha 
this  ray  shall  fall  upon  the  same  spot  of  lite  paper  ai 
lli:it  on  which  the  first  ray  falls*  ^ 

Wlicn  there  is  a  certain  difference  in  the  Icngt 
thase   two   rays,   instead  of  producing  an  illuminai  ^ 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  lights,  which,  'i  pri<fri^  woutil 
be  expected,  they  destroy  each  other,  and  produ 
dark  ^]iot. 


I 
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These  examples  are  sunTicient  to  make  ii  evident 
thai  the  phenomenon  of  the  opjxjsite  action  of  different 
doses  of  a  dru);,  when  uki^n  in  hcahh,  is  not  contrary 
to,  but  consiiitent  wilJi,  dic  analogies  of  other  de]>art- 
ineuLs  of  nature. 

W^hal  drug  force  Is  1  do  not  enquire*  That  it  act$ 
locally,  and  that*  a^  with  other  <igcnts  in  nature, 
different  quantities;  of  it  act  in  contrary  directions,  I 
think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove, 

■ 

4.  Let  us  look  again  at  this  contrary  action  : — 
The  dividing  line  is  not  necessarily  sharply  de6ned< 

There  are  no  abrupt  divisions  of  this  kind  in  nature^ 
Nihil  per  saiium  is  a  true  as  well  as  an  old  maxim. 
Such  transitions  are  always  gnidual,  "God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness  ;'*  but  the  change  from 
day  to  night  is  gradual.  There  is  twilij;ht  between 
them.  In  like  manner  the  three  jjreat  kingdoms  in 
nature — the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  die  mineral — 
an;  separated  from  t^ach  oiher  by  ver>'  distinct 
characters  ;  tHJt  tliese  distinctions,  as  the  indi\  idiuils 
belonging  to  each  kingdom  approach  each  other, 
gradually  disappear.  The  transition  is  so  gradual  that 
naturalists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  which  kingdom 
some  of  these  beings  of  right  belong. 

It  is  thus  with  the  two  op]x>5ite  actions  of  drugs. 
It  ought  not.  1  think,  to  be  doiibte<i  that  large  doses  of 
a  drug  act  in  one  direction,  and  that  small  doses  act  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  the  change  of  the  action 
from  one  direction  to  its  opposite  may  be.  not  abrupt 
nor  sudden,  but  gradual.  P'or  practical  puqKXiies  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  know,  with  reference  to  each  drug,  what 
doses  occupy  the  twilight,  or  take  up  die  neutral 
ground  Ijctwccn  the  two  contrary  actions.  The  way 
to  attain  this  knowledge  is  by  cjtpcrimcnte  in  health. 

5,  The  loss  of  power,  by  diminution  of  quantity  in 
tht:  dofic,  is  not  rapid  but  slow. 

Sir  Isaac  Newion  observed  th;it  the  force  of  gravity 
does  not  diminish  as  rapiiJIy  as  might  have  l>een  ex- 
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jiertec).     It  w;iK  founcl  that  dir  different  fiisittma$\ 
the  eanh^s  cenlrc  of  two  localities,  on*!  at  the 
of  a  mine,  and  the  other  at  the  top  a(  a  mouiitaii 
appreciable:  but  xh^  weight  oi  &,  bmly,  taken  fromi 
of  tlicse  localities  to  the  other,  shows  no  appr 
difference.     He  was  led  to  think  from  this  fact 
in    his  garden  at    Woolsthorpe),    that  gravitj^ 
extend  much  further  than  had  been  supposed,  so 
perhaps  it  might  even  reach  the  moon — 200,000  miles— ' 
this  he  afterwards  found  to  be  the  truth  ;  and 
so.  but  that  it  reached  to  the  sun^ — 93  millions 
— and  even  verj'-  much  further 

Now  a  similar  laa  may  be  noticed  in  the  ac 
drugs.     The   effects  of  the  first,    s<x:ond,    ;ind 
dilutions  of  them  differ  Ittde  from  each  other  ;  that  i^ 
the  difference  is  Iktlc  comjxiRrd  with  the  diflefencc  it 
quantity  Ijctwet^n  ihc  hundrtnith,  die    ten-thous 
and  the  millionth  of  a  grain  or  drop  of  the  daig. 

It   i-s  ucrniis^tible,  therefore,  to  makt^   die  saine>l 
flection  ilial  Newton  did,  namely,  thai  this  action 
extend  much  further  than  these  divisions,  before  it  is 
cxpcnd<:d.       lixpcnded    it     must    be    sonicwbi^re, 
everything  which  diminishes,  even  gravity  itself, 
come  to  an  end   somewhere-      But  tho    end    of 
action,  like  that  of  j^raviiy,  may  be  mucli   further' 
than  can  be  easily  believed,  ^y 

There  is  a  paper  In  the  7^//*?^  for  January  14th,  i]^| 
on  the  wondersL  then  recently  dI*;covercd  by  the  mio? 
scope,  in  which  this  remark  is  ma Je ; — 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  talk  of  thin^  sn  remote 
from  common   lite,  and   the   ordinary    notions  which 
mankind  receive  from  blunt  and  gross  organs  of  set 
without  appearing  extravagant  and  ridiculous." 

These  reflections  may  be  worthy  of  notice  by  th( 
who  shall  unJeiiakc  to  pursue  the  task  of  proving 
doses  of  drugs,  with  the  intention  of  observing  the 
different  actions  of  different  doses  in    health.        The 
padi  is  a  new  one,  and  of   iinpurtance  suflicient 
interest  and  reward  any  number  of  labourer^ 

One  of  Sir   Isaac   Newton's  discoveries  has  be 
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referred  to  in  ihis  pangraph.     It  shall  Le  closed  by 
joining  in  one  of  his  requests: — 

■■  I  heartily  beg  thiU  whac  I  have  here  done  may  be 
read  wtlh  canduur^  and  that  the  defects  I  have  been 
}^utliy  uf  iipoTi  tlti:^  dilTiciilt  subject  nuy  be  not  so  much 
nrprchcnded,  as  kindly  supplied  and  invcsligatctl  by 
new  endeavours  of  my  rcadcn*." 

6,  The  law  of  the  contrary  action  of  dififcrcnt  doses 
of  the  s^mti  drug  is  a  paradox.  But  "  there  is  a  wide 
dilTerence  between  a  paradox  and  a  contradiction.  Both, 
indeed,  consist  of  two  distinct  propositions;  and  so  far 
only  are  they  alike  :  for,  of  the  two  parts  of  a  contra- 
diction, the  one  or  the  other  must  neces*;ari)y  be  false — 
of  a  paradox  both  are  often  inie,  and  yet,  when  proved 
to  be  true,  may  continue  paradoxical  This  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  our  partial  view  of  thii^Sw 
An  intellect  to  which  nothing  should  be  paradoxical 
would  be  infinite/'* 

The  knowledge  of  the  contrary  action  in  health  of 
the  same  dniy  in  different  doses  is  new  to  us,  and 
strange — it  is  a  paradox ;  it  is  not  a  conirndiction. 
Both  the  propositions  may  be  proved  to  be  tnie,  an<i 
the  paradox  will  remain  imtil  some  discovery  is  made 
which  embraces  both  the  propositions  and  explains 
them,     "There are  yel  hid  greater  things  than  these!" 

7,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  law  ol  contrary 
action  that  some  dnigs,  such  as  silica,  carbon,  chalk, 
and  stime  of  the  metals,  have  already  been  proved  in 
small  doses,  and  are  prescribed  homa-opathieally  ac- 
cording to  these  provUigs.  The  answer  is  easy: — 
These  drugs  are  inert,  ur  nearly  bo,  in  tlieir  ordinary 
condition,  and  have  no  definite  action  at  all  until  they 
have  been  minutely  divided  by  ulturation.  Thcs* 
divided  particles  then  occupy  the  place  of  the  larger 
doses  of  other  drugs;  and  it  becomes  neccssarj'  to 
prove  still  smaller  doses  in  order  lo  ascertain  whether 
the  law  exten<ls  to  thent  or  not. 


^  Uishop  Uorslcy. 
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R.  It  lias  been  objected  that  thb  contrary'  actio 
small  «iofios,  like  Hahnemann's  agj^ravation  j>oin 
myt  a  fixed  but  a  shifting  basis^  and  as  such  cannot 
nny  more  than  hh,  support  the  law  fur  the  dose.  The 
reply  is  not  diflicull: — 

The  local  action  of  diugs—or^nopathy — is  the  bask 
of  tltc  use  of  drugs  as  rcmedio^  on  any  system  o( 
thcrapcuiics  whatever  This  is  not  a  shifting  but  a 
5xcd  basis;  so  lixcd  that  it  can  support  any  super- 
stmctiirc  whatever 

The  resemblance  in  the  kind  of  action  of  lai^  doses 
to  that  of  diseases  of  the  same  ot^ns  which  each  drug 
can  cure — homoeopathy — k  not  a  shifting  but  a  fixca 
basis;  it  has  su(>ported  a  successful  practice  fuundctl 
upon  it  for  nearly  three  generations.  T  his  basis  Mas 
discovered  by  qualitative  experiments  with  dnigs  in 
health. 

The  contrary  action  of  lar^  and  small  doses — anti- 
pruxy — which  has  been  discovered  by  qiLiniiiaiive 
experiments  with  small  do^cs  in  health,  forms  a  basi^ 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  that  on  which  liomcct^- 
pathy  rests.  Reflection  will  show  that  they  arc  alike ; 
that  one  is  not  more  shifting  or  less  fixed  than  the 
other.  As  stmi/ia  simi/iius  supports  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  homccopaihy  in  die  choice  of  die  drug^  so 
€oniraria  fQfttrariis  will  support  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  antipathy  in  die  choice  of  the  dose.  The 
Invest t;^at ion  of  antipathy,  however,  is  reserved  for 
another  opportunity. 


9.  Men  that  are  able  to  obserx^e  at  all  will  not  fall  to 
obser\"e  that  tlie  attempt  to  learn  the  action  of  small 
doses,  as  distinct  from  that  of  lar^  ones,  by  experi 
mcnts  with  ihein  iu  heaUh,  is  a  new  undertaking. 

They  will  observe  further  tliat,  so  far  as  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  subject,  the  action  of  small 
doses  is  contrary  to  the  action  of  large  ones. 

And  they  will  observe,  lastly,  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
jecture or  hypothesis,  but  a  fad. 
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10.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  experiments  may  discover  some  wider  genera- 
lisation. This  may  embrace  the  narrower  one,  but 
cannot  destroy  it.  The  antipraxk  action  of  different 
doses  of  drugs  in  health  is  a  fact  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  turn  to  practical  use,  without  waiting  for  more 
extended  discoveries,  though  these  will  be  welcome 
when  made. 

In  another  essay  the  antipathic  cution  of  small  doses 
shall  be  considered. 

Dec.  18th,  1873. 
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'*  In  all  cases  it  behoves  each  and  alt  of  those  physicians, 

who  have  the  desire  not  only  to  seem  but  to  be  prudent  and 

honest,  to  acknowledge  and  entreat  the  Divine  Goodness^ 

that  from  this  they  may  look  for  wisdom  and  good  fortune ; 

and  they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  simply  giving  health 

to  the  sick,  but  they  should  strive  to  add  greater  certainty  to 

the  art  that  they  administer.'' 

Thomas  Sydenham, 
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"  Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  ilow ; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below!" 

DRYDEN. 


The  word  Antipathy,  avrtwaQiin,  ai*ri  wiOot:,  is  here 
used  in  its  medical  meaning — against  or  contrary  to 
disease,  a  remedy  for  a  morbid  state,  a  cure  for  sick- 
ness. It  has  been  much  used  in  a  moral  sense.  John- 
son defines  it  as  "  a  natural  contrariety  to  anything,  so 
as  to  shun  it  involuntarily/' 

In  consequence  of  this  use  of  the  word,  some  writers 
have  introduced  another  word,  also  of  Greek  derivation 
— enantiopathy ;  but  the  old  word,  in  its  old  meaning, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

The  antipathic  maxim  is  expressed  in  the  words : — 

"  Contraria  contrariis  curaniur*' 

There  is  no  counterfeit  without  a  genuine  original. 
There  is  no  misrepresentation  or  perversion  which 
has  not  in  it  some  truth  which  it  misrepresents  or 
perverts. 

It  is  good  to  detect  and  discard  counterfeits,  and  to 
preserve  only  what  is  genuine.  It  is  still  better  to  get 
rid  of  misrepresentations  and  perversions,  and  to  hold 
fast  truth  onlyr 

Let  us  see  if  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  truth 
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Knjfland-  The  former  allribuied  all  ailments  to  a 
phlirjjniasie  of  tht!  mucous  membrane,  to  yastriic  and 
entmte,  and  the  latter  to  inflaminacion  of  the  l)rain. 
B)ecdin}>;,  pui?ifig,  and  mercury  were  tlie  adcnow- 
Ittd^ud  contmncs  of  these  innanitiiatiuns.  Tlicy  wcrrc, 
therefore,  called  antijdilu^Lbtics;  they  were  h(;l|jcd  by 
oilier  remedies  under  the  title  of  refrigerants. 

The  first  of  these,  the  taking  away  of  blood  from  tifc 
patient,  is  a  proceeding  so  sin^lar,  so  important,  and 
till  now  of  such  iinivcraal  prevalence,  that  it  demands 
-some  <>pecial  notice. 

With  Sydtnham  the 'Maflamniatory  diathesis  "  wa^s 
often  uppermost  in  his  thou^^hts.  This  was  to  be 
d(_':ilt  with  by  blc<?ding,  Knetics  were  to  follow 
thr  Weeding,  When  die  blood  "goes  on  boiling/' 
entmata  and  purgatives  are  to  follow— and  bleeding 
again. 

In  John  Hunters  time,  about  a  century  later,  the 
fashion  had  changed^  and  bleeding  was  less  frequently 
performed  In  his  lecture  on  "  adh^^sivt:  inflammation  " 
he  gives  vcr>'  careful  rules  and  suggestions  for  the 
practice  of  venesection,  and  concludes  with  these 
words  :- — "  Bleedin;;.  however,  is  a  remedy  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  should  be  employed  in  all  cases  witli 
great  caution."' 

In  my  early  days  the  fashion  had  revived,  and  bleed- 
ing was  again  in  vogue:  The  picture  is  drawn  in  lively 
colours  by  Ur  Mason  Good,  What  Sydenham  calls 
"giving  ourselves  up  to  die  luxury  of  g\ie?>swork " 
was  lajgely  indulged  in  by  the  eminent  men  of  tliat 
time. 

Dr  Clutierb^ick  bled  hi^  paUents  in  typlius  fever. 
u|>on  the  principle  of  atUicking  tlie  inllarnination 
of  tlie  brain  and  tir&iiiiaiing  the  action  of  the  living 
fibnri 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  certain  cases  of  typhus,  bled  to 
preveni  debility.     In  these  cases  he  says  "  the  strength 
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U  dcpressctl,  but  not  subdued,  and  vcncsccdon  by 
cUminishing  or  removing  Iccal  disorder,  diminisbcs  or 
removes  the  lo^d  which  Impeded  the  vitnl  funcbons^ 
and  tlie  streni^tli  is  therefore  increased  instead  of  bcii^ 
diminishe<r'  !* 


L>r.  Jackson  thought  he  had  found  a  eufficlent 
for  bleciling  in  its  sttmuMfii  action  upon  the  system. 
Venesection,  according  to  him,  "  acts  not  !>y  debilitadng, 
or  even  by  preventing  dehiliry.  hut  directly  by  im- 
vigoraiiKg  the  living  fibre  ;  and  in  this  view  he  em- 
ployed it  In  fcvc:n4  of  every  kind,  entonic  and  atonic. 
inflAmnutory  and  putrid,  and  In  his  own  belief  wiili 
nearly  equal  success  "I''  ■ 

Evcr>'  pmctitioner  bled  his  patients,  vrhether  he  had  ™ 
a  reason  for  doing  so  or  not     Tiie  practice  is  discon- 
tinued.     The  reasons  were    hyixjlheses,    not    facts* 
They  are   forgotten,    like   stniws  floating   down    the 
stream  and  disappearing. 

At  the  present  time  no  one  bleeds.  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  labours  to  preserve  its  use  "for  some  special 
morbid  conditions,"  in  which  "venesection  is  a  potent 
and  life-prescr\ing  remedy;  in  which  it  is  not  only 
safe  lo  employ,  but  unsafe  and  unpardonable  to  with- 
hold it"  The  condition  intended  is  "that  of  great  and 
often  sudden  engorgement  and  distension  of  the 
vessels  Uiat  carry  black  Hood — of  the  systemic  vcms,  ■ 
of  the  pulmonic  artery,  and  especially  die  right  1 
chambers  of  the  heart*'  This  condition  Is  one  uf 
unequal  distribution  of  blood  in  the  two  different 
systems  of  vessels;  when  the  accumulation  is  of  purple 
or  black  blood  in  the  veins  or  pulmonary  artery,  it 
should  l)e  cal]<Kl  r^ngestwt ;  when  it  is  of  bright  red 
blood  in  the  arierre*i  or  pulmonary  veins,  it  is  injiatn- 
fH^iioH,  In  the  embarrasi^ed  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion, spoken  of  above,  "it  is  the  veins  that  re<|uire 
emptying,  not  the  aneries." 

•  '  Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus,"  by  John  Armstrong, 
M.D.jx  155.     iSid 

*  *Tlic  Study  of  Medicine/ by  John  McMon  Good,  M.D» 
FUS.  Vol.  II.  p.  25^,     3fd.  Ed.     1S29. 
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Provided  Uut  no  better  remedy  can  be  found  for 
this  state  of  conjjcstion.  1  think  Sir  Thomas  Watson's 
reasoning  is  just,  ami  his  advict:  {(ooiV  If  lw:ttcT 
means  ol  relief  can  be  found,  then  the  painful  necessity 
for  bleeding  is  done  away  wiih.  The  provings  of 
drugs  in  health  ought  lo  supply  these  latter  remedies. 
This  has  been  done  already  for  some  congestions,  for 
example,  cuiiyesiion  of  the  brain;  of>ium  is  a  better 
remedy  for  cirn^^L'^tive  apuplexy  ttiaii  bleeding. 

It  is  mtcresUiig  to  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
how  entirely  the  practice  of  bleeding  has  ceaM:d  in 
London,  He  5ays : — "I  remember  the  time  when  a 
sur^on  who  found  a  man  tying  in  the  street  in  a  iit, 
was  blamed  and  abused  by  the  bystanders  if  He  did 
not  at  once  open  a  vein  in  his  arm.  To  do  this  now- 
a-days  would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  murdering  the 

man I  have  heard  of  a  Lnndon  physician  who. 

being  desirous  of  having  one  of  his  hospital  patients 
bled,  could  find  no  one  among  the  house  surgeons  and 
advanced  pupils  who  had  ever  seen  the  small  operation 
of  veneseciion  done,  or  knew  how  to  do  it :  and  of 
another  who,  wishing  on  some  rare  occasion  to  pre- 
scribe leecl\es,  had  fomolten,  through  long  disuse  of 
lliem,  the  Latin  name  of  the  little  blood-suckers.  The 
trade  in  leeches  has  dwindled  to  a  miserable  fraction  of 
its  former  magnitude  ;  and  the  art  of  cupping,  and  the 
once  thriving  and  useful  race  of  aippers,  are  extinct"* 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Mapleson  allied  upon  me  about 
a  year  ago.  (whose  father  was  cupper  to  George  IV„ 
and  who  realise<l  a  handsome  lortune  by  his  oc- 
cupation), and  he  told  me  he  had  left  London  for 
some  years,  and  sought  employment  in  other  ways ; 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  last  two  year^  of  his  practice 
he  had  cupped  only  two  patients. 

The  next  great  antiphlogistic  remedy,  during  these 
glorious  and  enUiusiastic  days,  was  a  purgative.  In 
the  words  of  Ur.   Mossman,  "  Bleeding  and  purging; 


>  'Lectures  on  the  Praclicc  of  Phj^ic/ by  Sir  T.  Watson, 
Vol  t,  p,  247.     Fifth  Ed.     1371- 
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these  arc  the  infallible  agents  in  the  cure  of  fcvr- 
In  these  kingdoms  th<:  universal  practice  of  gi^-^^ 
aperients  waa  very  much  brought  about  by  a  U^^ 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  "  The 
worhl/*  said  Dn  Armstrong.  "  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Dn  James  Ilamihon,  senior,  for  having  %o  finnty 
establi^ied  the  usefulness  of  aperient  medicines  by  the 
publication  of  his  work/  than  whicli  none,  fx^rhaps,' 
greater  value  ha^  appearwl  in  thft  metJical  repubtid 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates!"^  The  worid  is  siif 
more  indebted  to  hoimeopathy  for  rescuing  it  front  th^ 
treatment. 

The  remaining  remedy,  which  was  as  unremittinj;li 
used  as  bleeding  and  aiK;rients,  during  the  reijjn  of  iht 
ant iphtogis tics,  was  mercury.     By  many  practitioner 
calomel  was  given  merely  as  an  aperient ;  but  thought^ 
ful  men  began  to  observe  that  its  specific  action  in 
inflammation  and  fever  was  beneficial.     Among  ih« 
who  noticetl  this  was   Or    Armstrong.     For    a    Ions 
lime  he  gave  calomel  freely  as  a  purgative.      "  But, 
he  says,  "cautious  and  reiterated  ol^rvations  have  at 
last  convinced  me  that,  next  to  venesection,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  iuiti-inflammaior)"  agents  with  which 
we  are  ac<)uaintcd.     It  will  be  found  that  few  patient* 
perish    in    inlbimmatory  diseases,   where   ptyalism 
clearly  established.     In   general    tenns,    inilammatio 
may  be  dt^nominatetl  a  loss  of  balance  in  tlic  circulate 
ing   system,   and   ca/orru/,    having  a   direct  power    m 
eqttaiizing  tfte  eircuhiioH,  is  a  most  suitable  remedy  for 
that  affection/** 

This  view  of  the  action  of  mercury  was  enlarged 
and    became    general.      John    Hunter   had   said    tnaa^ 
*'  there  is  no  specific  against  inflammation  that  we  ar^^ 
acquainted   with/'^     It  waK   beginning  to  be  thought 

'  MS.  Note*  on  Cullcn's  "  First  Lines," 

*  '  Ob«:ivaiions  on  the  Utility  of  Purgative  Mtdidncs«'j 

*  *0n  Typhus.'  by  Ur,  Armstrong,  p.  ui. 

*  Armstrong  on  'TjphiM,'  p.  141-2, 
^  '  The  Works  of  Johiv  Hunter.  KR.S.;  by  J.  I'".  Palj 

Vol  1,  p.  401.    iSjS- 
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that  a  specific  had  been  found  in  mercury.  The 
following  is  a  long  eximci  from  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Watson's  Lectures,  but  it  is  interesting: — 

"Formerly  tt  ^mercury)  was  r^arded  as  'a  very 
jxnvtjrful  aj^ent  (1  am  quoting  niyscif*)  in  controlling 
inllaint nation,  especially  acute  j^ileynionoiis,  aJhetiivc 
inflammation  ;  such  as  glues  parts  together,  and  ^i^ioila 
die  texture  of  organs,"  Again,  '  tlic  greit  remedial 
properly  of  mercury  is  that  of  stopping,  controllir^.  or 
altogether  preventing  the  exudation  of  coa^lable 
lymph;  of  bridling  adhesive  inflammation;  and  (I 
added)  if  wc  in  our  turn  could  always  bridle  or  limit 
the  influence  of  mercury  itself,  it  would  be  a  still  more 
valuable  resource.'  Acknowledging  that,  like  most 
other  remedies,  it  could  do  harm,  a*  it  could  da  good, 
I  said  ft  behoved  iis  to  '  learn  how  to  wield  a  very 
potent  hut  a  two-edged  wenpon/ 

*' This  estimate  01  the  special  properties  of  mercury 
can  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  full  and  unqualified 
sense  of  the  words  which  I  have  just  cited,  and  which 
expressed,  I  believe,  ai  the  lime  when  tliey  were  used, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  profession.  They  were  loo 
al>st^ute 

"  When  mercury  is  gradually  introduced  into  the 
human  body  in  small  quantities  it  produces  sooner  or 
later  very  remarkable  effects.  It  causes  inflammation. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  for  that  reason  that  the  professors 
of  homccopaihy  prescribe  'mcrcurius'  so  often."* 

This  testimony  is  remarkable-  "Mercury  rames 
inflammation/  {The  iialics  are  Sir  T-  Watson's,) 
Homccopathisis  have  given  it  in  infiammaiion.  but  not 
indiscriminately  in  every  inflamnution,  (as  was  done 
by  odier^  at  the  time  of  Ur,  Watson's  early  lectures), 
buL  only  in  inflammations  of  ceriain  parib^  upon  which 
parts  mercury  acts,  and  Jn  health  produces  inllammation. 
The  profession  has  learned  this  lesson.  1  loma:o* 
pathists  have  given    mcrcut)'    in  doses   too  small   to 

*  From  tJic  '  Lectures '  of  former  years, 
»  Sir  TlKimas  Watson's  "Lcaufcs;  Vol.  I,  p.  26l.     Fifth 
1871, 


cause  the  mischicfe  Dr.  Watson  acknowlcclgc-d.  They 
have  k-ametl  how  "  lo  bridte  and  limit  the  influenor  of 
nitrcury,"  ;io  that  with  th(;iu  k  is  uo/  "a  iWQ-ttlgnl 
wcajion."  When  will  tlic  profession  have  learned  tha 
lesson  also  ? 

The  ami  phlogistic  notions  were  universally  received, 
and  enthusiastically  maintain<xl.  They  arc  nov 
nearly  forgotten.  They  have  floated  away  like  atiaws, 
and  are  lost. 

4-  Antipathy  does  not  consist  in  pmscribing    atttt- 
s/>axm£nitrs.      This     term,     like    antiphlogistic^,     is    a 
nuKlern  one.      It  has  nrftrrenrc,  mainly,  lt>   Or,  CuUcn'* 
"spasm  of  the  extreme  vrs,scls/'  or  oipiilaries.     Th^f 
notion  is  thus  announced  by  him  :  —  ^ 

"  Our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly  this  :  the  remote 
causes  are  certain   sedative   powers  applied     to    the 
ner%"Oiis  system,  which,  diminishing  the  ener^ry  of  th^ 
brain,  thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the  whole  of  th^^ 
functions,  and  particularly  in  tite  action  of  the  extreme 
ves5icls.     Such,    however,    is  at  the  sam<i    time    tht^ 
nature  of  the  animal  economy,  that  this  debility  prove^l 
an    indirect  stimulus    to    the    sanguiferous    system : 
whence,   by  the   intervention   of  the   cold    staye  and 
spasm  conncct<xl  with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  continues  so,  tili  it  has 
had  die  effect  of  restoring  the  encrgj'  of  the  bmin.  of 
extending  this    energy'    to    the    extreme   ve&s^rU,    of 
restoring  therefore  their  aaion,  and  thereby  especiallyH 
overcoming    the    spasm    affecting    them ;    upon     the 
removing  of  which,  ihc^  cxerelion  of  sweat,  and  other, 
marks  of  relaxation  of  excretorics,  take^  place;"' 

Dr,   Mos*^m*inns  ccmmcntar)*  on  this  statement   is( 
all  that  need  be  said  of  it : — '"  It  is  suflicit:ndy  cvidtini 
that  the  basis  of  this  3)'stcm  is  purely  hypothetical/ 

This  comment  was  written   nearly  sixty  years 
It  has  been  entirely  conhrmed  by  others.     The  stnai 
has  Aoatjcd  away,  and  is  forgotten.     If  it  be  asked,] 
what  were  Dr.  CuUen's  antispasmodic  remedies  ?  theyJ 


what  were      ^^_ 

I  'Firet  1-iiw^  '>f 
CtiUcfi,  M.U.    »7H 
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were  bleeding.  a[)cricnis,  abundance  of  cM  water, 
rttuiral  salts,  t^mtrlics.  blisters,  warm  Ijathin^,  and  the 
anti[ihlt>j;istic  rcjjJmcn.  Fmm  which  it  appears  that 
the  change  bn>u;;ht  about  by  the  eloquence  and 
inrtuence  of  Ciillcn.  as  a  teacher,  was  sprculaiivc 
nitlier  tiian  [wactical ;  ihat  it  consisted  in  the  invention 
of  a  new  hypothesis — not  in  the  discovery  of  new 
Tlcis,  nor  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of 
IrealmeiiL  i 

S.  Antipailiy  doc^  not  consist  in  giving  siifnulanis. 
Let  us,  once  more,  spend  a  few  niomi-nts  on  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  What  \%  u  ^^limulant  }  Originally,  a 
pricking  insiru»t€Mi  \n  Latin,  from  iefruMm  Greek; 
in  English  medicine,  a  thiiij^  which  increases  vital 
action.  But  the  word  has  been  used  so  vaguely  and 
hypothetically  that  now  it  has  no  definite  meanif^^r. 
Accordinjf  to  Cullcn  debility  ts  a  stimulant  ;  accoivh'ng 
to  others  ali  curative  action  of  medicines  is  stimiibling  : 
so  that  small  dos<:sof  aconite,  which  diminish  the  action 
of  the  hcarL  and  small  doses  o\  digitalis,  which  increase 
it,  are  both  to  be  called  stimulants.  Nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  coniroversy  can  exist  when  words  are  last  in 
a  fog  like  this.  To  me  s/mu/an/s  are  alcoliol  and  its 
similars,  and  nothing  else.  These  are  a  class  of  sub- 
stances distinct  from  food  and  from  drugs-  In  this 
Essay  "Antipathy"  is  restricted  to  the  action  of  dnigs; 
so  that  alcohol,  as  a  stimulant,  drxts  not  claim  mention, 
or  come  within  its  scope.  But  for  tlie  same  reason 
that  bleeding  was  nolicird  as  an  aniiphiogislic,  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  alcolicJ  as  a  stimulant. 

Brown,  a  pupil  of  Cullen,  discovered  no  new  facts 
but,  like  Cullen,  inventetl  a  new  hypothesis.  He  also 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  practice,  which  Cullen 
had  not  done.  His  notion  tttat  diseases  weru  either 
s/Atui£  or  asiAenu^  and  nearly  all  uf  them  the  latter, 
encouraged  him  to  ^ive  stimulants,  (hat  is,  wine  and 
spirits,  almost  withuut  limit 

This  practice,  however,  disiip|K:arcd,  the  straw  to 
which  ii  was  attached  floated  away,  and  the  uic  of 
antiphogitjtics  again  became  universal.    These  depleting 
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and  lowering  measures  were  iriuinphani  in  my  carfjr 
professional  life.  I  well  remember  llic  startlir^  effrrr 
produced  by  llie  first  pap<;r  wbicli  oncu  more  rcvivr^j 
ihc  simulating  practice.  It  was  an  article  in  a  DuUtD 
journal,'  in  which  cases  of  fever  were  reported  ss 
'having  been  successfully  treated  with  wine.  It  was^ 
if  a  shell  had  been  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  pn^ 
fesBion,  and  had  burst  in  the  midst  of  them.  Ily-and- 
byc  the  fashion  set  in  like  a  rising  wave,  and 
Todd's  boat  rode  in  triumph  on  the  crest  of  it* 

What  is  further  to  be  said  u|x>n  this  subject  sh. 
told  in  a  story,  for  the  authenticity  of  uhicli  I 
vouch,  thougih  I  did  not  myself  see  the  pattent& 
short  time  before  the  Dublin  cases  were  publish 
there  was  an  qjidemic  of  low  fever  in  Bnidford  One' 
of  these  cases,  a  young  woman,  was  believed  by  her 
friends,  and  by  the  medical  man  who  was  attemling 
her,  to  bc'  dying.  One  Mr.  John  Hcinvorth,  an  un- 
cfualified  practitioner  of  great  notoriety  in  the  town 
at  that  time,  was  sent  for.  He  ^nvt:  the  dying  wonun 
brandy,  and  she  recovercd.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
sister  of  this  young  woman  fell  ill  of  a  similar  fever, 
and  the  parents,  naturally  thinking  that  llie  attendance 
of  the  qualilied  doctor  might  be  dispensed  with,  sentj 
at  once  lor  Mr  John  Hepworih.  He  gave  her  brandjfl 
also,  and  she  died.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that^ 
Mr.  John  Hepworih,  after  the  successful  issue  of  th 
first  case,  wrote  in  his  note  book : — "  Brandy  good  fi 
feveni":  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  second, 
added  : — "  But  not  always"! 

In  the  administering  of  ^timnlanls   we  should 
think,    he   gtudct!    by    considerations    verj'    siiiiihir    to 
those  which  we  follow   in   Uic  giving  of  food,  namely, 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  rather  than  the  nature 
the  disease. 

Antipathy,    therefore,  does  not    consist  in  alcohol 
stimulants. 

6.  Antipathy  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of  dm 

*  By  Dr.  Graves:  w)io  uiJicd  that  tim  might  be  reconled 
ou  hia  tombf.lvnc  "  lie  fcU  fevers," 
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ram/dcrfif  as  siimuldufs.  Moderate  supplies  of  food 
nourish  and  slrtnj^ilitn  llie  livinjj  bcKjy.  Moderate 
supplies  of  fcTineiUeii  and  spiriiuuu*  drinks  refresh  and 
exhilarate  il,  Tlic  aciion  of  drugs  is  something  else ; 
somethinj^  quite  ilisunct  from  llie  action  of  food,  and 
sumcdiing  quilc  distinct  fn)m  the  action  of  fcmienicd 
drinks.  Wc  do  not  speak  of  moderate  sii|>piiai  of 
dnj^:i  bcint>  gatxl  for  any  thiiijj  in  hc^ilth.  We  iliink 
of  medicines  only  when  uc  arc  noi  in  hcalUi.  Supplier 
of  thcin  in  health  in  any  quantities  whatever,  grcAtor 
small,  act  only  injuriously.  The  action  il^elf,  tlicreforc, 
mu3t  be  a  different  action  from  thai  of  food,  and  from 
dial  of  fermented  drinki;,  and  the  use  of  the  same  word 
to  express  both  actions  leadii  to  confusion  and  error. 

For  another  reason  ihe  vrord  '*  stimulant"  as  applied 
to  the  action  of  dr\igs  is  objectionable,  which  is  this, 
even  if  it  seem  a  suitable  word  in  some  cases,  it  is 
absurd  in  others.  If  it  s^?em  proper  when  used  with 
reference  to  tlie  contraction,  by  a  dose  of  medicine, 
of  a  dilated  pupil  or  a  dilated  bloodvessel,  how  can  it 
be  applicti  to  tlie  soothing  effect  of  another  dose  of 
medicine  given  for  a  muscle  in  cramp  or  for  a  nerve 
in  pain  ? 

j'or  another  reason,  again,  it  is  unbecoming  in  us  to 
use  it,  because  it  implies  that  we  understand  how  die 
action  of  a  dnjg  is  hrouj^ht  about,  which  we  do  not. 
It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"stimulant"  in  reference  to  medicine  shoukl  be  dis- 
continued. The  word  is  a  straw  upon  the  stream,  and 
the  sooner  it  Hoals  away  and  is  fot^otten  the  belter. 

7,  Antipathy  is  not  the  giving  of  asiringeHis  far 
diarrhait,w  purgatives  for  (Qftsfi^tioK.  Theantipthy 
we  are  in  search  of  excludes  die  use  of  lar^^"  doses  of 
drugs  for  any  purpose,  and,  therefon:,  necessarily  for 
&uch  puqjoscs  as  ihchc. 

8.  Antipathy  is  xvoteiiker  tht primary  or  ihe  i€coHdary 
AciioH  of  drugs.  It  has  been  noticed  in  a  former 
Essay'  how  much  Hahnemann  differs  fcx>m  himself  in 
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the  opinioRs  be  expresses  on  the  actioa  c(  1 
speaks  of  the  dirwt  and  indirect  action :  of  u.l  ^ 
and   ncj^dvc  action  :    of    the   primary  and  s 
ar*"TT*t      These  he  afterwards  r^yres'rntH  as  al' 
actjona.     Finally  all  are  giv«i  up.      The  straws  tt 
away  from  his  sight,  and    were    lost  in  his  on 
time. 

The  opinions  of  Hahnemann's  successors  ar? 
triODsly  nrponed  by  Dr  Dudgieon  (in  Lccturt  Vi! 
The  views  thtis  icpceaentcd  are  many,  very  ina 
and  often  contradictory.     The  meantng^  intended  id 
given  to  tlic  word  "antipathy"    in  this  Es&A)\  Is 
given  by  any  of  theou 

To  this  head  belongsa  passage  in  one  of  the  _ 
of  Professor  Ftetdicr  of  Edinbur^,  which  has 
referred  to  as  antidpating    the    facts    suicd  is 
Leamtf^ton  Address  (Essay   XXII),      This  is 
passage:— 

"  Halmcmann  is  quite  aw-arc  of  this  two-fold  acW 
of  mcdidikcs^  and  it  h  to  insun:  their  f^ritnary,  irit&otf 
fear  of  their  saondary  action,  that    he   inculcates  tkt 
expedienc)'  of  giving  them    in     Jnconcei\-aUy  smi 
doses.     But  ii  is  absurd  to  say,  as  he  at  the  same  liK 
does,  that  medicines  in  such  doses  uperatc  by  producii; 
a  s-lronger  impression  than  iliat  produced  by  the  discast 
They  cure  il  nut  by  the  stronger  but    by    the  uff^n^ 
impr^-viston  which  they   make  ;    so   tiiat    homccopadw 
mcthdnes,  after  all,  operate  on  theantfpatiiic  principlt' 
What    Ur.    Fletcher   means    by  these   expre^ons  be 
goes   on  to  explain    as   follows: — *'  If   wc    cltoose  t» 
f^irtsent   the  ordinary  irritation  [11  of  the  vessels  d 
^  iris  by  a  longitudinal  [vertical]  line,    say  an 
fci^  it  is  easy  to  conceive  certain  substances   cat 
i^Qi^ing  it  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  this  heieh 
ilcaMOl  be  m;iintaired,  after  a  dme  is  reduced  s| 
^jiooously  through  double  tiie  si^ace  that  it   had 
^^g^  ix.falls  as  much  below  an  inch,  as  it  had  L 
Wfl  laec*!  abo^-c  it.  or  to  half  an  inch  :  and  u  hnTl 
^^ufeiances  w^  ^^*^  "pon  lo  effect,  but  what  they 
^fljadai  fitst,  r^^^^V'  to  raise  die  line  of  action  half 
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ar>  inch,  [this  is  reviving  ihe  mechanics  of  ihe  old  iatro- 
inatlitnnattciaiis.  ]  the  result  of  which  is  now  h^th,  as 
it  was  before  dist^a^:  ?''' 

It  is  very  plain  here  that  what<jvcr  becomes  of  mc, 
1  [ahncjnann  goes  to  the  wail.  Of  the  two  hypotlicscs 
it  is  certain  iliat  Dr.  Fletchers  has  the  most  vcrisimi' 
litudc  about  it.  But  that  they  both  ar^  hypotheses  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  tlic  explanation  which  is  given, 
and  which  is  so  "ea-ty  to  conceive,"  How  variable 
and  how  vague  the  expression  "antipaUiic  principle" 
was  in  Dn  Fletchers  days,  and  in  his  sdiool  of 
medicine*  has  been  aihown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 

ssay, 

9.  Antipathy  is  not  /&£  rnuiintt  of  the  vtiai  ftyra 
against tht  action  0/ drugs.  In  mechanics  we  are  familiar 
with  the  law  that  action  and  reaction  are  e(iu:il.  but  in 
conirarj'  direclions.  No  such  law  is  known  in  physio- 
logj*  or  thempeulics.  Some  vital  phenomena  oner  a 
resemblance  to  this  mechanical  behaviour,  but  they  arc, 
in  fact,  widely  different  from  it.  Wc  do  not  know  the 
ratio  or  law  which  governs  them,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
tlie  same  as  diat  which  govenis  mechanical  reaction. 

10,  AnliiMlhy  is  not  an  explanation  0/  ih^  manner 
in  which  drugs  act.  In  respect  to  tlie  manner  of  action 
of  drugs  we  arc  in  total  darkness.  And  we  are  so 
L^blind  that  the  darkness  is  not  felt.  Knowlcdjje  of  this 
'kind  cannot  be  ^illiunud.  It  is  labour  lost  and  lime 
wasted  logo  in  search  of  it.     Tnie.  hypotheses  may 

easily  conceived  ;  so  may  straws  lie  gatliercd  from 
,e  surface  of  the  stream.     But  what  are  eidier  of  them 
wortlt  ?     There  is  this  difference  between  them:  straws 
may  anuise  children  hypotheses  are  sure  to  mislead 
|jhysicians. 


Wc  have  carefully  examined  the  counterfeits  ;  let  u:* 
tT)'  to  find  the  genuine  coin.  Or,  to  keep  up  the 
simile  of  the    Essay,   having    seen   the    straws   float 


*  ■  Elements  of  General  Pathology,'  by  John  Flclchcr,  HD- 
Kditeil  by  Dr^  Hrysdale  and  Ru.-u^ll,  p.  491,      1842. 
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away,  let  us  now  dive  in  acarcli  of  the   pcaH.     Wc 
ask  agfain : — 

What  is  Antipathy? 


Antipatliy 


ipplied   to   di 


ihS 


antipraxy 
will    be   rcmcmix-red   tliat   antipraxy   in    the    contnLry. 
action  of  small  doses  to  that  of  larger  di>fies,  in  he 
Antipathy  is  the  contrary  action  of  the  s^^me  do«esi 
disea5^.      Many  evamples  and    proofs    of   this   a<!tJC 
hoth  in  health  and    in  difwase,  have    Ijeen   given 
former  Essays.     The  following   experiments    are 
dilional  ithistrations. 

It  is  Well  known  that  the  extract  of  helhidonni  , 
applied  tcj  the  eyebrow  dilates  the  pupiL  A  few  dn^ijH 
of  the  pure  tincture  (two  are  sufficient  on  me)  will  d  " 
so  also. 

To  learn  whether  ihum  is  any  dose  smaller  thai 
these,    which    will    contract    the    healtliy    pupils 
following  experiments  have  been  tried  ; — 

One  drop  of  tlic  tincture  of  belladonna  was  added  tn 
ninety-nine  drops  of  water,  that  is,  one  part  in  a  hun- 
dred—the first  centesimal  dilution— in  water  to  avoid 
any  interfering  action  frojn  alcohol ;  and  the  right  eye 
was  rubbed  with  this  in  the  usual  way.  but  no  effect 
could  be  perceived. 

Afterwards  one  drop  of  the  tincture  was  added  to 
nine  drops  of  watcn  one  part  in  ten— the  first  decimal 
dilution — and  this  was  applied  in  the  sauic  niannerj 
again  nu  effect  could  be  noticed. 

Then  a  drop  wa^  added  to  four  drops  of  water,  or 
part  in  fwe,  and  applied.     This  experiment  3uccecd< 
A  perceptible  contraction  of  the  pupil  was  produced* 

These  experiments  were  tried   many  months 
To-day  ^March  19th,  JSy4J  at  noon.  tliL-  last-incntionc 
experiment  has  been  repeated.      Two  dn>|>fi  of  tinctitr 
of  belladonna  were  addcni  to  eiyht  of  water      Smalt" 
pfjrlion^  of  lliis  Jihiiiun  were  rubbed  over  the  cytr  at 
intervals  durinfr  half  an  hour.     At  the  end  of  this  tttncjl 
in  the  judgment  of  another,  who  knew  nothii^  of  the™ 
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experiment  I  was  lr>*in^  upon  tnyseir  the  pupil  was 
sli|;htly  coniracled  il  was  Ic&s  than  that  of  the  other 
eye.  Afterwards  the  remainder  was  mbhcd  over  the 
same  ej'e.  at  intervals  during  anotlicr  half  hour,  when 
the  same  observer  noticed  a  slighi  dilatation  of  this 
pupil,  it  was  now  bqj^rr  than  the  other  This  dilata* 
tion  afterwards  increased  consitierably,  and  had  not 
disapj^eared  on  the  following  morning. 

That  belladonna  contracts  a  dilatecT pupil  in  illness  is 
known. 

Here  arc  the  two  actions  of  drugs.  The  powerful 
and  injurious  action  of  the  large  dose;  the  compara' 
tivcly  slight,  but  equally  true  action  of  the  small  dose, 
in  the  contrary  direction,  both  in  health  and  in  disease. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  all  exjJt!riments  whh  small 
doses,  iliat  the  effc^uts  are  feeble  in  conijianson  with 
Oic  effects  of  large  do»:s.  They  arc  Itrss  in  degree, 
and  tiiey  are  contrary  in  kind.  Hence  their  value  as 
medicines. 

The  Calabar  bean  (physost^ma)  has  an  action  the 
reverse  of  belladonna,  but  not  -so  powerful.  A  larger 
dnse  is  required  to  produce  the  effects,  judging  from 
the  tincture  which  has  been  used  In  my  experiments, 
and  which  was  furnished,  along  witb  Uie  tmccure  of 
belladonna,  by  Mr.  Turner. 

In  the  first  experiment  two  drops  of  nncture  were 
ad<lf*<l  to  fight  of  water  (tht*  dosr  \vhich  had  succ<?eded 
with  lH'i]iu!i)nn:i).  but  after  rubbing  this  ave_r  die  eye 
and  temple  no  t:ffcct  was  noticed. 

In  the  seconil,  four  drops  of  tincture  and  four  of 
watt:r  were  rubbetl  in,  but  without  appreciable  cflTecL 

In  the  third,  five  drops  and  fi\^  of  water  were  ased, 
and  a  very  slight  dilatation  was  perceived. 

On  another  day.  one  drop  of  tJic  pure  tincture  was 
rubbed  in,  and  very  soon  a  decided  dilatation  was 
produced. 

When  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  are  rubbed  in,  after 
about  an  hour  the  pupil  becomes  very  much  con- 
tracted. 

These   experiments   with  belladonna   and   Calabar 
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bean  are  visibli?  illusiraiions  of  what    is    mean:  \s] 
antipraxy.     They  differ  from  tlie  furrncr  experimcsb 
in  being  local  actions  produced  by  llie  topical  applk 
lion  of  drugs,    not   by   thdr   inicrnal    aJministrat" 
Dul    they   are   confirmatory    proofs    of    the    indi 
drawn  from  tlie  reverse  actions  of  aconite  and  dlgit^k 
upon  the  heart,  ami  from  tliosc  of  otlier  drugs  tJfl 
other  oi^ns. 

Antipathy,  then,  is  the  small  dose  of  antipraxy  givtn 
in  sickness.  It  anscs  out  oC  anil  is  dep<*ndcnt  upon 
the  contrary'  action  of  small  doses  and  large  doses  b 
health.  It  is  the  necessary  sequel.  As  the  action  of 
the  larger  doses  in  health  is  a  guide  in  the  choice 
of  the  medicine — which  is  homteopathy — sn  the  cno- 
trary  action  of  the  smaller  doses  in  health  is  a  guk 
the  choice  of  the  dose — which  is  antipathy, 

12,  This  antipadiy  is  harmd  by  cxperimenii' 
Itmlihy.  9wt  on  the  suk.  After  having  In^^n  learned  by 
experiments  on  the  healthy,  it  is  carried  out  in  practice 
when  prcHcriblnfi  for  the  sick.  The  anlipraxic  dose  u( 
a  druj;  must  be  found  out  in  health,  and  then  it  may 
be  fpvcn  with  confidence  as  the  proper  dose  in  diseasen 
even  if  the  drujj  has  never  been  eiven  as  a  remedy 
before.  The  ex]>crimcnts  with  belladonna  make  tliiii 
exceedingly  plain. 

Doses,  like  medicines,  must  be  learned  by  experi- 
ments of  some  kind  Up  to  the  present  time  thest; 
experiments  have  been  made  by  nonKcopathists,  a^ 
well  as  by  practitioners  of  the  old  school,  upon  ixuienLs, 
It  is  contended  that  ihey  ought  to  be  made  upon  our 
selves.  Di)Ticulcie:»  and  objections  of  all  kinds  will  be 
raised  ag^tinst  this,  there  will  be  many  liuns  in  the  way. 
but  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  tlie  MK>ner  medical  men 
undcrukc  the  work  and  do  it,  the  belter  will  it  be  for,, 
their  patients.     Why  not  try  ? 

t  J,  Antipathy  is  a  generai  fa^i.     This  may  be  ali 
clearly  by  die  following  contti derations  :^ — Numbt 
recovcrit's  from  illnest*,  both  acute  and  chronic,   har? 
rollowetl  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  medicine* 
given  acconling  to  the  law  of  homouopalhy-     This  i^ 
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known  to  all.  HDnutropachisis  believe  iliat  in  many 
of  tliese  cases  llu!  doses  have  actijd  ciuatively.  Ex- 
periments on  mj'sclf  and  on  my  friends  have  proved  to 
me  that  small  dciscrs  taken  in  hcralth  act  in  tlie  con- 
trary liin^iiun  to  that  of  lirgcr  onc-s.  This  conclusion 
is  an  induction  from  known  i^articulars  applied  to 
others  tliat  are  like  thcni,  in  reliance  upon  the  known 
uniformity  of  nature.  It  gives  a  law  or  rule  to  thera- 
peutics in  reference  to  the  selection  of  doses.  The 
reasoning  can  scarcely  be  objected  to.  If  the  facts 
from  which  the  induction  is  drawn  be  thought  doubt- 
ful, the  reply  is,  why  think?  why  not  try  ^e  experi- 
ments ? 

14.  Antipathy  is  a  praduai  foci.  Ii  is  not  a  guess* 
conjecture,  or  hypothesis.  Take  as  an  example  the 
experimeriLs  with  btlladunna  un  tlie  pupil,  A  lar^c 
dose  dilates  it;  a  small  dose  contracts  rt.  This  is  in 
health.  You  have  a  patient  with  a  dilated  pupil;  the 
small  do*K:  which  contmcLs  the  pupil  in  health  is  the 
proper  dose  to  contract  it  in  sickness.  The  action  in 
health  Is  called  antlpraxic;  the  *same  miction  in  sickness 
is  called  antit>adu'c.  Il  may  be  said,  If  thi^  be  so.  the 
lat^e  dose  of  belladonna  will  be  a  good  remedy  for  a 
contracted  pupil.  This  is  deni<_'d.  Il  \%  the  action  of 
the  small  dose  which  \^  curative.  The  action  of  the 
large  dose  is  injurious.  Another  drug  must  be  sought 
for  the  contract€»d  pupil  and  it  Is  found  in  physostigma 
(Calabar  b<Mn) ;  the  action  of  which  is  ex;ictly  the 
reverse  of  belladonna.^ 

1 5.  This  aniipaihic  action  bthngs  to  dru^s  only.  In 
Kssiy  VI  several  reasons  are  given  which  seem  to 
prove  that  the  law  of  homoeopathy  is  limited  to  the 
action  of  drugs  only.     It  will  be  seen  now  that  the 


'  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  belladonna  muit 
still  be  usra  to  dilate  forcibly  \\m:  pu(;il«  previous  to  uijcnu 
tions  for  caiaract ;  and  also  to  tear  away  adhesions  of  the 
iris  in  ^onic  fornix  of  innatntiiAtion  of  thnt  organ.  Thcjtc 
proccc^uij^.anJ  anyothcrs  of  a  similar  kind«  arc  ncccsstt^^tcd 
by  our  defective  knowlcdj^e,  and  do  not  prove  the  doctrine  of 
antipathy  to  be  erroneous. 
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contrary  action  of  small  doses  ih  a  fK^werrul  aclLlitioful 
reason.  This  peculiar  property  of  small  doses  is  Dot 
found  as  a  characccristk  oi  the  oihur  agencies  which 
Hahnemann  included  along  with  dru^rs,  as  formii^ 
part  of  his  llocniroputhy.  No  phcnoinciia  are  kiKtim 
which  shuw  ilial  5u\all  quantities  of  light,  heat,  dec- 
tricity,  or  magnetism  act  upon  living  bodkrs  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  tlic  action  of  Uir^c-r  <|uantitic:& 
Different  quantities  may  and  often  du  act  in  a  tliffenmi 
buc  not  in  a  cofUrary  manner.  Nor  have  wc  any  fafts 
to  sliow  chat  the  action  of  difseases  upon  each  other,  or 
the  action  of  mental  pbeaomena  exhibit  a  siiiiil;4r  pecu- 
liarity; indeed,  it  is  hard  to  think  that  in  either  of 
thL's*:^  actions  this  is  pn^^sible. 

In  the  precedinij  Essay,  on  antipraxy.  it  is  pmvni 
tliat  liyht.  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  ch<--mical 
afTuiity  have  actions  in  die  inor{;anic  world  which  .iredl 
jxirallcl  with  or  similar  to  the  action  of  dnigs  on  hvin^^ 
bodies;  but,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
they  have  no  actions  like  tliem  in  ilie  or^^anlc  world. 

i6.  Antipathy,  as  the  word  is  used  in  U\is  lissay,  e 
simpU  and  inielli^'i/U.     So  simple  and  intelligible 
even  some  of  those  who  oppose  it  ainnot  but  adm 
it     '^  There  is  a  charming  look  of  consistency/'  sajTS 
Dr.  Hayle,  "in  the  idea  of  fixing  the  dose  of  the 
remedy  by  experiments  on  the  healthy,  as  well  as  its 
sphere  and  kind  of  action^  and  one  feels  as  if  it  ought 
tobctrut*'    After  this  strong  testimony  in  its  favour, 
the  objections  brought  for^'ai^  by  Dr,  Hayle  ncetl  not 
give  trouble.     He  lias  told  me  that  they  wen;  hastily 
ivritten,  and  it  may  be  hoped  tbat  his  own  further 
rtilection  will  remove  diein. 

17,   In  the  first  lissay,  written  in  1852,  h  was  said : 

^»*  Homceopadiy    is  a  guide  in   the   choice  of    the 

medicine,  not  of  die  dose.  The  dose  is.  as  yet,  a 
nuestion  of  experience.  The  law  of  similia  is  aa 
admirable  guide  in  the  selection  of  an  appropriaic 
remedy  in  a^^y  ^^^  ^^  ditn^a«: ;  hut  ih<.-  only  infonrm- 
il  affords  in  the  elioice  of  the  dose  is  this,  diat 


must  be  a  %^^^ii^  ^^'^  "^^^^  would  be  suft'icicnt  to 
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produce  similar  symptomg  In  h<^a!lh.  JI<yw  small  a 
dose  this  is  must  be  ascertained  by  trial,  until  some 
gL'nrTiI  fact  or  Inw  cm  be  discovered,  which  shall 
con<ititute  a  giiidr  to  lh<'  dn*w^,  as  thf^  law  of  stmilia 
does  to  the  tncdicinc-  I  venture  to  entertain  a 
sanguine  hope  that  this  will  be  accomplished,"  This 
hope  is  now  fulfilled. 

Experiments  wth  larjire  doses  of  drugs  in  health 
teach  us — h  The  oi^ans  where  the  action  takes  place. 
2.  The  kind  of  action  carried  on  there.  ,^.  The 
symptoms  by  which  the  action  is  manifested.  By  the 
rule  of  simiHa  stmiHbus  curan/Ttr  we  learn  how  to 
choose  the  dnig.  lix])erinients  with  smaller  doses  of 
the  same  drugs  in  health  teach  us  where  ilie  contrary 
kind  of  aciion  bej^'ins.  By  the  rule  of  eoHfp'arta  £on- 
/rarh's  atraniur  wt:  lu-am  how  t(>  cho<jse  the  dose, 

i8.  A  reason  can  now  be  given  for  homctopathy : — 

It  is  known  by  thdr  pen-sonal  exjjeriencc,  that  is.  by 
experiments  u|x>n  ihtmselves,  by  many  intelligent 
medical  men,  that,  in  ctjrtain  comparatively  large 
dieses,  druj^s  taken  in  hcalih  pixxluce  byin[Homs  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  nalund  discaM^s,  lliat  is, 
to  disea^e:^  arising  from  otlier  causes. 

It  is  equally  well  known  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
medical  men  that  these  drugs,  in  certain  comparatively 
small  doses,  act  curatively  in  diseases  which  resemble 
those  produced  by  the  larger  doses  of  the  same  drugs. 

The  knowledge  of  these  two  facta  is  pmctjcally 
acted  upon  every  day.  The  practice  is  called  homreo- 
pathy,  and  the  maxim  which  expresses  it  Is  that  "  likes 
are  cured  by  like*;." 

Hitherto  this  has  been  done  without  knowing  the 
reason  why.  Exjieriments  in  health  with  the  smaller 
doses  of  dnijrs  have  I  tlunk,  proved  lliat  ///traction 
is  contrary  to  that  of  tlie  larger  doses  of  the  same 
drugs.  This  contrary  action  is  called  antipraxy,  its 
maxim  is  that  "contraries  are  cured  by  contraries;" 
and  it  gives  the  reason  why  the  practice:  of  homceo- 
palhy  is  so  successful  Surely  this  piece  of  knowledge 
is  a  pleasant  gain.     It  not  only  shows  that  homoeo- 
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I>ailiy  lies  wiUiiii  tilt;  province  of  reason,  buimko t 
one  of  the  mo5t  reasonable   things  in   ihe  worU.   t 
no!  only  declares  it  to  be  within  ilic  gr^iJ^p  "f  tontf*] 
sense,  but  places  it  before  the  physician  as  tM;  ;>la«k3i| 
rule  he  ha-s  to  follow*  the  most   common'ScnsG  Jiatj  h 
lias  to  perform. 

19-  A  reason  can  also  be  given  for  an[i|xahy.    TV 

action  of  small  doses  beingf  contrary  to  tht-  actii*  d 

brgcr  doses  in  health,  and   these  smaller  doses  boi; 

given  for  diseases  simtUr   to   chose  produ<:ed  b)' b* 

larger  ones,   it  follows  necessarily   that  this  actioa «' 

siiull  (lose*!  is  contrary  to  the  anion  going  on  inur 

diseases  for  which  they  are  given  ;   this  is  th*  reas* 

why  the>'  are  often  such  successful   remwliev    Tta 

they  do  cure  many  diseases  Is  manifest,  and  ihisiifc 

reason  why  they  cure.    The  natural  action  which  tfaq 

have  in  health  is  carried  with    them   whim  they  afl 

given  in  disease;      They  take  no    cogni^nce  <rfdN 

condition  of  the  organ  which  appropriates  than.  Iw 

having;   power  to  act   in  a   certain    direction*  dfal 

corresponding  to  the  state  of  the  <5rgan  are  pnxwif 

if  this  state  is  a  healthy  one,  disturbance  takes  place 

if  it  is  a  diseased  one,  the  same  action  may  brinii:  dbon 

a  aire.     The  experiments  with  U^lladonna  on  iJie  in 

are  a  visible  proof  of  this ;  aiid  thus  antipraxy  answd 

the  question  why,  whether  asked  of  honioropaihy  or  < 

antipathy. 

wx  These  facts— the  acuon  of  large  doses  in  heahl 
the  cuTC  of  similar  diseases  by  small  doses  :  and  th 
reason  of  this  cure  givt:n  by  the  action  uf  small  tioK 
in  health — are,  to  my  mind,  eminently  plain  am 
s;it;sf;tcior>-.  The  same  processes  of  ol>s«rrvaltoi 
experiment,  and  reflection  may  make  thent  equal! 
plain  and  sati?;ractor)*  to  others.  But  such  must  d 
the  work  for  ihemselve;,  I  cannol  do  it  for  then- 
la  the  meantime  the  objections  sujnjested  by  mcr 
rmsonif^  are  just  a«  irrele^'ant  anu  useless  as  ar 
the  objrccion5;  which  have  so  long  I>ee(i  raised  : 
homcropathy  by  those  who  will  not  try  thr?  j..:_t^___ 
ID   their  own   hands.     The  hom^eopaihists  are    noi 
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challenged  in  the  same  way  that  the>'  have  cluUenged 
the  allupalhs. 

The  ;jearl  has  been  dived  for  and  sought  after  vriUi 
much  diligence.  It  is  believed  Uiat  it  has  been  found 
and  brought  to  light  It  is  respectfully  pnrsenied  to 
evcrj'  medical  man  who  will  courteously  accept  it- 
The  value  of  the  pearl  to  each  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  pains  which  he  takes  in  examining  it  for 
himself,  and  in  appropriating  it  10  his  own  use. 

Ill  conclusion,  a  few  brief  rcmadcfi  may  be  ofTered 
upon  the  criticisms,  objections,  and  diHicultits  which 
have  come  to  tny  knowledge  since  the  Leamington 
Address  (Essay  XXII)  was  given  in  September  last, 

21.  The  'British  Journal  of  Homurtjpailiy'  (for 
Oct-,  1873)  has  a  notice  of  the  Address  very  remark- 
able for  the  confusion  of  thought  which  pervades  it- 
Among  many  thingii  which  may  be  passed  by,  it 
suggests,  in  thp  form  of  a  query,  that  the  contrary 
action  of  ^^rnall  doses  in  hf^lth  as  a  law  or  rule  for  th^ 
choice  of  the  dose  is  "  but  another  of  the  many  guesses 
on  the  subject  which  experience  has  consigned  to 
forget  Fulness;"  and  at  the  same  time  it  insists  that  it 
has  been  anticipated  by  others,  especially  by  Dr, 
Fletcher  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Reiih  of  Aber- 
deen. 

Dr  Fletcher's  paragraph  has  been  given  in  a  former 
pan  of  this  Essay.  L)r  Keith  s  papers  shall  now  be 
noticed.  The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  come  into 
collision.  Dr.  Keith's  investigations  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  sick,  mine  have  been  in  the  healthy.  To 
show  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quo^-  the  title  of  Dr. 
Keith's  Papers,  and  a  short  sentence  from  one  of 
them: — The  articles  are 'On  the  Therapeutic  Action 
of  Medicines  /»  DUtUtd  Conditwns  [not  healthy  condi- 
tions] of  die  Bloodvessels."'  And  m  the  first  of  them 
he  says,    "Wc  shall  liave  to  enquire  what   is  the 
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therapeutic  <Use  of  each  medicine.  .  .  As  alrcatly 
Slated,  this  can  only  be  done  fy  €xperimatts  em  dis€asid 
nerves*'  His  conclusions  are  drawn  from  cxpcrimcntt 
in  disease — mine  are  the  results  of  experiments  ia 
heaitli.  There  cuuld  not  be  a  jspreaicr  diflcnaicc 
tKTlwccn  two  methods  than  ihi?*.  When  Dr,  Keith's 
facts  and  mine  arc  the  same,  wc  arc  tw-o  independent 
witnesses  to  them  :  inasmuch  as  we  have  arrived  at 
our  knowledge  of  them  by  diflfcrcnt  paths.  When 
Dr  Reich  uses  hypothetical  expressions  they  ore  his 
Own  pr(^»[>eriy,  nnd  he  alone  is  entitled  to  them. 

Pcrliaps  it  should  be  added  that  our  views  of  the 
medicinal  use  of  digitalis  differ  This  also  aeems  to 
be  accountrfvt  fnr  by  the  difTerpnre  in  mir  methorls  of 
studying  the  dnig.  Or  Reith  says: — "For  a  ratinmtl 
explanation  of  the  action  of  dijpialis  it  is  unnecessar>' 
to  bring  forward  any  new  facts  beyond  those  already 
known/*  His  conchision^,  therefore,  are  drawn  from 
the  observations  of  others :  mine  are  the  results  of 
expcTimcnls  on  myself. 

i  hcse  remarks  arc  offered  in  the  interests  of  tlie  - 
sick,  and  in  the  cause  of  truth  only.  They  arc  nctV 
intended  to  dii^pnrajjc  or  criticise  Dr  Rcilh,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  wish  to  rob  any  one.  wht!thcr 
predecessor  or  contemporary,  of  any  credit,  be  il  much 
or  little,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  lispecially  ou^ht  this 
to  be  said  of  any  one  digging  in  the  same  mine,  or 
diving  in  the  same  waters,  with  myself. 

22.  U  has  been  said  to  me  :  "  You  are  the  solitary 
individual  who  believes  that  the  action  of  small  doses 
in  health  is  the  contrary  to  the  action  of  lai^e  doses,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  its  bciiiy  a  general  faet."  At 
present,  then,  I  must  be  content,  tliough  swrj-,  to  be 
die  sole  possessor  of  the  pearl.  Those,  however,  who 
reject  it  gain  nothing;,  cither  for  themselves  or  for  mc; 
by  objections  of  rcaaonii^  alone.  Whatever  is  stated 
as  a  fact  ui^on  <n'tdcruc,  can  be  rebutted  only  by  stronger 
n^imtt  apiinst  iL  To  obtain  this  evidence  others 
fnHKt  rrpcat  the  experiments  which  prove  it  to  me, 
vMt    iin*iUr  care-     If  ihese   new   experimenu  give 
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results  the  same  as  mine,  then,  I  siipiKPSC.  each  provcr 
will  iHrlicwr  his  own  evidence.  If  they  ^ivc  different 
results,  then  it  will  appt^r  that  llierc  is  something 
wrong  either  in  thctr  evidence  or  in  mine.  Should 
lhi*i  hapwrn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments Willi  still  greater  care,  so  as  lo  learn,  if  jxjssible, 
what  is  the  cruth  in  the  maiccr 

It  will  facilitate  this  invcbti<;3tioii  it  all  extraneous 
9ulMect&   be   carefully    ejttludeil     fruiii     it.       The    old 

h  dimculUes  of  primary  and  secondary  actions  of  drugs, 
the  actions  of  drugs  and  the  reaction  of  the  vital  force, 
and  other  similar  que:stion3,  arc  realty  quite  foreign  to 
this  cnquirj'. 

23.  A^ain,  to  impress  mc  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
extreme  dilticulty  of  obtaining  sati&factcr)^  rc<;ult5  in 
the  proving  of  •uiiall  doses  of  drugs,  and  of  the  great 
probability   that    I    have    been    dcceivinj^    my!ielf.   the 

^following  proving  of  nothing   has   been   kindly  sent 

Kme;— 

~  "I  have  made  on  myself  the  following  experiment, 
I  have  sat  for  llie  best  pan  of  an  hour  Watching  myself 
when  in  my  usual  (ratlicr  indtfTcR-nt  I  must  grant) 
health,  and  with  the  following  result  :  My  pulse  has 
varied  grcady;  pains  have  come  on  in  several  parts 
of  .my  l)ody;  I  have  had  vague  feelings  of  appre- 
hension; nausea;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  llatulcnce; 
vertigo;  salivation;  <iry  mouth;  eAoMng  sen^twn  in 
tiu  ikr&ai.  Mad  I  taken  medicine  in  any  size  of  dose 
1  should  have  found  it  difficult  not  to  conclude  that 
the  symptoms  were  caused  by  the  medicine." 

Here  is  a  regular  fit  of  ^  nerves,"  which  Sydenham 
would  Iiave  called  "  hysteria  in  the  male/  It  certainly 
shows  that  many  provings  may  be  looked  upon  wiUi 
suspicion  i  but  it  does  not  show  iliai  no  provings  are  of 
value-  It  compels  me  tu  say  that  I  went  through 
several  careful  "  provings  of  nothing."  and  many  other 
oljservations  upon  myst:lf,  before  undertaking  die  trial 
of  small  doses  of  drugs.  Notwithsianding  the  scricTS 
of  syin]ilonis  so  well  reported  above.  1  have  no  doubt 
of  the  Lrudi  and  general  accuracy  of  the  proving^  given 
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of  flqr  Millers  may  remember,  b; 
made  ^lon  a  l3<]y  wkh  two  ban  of 
one  a  oi^iQiet,  th«  ocfaer  ooc.  whidk  was  rcoorded 
Bv  VL 

24.  Agam.  k  k  saki  m  ne :  "  Yoa  have  noc  yet  gtt 
so  br  as  Co  ha^'e  j-our  dednctiOfis  riodoctJOA]  tain 
into  acgounl  and  critidsed.  Year  coHeagoei  have 
got  fDrther  dsm  yoor  hcts,  and  as  10  tnem,  th«f 
oot  convinced,"  They  must  canvince  thenud- 
Bat  ihey  may  be  reimwfed.  as  their  opponents  of 
old  school  were  reminded  twenty  >'ears  ago.  thai  Kibff 
will  not  look  through  GalDeos  telescope,  they  imitf 
not  expect  to  see  Jupiter's  moons. 

25-  Afioiher  obfeoion  has  been  put  forth  at  whichj^ 
cannot  but  mar\'el.  It  is  said  that  many  disease 
no  contraries,  so  that  this  rule  for  the  dose  is  • 
woAable  in  a  certain  narrow  sphere.'*  This  ohjecti 
bctrap  a  strangely  perplexed  state  ol"  mind-  It  1  ' 
be  inferred  from  this  objection  that  antipraxy  had 
put  forward  a5  a  ri^'al  of  homoeopathy,  or  a  substitult 
for  it.  liut  surely  it  is  most  pbtn  that  tlijs  is  not  the 
case.  A  nile  for  the  dose  says  nothing  about  the 
rtmcdy.  Homoeopathy  is  a  rule  by  which  to  chooK 
the  remedy;  bur,  as  was  remarked  in  the  first  Hssfl 
it  »ay»  nothing  about  the  dose,  except  ihai  it  must  flP 
smaller  than  tlial  whicli  \a  proved  In  health.  Kind  the 
remedy  first  by  the  rule  uf  simi/ia  stmiii^iis  ruratiftir, 
if  you  can.  then  antipraxy  will  help  you  to  find  the 
dose.  The  actions  of  small  doses  of  drugs  arc  contn 
10  diseases  because  they  arc  contrary  to  the  action 
the  larger  doses  whicli  arc  similar  to  diseases.  A 
patliy,  in  tht:  sense  now  given  to  It,  is  not  the  contrary 
remedy,  but  the  contrarj'  dose.  If  there  wcr^  any 
force  at  all  in  the  objection  it  would  be  ngnin*;!  bonnx-o- 
|)athy  and  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  not  against  a 
jathy  and  the  choice  of  the  dose. 

26,  The  observation  referred  to  in  the  last  pamjc^-rai 
is  not  an  i>A/W/wn  to  cither  homiL-opictiy  or  anii|xat_ 
but  it  embraces  a  great -/y^rw*?)'— one  which  thoughtful 
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homccopathists  are  made  to  feel  e^^ery  day.  It  is  said 
by  the  same  objector  ihat  "  the  rule  of  similta  simili6u5 
is  always  available  if  only  wc  have  a  dmg  which  has 
caused  ihc  sifniic  of  the  disease  iKrfore  us."  True,  but 
we  have  not  yet  ihis  simile  always  before  us-  What 
druj^  has  been  proved  nil  it  has  bruuglu  011  a  niurbid 
^late  resembling  cancer?  All  pnictitiunen^  are  !»tiU 
baffled  by  some  furiirs  of  hysteria;  by  many  skin 
diseases;    by  dpinal  affections  and  the  paralysis  pro- 

hcccding  from  them ;  and  by  nearly  all  malignant 
tumora  Our  present  ignorance  in  regard  to  remedies 
for  such   diseases  as  these   is  an  enormous  diffic^Jlty^ 

^  but  it  IS  not  an  objection  to  the  knowledge  we  have 
permitted  to  acquire  in  regard  to  die  treatment 
other  diseases.  The  law  of  s:tmUia,  wHich  is  an 
induction  from  the  effects  of  the  larger  dose'i  in  healthy 
anti  the  law  nf  arUipraxy.  which  Is  an  induction  from 
the  effects  of  the  smaller  doses  in  health,  cannot  be 

1  proved  false  by  any  amount  of  difficulties  such  as 
tliesc,  "'Tnje  fortitude  of  mtnd,"  says  I'aley.  "consists 
in  not  suffering  wliat  we  do  know  to  be  disturbed  \vf 
what  we  do  not  know."  Difficidlies  are  not  objection*!. 
27,  Such  are  the  criticisms  and  objections  of  others 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them.  The  dlfliculties 
which  are  present  in  my  own  mind  are  chiefly  two. 

First,  the  delicacy  and  care  required  in  experiments 
with  small  doses.  'Ihis,  no  doubt,  is  a  serious  difficulty, 
but  it  is  one  which  attends  all  experiments  in  modern 
phj'sical  science,  in  our  time,  every  research  must  be 
made  not  only  with  delicacy  and  care,  but  with  extreme 
accuracy,  if  it  is  to  gain  credence  and  reception.  This 
difficulty  is  overcome  e\'ery  day  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  same 
pains  will  overcome  it  in  experiments  with  small  doses, 
2^.  The  acxutid  diliiculty  is  one  which  attaches  tu  all 
medicine.  It  arises  out  of  our  want  of  more  know- 
ledge. With  regard  to  die  nature  of  many  chronic 
and  nearly  all  organic  diseases  wc  arc  still  very  igno- 
rant; even  of  the  seat  or  locality  of  some  ailments  we 
are  doubtful.     And,  of  course,  this  ignorance  presses 
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heavily  upon  every  new  underta 
pathy  has  already  added  man 
remedies  to  our  former  slender 
reasonably  expected  to  reward  furl 
upon  it  by  adding  many  more,  J^ 
presents  new  remedies,  antipra?! 
proper  doses. 

29.  The  truth  upon  this  difficult 
of  drugs  on  the  living  body  of 
disease — is,  no  doubt,  in  itself  pei 
in  the  bright  light  of  an  infinite  i 
clear  and  plain.  But  to  our  finite 
with  the  dust  of  ignorance,  pn 
jealousy  beclouding  them  on  ever 
dimly  seen.  If,  however,  we  look 
we  can,  we  may  see  something  o 
fection,  though  not  much.  If  wt 
others  what  we  see,  another  great 
the  imperfection  of  our  languag 
which  we  thus  imperfectly  see  is 
the  picture  we  can  paint  of  it ;  i 
more  subtle  than  our  language,  ar 
our  minds  are  far  more  numerous 
we  can  find  to  express  them. 

30.  With  a  deep  consciousness  c 
and  defects,  these  Essays  are  resp* 
ately  presented  to  my  medical  bre 
be  as  patiently  read  as  they  have  I 
if  a  favourable  construction  may 
some  reproach  may  be  wiped  aw; 
ledged  imperfections  of  medicine, 
result  to  suffering  humanity. 

March  20th,  1874- 
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"  All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet !" 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

"  Vive,  vale,  st  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Caudidus  iniperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 

Horace. 
"  Farewell !  and  if  a  better  system's  thine. 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine*" 

Francis. 


jui 
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"Nos  jam  sub  mitii*  rt  ad  temp«s  tantura  tucifefa  expcri- 
mcnla,  ncn/rac/x/rnr  quaercre/'      LoKD  Bacon.  AW-  Org, 

"Now  at  the  Ix^nfiing  and  for  -a  lime,  wc  seek  only  Ligki- 
bringiHff,  not  /^wi/-^«njj^  experiments/'  KlTClliN. 


It  U  night  with  w^.  Kx[>crim<^nts  arc  torches.  In- 
tellcclually  w<:  arc  living  in  a  darkened  worlii.  Wc 
have  no  day  light,  and  se<^  nothing  but  by  torch  light. 
When  we  havt;  niade  an  observntton  or  tried  an  iixpt'ri 
merit,  and  have  ihouj^ht  about  it,  wc  have  brought  flint 
and  sict:l  into  collision,  and  have  struck  a  spark;  some 
of  these?  spark*;  kindle  a  torch,  and  by  its  tight  wf?  take 
a  step  in  advance.  This  is  trun  of  medicine-  It  is 
true  of  all  natural  knowledge.  Wc  have  to  thank  God 
tJiat,  for  our  morni  -nnd  spiritual  programs,  we  have  the 
Lamfi  of  I  [is  Word  to  guide  vis.  which  is  a  much 
brighter  and  steadier  light  than  any  of  our  own. 
torches. 

By  this  torch-light  let  us  proceed,  Every  "  light- 
bringing"  experiment  is  a  fresn  torch. 

It  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of 
antipraxy — the  contrary  action  of  the  larger  and  tlie 
snullcr  doses— if  we  go  a  HtiJe  further  into  its  details, 
and  try  to  examine  more  carefully  the  various  actions 
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of  different  doses  of  drugs.  We  shall  find  that  eacii 
organ  as  well  as  eacli  drug  has  its  own  two  ranges  if 
doses.  This  will  necc^siiaie  new  experiments,  whkii 
oiay,  perhaps,  sug^st  new  thoughts.  A  reward  wil 
accompany  them  if  they  are  torclics  or  Itght-bringing 
cxpt^nmcius. 

By  this  increasing  light  vrc  may  go  on  weaving  our 
piece  of  tapestry.     The  thread  to  be  gathered  ii\^ 
order  to  continue  the  work,  will  be  found  in  the  '  I  ■  :! 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie' ;  and  a  rather  long  quotniTiM 
will  be  neccssarj",  hui  time  will  l>e  s;ived  by  it, 

''  -  .  .  All  which  (luctualions  (in  the  *las«)  mij:>; 
continue  to  prevail,  as  they  do  in  the  old  school,  so 
long  ^s  ^^  t>oth  cases,  the  suhject  is  one  of  pcrsaui 
experience  tmly. 

"A  question  of  great  interest,  therefore,  arises:  can 
any  law  or  principle  for  the  selection  of  the  dose  be 
discovered,  as  there  has  be<:n  for  the  remedy  ? 

"The  earlier  homcropathic  writers  answer  this  in- 
quiry by  a  direct  negative-  .  .  .  Later  authorities 
are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.     -    ,     . 

"  The  truth  is  that  so  long  as  physicians  lookei)  onVfi^ 
in    the   direction    of    the    disease    and    the     patient, 
Sydenham's  earnest  wish  for  tl>e  uosse&sion  of  a  '  fix 
definite,  and  consummate  method  of  healing '  could 


and^ 


be  attained,  though  puniued  for  many  centuries ; 
in  like  manner,  while  tlie  attention  ol  practitioners  i^j 
directed  gnly  to  the  same  objects,  the  possession  of  ^| 
fixcMl  nilc  for  the  dose  will  be  equally  unattainable^^ 
Hut  no  sooner  was  the  direction  changed,  and  tli^j 
thinking  mind  turned  towards  the  drug  as  well  a^| 
towards  the  disease,  than  the  first  law  of  healing 
was  laid  hold  of,  imfierfcctly,  indtxrcl,  at  that  Umc 
but  so  as  to  admit  of  more  distinct  and  accunc 
ilrfinition  now.  And  if  we  tread  in  the  same  stct 
if    we    look    in    the    same    direction,    that    is.    if 


examine  the  drug  with   more  care  and  precision, 
sJiall  find  the  bw  of  the  dose.      It  is  the  connit^rpart 
ihe  law  of  the  remedy,' and  may  be  expressed   provt 
AKviudly  in  these  words  : — 
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"^Dtflerent  doses  of  the  same  dni^  taken  in  healthi 
select  diflfcrent  or^ns  on  which  to  act  injuriously. 

"  Corresponding  but  smaller  doses  of  the  same  druj; 
are  to  be  given  as  remedies  in  the  diseases  of  the 
or^ns  which  they  select" 

An  example  is  given  as  an  itlusiradon,  from  Christi- 
son  : — 

"Oxalic  add.  This  drug  as  a  poison  acts  in  the 
largest  doses  upon  the  alimentary  canal;  in  smaller 
ones  upon  the  heart ;  in  still  smaller  upon  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and  in  the  smallest  ti|>on  the  brain. 

'*  According  to  the  rule  Just  expressed,  this  dnjjj 
must  be  given  in  corresponding  but  smaller  doses  as  a 
remedy.  If  for  an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  dose  must 
be  the  smallest  ^vhich  will  produce  any  effect;  if  for 
one  of  the  spine,  a  somewhat  larger  dose  will  be  re- 
quired ;  tf  for  a  disease  of  the  heart,  the  dose  is  to  be 
still  further  increxse<U"' 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  drawn  by  Profesftor 
Chnstison,  were  from  experimciits  on  dogs.  How 
far  they  are  applicable  to  man  must  be  asccrtain(_'d  by 
experiments  upon  ourselves. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  provings  of  it  were 
underLikcn  : — 

Oxaiic  acid. 

1874,  April  f  T. 

7.0    r,*!.  Pulse  72,     Five  hours  after  taking  food/ 
7,5      „     OxaJtc  acid  i^th    of  a  gmin  taken   in    10 
minims  of  water.     Taste  strongly  acid. 
7-10  P.M.  Pulse  76. 

7:<5    ..         fp     7*- 
7.20    ,.  „     7a 

7-30  "         „    ;o. 
Soon  after  t>  o'clock,  giddiness ;  with  slight  griping; 
loose  motion ;  and  a  little  nausea. 
8.J0,  called  out  to  visit  a  patient. 
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On  returning  soon  after  9  had  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
Went  to  bed  at  ia30,  when  the  pulse  was  about  60. 

The  inferences  which,  I  think,  may  be  drawn  from 
this  proving  are  these:  that  its  principal  action  was 
upon  the  stomach  and  bowels — a  little  more  would 
have  produced  vomiting  and  diarrhoea — and  that  it  is 
too  large  a  dose  to  be  given  as  a  remedy  in  disease. 

April  13,      1 1.50  A.M.     Three  hours  after  breakfast 

Pulse  82.     Breathings  14. 
Oxalic  acid  -^^th  of  a  grain  taken  in    100  minims  of 
water.     Taste  still  quite  acid, 

11.55  Pulse  86-     Breathings  16- 
12.0         „     80.  „  15. 

12.15        >.      82. 

12.30  Attention  diverted. 

April  14,  (Last  experiment  continued.)  After 
going  to  bed  last  night  the  heart  made  its  beatings 
sensible  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  attracted  attention. 
To-day  the  bowels  have  been  moved  three  times,  and 
rather  relaxed,  which  is  unusual  also. 

April  15.      11,15  A,M.     Pulse  72, 
Oxalic  acid  rSoth  of  a  grain  taken  in  100  minims  of 
water.     Taste  slightly  acid. 

1 1.20  Pulse  72. 


11.30 

68. 

"■45 

72. 

12.0 

68. 

A  second  dose 

12.15 

68. 

taken. 

12.30 

68. 

April  16.  From  these  light-bringing  experiments, 
and  tVnin  the  fact  ascertained  by  Christison  and 
i,\Hudot,  that  oxalic  acid  is  very  quickly  decomposed 
^  ilhi'i^  H^  ll^^  blood  or  in  the  lungs,  (it  contains  carbon 
,v^J  o\»ivn  only,)  we  may  see  that  its  action  is  too 
v'svVnl  l^  allow  doses  of  a  tenth  of  a  grain  to  be  given 
v^v'\  A'i  -*  rcmetly  ;  that  in  tills  dose  it  acts  on  the 
v.'% H\t>N  .uul  1h>wc1s  ;  that  in  doses  of  the  twentieth  of 
..^..t   ;  ^ols  on  the  heart ;  that  in  doses  of  a  hundreth 
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of  a  grain  its  action  is  feeble  nnd  transitory.  No 
action  on  th<^  sjMnc  or  spinal  nerves  cmild  be  traced  in 
ihc  pmvtngs.  Should  this  be  confirmed  by  others>  the 
experiments  of  Christison  on  dt^  will  be  another 
example  of  the  imtnistworthiness  of  such  experiments 
as  regards  the  action  of  dni^s  on  man.  The  speedy 
decomposition  of  the  driiK  indicitc-s  thai  it  can  have 
no  prolonged  action.  Its  use,  therefore,  as  a  remedy 
will  probably  be  limited  to  cases  of  urgency  and  short 
duration;  such,  for  instance,  as  cholera.  Some  ex- 
perimenLs  have  been  tried  in  America  with  the  first, 
second,  and  tliird  triturations.  It  seems  to  me  a 
libtake  to  make  trituralions  of  a  soluble  salt 


CAamontil/it. 

Of  the  doses  of  chamomilla  Hahnemann  says,  "A 
of  the  third  dilution  is  sufiicienl  to  cure,  in  everj- 
iSteince ;  in  many  cases  it  acts  too  powerfully/'* 
Dr  Hughes  says,  "  The  facts  about  the  dose  of 
chamomilla  arc  among  the  most  curious  that  homoeo- 
pathy presents.  Of  very  little  pathogenetic  activity 
in  its  crude  stale, '  the  low  dilutions,'  as  Or.  Molcombc 
truly  says,  'of  certainly  no  more  value  in  disease  than 
catnep  or  mint  teas."  Chamomilla  begins  ai  about  iJ)e 
sixth  potency  to  manifest  its  great  curativt;  powers, 
,nd  may  often  be  given  witli  advantage  as  high  as  the 
eighteeatli.  The  twelftli  is  my  own  favourite  dilu- 
tion. These  facts  arc  vouched  for  by  hoimeupaths 
generally ;  their  significance  is  at  present  doubtful."' 
Dr-  Hughes  will  suffer  me  to  point  out  (hat  the 
I'ord  '•  pathogenetic  *'  (disease  generating)  followed 
immediately  by  Or.  Holcombe's  remarks  on  the  value 
of  chamomilla  as  a  remedy  (disease  curing),  is  a  con- 
fusion of  thought. 

Halmemann  does  not  tell  us  what  doses  were  used 


'  Hahnemann's  "Materia  Mcdtca  Pura,'  Vol  If. p^  3. 

*  Hughes'  *  Manjal  of  Pharmaco-dynamics,"  p.  ao6t     2nd 

itioii,     1S70. 
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in  his  provtnfTs,  but  he  gives  us  about  five  himd 
symptoms  of  chamomiUa,   and    introduci^  ihcm 
this  remark.  "  Ahhoiigh  the   following  s>-niptonis  ie> 
by   no   rnear*?*   i>n^s<?nt  a  complete  list  of  the  curative 
powers  of  chamomilLi.  >'et  they  arf*  sufficiently  numer' 
ous  to  show  that  chamomilla  belong  to  the  dafis  fi, 
polychrcsts/'     As    he  a<J<ls>  "A    Urj^  dose   acts, 
some  days/'  large  doses  of  some   kind  mu^  haw 
lifted. 

That    chamomilla   in    ap[»reciablt:     doses 
pathogenetic  symptoms,  or  symptoms   in  hcalih. 
be  pranied^  if  Hahnt:mann's  provings   of  it  are 
believed. 

That  chamomilla  acts  as  a  remedy  only  in  dilutioDS 
from  die  sixth  upwards,  I  must  take  leave  to  say  is  a 
great  mistake.  ^H 

The  sixth  and  twelfth  dilutions  may  be  suffioHl 
doses  to  quiet  the  nervous  system  of  children  whik 
tectlting;  but  certainly  other  organs  and  tlicir  diseases 
arc  acted  upon  beneficially  by  much  larger  doses. 

1  liave  proved  the  tirst  dilution,  (one  hundredth  o(a 
drop  of  Uic  sap  of  the  plant),  stifficiendy  to  learn  ib 
action  on  the  liven  On  a  htalthy  person  its  c:frcci  is 
to  produce  moUons  like  dwjse  of  a  healthy  baby;  it 
increases  the  secretion  of  hcalUiy  bile.  This  is  a  torch; 
a  "  light-bringir^"  experiment ;  and  the  curative  action 
of  this  dose,  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  1  have  witnessed 
many  times.     Twocascs  shall  bcgivcn  as  examples; — 

1871,  June  14.    Visited  Mrs. agtd  50;    martir 

y<:ars;  haa  had  one  child,  nuw  neaHy  two  yc^rs  old  ;  it 
years  ago  suffered  from  spasmodic  pains  near  the  region 
the  fwh:  ovary,  and  was  taken  up  to  Mr,  Spencer  \W-lls  for 
ih\s ;  he  gave  no  opinion ;  these  pains  went  away  when  the 
prcf;ftancy  began,  and  have  not  returned;  could  not  nurse; 
the  utdiiicjiid  have  scarcely  rctuntcd  stiiicc.  In  Murdi  faift 
«he  wa«  suddenly  sciicd  vrJth  pain  in  the  ulxJomcn,  j^tfj 
jaundice,  and  has  been  very  ill  ever  since.  The  phyxicl^l 
wIkj  has  attended  her  during  these  three  months  at  length 
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timAtcd  to  hw  huf^b^nd  th,it  he  feared  nothing  inorc  could 
cIon«?  for  her.  Shi.-  hA<t  no  appetite  ;  is  very  thin  find 
e^lc ;   the  motions  ATc   lii^lit-colotired,  and  the  urine  red ; 

icrc  is  no  jaundice  at  pr<:scnt ;  she  is  confined  to  bed-  A 
Top  of  tincL  cham.  1  three  tinicft  a  day  was  prescribed. 

June  J<>.  Stic  \4'uslKrUcr;  the  dtamomiUa  was  repeated. 

24,  The  conjunctiva  today  was  yellow, 

July  j^.  H'ATi  h«'n  m.iHr  v<'ry  ill  by  r^itifij;  loH*tfT  ;  rt  \'ery 

How;  urine  very  high  coloured  ;  motions  slate  coloured, 
A  few  dose^  of  puUatilla,  mercuriiLs,  nnd  cinchona  were  tried, 
but  she  iprw  worse,  and  on 

July  11.  The  diamuniilla  was  returned  to,  and  coatiiiued. 

here  were  great  dirfiCLiIties  about  food  ;  but  on 

August  I-  She  wjs  very  njucli  better.  The  diamomilla 
was  continued  a  little  lonL^er ;  and  on 

August  21.  She  was  quite  well:  the  motiom  and  urine 
natural;  appetite  very  good;  the  jaundice  entirely  gone; 
and  the  tongue  clean.     She  was  down  stairs, 

1S74,  May  1^  Has  continued  in  good  he^iltli. 


DiaSeifs, 


The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  secretion  of  the 
kidne)*s  is  a  symptom  whidi,  in  diflerent  cascs^  is 
associated  with  very  different  morbid  conditions.  In 
the  following  case  it  appeared  to  mc  that  the  principal 
derangement  vraji  m  the  stomach  and  liver 

1871,  July  24-  Visited  Mrn^ ,  an  elderly  lady,  sufTering 

from  a  troublesome  cough  ;  indigestion  ;  constipation  ;  pru- 
ritus; great  thirst ;  la».sttude  and  deprei^sion;  passes  a  Urge 
quantity  of  water,  containing  not  albumen,  but  sugar ;  specihc 
gravity  1033,  A  few  doses  of  sulphur  were  given  before  the 
examination  of  the  water  could  be  made.    On 

AuguHt  I,  Chamomilla,  a  drop  of  the  first  dilution  night 
^ind  morning  ua<  prc^cribcKl, 

August  2\.  She  was  better;  the  conslipkition  continued; 
spedJic  gravity  of  tJie  water  1025.  The  diet  was  of  animal 
food  in  moderation,  but  not  exclusive  of  vegetables.  The 
chamomill.t  continued  in  tlic  morning,  and  a  dose  of  lycopo* 
tiium  ^X  night, 

AuguHt  28,  Much  belter  ;  bowels  relieved  ;  spceilie  gravity 
1018.     Chamomilla  continued. 

October  2,  Urine  quite  natural;  the  cough,  the  indigestion. 
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the  a>n^ti|j£itkin,  Uic  thir^   the   Iu±E^tudc    and  dc 
liavc  disappeared. 

t^7S-  Octc>ber  29.  Has  had  no  return. 


These  are  "fruit-bearing*'  cxpcrin>cJits- 

Brlloihrma. 

Experiments  with  belladonna  are  in  progress, 
not  sufficiently  complete  for  publication,  and  tbt 
printer  has  overtaken  nie.  One  remark,  howc 
may  be  made  on  belladonna  as  a  preueniive  of 
fever.  The  contradiciory  testimonies  on  this  sul 
arc  well  known.  It  ^eems  to  rne  plain  that  wfacA 
belladonna  Ls  given  to  hcaltliy  perstms,  with  the 
tention  of  preserving  tlicin  from  taking  the  inf 
from  patiaitft  suffcrifig  from  scarlet  fever,  it  shot 
given  in  doses  lai^  enough  to  produce  £K>mc 
genetic  effect.  Sonic  action  of  the  drug  should' 
manifc:itc<],  though  prwlxibty  ihifl  need  not  be  muck. 
I  do  not  ^e  liow  protection  can  reosotuibly  be  expected 
without  this  proof  that  the  constitution  has  rerognijed 
the  presence  of  the  drug.  Wc  do  not  expect  vaccg 
don  to  protect  a  child  from  small-pox  when 
failed  to  take  effect  on  the  arm.  We  repeat  the 
tion  till  it  takes  effect. 


Croms. 


^cqo^ 


While  we  are  studying  the  action  of  dilTcrent  do$e9 
upon  different  oi^ns  of  the  body,  it  will  be  wdl  to 
notice  again  the  fact  that  doses  of  some  drugs  may  be 
so  large  as  to  produce  no  effect  at  all  u[)on  any  organ ; 
and  to  add  to  the  notice  th.it  this  fact  does  not  prove 
that  sm.ilh*r  doses  will  l>e  (H^ually  inoperative. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  grateful 
tribute  of  praise  to  William  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  a  true  pioneer  in  the  proving  of  drugs.  Nor 
did  he  desist  from  these  experiments  till,  from  one  of 
ihcm  in  which  he  took  two  scmpies  of  solid  camphor. 
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he  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  His  book  is  so  scarce  that 
it  IS  necessary  to  copy  oih^  of  his  provines  of  saffron  to 
make  what  1  have  to  say  u]}on  k  mitlligible. 

He  tried  four  experiments  with  crocus  saiivus.  In 
the  first  he  took  ten  grains ;  in  the  second,  one  scruple  ; 
in  the  ihird,  two  scruples;  and  the  following  is  the 
fourth  experiment : — 

"  Some  da)^  after  this  (third  experiment)  I  took  four 
scruples  of  saflron.  This  ha<l  no  m:inncr  of  effect, 
cither  on  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  my 
stomach,  or  on  my  pulse ;  so  tlial  I  concluded  that  the 
rcm;irkablc  diminution  of  it  in  the  last  experiment  had 
noi  lx:en  owing  to  any  cfiecl  of  the  saffron,  but  to  same 
other  cause.  Though  this  doM:  was  very  much  latter 
than  any  tliat  are  commonly  given,  yet  I  neither  was 
sensible  of  the  smallest  effect  from  it,  nor  from  any  of 
the  others;  and  therefore  I  <Icslstcd  from  uiking  any 
more,  being  fully  persuaded  tlint,  if  tlie  dose  of  saffron 
Is  to  rise  above  a  few  scruples,  there  are  few  patients 
who  wilt  ever  be  prevail^-^d  on  to  take  It.  a£  it  lias  a 
nauseous,  di&agreeabtc  taste,  and  can  hardly  be  dis- 
guised by  mixing  It  with  any  other  preparation." 
H  After  noticing  ihe  opInIon*(  of  Galen,  noerhaave,  and 
Bother;,  as  to  its  supposed  po\h^rful  action^  he  concludes 
Bby  saying: — 

B    *'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  medicine  <tf  it 
^deserves  that  name)  just  as  innocent  and  as  useless  as 
any  in  all  tlie  materia  mcdica."' 

One  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  tlie  absence 
of  any  vfft^t  from  these  large  doses  is  the  crude  state 
in  which  the  dnij;  was  taken.  Four  scruples  of  solid 
saffron  may  pass  through  the  alimentary  cmal  as  an 
ounce  of  quicksilver  does,  and  so  become  inoperative. 

Yet  when  we  remember  the  exj>crimenls  of  M.M, 
Trousseau  and  Pidoux  with  hatf-ouncc  dosi^  of  asa- 
ffeiida,  and  other  provings  of  very  large  doses  of  drugs, 
^t  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  there  is  also  some  other 

^  *  Experirticntat  Kiisaj^*  by  WllUam  Alexander,  'Surgeon 
hn  Eillnburgti,'  p  90,     176U. 
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reason.     Cut  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  of  the 
of  action  of  l^r^c  doso?»  nf  some  <lnigs,  it  is  impor 
to  krK>\v  that  this  <lop-*%  n^  prove  that  smaller  doses  ^ 
tht?  sAtxif.  ilrus^  will  l>e  equally  powerhrss. 

That  siiull  doses  of  the  tincture  of  crocus  prodoce 
effects.  I  have  ascertained  by  proving  ttiem  upon 
myself,  but  the  experimenls  require  to  be  repeatol 
before  they  oin  be  published.  As  1  have  already  saii, 
the  printer  has  overtaken  me,  and  these,  alon^  vidi 
experiments  with  small  doses  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
and  some  other  drujjs,  must  be  postpontxl- 


Time  fails  me  to  do  more.  It  h  passionately 
that  others  will  t;ike  up  this  work  :  there  is  an  endlea 
amount  of  it  n-maining,  so  that  no  science -loving 
Alexander  need  weep;  and  we  cannot  do  better  thai 
go  on  working.  Work  is  one  of  die  best  blessings  o 
life.  An  idle  man,  said  Erasmus,  is  "tellurts  inutili 
pondus ;"  whicli  has  been  translated  by  an  old  worthy 
"an  unprofitable  lump  of  unoccupied  earth,"  Horao 
was  more  severe  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  true 

ct  ni 
Potccs  aote  diem  librum  cum  luminc,  s\  non 
Intcndcs  ammiim  studits  cl  rebtu*  honestis 
Invidt^  vcl  amorc  vigil  torqucbcrc!" 

£>uA  I-  3, 

"  Unices  you  liphl  your  tamp  <."rc  dawn,  and  read 
Some  wholesome  book  that  high  resolves  may  brccc 
Vmi'll  find  your  slccjj  go  from  you,  and  wilJ  toss 
Upon  your  pillow,  cnvioui  lovc-sick,  cross '" 

Let  me  once  more  repeat  tliat  we  do  not  wan 
hy]K>t]ies(ts,  but  facts;  not  opinions,  but  truth.  It  waj 
well  s;ud  by  old  Quincy,  "  It  is  better  to  be  contented 
with  wh^t  is  known  (or  may  be  known)  and  of  use 
than  to  advance  strange  Notions  and  form  grand  Ideas 
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of  what  wc  don't  understand."^  In  the  more  elegant 
woixis  of  Cicero  "sufiicit  si  yuuffiat  intclligamus,  ctsi 
^uom^do  fiat  nesc!amus/'  It  js  enough  if  we  undcr- 
slant  tiffrat  \%  done,  although  wc  are  ignorant  ^ot^  it  is 
done.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Icnow- 
lc«lgc  nrc  hypothetical  explanations. 

In  this  search  after  Irtilh  we  may  »;omctime&  be 
mi&lcd  ;3nd  go  astray  :  some  of  our  facts  may  not  have  ' 
been  cofTL-ctly  olwi^rved,  and  so  part  of  our  supposed 
truth  m;iy  be  error.  Still  lliis  is  tht'  only  right  [lath,  tlw* 
only  way  in  which  me<lical  a:rtainly  can  be  most  nt^y 
approached.  And  "to  make  mistakes,  as  we  are  on 
the  way  to  knowledge,  is  far  more  honourable  than  to 
escape  makint;  them  through  never  having  set  out  to 
seek  knowledge/'^ 

The  be^C  safeguard  against  the  disposition  to  invent 
hypotheses  by  speculation,  is  to  perceive  that  there  are 
natural  limits  to  our  knowWlgc,  and  to  be  convinced 
that  we  canrot  pass  them.  1  he  best  policy  is  to  lr>" 
lo  discover  these  boundaries,  and  'o  keep  within  them. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than  this. 


If  my  readers  will  look  back  upon  the  work  done  in 
these  iissays,  they  will  sec  that  an  aiitrmpt  has  been 
made  by  torch  light  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  icmpk  of  ihtirapeutics. 

They  will  s>ce  that  the  vestibule  of  this  temple  is 
funiibhtxt  Willi  ik€  proving  of  drugs  in  /tmiih.  We 
have  fixed  our  eyes  with  great  earnestness  on  many  of 
the  objects  which  this  sj^cious  vestibule  contains. 

What  the  prism  is  to  the  sun's  light,  the  healthy 
body  15  to  drugs.  As  experiments  wiih  the  prism 
separate  and  exhibit  the  various  colours  in  the  conv 
pound  ray  of  white  light,  ^o  t^xp*:rimenta  on  the  healdiy 
body  exhibit  the  various  actions  of  different  drugs  and 
do«es,  so  that  they  can  be  distingui^hfxl  and  defined. 
Those  who  have  tried  these  experimrnts  can  recognise 

'  'Englieh  DI«pcTi*ntoiy.' p,  75 1.     TOth  ed.      1736. 
<  Trench, '  On  the  Study  of  Worcb/  p.  32S. 
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them  in  the  pictures  of  them  given  in  books;  othcn 
can  only  obtain  an  im]>orf(!ct  acquaintance  with 
from  the  [Jictiircs ;  this  however  Is  sufficient  to  be 
useful  guide.  But  ihchc  arc  "stringent  times;"  Hoe"^ 
those  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  *'  nu  al^bnuc 
formula,  but  only  dirt^l  vision  of  the  relation  of  thii^ 
wQuld  ^uflicc  a  man  -^^  ami  wcarc  all  bound  to  obuis 
this  direct  vision  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  and 
opportunity. 

The  first  chamber  in  ihe  temple  is  furnished  with  the 
iatai  iu4ioH  of  drugs.  The  general  fact  of  the  action  of 
each  drug  on  a  portion  only  cf  the  living  body,  and 
that  whether  the  body  is  in  a  sound  or  unsound  con- 
dition, has  been  made  abundantly  manifest.  "It  must 
Im:  confessed  to  bt;  so  proKiblc  that  there  can  be 
ar^^mcnt  to  disprove  tt.^  Indeed,  it  seem*;  impos^tik 
to  entertain  any  doubt  of  its  inilh.  The  use  of  thai 
j;eneral  fact  or  law  in  therapeutics  has  been 
Organopathy. 

We  have  entered  the  next  chamber,  and  are  not" 
so  familiar  willi  its  furniture  We  shall  become  so  i 
time.  It  is  occupied  with  tlie  various  kinds  of  a^ii^aa 
of  drugs.  We  have  to  learn  what  they  are,  not  ko^ 
they  an;  produced.  It  appears  that  eiich  dnijf  has  two 
scries  of  doses  having  contrary  actions,  or  actions 
showing  an  opposite  tendency  or  direction.  The  sen* 
of  larger  doses  act  in  one  direction,  tliat  of  the  small* 
ones  m  the  opposite-  It  appears  also  that  each  oi^ 
or  part  of  the  body  has  its  own  two  ranges  of  dos 
possessing  these  contrary  actions.  This  general  fa 
or  law  has  beej*  called  Antipraxy. 

The  action  of  the  larger  Juscs  is  more  or  I( 
poisonous  in  health,  and  it  is  injurious  in  disease  \i 
resembles  the  action  of  other  causes  of  disease.  The 
effects  it  produces  indicate  the  various  drugs  io  6e 
given  as  remedies  in  smaller  doses  for  similar  discoMs 
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at  [lie  locality  where  the  action  takes  place  This 
chamber  of  the  temple  is  ifomceopathy. 

The  action  of  the  smaller  closes  in  ihe  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  lar^'er  ones,  iniiicace  Uie  doses 
to  be  given  as  rerfudtes.  The  action  beiti}^  in  die 
opposite  direction  tu  that  uf  the  larger  JutK:^  which  i-* 
simitar  to  the  disease  for  which  the  drug  is  prescribed, 
must  also  be  in  die  opposite  diix^ction  to  that  of  the 
clisca±>c.     This  chamber  is  AniipaJhy. 

The  vestibule  and  four  chambers  of  this  temple  have 
been  entered,  and  explored  to  the  extent  the  torch- 
light has  [>ermitted.  Innumerable  objects  of  value  and 
usefulness  remain  in  them  not  yet  seen  nor  described. 

OlWr  chamheri  in  the  ppnetmlia  of  t!i<"  vn-St  temple 
of  healing  are  yet  unexplored.  New  light- bringing 
experiments  will  be  needed.  Guided  by  these  torches, 
may  hiany  enter  in  and  advance  further  with  reverent 
,r 


rnicn.  then,  are  the  results  of  this  investigation  of 
the  most  famous  systems  of  medicine^  and  especially  of 
the  system  of  Hahnemann, 

It  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  the  midst 
of  daily  professional  employment ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
cares  and  duties  of  a  large  family;  and  with  all  the 
defects  and  failures  attendant  upon  every  human 
eftbrt 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  some  useful  principles 
have  been  described,  and  many  unsatisfactory  conjec- 
tures and  hypotheses  have  been  pointed  out. 

Some  writers  arc  like  the  rivers  in  Australia;  their 
early  course  is  beautiful  and  fertilizing;  hut  tJiey  flow 
in  the  wrung  direction,  and  lose  lliemselves  at  Icngdi 
in  the  <|uicksand>  of  fancy.  Hahnemann  was  one  of 
dicsc.  His  later  works  have  run  to  waste,  to  the 
great  damage  of  his  cause,  and  of  his  reputation. 

Other  writers  resemble  the  rivers  of  liuro|>c  and  of 
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America.  They  are,  it  may  b^,  but  petty  streai 
their  beginnings,  but  they  flow  on,  ever  widenini 
deepening,  until  they  reach  the  ocean  of  eternal  li 
May  God  grant  that  these  small  streams  of  k 
these  rivulets  of  Essays,  may  thus  flow  into  a  wid 
and  deepening  river,  which  may  water  and  make 
ful  the  fields  of  medicine,  and  never  dry  up,  O 
river  may  it  be  said  with  truth  : — 

"  Labitur  ; — et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum, 


May  iSth,  1874. 
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£iostost&  cif  the  tibu,  J 

C»«mJgii,3gt         ^ 
UviDorthaxc  from  SI 

Iwndicc,  383,  ^90 
Kidney,  abscovsflf  1, 
LculpoUoning,  ^Sj 

94,9;.  233,  4S4 
LongK,  duCAsc^  of  th*. 

J9<>  JB 

Mdincholia,  577      ^1 
McnorriUjgiA,  382      ^" 
Mocoai  a!»char);e 
Mamps,  92.  393 
NoirUgu,  393,  520 
Obt-fu,  377 
Piijn  in  ibi^  i-lbow   a: 
P«r.ilT*is>  91,  23S^     ^ 
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RheumalbimT  97,  354 

Scroti!  mnnbnn^t,  clUciucn 

of  Ihc.  SQ3 
Sickncu.  J03 
Spxuiiodic  paitki.,  lot 
Stcm^cb,    inlhrninatioQ    of 

iht-,  91,92,  9*,  453 

Tabc^  mcwmcrica,  336 
TlirodT,  intljiniiTULlion  of  th«', 

LtkeAliofifl*  393 
Ulccn  on  the  cornea,  378 
Vdlow  (crcr^  234 
V;icdnalion,  13; 
Vomiiinp.  9'?,  100 
I  Cdilo}-aii,  lit,*  on  Kout,  Ou^ 
'Calfltiir   hcan.   Action  of.    Oft    the 
pupil,  6j  r 
Orlytc,  Thoma^  qaoted,  796 
CjiriMMiier,  Dr..  rekrr^I  to,  485 
Citi«cs,  outside  tjnks  of  a  chiin  of, 

TOr 
CUvour,  Cotinl,  hifi  dMih,  1^^ 
Clulmcrs,  Rtv.  Thos.,  <iuoic4,  3^1, 

329 
Cliilmcrs.  Dr.  A.  C.  CTt«  by*  453 

mode  or  icJLM>ning  al  die  bedside, 

Cluldeft,  tbc  public  of,  436 
ChapmAn^  Dr.,  quoted,  314 
Ourlnun»,  fcomceofM>thist»  not,  ytC 
Chirler,  rev,  opposed,  Vi 
Clurier  oJ  King  Henry  V[1I, 43; 
Chcmisttj',  559  ,  founden  <4,  540  j 

funtUmeriMl  Uw  of,  &3 
Cbemic-nl  aflmilVj  Hmiu  o^  545 

Arut^Mr/mjVjf  bcinet,  547 
ChomiCAl  thcori  of  drug'SCtioa  a 

railurc,  ^44 
Clwyne,  iir.  on  pout,  &3 
^Cliitdrertp  advantage  of  new  tre;il- 

meni  u^  185 
^CTwlcra,  Asiatic,  33 
Chritiivor,    Profcsior,   quoted    or 
tcfcncd  to.   174,   ayo,  345,  37^ 
,      379. 405,  j6s.  667,  787, 788 
[  Ctcero  "Quoted,  JSS,  795 
C1;ircT)doTi,  l^rd,  quoted,  43 
CljiifEiAcjiltoiP  ordnigs. 666-671 
CluUerbuck,  Dr.. referred  io,7sS,759 
Coliut  Aurclidnub,  worki  of,  577 


Cccf^tpinus,  Andfeat,  qiiotnd,  56: 
Coliitcml  icic':>f«4.  the,  orvilti«,446 
College  of  Physi<Um,  their  ooUec- 

tion   of   MiicriA   Modicif  ly^i 

t1ietr*Nt>m«ncIuturcof  DUetucs,' 

705 
Colleges  iOcpJ  oppo«itioit  bv,  33 
CombirLaltoin  of  dnig»,  fact  of,  1 S4  j 

theory  of,  187;   vnh  of.    iSS ; 

fiUl  error  way  be  comn»tted  by. 

190 ;  atundoiKd,  362 
Common   scfoe  of  homoropithy, 

E»vay  sii 
Coiiipon^itt  paits  of  OEYAiiii,  47> 
Conditioin,  Acluai  of  medicine,  St- 

88 
CoDUoreny  on  lionucvpAlhy,  E«- 

s;ivs  11,  ifi 
Connction  of  sticccts,  difficult  to 

pivdu^c,  jJ'7 
Cooper,  SamucU  quoted,  197 :  his 

Surgical  Dictiorur}',  289,  390 
Copper  U3  a  pirUucT,  381  ;   as  a 

remedy,  383 
Conigan,  Dr.,  quoted^  41 5 
Crum- Brown  and    T.    R.    Taaxz, 

Dri,,  thrir  experimrnt*,  593 
Cullcn,  Dr.,  referred  to  or  quoted, 

ao,    86,    158  ;    "tuxurUncy    of 

cnmni>4tTion,"     187  ;     hi«ory    of 

tnedidne.  ^77;  4<>3,  43^.  4^2. 
530 ;  on  pout,  C06;  his  doctriJie 
of  fever,  7^ 


Da]loB,  hi«  ditcevcry  in  cKemi«try 
referred  lo»  il,  jo^  83,  379 

Pai>-,  Sir  Humj^cy,  (^iioicd,  331^ 
338 

Desihs,  proportion  of,  to  popula- 
tion, 386 

Dc  Ci^ndollc  quoted,  $65 

Defects  of  medicine,  184 

Ddinitiont  of  homampilhy,  ihrte  : 
aimiUr  tyrnptoms,  nimibv  di*- 
CAVi.  simil&r  onrms,  501 

DemocritDi  referred  to^  S8, 403 

Dcii>on»t)aLioiir  mcArimg  of,  O44 

De^pab  hinden  proi:rei»,  473 

Development  of  a  new  medicinal 
action  by  irjtUMtiuii  not  pivvcd, 

54 
Diet,  treitmect  by,  moit  successful 

thui  by  lai^  dom  of  drugi,  66, 

67 
Died.  Dr.,  of  XHcnnii,  fau  dietetic 

treatment,  66 
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DifficultieSf  the,  of  homoeopathy, 
Essay  x 

Difficulties  with  reference  to  the 
medical  profession,  246 ;  with 
reference  to  Hahnemann,  255  ; 
from  the  public,  261  ;  from  the 
present  circumstances  of  medical 
men,  263  \  permanent^  264 ;  In 
the  way  of  emb™^ing  the  new 
system,  351  ;  difBculties  are  not 
objections,  781 

Digby,  Sir  Kendme,  his  weapon 
salve,  44,  85 

Dilutions,  how  made,  47 

Dioscorides  referred  to,  277 

Direct  action  of  drugs,  202,  586 

Discussion  of  homfEopathy,  why 
before  the  public,  29,  32 

Diseases,  supposed  change  in  the 
character  of,  284 

Disease,  Action  of  drugs  curative  in, 
653 

Divisions,    no    abrupt,   in    nature, 

749 

Doctrine  of  contraries,  570;  op- 
posed by  Hipoocrates,  575 

Doctrine  of  Hannemann  modified, 
492 

Dose,  the,  475  ;  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
711 

Dose,  the  small.  Essay  ix 

Dose,  Hahnemann's  view  of  it  un- 
satisfactory, 50-52 

Dose,  a  law  of,  730 

Dose,  on  the  law  of,  Essay  xxiii 

Doses,  aUerativeT476,48s  ;  poison- 
ous, abandoned,  362  ■  need  prov- 
ing in  health,  473,  493;  ^^^'^^ 
action  opposite  or  antagonistic, 
479,  4S2  ;  antipraTcy,  Essay  xxv 

Doses,  small,  experiments wilh,7i4 

Doses,  small,  enough  to  do  good 
without  doing  harm,  392 

Hover,  Dr.,  on  gout,  605 

Drugs  are  remedies  for  disease, 
1 57  ;  method  hitherto  adopted  to 
discover  their  properties,  157- 
new  method  proposed,  1 57  ;  per- 
nicious efTects  of  2S9  ;  mixing  of, 
discontinued,  362  ;  distinguished 
from  each  other,  679  ;  kind  of 
action  of,  701  ;   select  the  same 

Sarts  in  disease  that  they  do  in 
ealtb,  682-     Sre  action  of. 
Drug-force  a  subjectfor  speculation, 

48s 
Dryden  quoted,  75? 


Drysdale,    Dr.,    quoted^    37: 

514,  5'5»  S20,  527 
Dublin,  College  of  Surgeons 
Dudgeon,   Dr.,   quoted,    251 

504,  506, 513.  S^l,  S16-  S" 

7ii,73ii768 
Duncan,  Dr.  James,  on  gout, 
Dutch  ambassador  and  the  1 

Siam,  49 
Dutch  maxim,  249 
Duty,  a  conscientious,  to  inve 

the  new  method,   451  ;    3 

extend  the  knowledge  of  it, 

Edinburgh,  cholera  at,  16 
^Edinburgh  Medical  and  Si 
Journal '  on  arsetiic,  172  ;  p 
mg  by  bdladonna,  177 
Egypt,  the  public  of,  436 
Egyptians,  medicine  among,  . 

*  Elective  affinity'  of   organ? 

drugs,  417 
Electricity ,  history  of  idiscover 

143 
Emerson  quoted,  13 
Empirical  methods  in  medicini 

experiment,  440  ;  practice,  h 
Empiricism,  579 
EncWs  comet  referred  to,  2i( 
English    wild    plants    shouli 

proved,  427  ;  may  sonietim< 

substituted  for  foreign  ones, 
Erasmus  quoted,  794 
Ermiies,  the,  in  China,  85 
Essays,  these,  the  object  of,  3: 
Eimuller  quoted,  438 
Evidence,  value  of,  3(9 
Experience,  value  of,  317  ;  ne 

guide,  7<3 
Experience — empiricism,  439 
Experiments,    chemical,     1 2, 

S4S  i  magnetical,  319  ;   mecl 

cal,  320  ■  with  small  doses,  7 
Experiments  on  animals,  J90  ; 

mercury    on    dogs,    592  ; 

oxalic  acid,  787  ;  unsatisfac 

4S0,  7S9  ;  on  the  sick,  596  ; 

little  has  been  learned  from  t] 

599;   on  the  heahhy,  613; 

jects  and  use  of  these,  619 

Facts,  not  hypotheses,  sought, 
et  passim. 

*  Fallacies  of  Homoeopathy,'  by 

Routh,  replied  to,  Essay  iit. 
principle,   59 ;    the    small    c 
62  -  the  statistics,  6(j 
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Faith*  iD^dical,  not  relied  upofi  for 

tucci^Hi,  in  this  invest  ifr-iLiii>n,  3^3 

Fftiih,  m>  vandinl  artided  o(,  in 

FAmcUy*    rrofmor,   letter    fnMn, 

I  >t :  rcfcnrd  ii>»  J58  ;  quoted,  1 

FJc:UduuiiDD,  Dr.,  cvfcrrod  tu,  66, 

Fletcher,  t>r.,  i^uotfid,  633,  76S 
Food  Ajid  drugK,  67a 
F<^rb«s,  Si/  John,  tjuoitccl.  44?,  $fi6 
Force,  nice Wn lea),  Jaw  of,  Sj 
Force,  in  a  ma^i  of  Ikiuids.  luw  or. 

Force*  and  prfiperiies,  640 
Foron    though:  10    be  modct  of 

fUi^ilOA,     635  ;     life     nc>(     ozM     i>f 

thcw,  63  s 
Fordyve,  Ur.,  quoccd,  A^ 

I'olhcrgiU.  l>r-.  miottd^  161 

Frankbn  referred  td,  144 

Frrfich  Academy-  ol  ^koces  ^ 

5ia 


Catrdrver,  Dr.  \V-,  on  jjoui,  6^ 

<;aJcn  qiKMed  or  referred  to,  51, 
4p^-437i  55^ :  his  s>^^iein  vf  mcUi- 
eln<,  5;j   >?>.  5*:^ 

CgJileO  nnd  ihc  loqui^ition,  3S; 
bi«  lav  in  tticchAnics*  Si ;  re- 
ferred 10,  io7  .  di«ovcty  of  Jupi- 
ler**  m^B^  308,  309-  719*  730 

Calvsni  referred  to,  144 

O4trroil,  Ui^iO«K<iut,6u9i  bi»  cdo> 
clitHum,  612 

'Gcncml     action'    ttti     iinpropcr 

flksSi,  inAntif;tciiin?  of,  5^5 
GUikJei  reft'ifxd  lo,  63; 
Gndmg,  iJr.f  quotcil,  234 
t^octbe  quoted,  I J4 
r<oldasa  p<itsoii,376;  a&a  remedy. 
377 

4<ockcb,  Dr.  RohfTt,  qiioiiM.  4nt 

CoDil.  Ur  Mi'jon,  quoit'd,  tfij.  160, 
r97, 462;  oR£ou^6o7  ;  on  bleed- 

'"«■  75fl 

(^out.  hi^orv  of,  59^13 

Graves  Dr.,  referred  to,  6B»»  7^ 

Gravitation,  law  oi^  %2 

*  Grey  powder/  390 

GroeiiTOi  or  Grcenfidd,  Dr.,  quot- 
ed, S  I  eoimmiUcd  to  Nrw^nte,  9 

Grove,  Mr.  {now  Judjic), hi*  "cor- 
relation of  forces."  483 

Cull,  Sir  William,  <iuotcd,  617,  689 


flAlukemann  quaied,  pauim ;  ha 
dcilh,  260  :  no  part  of  hii  «yi^ni 
adopted  i»  the  trtms  in  which  ic 

U  p(0|iuuiiLlc<I  h^    liiin,  344  ;  hn 

fljrstcm  another  form  ofe^pvi- 

ciirn,    5S4;    lu«    hovrccopaUiy 

Vi(j;oc,  4i9- 
'  lUhnrmtnn  Mklcria  Meilka/  373 
KaJIer  rcfcrud  to,  22;  quoted,  162. 

418,63:,  6p 
Hamilton,  Ur>  Jamei,  on  pur^ttvH* 

762 
Hartoann,  Dr.,  qtioted,  473 
[tarvr}%Wil]i;Lm,qiiot^  or  referred 

to.  3>  44.  8j ;  hu  diacoi'cry,  S3, 

310,324,3:7,403 
Haaid>toE\  llo'.  Frorewio**  quoted, 

S)4 
Hayle,  Dr,.  quoted,  «i»  774 
HealiK  Ode  10,  272 
Hea]ib,action  of  dnigsiDJunous  m, 

Hvalihy  porionA   »hould   not  Cak« 

DiedJcines,  ASi  (note) 
Heat.  Uw  of  homoopathy  Dut  ap- 

pUcableio,  140 
fldidervon,  Pjrofc«sor,  ouolcd,  $14 
Hchcrbcn,   Ur.,  quutcU,  499^   on 

gonU  606 
Herep^ih,  Mr,,  quoted,  isi ;    k< 

ferrcd  ics  345 
J  lerine,  J)r.  ConsLAniirK,  quoted,  fof 
Hcrschcl,  Sir  John  W,  F..  qiioi« , 

79,  8j  i^aii,  274 
Hey,  Willtam,  refcncd  ro^  [94 
He>,  Dr.  John,  quoted,  647 
)lipf>ocralrs  quoced  or  rderred  lo, 

i,  <Ki,  7ts  fe,  87t  J^  •■<'7-  4<JJ. 

403.407,411.  437,  439,  533.  S58, 

5?5-  577.  ^ 
HuToryof  meJidoe.CuIkniSitketcb 
of.  277;  tft  Rfn^tmni  And  Spren^ 

>l(ifl'man  ttfcrTcd  to,  27S,  438 
}folland,  .Sir  Hrnry.  on  gout,  608 
HonxEUpaihy,  vftui  is  }  Ftsaji 
}lomcc3patby.  In  lite  gcneul,  696 
HomcropHrhy.  inihr  imliviiiMl^fifl? 
Homoeopath)',  at^  citipiricol  law,  703 
HomoropAthy,  a  half-irtJtb,  729 
H43ok«T  quoted,  114 
Horace  quoted,  7S3, 794 
Honiey,  BbhofH  quoted*  7S> 
Hulvb'nd^4  'Journal,'  H«hr^cmaoB^« 

lint  eyt;Ly  in,  6,  29 
Hughes,  Dr.,  quoted,  7S9 
Humboldt,  Uiroti,  quoted,  Ijl,  \\\ 
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HuntCT,Jobn,  referred  loor  quoted^  Kane,  Sir  1 

S6,  631,  649,  653  ;  on   bleetling,  Keil,  Dr.,  c 

759 ;  no  specific  against  inilam-  Kepler   rcf 

mation^  7&2  83,  115 

Huxham,  John,  quoted,  105  Ker,  Dr.,  q 

Hydropathy  a  single  remedy,  1 1 1  Kind  of  act 

Hypothesis,  a  word  used   in   two  identity  o 

senses,  in  one  sense  useful,  in  the  702 

other    always   hurtful,   695  ;    no  Kingdon,  A 

hypothesis    accepted,   321  ;    op-  Knowledge 

posed  by  Hippocrates,  576;  bar-  clothing 

rier  to  progress,  705  ignorant  1 

Hypotheses  of  Hahnemann  reject^  S^ 
ed,  53.  54,  M7 

I atro -mathematicians,  $49  'Lamedeci 

Ignorance,  two  causes  of,  darkness  Laity,  posit 

and  bhndness,  694  interest  ii 

Imperceptible  action,  476  ought   to 

Impossibilities  not  to  be  aimed  at,  495 

614  Larrey,  Ear 

Improbability,  the  argument  from,  21,  3S3 

46  Law,  genera 

Improvement,   room   for,  in  medi-  Law  of  nati 

cine,  41  I^wofhomi 

Indetinrteness  of  homceopathy,  699  118  ;  cast 

Indications  of  treatment  reduced  to  Law  of  sin 

one,  196  definition 

Indirect  action  ofdru^s,  202,  585  mann's,  s 

Inductions  from  provjngs  of  small  second,    : 

doses,  728  third,  stm 

Infiniiesimal   doses   left  for  fmure  Law  of  the 

investigation,  715  proving  d 

Inflammation  and  congestion,  dis-  pears  to  t 

linction  between,  760  Laivrence,  S 
Intention  of  treatment,  201                  |       634 
Investigation    of   homceopathy    by  1   Lavater,  J.< 

medical  practitioners,  77  '   Lavoisier  re 

Irish  fever  of  r847,  18  Layman,  lei 

Iron  as  a  poison,  384;  as  a  remedy.  Lead  as  a  pi 

3SS                         .  3^7 

Irvine^  Dr.,  his  review  of  Andral's  Lcutaud  qu< 

expcri.'iicnls,  42  Letheby,  Di 

Liebig  quoti 

Jackson,  Dr.,  quoted,  760  Life,  not  chi 

Jahr's  'Clinical  Guide/  341  ;  *New  nor   ihe 

Manual/  379  ner\0u5  fl 

Jcnncr  referred  to,  59  the  result 

Johnson,  ijamucl,  quoted,  245,  260^  mode  oil 

26&.  43"i  737  Life,  spcculi 

Jones,  Dr.  ISence,  consulted,  448  684 

Jonc5,  T.  Rymoi;,  quoted,  34J  Light,    law 

jii=iicu,  uncle  and  nephew,  quoted,  applicabk 

564  Lindley,  Pn 

Linn^trus  qu 
Kallcnback,     Dr.,     cspcllcd     from   i   Limits  of  lii 

Krankrort-cin'ihc-M*imc,  J4  545 


iSdexT 


mlts  of  la*  of  bonnropaihy  wnh 

with  rclcfcnce  to  remedies  ^SiSiy 
vi 
1  imith  fii  do^Cfj  K«iiay  xxW 

Limits  of  theiapeulic:  actuut,  686, 

U««rpool,  cholen  ai,  16 
LIviag  oT^EUis  %c]cci  drugs,  4^; 
and  have  Uieir  own  do«»v  t«say 

Kxvi 
Livy  c^uoted,  loS 
LoCJl  nclion  of  all  drufl^  396,404, 

461 ,  (160  .  drd^ram  of,  6S7 

LocalicjLiion  ofotscxtp,  )3i 
Locke,  John,  quoted  or  referred  10. 

SI,  157.2^8,497,675.743 
London,  Ro>-al  CijUese«f  Sur^tonb 

of.  39 

*  Lofldon  Mc'lical  *n^  PUy^cul 
Jouma]/  bell^nni^a  n  prcvcnti\<c 
of  %cmU:1  fever,  97 ;  )>oitonlii£  by 
bdlitdona^f  176^  by  ipecaeuBoba, 
134  ;  case  of  nvrcary  rc^luced  to 
meuUic  sute,  391 

LucicLiu*  (Luoicd,  4S0 

Meade,  Dr.  Rtchurd,  quoted,  434 
Madden,   Dr.  Henijr,  ijuolnl,  Ojj, 

640^641 
Majfnctismr  law  of  homo^opntliy 
not  applical>le  to,  153;  cxpen- 
menu  on.  tjo ;  Ictien  irom 
Kimdajr  and  Scotesby  on,  1^0, 
ijt  ;  buToiy  of  diKOvcrie*  in, 

Miijority,  the  ar^ments  from,  31 

Mdkn.  Ur,  <|uoted,  31 S 

^Ulfr,  Dr.,  fab  d«aUi  frocit  aconilc, 

>7< 

Manner  of  action  of  dnig^  vi^ukov- 

alik,  70s 

Mau-rin  Medka,  The,  Kuay  xiv 

Materia  Mcdioi*  acco^iftf  to  Dr. 
Po'isi  is  uncertain  And  jtrvcari- 
ous,  tsq;  is  to  be  cleared  of 
enietic^  pui^ativpi^  diaphoccttCf. 
JLv.,  6t6 

M^iberulkv.  ^i*>-s^ 

M&ttlencei  quoted,  145 

McftdowH,  1>r.  iV,  i)u^cd,6i8(nocc) 

MccfunicK.  fundnriKDtal  law  oi,  83 

Meeh^knics  iatro",  $49 

Mccli^Dkcjl  (lkvbi<j«»,  270 

Medicine,  a  airc^,  it  a  time.  191  : 
nji^cicm  10  ciirc,  205  ;  accqUed, 


Mcdidnr,  1  Uw  or  principle  Ui, 
value  of,  84 :  thou|ht  ta  be  in, 
capable  of,  109 ;  wouM  be  a 
l^cat  discovery,  111;  ptoUibiliiy 
of  «ueh  A  l.iWf  icS 

Medtdne,  gicograa  of,  not  depen- 
dent upon  the  pn>gT-c«fi  of  saeocc, 
547- ^w> 

'Medicine,  tbc  Ancient/ of  Htppo- 

cr*ies407.Vo.  575 

*  Mcdiotvc  ia  Modem  Tlfncv^'  quot- 

«*.S54 

MedHincs  eombiciation  of,  tbc  in- 
jury d«nc  by,  13S-191 

Medicines  have  throe  character- 
Lbticii,  417 

^rcdicl^c*,  their  virtues,  370 

^tcd]cinAlt  itubHtances,  inappreciable 
t.tik;tmuics  of,  224 

Medical  journaU  doted  to  writcn 
on  homtrop^ichy.  30 

Medical  sy?urrnB,  E&f^y  xv 

M^xlit-'al  CoutKil,  and  lt«  proiin^ 
of  i1tu;:s,  419 

'  Medico- Clururgicftl  I'raoiactiops' 

CAac    of    polionao^     by    *u>cm<. 

from,  I7S 
Medhim,  rciittmic,  in  »pnce,  219 

Mctuiiy   ^b    a    (Kiiaufi,    Sff^i  ^n  a 

rrmwly,  jgt 
MerLury  nw  a  chobsocue,  593 
Mercury,  aaton  oi,  595 
Mi-'taU,  tht.  375 
XlelhoJ,  new,  to  be  sought  for  in 

mcdicme,  163 

'MctViodiuV  576 

Microscope,  ill,  3<3,6S; 

Milton  (looted,  12a,  ^43 

'  Mistinv  link;  th*,  4^0^  474 

*  Mithridate,'  1S5 
Molecuk3  real  exbtcnc«,  6(4 
MoU^  f|uotcd,  347 1  44  > 
MoMm&n^  Dr.,  quotH,  761,  764 

NftUirc,  we  kaow  only  what  otir 
bodily  Minics  tcacbefr  n»  of,  Sio, 
287,305 

Kaiurc'  ■  «ccpiictRm,  44  > 

Nciiiemtle-on-Tyne,  chimera  at,  16 

Nen'ton,  Sir  liaac,  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to.  i.\  50,  104,  tis,  i»3, 
a^i,  3s6.749*7i( 

NuriBcUy,  ^1r.,  <)UOitcd,  333 


Object  of  enpeTinerrta  in  heahh, 
619 
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(£rstedf  discovery  of,  1 2,  S4     ' 
Opposition    to     homceopathy    still 
violent  and  unjustitiable,  299 

*  Opus  operans/  475 
Orfiia  quoted,  666 

^Organon'  of  Hahnemann  quoted 
or  referred  10,  passim- 

*  Organon'  of  Rau  quoted,  136 
Organopathy,  Essay  xvii 
Organopathy,  name  given,  409  ;  its 

advantages,  468-470,  700 
Organs  the  seat  of  symptoms,  465 
Organs  select  their  own  drugs,  405 ; 

and  their  own  doses.  Essay  xxvi 
Ovid  quoted,  195 

Paley  quoted,  38,  781 

Paracelsus    referred  to,   257,    523, 

540 
Pare,  Ambrose,   referred   to,   123; 

quoted,  3og 
Paris,  Dr.,  letter  of,  33  ;  quoted  or 

referred    to,   13,  86,    109,    159^ 

*  Pharmacologia,'  187,    195,   201, 

303,  275i  3S5.  477.  4S2 
Parts  of  the  old  method  abandoned, 

361  ;  parts  retained,  363 
Parts  of  the  new  method  accepted, 

34S 

Particles,  material,  how  small,  217- 
329 

Pathology,  570;  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed. Essay  xv 

Pathological  conditions  arc  not 
symptoms,  41 3  ;  pathological  sys- 
tem not  possible  yet,  519 

Pearson^  Bishop,  quoted,  312,  319, 
796 

Percira,  quoted,  61,  463,  473,  566, 
651,664,668,688,  745 

Persecution  of  homoeopath ists,  39- 

Peruvian  bark,  Hahnemann's  first 

proving,  165 
pharmacy,  the  new,  adopted,  360 

*  Pharmacopceia   Londincnsi  ,'  1S5, 

VS^  354.  363 
Phillips,  Mr.  Richard,  quoted,  356 
Physical  science— philosophy,  445 
I'hysicians,  Royal   College  of»   13, 

17.  23p3^t36 
Physicians  should  learn  the  proper- 
ties of  drugs  by  experiments  on 
themselves,  not  on  their  patients, 
22,  162 
I'hysJological  action  of  medicines, 
Essay  xvi 


Pinel  quoted,  158 
Pittacus  quoted,  410 
Plato  quoted,  54. 
Pliny  quoted,  433 
Plutarch  quoted,  745 
Poem,  Sanskrit,  quoted,  4 
Poison  the  remedy  for  poison,  4 
Poison,  in,  there  is  physic,  6, 696 
Poisons  are  medicines,  90,  696 
Poisons    may   be    opposed   by  u 

antidote,  736 
Pope,  Mr,  Alired,  refused  his  degrcf 

at  Edinburgh  on  account  of  ho- 

mceopathy,  36 ;   on  the  question 

of  dose,  7 1 1 
Powell,   Professor    Baden,  quoted. 

308 
Power,  loss  of,  in   gravity  and  in 

drug-action  very  slow,  749,  750 
Practice,  usual,  departed  from,  49:^ 

amehoration  in,  282 
Practical  investigation   of  faomso- 

pathy  a  duty,  45] 

*  Practitioner,   The,'    a    periodical. 

referred  to,  30 

Precautions,  the,  necessary  in  ev 
periments  with  small  doses,  740 

Preparation  of  homoeopatliic  reme- 
dies, 47 

Present  times— the  ancient  times,  \i 

Priesniu  referred  to,  1 1 1 

Principle  of  homceopathy,  Essays 
iv,  V,  vi ;  explained,  1 2  ;  adopted, 
345  :  separated  from  the  dose, 
452;  restricted  to  drugs,  458; 
and  to  large  doses  of  drugs,  729 

*  Principia'  of  Newton  referred  to 

Probability   of  a  law  in   medicine, 

E08 
Probabihty  of  a  law  in  dose,  731 
Problem,  the,  relative  to  drugs,  169 
l^rogress  of  medicine  past  and  pre- 
sent, 434 
Progress  of  homoeopathy  compared 

with  that  of  botany,  568 
Provings  in  health,  Essay  vii 
Provinps  are  adopted,  346  j  Hahne- 
mann's   recommendations,   422 : 
defects   of  these,  423  ;  of  doses! 
673 
Provings  of — 

Aconite,  17*>,  l?l,  347  ;  smaU 

doses  of,  715 
Arsenic,  17- 

Belladonna,     [76 ;     on     the 
pupil,  6S3,  770 
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Pruvincs  «f— 

ColAbtti  bcAn  on  the  pupil, 

683.771 
CutoDatc  01  ammofiiu,  178 
Coppct,38i 
Cold,  376 
Iron,  j*4 

McfL'tiry,  390 
Ovalic  ici<l,  7*7 
Rhu.^  loxicodaulioo,  34^ 
Silver,  375 
Tin,  388 
Tica Ilium,  394 
Provir^s  ai  ^mall  <tos<^  of^ 
Aconiie.  715 

►  l^ovjsta,  717 
II<*lb<lonnj,  770*  793 
Cluniottiillif  769 
iJigitalu.  717 
L««i.  7!? 
Wetcury,  735 
Oleander,  737 
OpJum,  753 
Oitt&c  Jtcul,  7:^7 
PhospJionu,  730 
SpiiTpI"*-  731 
Tarur  f  nKtk,  7=5 
VcrjttTumj  72$ 

Quackov,  homccopaihy  not,  6^  4I1 

Quincy,  Du  qtioiwl,  475,  5*7,  553, 
7W 

Radcmacher  wfcrrcd  to,  SJ^.  Toi ; 

(ice '  &nti»h  JoumELl  of  Hom<ro- 

puihy;  165^  vol  rm,  p.  Jjj) 
RAinjbcKham,  Dr.  referred  to,  315 
Raf  oii  rcftrred  to,  697 
'  KaifcliU,'  Johiuon*},  cjuotcd,  260, 

368 
Rau  cnioted,  1 36 
Ka/,  John,  quoted,  563 
Kcuon — dcgniAlUm.  436 
Recs,  Dr.  Owen,  ([xioicd,  446;  on 

l^ovt,  6t  I 
Reformation,  nerli^^i),  ou^hl  10  bcr 

national,  not  sectarinn,  39 
Rrul,  Col,  hls(tLscovCT>'aril>c]>iT 

of  fiormi.  S3 
Rcilh,  Or.,  quoted,  777,  778 
RenuuarU,  Dr.  T.  V..  hi»'Hi4t0iiyof 

Medicine/  quoted.  44%  S77.  **«. 

589 
•  Kcptnohcfi,*  173 


Rcvkv  of  llahocmann^  tycicm, 

Enuiy  Kiii 
Review  cf  pisT  \M  present  sl«tc  of 

medicine,  433 
KEynoldt,  ttr.  RuHell,  quMcd,  512, 

Rtclinrdson,  Dr,  B.  W.,  hie  espcn^ 

mcnis,  593 :  audcd,  y;^ 
Richter  leferred  co,  50,  83,  J79 
Rochtoucauld  quoted,  13? 
Rojiti,  iJr.,  quoted,  1731^38 
Kouth,  Dr.,  quoted,  15;  bit't^alb- 
cict  of  Homo.*opathy'  replied  to, 
E&my   ili;  ai^cris  ilutl  the  pro- 
feMfOit  U  luiuofl   ta  invcsti^lc 
homceopnihv,    ^S ;   referred   to, 
S87  ;  qiioied,  348,  3^9 
Rry^I  SodrFy.imagiiutry  letter  ffom 

I'rcudem  of,  36  ;  sIoq-  of,  31^ 
Rvcfcert  on  headache,  quoted^  ^ 
RT)do(ie««  of  ihc  iiMial  pr^tftice,  i8t 
Rutter'«*tnAgneto«copc,'  34> 


SAmmon,Mr.  ftUrTnadakeiqtioicd,33 
Sansknt  poem  quoted,  4 
S.iv^ant  Quoted,  ait 
Scarlet  let-cr,  infectton  of,  331 ;  beU 
kdonni  sa  :i  pnrventi<re  of,  97, 

Scepttcisin,  ^9 

Schema.  Hahnemann'*,   defective, 

166 
SchwarU.  Ur,,  provinj;  of  aconite 

by,  170 
St^eiKc,   iiKdkJTic   eonslitoted   n, 

Score*by.  Dr,  letter   from.  150; 

quoted,  310 
Suotu  Di.  Ccddes,  referred  to,  1 13, 

S««iS"4 
Scott,  Ret,  Tbonu*,  quoted,  joi 
Scott,  Sit  Walter,  qooced.  85 
Scat   of  disca«c«,  467*  6S6 ;    tec 

Essay  Kvii,  OD  OrganopaUiy 
Seneci  qi»oied»  139 
Senset,  our  bodilv,  the  fiintl  ef  tbeir 

Gmn  la  the  limit  of  our  know- 
Ige  of  the  indiridiial  forts  of 
nature,  3  JO 
Serapio,  empiricism  o(>  583 
Serwrttu,  venom  of,  jai^  734 
Shakespeare  quoted,  6,  38],  383, 

Sum,  ktng  (if,  49 

Silver  as  a  poiton,  378 ;  a*  a  re< 
n>cdy,  3K0 
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Silvius  referred  to,  438 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  V.,  quoted,  38,  109, 

Single,  the,  medicine,  Essay  viii 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  declaration 

of,  33 
Socrates  quoted,  54 
Sounds  causes  of,  210 
Speculations  about  *  life'  not  usefuT, 

684 
Sprengel,  Kurt,  quoted,  442|  581 
Specific  gravity,  law  of,  S2 
Specific   treatment    is    silent    and 

secret,  612,  616  ;  what  is  a,  392 
Stahl  referred  to,  278,631  ;  quoted, 

4<7.43S 
Statements  of  Hahnemann  which 

are  rejected,  332 
Statistics  of  homceopaihy,  t;,  16 
Stationary  condition  of  medicine, 

184 
*  Stimulant,'  r/.caning  of  the  word, 

765 
Stberck^s  provings,  161,  165,  421 
Stokes,  Dr.,  Dublin  letter  of,  33  ; 

quoted,  439 
Storms,  law  of,  83 
Strasburg,   scientific    congress    at, 

164,419 
Sudden  deaths,  526 
Suggestions  with  reference  to  the 

proving  of  dnigs,  425 
Superstitious  practices  in  medicine, 

s;,  536 

Suppositions  are  still  gutdes  in 
practice,  438 

Surface  of  things,  we  know  nothing 
below  the,  306 

Surjjcons,  Roya!  College  of,  J3,  39 

Surgery  in  medical  cases,  444 

Sydenham  quoted  or  referred  to, 
23.  87,  104,  112,  253,  269,  284, 
Zt)2,4o2,S2t,  599t  615,  755W59t 
786 

Symptoms,  meaning  of  the  word, 
510;  are  signs,  512  ;  as  used  by 
Hahnemann,  370,  465  ;  referred 
less  to  the  disease  than  to  the 
doctor  by  Sydenham,  1 12 

Syphon,  the,  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 84 

System,  the  new,  rests  on  evidence, 
321  ;  which  every  medical  man 
may  lest,  325  ;  review  of  Hahne- 
mann's, Essay  xiii  ;  wfiat  parts 
of  it  rejected,  333;  what  adopted, 
344 


System,  the  usual,  what  pans  of  t 
abandoned,  361  ;  what  rtiaiod. 
363 


'Tatlcr'  quoted,  750 

Taylor,  Professor,  quoted  or  rdefffd 

10,8,  I7S,  290,  345-667 
Telescope,2i2  ;  Gallileo's,7J9.7yx 

780 
Tennyson  quoted,  691 
Teste,  Dr,  quoted,  516 
Testimony  of  medical  praciilioncn 

to  the  efficacy  of  the  smaU  dm*. 

48 
Theory  of  disease,  J13,  677;  iheory 

of  cure,  113,  677 
Theoretical  methods  in  medicine,  8; 
Therapeutics,  we  have,  as  yet.  onli 

the  CKp-^iation  of,  500 
Themi  son's  met  hod  ism,  407,  583 
Thompson,  Dr,   A,  T.,  quoted.  ::9o, 

668 
Tin  as  a  poison,  3S8  ;  as  a  remedv. 

3S9 
Titanium   as  a  poison,   394  ;  as  a 

remedy,  395 
Todd,  Dr,  referred  to,  345;  on  com. 

607 
Tournefort,  Joseph,  quoted,  563 
Treatment  of  disease,  superstiiioas. 

S5;  theoretical,  85;  or  empirical 

85  i  a  method  fixed,  definite,  and 

consummate,  long  desired,  S8. 112 
Triturations,  how  made,  48 
Truth,  both  scientific  and  practical, 

in  homceopalhy,  107 
Truth  to  us  what  power  was  to  the 

Romans,  loS 
Trousseau,  M.,  on  gout,  611  ;  and 

Pidoux,  proving  of  asaf(ttida,  727. 

793 
Tyndall,  Professor,  quoted,  676,  68; 

Uniformity  of  nature  may  be  relied 
on, 773 

University  of  Dubhn,  33  ;  of  Edin- 
burgh, 36  ;  of  St  Andrew's,  33 

Universities,  the,  reject  homieo- 
pathy,  33-36 

Unknowable  things,  642,  704 

Ure,  Mr.  AJexander,  on  gout,  610 

Use  of  drugs  as  remedies,  693; 
right  manner  of  using  yet  lobe 
sought  for,  694 

U  se  of  symptoms,  709 
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ValentinCf  Basil,  |;4o  ;  his  *  Currus 
TriumphalJs  Antimonti/  B09 

Venice  treacle,  185 

Venom  of  serpents,  223,  734 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield/  Goldsmith's, 
quoted,  45,  374,  37S 

Vienna,  choLeta  at,  15 

Virgil  quoted,  205 

Walsh,  Mr.,  his  discovery,  144 
Watts,  Isaac,  quoted,  26 
Watson,  Dr.  W.  H.,  quoted,  425 
Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted,  199, 
499,  500,  627,  661,  693:  on  the 
abandoruneni  of  bleeding,  760, 
761  ;  on  mercury,  763 


What  is  homccopathyP  Essay  i 
What  is  the  action  of  drugs?  Essay 

XX 

What  is  antipathy  ?  Essay  xxv 

What  is  life?  629 

What  we  cannot  know  about  the 

action  of  drugs,  642  ;  what   we 

can  know,  644 
White,  Mr.  Anthony,  on  gout,  608 
Wilde,  Sir  William,  quoted,  16,  75 
Words,  meaningless,  protested  a- 

gainst,  70s 


Zlatarovich,  Professor,  provinE  of 
aconite  by,  17; 
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